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1 

ARTICLE  I.  % 

Facts  and  Philosophy  of  Dental  Progress .     No.  1. 

By  Professor  Austen. 

To  the  Aluiini  of  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Sur- 
gery : — Gentlemen, — ^These  papers  are  addressed  to  you, 
not  because  the  subject  to  be  tr^ted  has  an  interest  limited 
to  yourselves,  but  because  my  manner  of  treatment  will  be 
somewhat  didactic.  Men  older  than  I  in  years  and  in  pro^ 
feasional  experience  might  naturally  resent  a  style  of  ad- 
dress suitable  to  the  lecture  room.  But  you  who  have  been 
my  pupils  oan  bear  with  me,  if  I  at  times  appear  dogmatic. 
Tou  will  remember  also  that  now,  equally  as  when  stu- 
dents, you  are  not  to  accept  facts  unless  you  find  them  to 
be  true,  nor  inferences  unless  logically  correct,  and  that 
any  method  or  practice  in  art  is  to  be  adopted  only  when 
proved  to  be  best,  and  retained  no  longer  than  it  continues 
to  be  so.  You  will  bear  in  mind,  what  I  have  always 
taught,  that  an  unreasoning  adoption  of  dogmas,  formu- 
laa  and  practices  is  fatal  to  progress ;  that  it  is  a  duty, 
from  which  no  student  can  be  excused,  to  increase  the  sum 
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*****  *  •**       «L*'f      *  *  • 

of  human  knA^^'l^dgiSj-bj^^uaitig  .to  ideas  and  experiences 


signea'to  soine'extejif,  as  supplM&t&l'tcT  Ai'feaAings  of 
past  •jTaVd-t^?  "^V^***^^  ^  Mtois  ly^'^xigenda  toothers. 
Scfence*V*gTlame*d'l)y  tf •vigilant?' police* \fho  compel  its 
teachers,  like  '* little  Joe"  to  **  move  on."  They  who  by 
standing  still  obstruct  the  avenues  of  knowledge  must  turn 
aside  or  be  trodden  down.  Truth  is  fixed  and  immutable : 
man's  knowledge  thereof  is  progressive  and  changing. 
The  lecturer  is  as  much  a  student  as  the  veriest  tyro,  neces- 
sarily from  year  to  year  modifying  his  instructions,  and 
never  so  untrustworthy  a  teacher^  as  when  he  arrogates  for 
his  perceptions  of  truth  that  infallibility  which  belongs 
alone  to  the  truth  itself.  That  I  should  to  day  advise  you 
not  t#  do  or  believe  some  things,  which  in  1849  or  1859  I 
laid  down  as  rule  and  practice,  is  a  consequence  of  that 
Dental  Frogress,  the  true  principles  and  results  of  which 
will  be  the  purpose  of  these  papers  to  unfold. 

Progress  is  literally  a  **  going  forward"  we  have  this 
idea  modified  in  the  terms  advancement,  improvement, 
growth  and  increase.  Motion  towards  some  end  is  a  ne- 
cessity of  our  nature.  As  we  advance  in  life  we  improve 
in  skill,  grow  in  wisdom,  increase  in  knowledge,  or  else 
we  progress  downward — ^there  is  no  standing  still  in  moral, 
mental  or  artistic  culture.  So  it  is  in  Art  and  Science, 
but  with  important  difierences.  The  Man  is  a  unit,  ever 
increasing  in  power  or  else  in  weakness,  growing  wiser  or 
else  more  ignorant,  improving  in  virtue  or  progressing  in 
crime,  and  the  limit  of  a  life  completes  (as  to  this  world) 
the  work  of  progress  in  either  direction.  But  Science  and 
Art  are  composite  and  in  some  sense  immortal :  individ- 
uals and  generations  contribute  their  share  in  the  advance- 
ment of  each,  but  they  may  also  do  much  to  retard. 

The  Individual  may  destroy  himself  or  irreparably  impair 
his  physical,  mental  or  moral  organization :  but  Science  is 
not  thus  at  the  mercy  of  any  one  man,  or  generation,  and 
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may  fully  recover  from'  thpiifi^y  inffi<rterl  by  an  erratic 
genius^  a  sluggish  age,  or  aYalse  philosophy.    On  th9  other. 
hand,  uo  living  "inanvciP't^^  tiipeteei'.tii  centilry  hay  anV 
greater  eapahiliiy .  of  moral,  mentalo/  physical  .growth, 
than  had  our  ^rit^pareAtg'-:  ;T\epan  neYcr^l*ecc|netpbi^e  up- 
right than  JoBj  inbre  wise  *than  Solomon  or  stronger  than 
Sampson.     Man  then  is  the  same  to  day  (with  certain  im- 
pairments, which  are  irrelevent  to  the  present  subject)  as  on 
the  day  when  he  was  created.     God's  universe  and  its  laws 
are  the  same  in  every  generation    But  man's  knowledge, 
of  that  universe  and  comprehension  of  those  laws  are  never 
the  same  in  any  age.     Hence  the  knowledge  of  law  which 
we  call  Scibnce;  the  finding  out  things  which  have  existed 
from  creation, which  we  call  Discovery;  the  putting  together 
of  things  andlaws  which  we  call  Invention  ;  and  theapplica- 
tion  of  science,  discovery,  invention  and  skill  to  the  various 
purposes  of  life  which  we  call  Art— will  continue  so  long 
Hs  truth  lives,  and  there  are  finite  minds  to  search  it  out, 
and  they  will  be,  in  their  very  essence,  progressive. 

Progress  in  science  and  art,  then,  extends  through  gen- 
erations ;  it  may  move  slowly,  run  in  set  channels,  or  be 
misdirected  in  some  past  age;  yet  in  a  subsequent  one, 
make  rapid  and  harmonious  progress,  perhaps  to  be  ob- 
scured by  a  succeeding  era  of  barbarism  .  We  are  accustom- 
ed to  regard  the  present  as  peculiarly  the  age  of  Civiliza- 
tion and  of  Progress.  And  so,  in  many  respects,  it  un- 
questionably is.  But  events  are  occurring  around  us  cal- 
culated to  awaken  grave  doubts — as  to  whether  existing 
governments  are  in  fact  "  the  best  the  world  ever  saw  "  and 
whether  modern  Christianity  is  really  any  improvement 
upon  that  of  the  first  century.  In  the  domains  of  Art, 
Science  and  Literature,  this  much  vaunted  progress  is  on 
some  points  more  than  questionable,  and  scarcely  justifies 
the  braggadocio  spirit  of  the  age. 

The  much  vaunted  blessing  of  the  art  of  printing  has  an 
attendant  curse  in  the  demoralizing  influence  of  what  we 
call  "  the  press  :"  and  the  advantage  of  much  reading  is 
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offset  by  the  dtfta&Jr^^ag^  j3^  Rtt^  thinking.     The  nine- 
teenth century*has  praducefl'  no 'poet  ffreater  iihan  Ho- 

V  ^4^4  .^P^.^^^^^fl^tf  l^-t^aii:  §<y<a/??^  supe- 

rior" to  Ari8%*tle*:anA  even  an'Xinericari  Bistorian 'cannot 
condeXife  j^tS  ilie' Bjnaife  spaceitLOBe  ficii  tliali  ilid  Heroditus. 
ArcMleclturfe  feebly  'fiopifife*  thef  (Jhrfstb  •fftod^ls  of  the  age 
of  Pericles,  or  the  grand  structures  of  what  we  protestants 
term  the  Dark  Ages.  We  try  to  imitate  the  power  and 
beauty  of  Koman  sculpture  and  mediasval  painting ;  and 
confess  our  weakness  by  boasting  that  we  can  stain  a  piece 
of  glass  nearly  as  well  as  they  did  1000  years  ago,  and  can 
make  pottery  almost  as  wonderful  as  Palissy's.  We  spend 
our  ingenuity  in  conjecturing  how  the  immense  stones  of 
Balbec  and  Palmyra  were  set  to  place,  with  such  marvel- 
ously  accurate  jointings,  and  we  puzzle  over  the  pyramids 
and  monoliths  of  Egypt.  All  this  too,  in  an  age,  which 
is  eminently  artistic  and  inventive.  Clearly  then  there  is 
reason  to  fear  that,  as  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  the  world  is 
but  repeating  itself. 

And  yet  there  are  things  ^'new  under  the  sun." 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  progress,  in  its  truest  sense.  Pu- 
ritan hypocrisy  and  sectarian  intolerance  are  signs  of  de- 
generacy :  but  Christianity  regarded  merely  as  a  system  of 
moral  philosophy  is  immeasurably  superior  to  all  preced- 
ing systems  by  virtue  of  its  distinguishing  precept  ^'  to 
love  and  forgive :"  and  no  argument  of  infidelity  can  rob  it 
of  this  glory.  The  Vandals  of  the  fifth  century  swept  away 
Greek  and  Roman  civilization ;  but  they  introduced  that 
reverence  for  woman  which,  next  to  Christianity,  has  done 
most  to  place  modern  civilization  so  far  in  advance  of  those 
which  were  swept  away. 

Lord  Bacon  could  reason  no  more  accurately  than  Aris- 
totle ;  but  by  establishing  the  laws  of  induction  and  con- 
necting the  reasoning  with  the  perceptive  faculties  of  man 
he  changed  the  ^^  syllogism,"  from  being  a  plaything  in  the 
hands  of  the  Schoolmen,  into  a  mighty  instrument  for  the 
discovery  of  truth.     Our  dwellings  are  not  so  grand  as  a 
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Grecian  temple  or  a  Gothic  pile ;  but  they  are  vastly  more 
comfortable  to  live  in.  The  light  that  comes  through 
plain  glass  is  not  so  gorgeous  as  if  shed  from  a  medieeval 
window,  but  it  is  far  more  useful  and  much  more  whole- 
some. This  common,  cheap  thing  which  almost  any  poor 
man  can  buy,  a  12  light  8  x  10  window,  is  in  fact  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  examples  of  the  undcknowledged 
blessings  given  to  us  by  the  progress  of  modern  civililiza- 
tion.  We  are  surrounded  by  many  such,  but  failing  to  re- 
cognize them,  are  found  boasting  of  matters  in  which  we 
are  really  far  behind  former  ages. 

Science  is  full  of  such  blunders,  suffering  great  truths  . 
to  lie  undetected  and  mistakmg  novelty  for  progress. 
All  arts  are  filled  with  them  ;  the  dentist  must  carefully 
guard  against  them.  To  give  examples,  merely  one  of 
each  kind,  would  fill  volumes.  I  will  state  only  one  or 
two,  taken  from  the  history  of  medicine,  and  useful  because 
of  the  practical  lesson  which  may  be  drawn  from  them. 

Paracelsus  discovered  in  mercury  a  remedy  of  wonder- 
ful power,  greater  perhaps  than  is  possessed  by  any  single 
medicine.  And  yet  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  phy- 
sicians since  his  day  have  by  its  means  inflicted  upon  the 
human  race  tenfold  more  misery  and  suffering  than  it 
ever  relieved.  The  discovery  of  Paracelsus  was  true  pro- 
gress ;  the  uses  made  of  it  a  most  sad  degeneration.  But 
again,  Hippocrates,  the  '^father  of  medicine,"  nearly 
twenty-four  hundred  years  ago,  based  all  successful  prac- 
tice upon  experience  or  experiment — that  is,  upon  empiri- 
cism ;  for  such  is  the  precise  meaning  of  the  word  which  is 
now  used  as  synonomous  with  charlatanism  or  quackery, 
to  distinguish  it  from  an  educated  or  rational  practice. 
Now  of  all  systems  of  medical  practice,  the  rational  is  the 
most  ir-rational.  With  a  materia  medica  made  up  of  re- 
medies discovered  by  empiricism,  it  looses  most  of  the 
good  to  be  derived  therefrom  by  administering  them  in  a 
^^rational"  way.  A  quack  nostrum  will  do  less  harm  and 
more  good  in  the  long  run,  than  an  apothecary  shop  dis- 
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pensed  according  to  some  elaborate  theory  as  to  liow  and 
why  medicines  do  and  should  act. 

The  reluctance  to  admit  our  inability  to  explain  the 
action  of  remedies,  has  been  the  plague-spot  of  medicine. 
Reason  is  worse  than  useless  in  therapeutics,  except  as  it 
enables  us  to  classify  our  experiments  and  make  logical  de- 
ductions therefrom.  After  more  than  two  thousand  years 
of  rationalism,  medical  men  are  beginning  to  find  that  in 
surrendering  empiricism  to  quacks  they  had  given  up  the 
only  true  flag  under  which  the  ^^Art  of  Healing"  can  mar- 
shal its  followers.  The  empiricism  of  Hippocrates  was 
true  progress  ;  the  rationalistic  method  of  succeeding  ages 
was  a  dangerous  falling  back,  perpetually  interfering  with 
the  usefulness  of  grand  discoveries.  Harvey's  discovery  of 
circulation  made  surgery  both  less  painful  and  less  fatal ; 
but  it  is  more  than  doubtlul  if  the  theories  of  CuUen, 
Brown  or  Broussais  helped  to  make  the  treatment  of  fever 
more  successful  than  in  the  days  of  Galen. 

These  instances  may  teach  the  dental  student  two  valu- 
able lessons.  A  remedy,  an  operation  or  an  appliance 
shall  be  useful  within  certain  limits,  and  its  introduction 
an  evidence  of  true  progress ;  yet,  pushed  beyond  its  le- 
gitimate use,  it  shall  become  an  injury  to  both  the  art  and 
the  patient.  Secondly,  the  value  of  any  apparatus,  pro- 
cess, material,  or  practice  must  not  be  measured  by  argitr- 
merits  urged  in  its  favor.  Everything  that  does  not  appeal 
directly  to  our  five  senses,  must  rest  upon  the  testimony  of 
past  experience,  or  await  the  issue  of  experience  yet  to 
come.  I  shall  have  occasion,  in  subsequent  papers,  to  show 
you  that  a  disregard  of  these  simple  rules  has  greatly  re- 
tarded the  progress  of  dentistry. 

You  have  heard  and  read  much  of  the  rapid  progress  of 
Dental  Science.  I  propose  in  the  next  paper  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  this  rapidity.  We  shall  see  how  far  it 
is  peculiar  to  it — how  far  common  to  all  art  and  science. 
We  shall  expect  to  learn  from  this  inquiry  the  secret  of 
progress,  and  may  perhaps  discover  what  constitutes  the 
true  character  and  dignity  of  Dentistry. 
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Thb  manu&cture  of  the  Gold  Foil  used  for  filling  teethy 
has  attained  a  greater  perfection  in  this  country  than  in 
any  other,  and  the  process  is  one  of  peculiar  interest  to 
the  dental  profession. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  R.  Abbey,  of  Charles  Ab- 
bey and  Sons^  the  oldest  Gk)ld  Foil  manu&cturers  in  Amer- 
ica, for  the  material  of  which  this  article  is  composed,  it 
being  a  portion  of  one  prepared  tor  the  new  edition  of 
Harris'  Medical  and  Dental  Dictionary. 

Gold  Foil  as  used  by  dentists  for  filling  teeth,  is  gold 
hammered  into  a  thin  leaf,  but  finer  in  quality  and  of  much 
greater  thickness  than  the  article  ordinarily  known  as 
Grold  Leaf.  As  at  present  supplied  to  the  dentist,  it  is 
divided  into  Soft  or  Plain  Gold  Foil,  and  Adhesive  Gold 
Foil,  the  appreciable  difference  between  thembeingthat  thf» 
latter  possesses  the  quality  of  adhering  or  welding  to- 
gether with  much  less  pressure,  when  freshly  prepared, 
than  the  former- 

The  thickness  of  the  individual  leaves  or  sheets  is,  or 
should  be  indicated  by  the  expression  of  the  weight  in 
grains,  of  each  sheet.  Thus  a  sheet  of  No,  A  should  weigh 
four  grains.  No.  5  five  grains,  and  so  on ;  consequently  a 
Troy  ounce  of  No.  4  contains  120  sheets,  while  the  same 
weight  of  No.  6  will  contain  only  80  sheets.  The  num- 
bers most  in  use  are  4,  5,  6  and  8,  though  occasionally 
thicker  numbers  are  called  for. 

When  properly  prepared.  Gold  Foil  is  made  from  abso- 
lutely pu,re  gold,  and  particular  attention  given  to  the 
annealing  process  by  the  manufacturer;  this -latter  is  of  as 
much  importance  as  the  former.  There  are  various  meth- 
ods of  freeing  Gold  from  foreign  matter  or  alloy,  but  the 
most  effectual  and  certain  method  by  which  gold  can  be 
made  absolutely  pure  is  by  dissolving  it  in  AquaBegia  (Boyal 
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^WatejcJ.A  pai^^t^^^^  in  pro- 

mytlcSp:  of:  oW  parc  of  Hterl&imeiJ:  WfeiicVofrthe  latter. 
The  bullion^ to  1?^, refined  (cpmp98ed  say  ot  gold,  silver 
an(i  ^opgetj^pre^^red  by  ^^a^iijgjopjpesfing  through  the 
roUs/is  put  into  a"glas8*  inalrass  and*  a  suitable  quantity 
.of  the  Aqua  Eegia  poured  on  it,  and  then  submitted  to  a 
heat  in  a  water  or  sand  bath.  The  gold  and  the  copper 
are  dissolved  and  remain  in  solution,  while  the  silver  is  pre- 
cipitated to  the  bottom  of  the  mattrass  as  a  chloride  in  a 
greyish  white  powder.  The  solution  must  be  carefully 
decanted  from  the  chloride  into  a  solution  of  protosul- 
phate  of  iron,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  after  a  short  inter- 
val, the  gold  will  be  found  precipitated  in  form  of  a  reddish 
brown  powder.  This  precipitate  must  be  well  digested  in 
muriatic  acid,  then  in  boiling  water,  and  after  drying  may 
be  melted  with  a  little  borax. 

The  whole  operation  is  a  very  delicate  one,  requiring 
considerable  experience,  and  the  exercise  of  great  patience, 
care  and  attention,  to  ensure  success. 

The  gold  is  cast  into  ingots  about  one  inch  wide,  and 
portions  of  it  (varying  in  weight  according  to  the  number 
intended  to  be  made)  are  cut  off  and  passed  between  fine 
steel  rolls,  until  the  proper  thickness  is  reached,  which 
for  number  4  is  when  a  piece  of  the  ** ribbon'*  one  inch 
square  will  weigh  about  five  grains. 

Two  hundred  of  these  inch  square  pieces  of  gold  are 
''filled"  into  the  centre  of  a  four  inch  square  packet  com- 
posed of  pieces  of  vellum,  or  of  a  peculiar  paper,  a  square 
of  gold  and  a  piece  of  the  vellum  or  paper,  alternating 
all  the  way  through. 

The  packet  which  is  technically  called  a  ''cutch"  is 
then  tightly  encased  on  all  sides  by  strong  parchment 
casings,  and  is  ready  for  ''beating."  The  hammers  used 
weigh  from  12  to  16  pounds,  and  are  wielded  with  one 
hand,  the  other  being  employed  in  regularly  turning  the 
cuich  around  and  over,  so  as  to  bring  every  part  of  it 
equally  under  the  hammer. 
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The  beating  is  commenced  upon  the  centre  of  the  cutch 
where  the  squares  of  gold  are  piled,  but  as  the  squares 
enlarge  by  the  force  of  the  blows,  the  direction  of  the 
hammering  is  moved  outward  apace,  the  skill  of  the  work- 
man being  proved  by*  his  ability  to  keep  the  enlarging 
gold  in  the  cutch  as  nearly  square  as  when  started.  The 
beating  is  continued  until  the  edges  of  the  gold  are  driv- 
en out  beyond  the  edges  of  the  cutch,  when  it  is  carefully 
scraped  off  and  weighed  from  time  to  time,  until  the  prop- 
er quantity  has  been  taken  off.  The  sheets  of  foil  are 
then  laid  out  from  the  cutch,  the  rough  edges  trimmed 
smooth  and  even^  and  they  are  ready  for  the  process  of 
softening  or  annealing.  This  is  an  important  process  and 
each  manufacturer  has  his  own  method  of  doing  it,  the 
details  of  which  are  seldom  made  known.  The  general 
principle  is,  that  by  exposure  to  heat,  the  soft,  kid-like 
quality  of  absolutely  pure  gold  may  be  restored  to  sheets 
of  ibil  that  have  been  rendered  hard,  harsh,  and  unyiel- 
ding by  the  hammering  they  have  been  subjected  to.  Some 
manufacturers  do  it  by  placing  a  sheet  of  the  foil  upon  a 
wire  grating,  and  holding  it  over  a  fire,  or  spirit  lamp  ; 
others  heat  a  plate  of  stone,  and  lay  the  gold  upon  it, 
whilst  others  again  place  it  directly  on  a  charcoal  fire. 
Aft;er  annealing,  the  foil  is  placed  in  books  preparatory  to 
exposure  for  sale. 


■•■•«> 


ARTICLE  III. 

2%e  FUe^  as  a  DerUal  Inatrwment. 

By  W.  W.  H.  TflACKsToN,  M.D.,  D.D.S. 

pRoaBBss,  is  not  always  improvement.  Change,  as  often 
travels  downward,  and  backward,  as  upward  and  onward  ; 
and  fashion,  with  its  frailties  and  follies,  plays  not  less 
fantastic  tricks  in  the  domain  of  science,  than  upon  the 
broad  surface  of  society.  In  this  day  of  ^'radioar'  and 
startling  change  in  the  world  without,  and  the  world 
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withiu,  it  may  be  profitable  to  get  back  to  some  of  tht 
old  **  landmarks,"  and  take  a  '*  new  departure." 

The  furor  for  vulcanite  and  coralite,  for  cheoplasty 
and  chisels,  for  gouges  and  drills,  for  automatic  and  pneu- 
matic pluggers,  for  rubber  wedges  and  wooden  wedges,  for 
mallets^  and  may  we  not  anticipate, — ^for  sledges  and  tilt- 
hammers,  for  amalgams,  ''Hill's  stopping,"  Oxide  of 
Zinc,  and  **  Woods'  metal,"  for  shreded  gold  and  sponge 
gold,  for  the  thousand  and  one  riew  things  that  thrust 
themselves  upon  us  at  every  turn,  has  appeared  from  our 
point  of  view,  to  cause  many  to  overlook,  or  almost  for- 
get, a  great  deal  that  is  eld  and  tritd^  and  which  has  been 
found  trvs  and  reliable,  and  among  other  things,  one  of 
the  oldest,  simplest  and  yet  when  intelligently  used,  one 
of  the  most  .valuable  and  efficient  instruments  ever  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  dentist. 

The  file,  if  not  forgotten,  seems  only  to  be  remembered 
to  be  decried  and  denounced  in  some  "  new  light"  Dental 
Associations,  where  prayers  and  politics,  psalm-singing 
and  soft-soldering-dental  patents  and  '^  duplex  elliptics" 
combine  in  one  harmonious  and  delightful  indange  ;  and 
abundantly  betoken  the  present  status,  and  illustrate  the 
present  progress  of  American  Dentistry. 

No  one  attaches  greater  value,  or  places  a  higher  esti- 
mate upon  the  operation  of ''  filling  teeth"  when  the  work 
is  done  in  a  proper  manner,  and  with  a  suitable  material, 
than  the  writer  of  this  article.  "  Tooth-filling' '  must  ever 
constitute  one  of  tho  leading  features  in  dental  surgery, 
and  excellence  in  this  individual  operation,  may  w^ell  re- 
pay, and  richly  compensate  a  lofty  ambition.  And  fur- 
ther, no  one  has  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  better  class 
of  operations  usually  denominated  '*  mechanical"  or  '*  ar- 
tificial," these  are  all  indispensabloi  and  invaluable  in  their 
several  and  proper  places. 

But  with  the  foregoing  acknowledgment  and  conces- 
sions, we  maintain,  that  the  (now  almost  obsolete)  use  of 
the  file,  is  equally  necessary  to  the  best  results  desirable 
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from  correct  dental  practice — both  in  a  prophylactic  and 
remedial  sense.  A  long,  and  somewhat  critical  observa- 
tion in  our  own  practice,  and  of  the  work  of  some  of  the 
Fathers  of  dental  surgery  (who  have  filled  up  the  mea- 
sure of  their  usefulness  and  honor,  and  passed  away)  as  well 
as  the  practice  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  who  still  sur- 
vive, has  abundantly  satisfied  us,  that  untold  numbers  of 
teeth  are  permitted  to  become  the  subjects  of  disease  and 
decay,  particulaTly  upon  their  approximal  surfaces,  that 
might  be  protected,  and  preserved  by  the  judicious  use 
of  the  file.  And  more  than  this, — that  tkouaands  of  teeth 
are  sacrificed  to  a  blind  and  over-weening  confidence  in  the 
operation  of  **  filling." 

If  compatible  with  the  limits  of  this  paper,  or  the  ob- 
ject we  have  in  view,  we  could  present  numerous  and  well 
authenticated  instances  in  our  own,  and  in  the  practice  of 
more  distinguished  operators  than  we  claim  to  be,  of  the 
permanent  preservation  of  teeth  by  the  file  ;  which  had 
been  adjudged  hopeless  and  incurable,  so  far  as  **  filling" 
or  any  other  operation  could  affect  them,  and  which  were 
filed  as  the  only  expedient,  or  experiment  that  could  bo 
applied.  Ws  have  seen  in  the  same  denture,  part  of  the 
teeth  lost,  under  the  best  efforts  of  those  most  skilled  in 
the  operation  of  *'  filling ;"  and  the  remaining  teeth,  which 
had  been  abandoned  as  hopeless — a  little  mutilated,  it  is 
true,  but  sound  and  healthy,  and  satisfactorily  performing 
all  the  functions  peculiar  to  these  organs. 

We  do  not  propose  now  to  enter  into  any  description  of 
the/Ze,  its  modifications  of  shape,  its  qualities  of  temper, 
cat  or  finish  ;  nor  do  we  design  any  observations  upon  the 
iudications  for  its  employment,  or  the  best  and  most  judi- 
cious methods  of  using  this  instrument,  these  subjects  will 
all  be  more  completely  and  clearly  treated  at  another  time, 
and  in  another  place. 

Our  object  in  pening  this  article,  is  simply  in  our  own 
plain  way,  to  call  back  the  attention  of  dentists,  to  an  old, 
invaluable,  but  almost  ignored  or  forgotten  instrument: 
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which  used  with  judgment  andBkill  has,  and  will  continue 
to  confer  on  humanity  a  hlessed  boon  ;  and  upon  dental 
science,  some  of  its  proudest  trophies,  and  most  brilliant 
triumphs.  We  wish  to  direct  in  some  degree,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  profession,  from  utter  absorption  in  the  more 
doubtful  and  qttestionable  features,  methods  and  materials  of 
modern  dentistry  ;  and  induce  practitioners,  to  consider 
well,  if  they  have  not  already  lost  a  vast  amount  ot  val- 
uable substance  in  the  eager  chase  after  shadows,  if  they 
are  not  throwing  aside  old  and  better  friends,  than  they 
are  likely  to  make  from  the  ephemera  of  the  present  day. 
We  are  not  inimical  to  true  progress  and  improvement, 
we  are  not  wedded  to  old  things,  because  they  are  old  ;  but 
experience  has  taught  us  to  repose  very  little  confidence 
in,  and  attach  very  little  value  to  what  is  simply  nsw. 

We  may  say  in  conclusion,  that  the  opinions  and  reflec- 
tions we  have  submitted,  are  not  wholly  peculiar,  they  are 
shared,  we  are  persuaded  by  some  of  the  abler  members  of 
the  profession,  and  we  anticipate  ere  long,  an  endorsement 
and  a  more  full  and  clear  presentation  of  every  point 
touched,  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Alumni  ol 
the  Baltimore  College. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

Osmotic  Action,  A  Lecture  delivered  February  14,  1867, 
at  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery.  By  H. 
E.  Noel,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 

Gentlemen  : 

At  our  last  lecture  we  completed  the  review  of  Diges- 
tion. We  assigned  to  each  portion  of  the  Digestive  Tract 
its  appropriate  work — its  office— its  function  ;  and  a  simi- 
lar disposition  was  made  of  the  Digestive  fluids. 

Assuming  now  that  Digestion  has  been  thorough,  com- 
plete, perfect  in  all  respects  and  the  mass  of  alimentary 
material  fully  prepared  ;  yet  for  all  practical  purposes  it  is 
thus  far,  though  within  the  canal,  yet  without  the  system  ; 
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for  it  has  not  yet  entered  the  circulation,  and  this  it  must 
do  before  it  can  be  blended  with  the  circulating  fluids,  or 
can  subserve  the  purpose  of  nutrition.  The  veins — the  lac- 
teals,  the  lymphatics  and  lymphatic  glands,  are  to  receive 
and  work  up  this  crude  material  into  appropriate  pabulum. 
How  is  this  change  of  position  accomplished  ?  By  what 
prcycess  is  the  canal  emptied,  and  the  vessels  filled  ?  By 
what  subtle  force — by  what  magic  power  is  so  rapid  and 
complete  a  change  of  base  effected  ? 

The  act  is  absorption.  The  force  is  Capillary  Attraction 
aided  and  modified  by  certain  chemico-vital  processes. 

The  whole  will  be  discussed  as  Osmosis  or  Osmotic 
Action. 

Certain  questions  rise  for  solution.  What  is  Osmosis? 
What  is  the  theory  of  Osmotic  Action  ?  What  are  the 
laws?  What  are  the  conditions  ?  What  retards  and  what 
promotes  it? 

Lardner  in  his  work  upon  Natural  Philosophy  defines 
Osmosis  as  *'  but  a  manifestation  of  Capillary  Attraction." 

Professor  Draper  says,  "  The  absorbent  action  of  the 
blood  vessels  depends  upon  a  force  known  among  physical 
writers  as  Capillary  Attraction."  Other  writers  give  simi- 
lar definitions. 

Professor  Dalton  thinks  ''  these  phenomena  depend  upon 
the  property  belonging  to  animal  membranes  of  imbibing 
or  absorbing  certain  fiuid  substances  in  a  peculiar  way." 

Do  not  understand  from  Prof.  Dalton' s  vague  statement, 
that  animal  membranes  alone^  have  the  power  of  exhibi- 
ting osmotic  phenomena.  The  vegetable  world  exhibits 
the  same.     The  inorganic  world  also  has  its  share. 

Osmosis  itself  does  not  depend  upon  vitality.  Osmosis, 
pure  and  simple,  may  be  shown  to  depend  upon  Capillary 
Attraction,  and  can  be  exhibited  by  *'  a  dead  animal  mem- 
brane"— or  by  a  *' porous  inorganic  body."  We  shall 
therefore  consider  first  Capillary  Attraction. 

With  this  you  are  more  or  less  familiar — a  few  exam- 
ples will  serve  to  freshen  the  memory  of  your  chemical  and 
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pliilosophical  studies,  and  bring  up  the  knowledge  acquir- 
ed in  the  past.  The  rising  of  oil  in  the  wick  of  your 
lamp, — wat€r  in  a  lump  of  sugar, — water  permeating 
the  walls  of  some  of  our  houses,  are  examples. 

If  you  dip  a  fine  glass  tube  into  water  and  remove  it 
again,  a  small  column  of  water  will  remain  in  the 
tube,  held  there  against  gravity  by  Capillary  Attrac- 
tion. By  experimenting  you  will  find,  that  the  smaller  the 
calibre  of  the  opening  in  the  tube,  the  higher  is  the  col- 
umn of  retained  water  ;  and  we  inier  at  once  the  stronger 
the  Capillary  Attraction.  So  this  force  bears  some  relation 
to  the  minuteness  of  the  pores,  and  seems  stronger  as  the 
pores  are  more  minute. 

Thus  far  we  have  a  very  simi)le  problem,  but  complexity 
arises,  and  new  elements  are  introduced  the  instant  we  at- 
tempt to  make  a  practical  application. 

(1).     Water  rises  fast  enough  in  a  fine  glass  tube. 

(2).  Mercury,  though  a  fluid,  is  depressed  below  its 
hydrostatic  level, 

(3).     Hydrofluoric  acid  quietly  dissolves  the  tub^  itself. 

Here  we  are  at  once  brought  to  a  halt,  and  conclude  that 
all  fluids  will  not  pass  through  all  pores  indefinitely  ;  that 
the  subject  is  becoming  more  intricate  and  new  elements 
enter. 

Allow  me  here  to  give  you  three  propositions  by  Prof. 
Draper,  as  containing  in  a  condensed  form  the  very  infor- 
mation we  desire. 

I.  If  the  force  of  attraction  of  the  particles  of  a  solid 
for  those  of  a  liquid  be  not  equal  to  half  the  cohesive  force 
of  the  latter  for  each  other,  the  liquid  will  refuse  to  pass 
through  a  pore  of  that  solid  substance,  and  in  a  capillary 
tube  consisting  of  it,  will  be  depressed  below  its  hydro- 
static level. 

Example, — The  mercury  and  glass  tube— mercury  de- 
pressed . 

II.  If  the  force  of  attraction  of  the  particles  of  a  solid 
for  those  of  a  liquid  exceeds  half  of  the  cohesive  force  of 
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the  latter  for  each  other,  but  is  not  equal  to  the  whole 
force,  the  liquid  will  pass  through  a  pore  of  that  solid  sub- 
Btance,  and  in  a  capillary  tube  of  it,  will  rise  above  its  hy- 
drostatic level. 

^xample. — Water  and  a  fine  glass  tube — water  rises  in 
the  tube. 

in.  If  the  force  of  attraction  of  the  particles  of  a  solid 
for  those  of  a  liquid  exc(;ede.  tbf  .whole  cohesive  force  of  the 
latter,  chemical  union  betwe«ittiiem^nsaeft> 

ExariT/le.— jSictiQn.oCJhvcJroflnofic  ^qji<J  uuon  .the  glass 
tube.      -  .  ^     :  :     '  ,  '         : 

Here  we  have.  eMr^pedcef  tain  la\iis,  of  attraction  of  par- 
tides  of  fluidflci^d  solids ^ajiy^  the  phQnon:(epa  necoet^arily 
resulting  from  such  laws  ;  and  in  the  study  of  osmotic  phe- 
nomena as  exhibited  in  the  animal  economy,  we  shall  of- 
ten have  occasion  to  revert  to  them. 

Bemember  the  facts,  as  thus  far  given,  have  been  in  re- 
ference to  a  purely  physical  force ;  and  we  must  expect  some 
modification,  some  new  phenomena,  some  new  laws  and 
conditions  when  we  apply  the  force  to  vitalizsed  structures. 
Many  laws  and  conditions,  many  and  varied  phenomena 
arise  and  are  grouped  under  the  class  of  osmotic  phenome- 
na, but  the  combination  of  physical  and  vital  forces,  though 
mutually  modifying,  alter  not  the  essential  nature  of 
either.  As  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  osmosis,  animal 
membranes  enter  as  the  solid  septa,  and  especially  is  this 
true  when  discussed  in  relation  to  Digestion.  Moreover 
we  deal  with  organized  structures,  vital  forces,  chemico-vital 
actions,  &c.,  so  that  of  course  the  subject  at  once  lose^its 
simplicity,  but  what  it  thus  loses,  is  more  than  compensa- 
ted by  the  beauty  of  the  study  and  the  intensity  of  the  in- 
terest as  we  seek  the  physiological  solution  of  the  problem 
of  life,  in  the  blended  yet  harmonious  action  of  the  vital 
and  physical.  Lardner  gives  an  example  of  osmosis  and 
capillary  attraction  that  is  well  worth  our  study,  well 
worth  a  carefiil  analysis,  for  it  is  rich  in  condensed  infor- 
mation. 
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**  A  glass  vessel  is  filled  with  alcohol — ^its  surface  and 
rim  are  securely  covered,  bound  over  with  an  animal  mem- 
brane, this  vessel  is  then  immersed  in  a  vessel  of  water, 
and  the  phenomena  watched  and  explained." 

(1).  Water  passes  through  the  membrane  to  the  al- 
cohol. 

(2).  Alcohol  passes  through  the  membrane  to  the 
wauer.  ••^•«    •    «••«•••     • 

(3).     The  w^'efrjsiipyi^^ited  f  ith  alcohol,  and  the  al- 
.  .  wJit^U? .^i^^4  ^^!^ ^"?®r — 2jciupients.    ....    .^  :  : 

V    i  (|)*'f-  .^f.^^^H^^^iPS^  :c3vering/th&\iteo]hi)l^^^^^^ 
rises  doipe-ljke, .a];cyqg  aljovp  th^.v^^fiftl.-*: 

(5).:  •B^ta^TK  tteor 'glass  :^^el  i4{h"aii  irching  mem- 
brane,  prick  the  membrane  with  a  needle,  and  a  small  jet  of 
water  shoots  up  several  feet. 

Mark  well  each  step  as  I  repeat  it; — remember  the 
five  divisions,  and  we  will  endeavor  to  analyze,  explain  and 
deduce  conclusions. 

Before  proceeding  further,  allow  me  to  make  one  or  two 
other  statements,  simply  a  notice  of  certain  facts  bearing 
indirectly  upon  this  experiment.  Alcohol  though  kept  in 
an  animal  membrane,  a  bladder  for  instance,  will  not  pe- 
netrate the  pores — will  not  reach  the  external  surface  and 
evaporate ;  water  kept  in  this  way  will  penetrate,  will 
evaporate  from  the  external  surface.  Alcohol  diluted  with 
water  and  placed  in  a  like  situation,  gradually  loses  its 
water  and  acquires  strength. 

Water  and  alcohol  both  pass  through  the  animal  mem* 
brane ;  there  are  two  currents — one  of  water  and  another  of 
alcohol  passing  in  opposite  directions  ;  the  water  current  is 
the  strongest  and  largest,  for  the  membrane  rises  dome  like 
over  the  glass  vessel  containing  the  now  diluted  alcohol, 
and  this  could  only  be  caused  by  a  rapid  flow  of  water  into 
the  vessel.  The  jet  of  fluid  rising  several  feet  and  the 
arching  membrane,  both  give  evidence  of  the  development 
of  a  force.  Water  is  heavier  than  alcohol,  yet  the  strong- 
er current  is  from  water  to  alcohol.    Water  has  an  affini- 
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ty  for  animal  membrane,  alcohol  has  not ;  water  will  rise 
in  the  pores  of  these  membranes ;  alcohol  will  not  unless 
they  be  first  filled  with  water. 

Suppose  we  make  divisions  and  classify  the  facts,  classi- 
fy our  deductions  as  we  analyze  and  arrange  our  conclu- 
sions under  numerical  heads. 

Genebal  Conclusions. 

(1).  Animal  membranes  have  pores  through  which  flu- 
ids will  pass  and  therefore  they  exhibit  osmotic  action. 

(2).  Different  fluids  have  different  affinities  for  animal 
membranes. 

(3).    In  the  experiment  water  had  the  strongest  affinity. 

(4).  This  stronger  affinity  developes  and  determines 
the  direction  of  the  stronger  current. 

(5).  Water  and  alcohol  having  a  mutual  affinity  for 
each  other,  mutually  dissolve  each  other,  or  at  any  rate 
rapidly  blend  to  an  equality. 

(6).  Two  fluids  having  a  mutual  affinity  for  each 
other,  and  separated  by  an  animal  membrane,  will  pass 
through  and  mingle,  provided  one  or  both  have  an  affinity 
also  for  the  membrane. 

(7).  A  fluid  in  a  membrane  having  no  affinity  for 
it,  will  not  fill  the  pores  of  the  membrane  ;  unless,  a  second 
fluid  having  affinities  for  both  should  be  upon  the  opposite 
side.    Draper's  first  and  second  laws  apply  here. 

(8).  Perhaps  in  each  pore  of  this  membrane,  there 
are  two  currents,  a  strong  one  of  water  going  in  ;  a  weak 
one  of  alcohol  coming  out. 

Endosmosis  would  represent  the  current  of  water.  Ex- 
osmosis  would  represent  the  current  of  alcohol,  not  as 
regards  strength  but  direction. 

(9).  The  two  currents  seem  to  depend  upon  the  fact 
that  each  fluid  as  it  reaches  the  opposite  side  of  the 
membrane  is  removed  by  solution  in  the  other.  Also  that 
a  current  continuous  and  regular  can  be  produced  provided 
the  fluid  is  removed  as  fast  as  it  reaches  the  opposite  side 
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of  the  membrane.  Burning  of  a  lamp — evaporation  from 
skin,  insensible  perspiration,  &c.,  all  exemplify  the  action 
of  this  principle. 

(10).  A  strong  force  is  developed,  as  shown  by  the  arch- 
ing of  the  membrane,  and  also  by  the  jet  of  fluid  when 
the  membrane  is  pricked.  Bemember  therefore,  that  in 
separating  fluids  by  animal  membranes,  a  power  may  be 
developed: — and  one  by  no  means  insignificant. 

Affinities  of  fluids  and  membranes— currents  and  di- 
rection of  currents — the  conditions  necessary  for  a  cur- 
rent, conditions  determining  the  direction  of  strongest 
current,  the  force  developed  and  conditions  of  its  action, 
are  points  to  be  remembered,  as  of  value  in  the  application 
of  the  theory  of  osmosis  to  absorption  from  the  intestinal 
canal.  Bigid  experimentation — patient  and  persevering 
investigation  of  all  the  phenomena  of  life,  careful  analyses 
of  these  phenomena,  have  determined  certain  laws  and  con- 
ditions of  osmotic  action,  as  observed  in  the  human  body. 

Headland  and  Chambers  of  London,  in  their  admirable 
works,  the  one  upon^Action  of  Medicines ;"  the  other  upon 
*'  The  Indigestions,"  give  about  the  following,  as  rules  or 
laws  as  &r  as  the  subject  is  understood  at  the  present  time. 

Laws. 

I.  Other  things  being  equal  the  current  is  stronger 
from  the  lighter  to  the  heavier  fluid,  and  the  strength  of 
each  current  bears  an  increased  ratio  to  its  density. 

II.  Other  things  being  equal — the  attraction  for  the 
membrane,  determines  the  direction  of  the  stronger  cur- 
rent; the  fluid  having  strongest  attraction  passing  rapidly 
through  the  membrane. 

m.  The  stronger  the  affinity  between  the  fluids,  the 
more  rapidly  they  diffuse,  therefore  the  swifter  the  currents. 

IV.  The  motion  of  one  fluid  promotes  the  flow  in  the 
direction  of  the  moving  current  and  the  more  rapid  the 
current  is  flowing  the  more  rapidly  the  osmotic  current 
passes  through  to  join  it. 

V.  Pressure  upon  one  side  of  the  membrane  determines 
the  current  through  to  the  other;  and  this  is  eminently  true. 
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VI.  The  current  is  increased  from  an  acid  to  an  alka- 
line fluid. 

The  activity  of  osmosis  increases  with  temperature. 

We  will  now  endeavor  to  explain  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  these  laws  to  the  subject  before  us — absorption 
after  digestion  ;  and  bring  in  such  collateral  thoughts  as 
may  bear  upon  the  discussion. 

1.    The  law  of  Densities. 

The  lighter  fluid  passes  more  rapidly  to  the  denser — and 
the  rapidity  of  the  currents  is  inversely  proportional  to 
their  respective  densities.  Thus  blood  being  heavier  than 
the  contents  of  the  canal  after  complete  digestion,  the 
stronger  current  would  be  from  the  alimentary  canal  to  the 
vessels.  This  statement  may  seem  too  broad,  but  is  never- 
theless true, — ^the  blood  is  denser,  is  of  greater  specific 
gravity  5  than  the  contents  of  the  canal  after  a  thorough  di- 
gestion. But  in  certain  diseases,  as  acute  anaemia  for  in- 
stance, the  reverse  may  obtain  and  the  blood  having  lost  its 
solid  constituents,  may  not  regain  these  as  rapidly  as  it 
does  the  water,  and  hence  the  vessels  are  filled  with  a  fluid 
of  less  specific  gravity  than  normal  blood.  The  normal 
relation  of  quantity  between  the  blood  and  vessels  being 
lost,  the  vessels  are  rapidly  filled  by  osmotic  action  from 
the  fiuids  contained  in  surrounding  structures,  and  the 
hlood  may  regain  its  normal  and  natural  fluidity  by  a  par- 
tial inspissation  of  the  tissues.  But  here  we  must  at  once 
step  in,  and  assist  nature  by  liquid  alimentation,  dilution 
of  blood,  &c.,  that  the  tissues  may  be  compensated,  and 
the  blood  kept  at  its  normal  fluidity. 

The  intense  thirst  of  the  wounded  upon  the  battle-field 
depends  upon  these  causes,  for  the  blood  is  diminished  in 
quantity,  thickened,  and  from  the  whole  system  rises  the 
demand  for  water,  the  solvent — ^water,  the  vehicle  of  con- 
Teyance.  The  vessels  may  partially  fill  themselves  by 
osmotic  action  firom  the  fluids  bathing  the  tissues,  but  still 
this  is  robbing  the  tissues,  and  the  demand  for  fluids  is  . 
urgent  and  should  be  promptly  met.     Caution  is  necessary, 
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however,  or  by  too  prolonged  and  too  free  use  of  very  di- 
lute food,  a  condition  simulating  chronic  anaemia  may  be 
induced.  In  fact  you  may  get  the  blood  at  so  low  a  specific 
gravity  that  this  law  may  be  possibly  made  to  act  the 
other  way,  and 'the  current  be  from  vessels  to  the  canal. 
This  would  be  a  rare  case  however.  Acute  anaamia  and 
chronic  anaemia  are  two  very  different  conditions  as  regards 
the  system.  In  chronic  auasmia  the  blood  is  watery,  thin 
— of  low  specific  gravity,  and  the  tissues  saturated  with 
fluids  which  the  lymphatics  and  various  capillaries  refuse 
to  take  up — ^for  the  law  of  density  is  reversed ;  affinity 
of  the  fluids  changed  ;  attraction  of  the  fluids  to  the  mem- 
branes prevented ;  so  here  are  three  laws  at  least,  if  no 
more,  annulled  for  the  time  being.  Solid  food  is  probably 
best  in  this  case,  for  we  may  get  two  advantages ;  first, 
avoid  further  dilution  of  the  blood  ;  second,  by  inverting 
the  natural  order,  cause  the  too  fluid  blood  to  lose  a  part  of 
its  water  in  the  dilution  of  the  food  ingested. 

We  can  thus  partially  inspissate  the  blood,  and  the  blood 
in  turn  may  by  osmotic  action  inspissate  the  tissues  to 
regain  its  normal  amount  of  water.  Thus  we  obtain  a 
double  advantage.  Diuretics  and  drastic  carthartics  are 
beneficial  in  dropsies,  from  this  action,  combined  with 
others  not  bearing  directly  upon  our  subject. 

//.  Law. 

Attraction  for  the  membrane  is  a  point  not  so  well  set- 
tled, but  we  will  assume  that  the  digested  mass  has 
stronger  affinity  and  the  current  will  be  from  canal  to  ves- 
sels. But  there  enters  here  a  strong  doubt  as  to  the  extent 
of  our  knowledge,  and  a  great  deal  of  theory  must  be  ad- 
mitted There  are  many  substances  that  change  or  mod- 
ify this  affinity.  Some  preparations  of  iron  perversely 
reiuse  to  pass  through  the  membranes  into  the  vessels,  and 
when  exhibited  as  tonics  are  carried  off  in  defecation,  fail- 
ing completely  to  exert  any  influence  whatever  upon  the 
blood  and  tissues.     The  resinoid  elements  of  aloes,  myrrh. 
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colocynth,  &c.,  are  probably  refused  passage  through  the 
membrane,  and  exert  a  specific  influence  upon  the  canal  in 
contact.  Different  substances  have  different  aflSnities, 
and  therefore  different  endosmotic  powers  ;  some,  as  the 
mineral  acids  for  example,  following  the  third  law  of 
Draper,  actually  corrode,  dissolve  and  destroy  the  mem- 
brane. Some  as  tannic  acid,  &c.,  exert  a  constringing 
and  condensing  effect. 

(Conclasion  In  our  next  namber.) 


ABTICLE  V. 


Death  from  Cardiac  Neuralgia,  Reported  by  Edward 
Warren,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery,  Washington 
University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Miss  Elizabeth  J.  Jones,  a  lovely  and  interesting  young 
4aJy  of  this  city,  aged  eighteen,  had  been  under  my  profes- 
sional care,  at  various  times,  for  the  last  twelve  months. 

During  that  period  she  had  been  the  victim  of  repeated 
nervous  attacks  of  an  extraordinary  character.  These  *'  at- 
tacks" were  induced  by  the  slightest  cause  which  disturb- 
ed either  her  mental,  moral  or  physical  organization  ;  and, 
alike  in  the  violence  of  the  hysterical  symptoms  by  wliich 
they  were  characterized,  and  in  the  persistence  with  which 
they  resisted  treatment,  exceeded  anything  of  the  kind 
within  the  compass  of  my  observation.  Accompanying  these 
paroxyms,  certain  distressing  neuralgic  symptoms,  connect- 
ing themselves  with  the  uterus  and  the  heart,  were  devel- 
oped, for  the  relief  of  which  chloroform  was  successfully 
employed  on  many  occasions. 

These  neuralgic  phenomena  invariably  disappeared  with 
the  subsidence  of  the  hysterical  ^*  attacks,"  leaving  no 
structural  or  organic  lesion  in  either  of  the  organs  referred 
to,  which  the  most  thorough  and  accurate  examination 
could  detect. 

Indeed,  in  the  intervals  between  these  ^*  nervous  attacks*' 
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the  uterus  performed  its  functions  with  remarkable  fidelity, 
while  no  unusual  sound  or  movement  disturbed  the  physi- 
ological monotony  of  the  heart's  action. 

The  last  of  these  '*  attacks"  preceding  the  one  from 
which  death  resulted,  occurred  in  February  last,  and  was 
particularly  violent  and  difficult  of  control. 

She  complained  frequently  of  an  acute  pain  in  the  heart, 
together  with  all  the  symptoms  to  which  the  term  Angina 
Pectoris  is  applied  by  the  authorities.  Aflber  attempting  a 
multitude  of  expedients,  including  the  hypodermic  use  of 
morphia,  I  was  constrained  to  employ  chloroform,  as  had 
been  repeatedly  done  before^  until  complete  anaesthesia  was 
produced. 

Not  an  unfavorable  symptom  occurred,  and  the  patient 
was  not  only  greatly  relieved,  but  really  much  benefitted  by 
the  remedy. 

On  the  2'7th  of  March  last,  she  called  at  my  office,  and 
requested  me  to  accompany  her  to  the  office  of  Professor 
Q-orgas  so  as  to  be  present  and  administer  chloroform  for 
the  extraction  of  a  tooth. 

Having  endeavored  to  dissuade  her  from  taking  the 
anaesthetic  for  so  simple  an  operation,  and  finding  that  her 
mind  was  made  up  in  this  regard,  and  that  her  friends  were 
fully  aware  of  her  intentions,  I  thought  it  my  duty,  at 
least,  to  see  the  dentist  with  her. 

On  the  succeeding  morning,  I  accompanied  her  to  the 
office  of  Dr.  Q-orgas,  and  there  learned  from  him  that  he 
had  been  unwilling  to  administer  chloroform  because  of 
the  supposed  existence  of  some  serious  organic  disease  of  the 
heart. 

m 

Having  explained  to  him  that  the  disease  was  nervous  and 
not  organic,  that  chloroform  had  been  frequently  used  in 
her  case  not  only  with  impunity  but  with  positive  benefit, 
and  that  there  was,  in  reality,  less  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended in  that  instance  than  under  ordinary  circumstan- 
ces, I  then  attempted  to  persuade  her  not  to  use  the  agent 
for  so  simple  an  operation  as  the  one  proposed. 
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This -advice  was  given — not  because  even  ordinary  danger 
was  apprehended  in  administering  chloroform  to  one  who 
had  taken  it  so  frequently  with  perfect  safety — ^but  upon  the 
general  principle  that  so  simple  and  expeditious  a  proceed- 
ure  as  the  extraction  of  a  tooth  does  not  ordinarily  justify 
the  taking  of  any  risk  whatever,  for  the  purpose  of  avoid- 
ing the  pain  incident  to  it.  As  a  means  oi  frightening 
her  out  of  her  determination,  when  argument  and  persua- 
sion had  both  failed  me,  I  exaggerated  the  dangers  of  inhal- 
ing chloroform  in  the  semi-erect  posture,  and  insisted  that 
she  should  not  incur  them. 

As  a  compromise,  *^ Richardson's  Spray  Apparatus" 
was  finally  used,  but  the  taste  and  smell  of  the  ether  pi:ov- 
ixk%  unpleasant,  she  again  insisted  upon  the  chloroform, 
declaring  that  she  would  take  it  if  it  killed  her^  and  pro- 
testing thai  if  her  regular  medical  attendant  declined  to  ad- 
minister it,  she  would  have  it  done  hy  some  one  dse. 

Finding  that  she  was  irrevocably  determined  to  take  the 
chloroform,  and,  having  presented  all  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  such  a  step  fairly  to  her  mind,  I  concluded  that 
my  professional  obligations  in  this  connexion,  had  been 
fully  met,  and  that  it  was  my  duty  to  see  that  the  anaes- 
thetic  was  properly  administered. 

Taking  the  precaution  to  approximate  her  position  as 
near  as  possible  to  recumbency,  to  open  her  dress,  to  give 
her  whiskey  and  water  in  advance,  and  to  keep  my  hand 
constantly  on  her  pulse,  I  proceeded  to  administer  the 
chloroform  from  an  ordinary  towel  so  arranged  as  to  admit 
the  free  ingress  of  atmospheric  air  into  her  lungs. 

She  was  readily  impressed  by  the  agent,  the  tooth  was 
rapidly  extracted,  and  she  speedily  recovered  sufficient 
consciousness  and  power  of  locomotion  to  walk  into  an 
adjoining  room.  Full  anaasthesia  was  not  produced, 
for  she  remembered  what  had  been  said  and  done  while  ap- 
parently insensible,  and  chatted  laughingly  about  it  before 
she  left  the  dental  chair.  Her  pulse  remained  so  quiet, 
and  her  respiration  was  so  slightly  disturbed  during  the 
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whole  period  of  slumbdr,  as  to  induce  me  to  call  the  espec- 
ial attention  of  Dr.  Gorgas  to  the  tranquility  with  which 
these  functions  were  performed. 

After  remaining  about  half  an  hour  upon  the  sofa  in  an 
adjoining  room,  talking  pleasantly  with  her  companion 
and  myself,  she  got  up,  washed  her  face,  adjusted  her  hair 
and  insisted  on  visiting  a  relative  on  Preston  street,  some 
mile  and  a  half  distant.  To  my  remonstrances  against  the 
imprudence  of  leaving  the  oflBlce  so  speedily,  and  walking 
at  all,  she  replied  that  she  was  "perfectly  well,"  and  went 
skipping  gaily  out  of  the  door  in  advance  of  me. 

She  then  took  my  arm  and  walked  about  half  a  mile, 
to  her  mother's  house,  on  Calvert  street. 

Upon  reaching  home,  she  appeared  somewhat  nervous 
and  hysterical,  but  much  less  so  than  I  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect from  the  excitement  and  fatigue  to  which  she  had  been 
subjected,  and  than  more  trivial  circumstances  had  induced 
on  many  previous  occasions.  She  was  perfectly  intelligent ; 
there  was  no  drowsiness ;  and  nothing  approaching  to  the 
*'  anaesthetic  condition"  presented  itself  at  that  time,  or  af- 
terwards. Some  whiskey  was  administered,  and  she  seemed 
to  be  doing  well. 

Just  at  this  period  the  young  lady  who  had  accompan- 
ied her  to  the  dental  office,  and  who  had  been  greatly  in- 
terested and  excited  by  what  had  occurred  there,  fell  upon 
the  floor  in  a  violent  paroxysm  of  hysteria.  As  her  health 
was  delicate  and  such  attacks  unusual,  I  was  extremely 
solicitous  on  her  account,  and,  for  some  time  gave  my  at- 
tention exclusively  to  her. 

After  she  had  been  removed  to  another  chamber,  placed 
in  bed,  and  morphia  administered  subcutaneously,  I  went  to 
look  after  my  first  patient,  and  found,  to  my  great  regret, 
that  the  additional  excitement  had  been  too  much  for  her, 
and  that  one  of  her  regular  "attacks  "  had  developed  it- 
self in  the  interval.  She  was  still  sensible — so  much  so  as 
to  be  able  to  talk  about  her  condition,  and  to  assist  in  un- 
dressing herself — ^but  the  hysterical  symptoms  were  mo- 
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mentarily  growing  more  violent,  and  an  acnte  pain  locat- 
ing itself  alternately  in  the  uterus  and  heart,  was  com- 
plained of. 

One-quarter  of  a  grain  of  morphia  in  solution  was  then 
injected  into  her  arm,  at  her  solicitation — the  pulse  never 
having  been  depressed  by  the  action  of  the  chloroform. 
Two  hours  and  a-half  after  the  use  of  this  remedy,  as  the 
pain  had  increased,  and  there  was  neither  abatement  of  the 
nervous  symptoms  nor  the  least  disposition  to  somnolency, 
the  same  quantity  of  the  narcotic — one-quarter  of  a  grain 
in  solution — was  again  employed  in  a  similar  manner. 

Other  engagements  called  me  soon  afterwards  from  the 
house,  but  I  learn thatshe  gradually becamemorecomiK)sed, 
and  finally  slept.  Her  friends  inform  me  that  there  was 
no  stertorous  breathing,  no  unnatural  slowness  or  irregu- 
larity of  pulse,  no  alterations  of  the  countenance,  no  damp- 
ness and  coldness  of  the  surface,  and  in  fact,  none  of  those 
peculiar  symptoms  by  which  narcotism  is  so  infallibly  indi- 
cated, and  so  readily  diagnosed. 

About  half-past  seven  in  the  evening,  more  than  eight 
hours  after  the  use  of  tlie  chloroform,  her  friends  were 
startled  by  a  gurgling  sound  with  slight  struggling,  and 
hastening  to  her  room,  found  her  in  a  sinking  condi- 
tion. 

Professor  H.  L.  Byrd,  who  resides  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  was  hastily  summoned,  and  in  yain  at- 
tempted to  revive  her.  Under  his  judicious  treatment  her 
pulse  rallied  for  a  few  moments,  but  sank  again  into  the 
profound  quiescence  of  death.  I  reached  the  room  just  as 
the  last  expiration  released  her  lovely  spirit  from  its  earthly 
tenement  and  sent  it  forth  on  its  heavenward  journey.  Her 
extremities  were  still  warm ;  her  countenance  was  tranquil 
and  natural;  her  pupils  were  not  contracted;  and  every 
thing  indicated  that  death  had  been  sudden,  and  that 
it  had  commenced  at  the  heart. 

Three  questions  naturally  suggest  themselves,  in  this 
connection,  which  require  satisfactory  answers. 
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I.  Why  was  chloroform  administered  at  all,  to  a  patient 
suffering  from  disease  of  the  heart  ? 

To  this  I  would  respond, /rs%,  that  the  medical  attend- 
ant, after  exhausting  argument  and  entreaty,  was  con- 
strained to  yield  to  the  wishes  ot  the  young  lady,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  administration  of  the  ansssthetic  by  an  in- 
experienced hand,  and  that  it  might  he  properly  done : 

Secondly y  That  the  disease  in  question  was  not  struc- 
tural or  organic,  but  exclusively  nervous  or  functional — a 
speciesof  angina  pectoris — ^and  that,  according  to  the  teach- 
ings of  every  man  of  recognized  position  and  authority,  in 
the  profession,  chloroform  is  par  excellence  the  appropriate 
remedy  for  such  affections :  and,  thirdly ^  that  on  many 
previous  occasions,  both  with  my  sanction  and  without  it, 
she  had  used  this  agent  with  positive  impunity. 

II.  Was  the  patient's  fate  hastened  by  the  remedies 
employed  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  equally  plain  and  satis- 
factory. Chloroform  produces  its  toxic  effects  by  over- 
whelming the  medulla  oblongata,  and  thus  paralyzing  the 
organs  and  suspending  the  functions  which  are  presided 
over  by  that  great  centre.  This  result,  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  things,  is  never  postponed,  but  is  instantaneous.  The 
patient  dies  while  under  the  immediate  influence  of  the 
drug — death  takes  place  upon  the  table  while  anaesthesia 
exists.  The  heart  ceases  to  beat  at  that  period  when  the 
medulla  is  most  under  the  control  of  this  subtle  but  powerful 
agent.  The  danger  is  directly  proportional  to  the  pro- 
fundity and  persistence  of  the  anaesthetic  condition,  and 
inversely  so  to  the  rapidity  and  completeness  of  the  recov- 
ery— to  the  return  to  consciousness,  feeling  and  mobility. 

Nor  does  anaesthesia  reproduce  itself.  Its  subsidence  is 
a  finality.  Each  moment  serves  to  eliminate  from  the 
blood  more  and  more  of  the  agent  upon  which  this  pecu- 
liar condition  depends,  and  to  increase  the  difficulties  of 
its  re-development. 

In  this  instance,  the  patient  passed  safely  through  the 
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period  of  danger — neither  heart,  lungs,  nor  brain  were  in- 
juriously impressed  by  the  agent.  Her  recovery  was  rapid 
and  complete.  No  sign  or  symptom — not  the  slightest 
trace  or  indication — of  the  anaesthetic  condition  was  de- 
veloped at  any  subsequent  period  in  the  history  of  the 
case,  and  sufficient  time — more  than  eight  hours — had 
elapsed  to  preclude  the  contingency  of  its  re-appearance. 

Again,  the  observations  of  medical  men  throughout  the 
world,  have  established,  that  however  dangerous  it  may  be 
in  its  primary  influence  upon  the  economy,  its  secondary 
effect  is  to  induce  repose,  rest,  tranquility  throughout 
the  nervous  system.  In  the  Italian  campaign  of  1859, 
this  fact  was  demonstrated  in  thirty  thousand  instances , 
there  being  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  Mr.  McLeod, 
in  his  Surgical  Notes  on  the  Crimean  War,  reports  twenty 
thousand  cases  in  which  the  same  truth  was  exemplified. 
My  own  experience,  together  with  that  of  multitudes  of 
surgeons  who  served  on  either  side  in  the  late  struggle,  sus- 
tains this  conclusion  to  the  fullest  and  farthest  extent. 

The  previous  history  of  Miss  Jones'  case  convinces  me 
that  some  tranquilizing  but  not  depressing  influence  was 
exerted  upon  her  by  the  secondary  action  of  the  chloroform, 
as  she  w^as  much  less  nervous  up  to  the  attack  of  her  friend 
than  she  had  frequently  been  made  by  the  most  trivial  cir- 
cumstance when  no  such  restraining  power  was  in  operation. 

So  far  as  the  hypodermic  use  of  the  morphia  is  concerned 
the  whole  matter  is  readily  disposed  of. 

She  had  repeatedly  taken  as  much  as  a  whde  grain  by 
this  method,  with  impunity ;  the  dose  was  too  small  a  oiW 
to  produce  injurious  effects  under  any  circumstances ^  and 
her  condition  immediately  preceding  and  succeeding  her 
death,  furnishes  the  most  incontestable  proof  that  she  was 
not  narcotised. 

in.  Did  she  really  die  of  disease  of  the  heart? 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  neither  the  chloroform  nor 
the  morphia  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  sad 
termination.     It  has,  also,  been  shown  that  she  suffered  at 
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times  from  a  most  painful  and  dangerous  affection  of  her 
heart — from  a  disease  of  that  organ  which  had  repeatedly 
placed  her  life  in  jeopardy.  These  circumstances,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  suddenness  of  her  demise^  with  the 
intense  pain  previously  experienced  in  the  preecordial  re- 
gion, and  with  the  condition  of  the  body  after  death,  her 
warm  extremities,  natural  countepance,  dry  skin,  normal 
pupils,  &c.,  point  with  unerring  certainty  to  the  heart  as 
the  point  from  which  the  fatal  shaft  was  hurled. 

Apart  from  these  a  priori  reasonings,  this  position  is 
rendered  impregnable  by  the  testimony  of  the  only  compe- 
tent witness  to  the  closing  scene  of  this  unfortunate  lady's 
life.  Professor  Byrd,  whose  ability  to  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment cannot  be  questioned,  and  to  whom  alone  was  fur- 
nished an  opportunity  to  arrive  at  an  intelligent  conclu- 
sion in  this  connection,  gives  it  as  his  unqualified  belief 
that  slie  *^died  of  disease  of  the  heart."  His  written  opin- 
ion is  appended  to  this  paper.  My  own  convictions  fully  ac- 
cord with  his ;  and  I  feel  assured  that  such  will  be  the  de- 
liberate judgment  of  any  intelligent  and  honest  profes- 
sional man  who  carefully  considers  the  facts  embodied  in 
this  article. 

I  have,  therefore,  no  hesitation  in  announcing  that  Miss 
Jones  died  of  cardiac  neuralgia  incident  to  an  attack  of 
hysteria — a  disease  from  which  she  had  suffered  intensely 
during  a  great  portion  of  her  brief  existence. 

The  following  statements  will,  without  doubt,  place  the 
whole  matter  in  its  proper  light  before  both  professions. 


STATEMENT  OP  PROFESSOR  GOROAS. 

Baltimore,  April  15,  1867. 

Prof.  Edward  Warren — Dear  Sir: 

I  have  carefully  read  the  statements  contained  in  the 
above  article,  and  take  pleasure  in  bearing  the  most  em- 
phatic testimony  to  their  correctness,  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  what  transpired  in  my  presence. 
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I  had  declined  to  administer  chloroform  in  the  case  of 
Miss  Jones,  for  the  reason,  that  she  informed  me  that  she 
was  subject  to  a  serious  affection  of  the  heart.  Of  the  na- 
ture of  that  disease,  I  had  not  enjoyed  an  opportunity  to 
inform  myself ;  and  my  objections  to  taking  the  responsi- 
bility of  using  the  anajsthetic,  were  based  upon  the  general 
rule  which  has  been  established  on  this  subject. 

On  the  28th  of  March  last  Miss  Jones  called  at  my  office 
with  you,  and  again  insisted  upon  taking  chloroform. 

In  response  to  our  united  efforts  to  dissuade  her  from  so 
doing,  she  replied  positively,  that  she  would  take  the  chlo- 
roform if  it  kiUed  her,  and  that,  if  you  refused  to  comply 
with  her  request  she  would  have  it  administered  by  some  one 
e&e. 

*•'  Richardson's  Spray  Apparatus*'  was  then  tried,  but  so 
soon  as  the  ether  came  in  contact  with  her  mouth,  she  re- 
fused to  submit  to  the  application,  but  again  declared  she 
would  have  chloroform. 

Entreaty  was  once  more  attempted  but  in  vain.  The 
dangers  incident  to  the  inhalation  of  chloroform  in  an  erect 
position  were  presented  to  her,  without  effect ;  you  then  ad- 
ministered the  chloroform,  and  I  extracted  the  tooth.  She 
rapidly  recovered  from  the  effect  of  this  agent,  and  in  about 
half  an  hour,  left  my  office  apparently  perfectly  well.  In 
response  to  your  persuasion  to  remain  longer,  or  at  least  to 
ride  home  in  a  hack,  she  replied  that  she  was  '*  going  to 
Preston  street  to  see  a  relative,*'  and  actually  ran,  laugh- 
ing and  talking,  out  of  the  door  in  advance  of  her  friends, 
to  all  appearances,  in  as  good  health  as  she  ever  was.  I 
regarded  her  recovery  from  the  anaesthetic  state  as  complete. 

An  experience  of  ten  years  in  the  use  of  ana&sthetic 
agents  enables  me  to  say,  that  a  more  careful  and  skil- 
ful administration  of  chloroform  could  not  have  been  made. 
A  very  small  quantity  of  the  agent  was  used,  and  every 
possible  precaution  that  science  and  experience  could  sug- 
gest was  taken  to  prevent  a  fatal  result. 

I  have  no  idea  that  the  chloroform  had  anything  to  do 
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with  her  death,  but  am  convinced  that  she  died  from  "dis- 
ease of  the  heart. ' ' 

Yours,  very  truly,  &c. 

F.  J.  S.  GoRGAS,  M.D., 
Prof,  of  Dental  Surgery  in  Baltimore  College. 


STATEMENT  OF  PROF.  BYRD. 

Now  21  North  Calvert  Street, 
Baltimore,  April  4,  1867. 

Prof.  Edward  Warren — My  Dear  Doctor : 

In  response  to  your  request  for  an  expression  of  my  pro- 
fessional opinion  in  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  death  of  Miss 
E.  J.  Jones,  I  have  to  say  that  it  is  my  belief  that  she  died 
from  disease  of  the  heart. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obe*t  servant, 

H.  L.  Byrd,  M.D 


»^  *  ♦  • 


ARTICLE  VI. 

Fillings  vs.  "  Plugs y*  et  Introducers  vs.  "  Pluggers. 
By  Andrew  B.  Brookins,  D.D.S. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  so  many  of  our  first-class 
operators  stijl  continue  the  use  of  these  inexpressive,  in- 
elegant, unprofessional  terms. 

That  ^^gutter-dentists,"  as  Dr,  Atkinson  facetiously 
calls  them,  who  have  mechanically  attached  themselves  to 
our  profession,  with  parasitic  tenacity,  as  the  sponge  to 
the  sea-girt  rock  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  or  barnacles 
to  an  East  Indiaman,  should  bring  along  with  them  bar- 
barism and  inelegance,  is  a  matter  of  no  great  surprise, 
being  isolated  and  irresponsible;  desiring  their  patients 
to  be  no  better  informed  than  themselves,  and  ignoring  as 
innovations  the  right  use  of  correct  language. 
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We  cannot  take  up  a  Dental  Catalogue  but  the  words 
"plugs,  pluggers/'  &c.,  haunt  us  from  beginning  to  the 
conclusion,  like  the  ghost  of  Hamlet^  and  one  does  not 
feel  relieved  until  he  has  run  his  pencil  through  these 
intract<ablo  ** plug-uglies"  and  writes  on  the  margin  the 
proper  representatives. 

It  is  a  painful  commentary  on  our  profession  that  proper 
language  cannot  be  universally  used  to  express  proper 
ideas  in  the  advancement  of  icCur  i??ofettsional, status. 

We  hftvje  no  right  to  expect'  the  /^prnmonalty  to  be  cog- 
nizant of  professional'tf riasitill  we  eefciicutd  ihem^.aajj  ^e 
cannot  do  this , till  Ve  educate  ourselves. '  We  cannot  give 
a  dollar  if  we  do  .not  podis^s  at.  : 


»  <  ■  »  « 


ARTICLE  VII. 

Aluminum, 
By  Jambs  B.  Bean,  D.D.S. 

This  metal  is  named  from  cdumen^  the  Latin  term  for 
alum,  which  is  a  double  salt  of  potassa  and  the  earth  al- 
umina combined  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  name  alumin- 
ium has  been  adopted  by  some  writers,  but  we  can  see  no 
just  reason  for  this  orthography ;  alumium  would  have 
been  more  consistent  with  our  own  word  alum;  and  for  the 
sake  of  euphony  or  uniformity  of  termination,  we  might 
also  say  pl4ztinium  or  tantalium  in  place  of  platinum  or 
tantalum. 

The  chemical  symbol  of  aluminum  is  Al.,  its  combining 
number  is  13.7  and  its  specific  gravity  about  2.30  when 
cast,  but  may  be  increased  to  2.60  by  hammering  or  rol- 
ling. 

.  The  sesquioxide,  or  alumina  is  the  only  compound  of  this 
metal  with  oxygen,  and  is  so  called  because  of  its  isomor- 
phism, with  the  sesquioxide  of  iron.  The  metal  aluminum 
thus  combined  with  oxygen  and  other  elements  is  more 
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abundant  on  the  earth  than  any  other  of  this  class  of 
bodies  that  has  been  rendered  useful  in  the  arts  in  its  me- 
tallic state.  As  well  as  being  the  principal  component  of 
all  clays,  which  are  combinations  of  sesquioxide  of  alumi- 
num with  silicic  acid,  it  is  a  large  constituent  of  all  gran- 
ites and  felspathic  rocks,  and  appears  in  a  state  of  purity 
in  the  precious  gems  sapphire  and  ruby.  Corundum  and 
emery  are  alsa  pearly  pure.alimiina. 

AluminunfJ  ^mTelly^'k^Mv^i^t^  chemists  only  as  a  gray 
pow4ejc.ri3aemUmg,Js5ofigy^pl{ltinum5  is.iiow  jft-^ared  in 
lirgi  sfflaftlitt/s  Itf^^raiie  ^d  lEfe^Jkdd  652  i\\  fejomposi- 
tioEcoi  thp  ojijoride^.or  fljiociclQ.by  gadjura:  The  chloride 
of  ffl^pJiiyJiff^S.iffepared^j^  thtf.-iai^er.^ale  by  passing 
chlorine  over  a  previously  ignited  mixture  of  clay  and 
coal-tar  in  retorts  like  those  used  in  the  preparation  of  coal 
gas,  and  is  either  made  to  pass  into  a  chamber  lined  with 
plates  of  earthenware,  where  it  condenses  into  a  compact 
crystalline  mass  ;  or  the  vapor  is  made  to  pass  over  chlo- 
ride of  sodium  at  a  red  heat,  whereby  it  is  cbnverted  into 
the  double  chloride  of  aluminum  and  sodium.  To  effect 
the  reduction,  400  parts  of  this  double  salt,  200  parts  of 
chloride  of  sodium,  200  parts  of  fluor  spar,  (or  better  cry- 
olite,) all  perfectly  dry  and  finely  powdered,  are  mixed 
together,  and  the  mixture  placed,  together  with  75  or  80 
parts  of  sodium,  in  an  earthen  crucible,  the  saline  mixture 
and  the  sodium  being  deposited  in  alternate  layers.  The 
crucible  is  then  moderately  heated  till  the  action  begins, 
afterwards  to  redness,  the  melted  mass  stirred  with  an 
earthenware  rod  and  afterwards  poured  out.  Twenty 
parts  of  aluminum  are  thus  obtained  in  a  compact  lump, 
and  about  five  parts  in  globules  encrusted  with  a  gray 
mass.     (H.  Ste-Claire  Deville.) 

Since  the  great  improvement  of  Deville  in  the  produc- 
tion of  this  metal  on  the  large  scale,  it  has  attracted  con- 
siderable attention  from  the  manufacturing  as  well  as  the 
scientific  world  ;  and  within  the  past  few  years,  the  dental 
profession  have  looked  forward  with  much  interest  to  the 
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time  when  aluminum  should  be  successfully  adapted  to  use 
as  a  base  for  artificial  teeth.  Then  to  a  cursory  view  of  • 
the  properties  of  the  metal  under  consideration  which  more 
immediately  concern  it«  manipulation  in  the  dental  lalSor- 
atory,  together  with  the  progress  of  the  recent  experiments 
of  the  writer  in  casting  plates  for  artificial  teeth,  will  con- 
chide  this  brief  article.    ^ 

AUiminum  is  peculiarly  suited  to  the  construction  of 
bases  of  artificial  teeth,  and  more  particularly  for  upper 
sets.  When  cast,  in  its  pure  state,  it  is  less  than  one- 
fourth  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  silver,  about  one* 
eighth  the  weight  of  gold,  and  little  more  than  one-tenth 
the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  platinum.  It  is  nearly  as 
strong  and  rigid  as  an  equal  thickness  of  wrought  iron  ; 
it  is  as  tenacious  as  ordinary  cast  brass,  and  will  bend 
back  and  forth  several  times  before  breaking.  Its  white- 
ness  and  lustre  when  polished  rivals  that  of  silver,  and 
when  burnished  attains  a  brilliancy  more  lasting  under 
wear  than  that  of  silver.  When  heated,  aluminum  attains 
a  pasty  condition  as  it  approaches  a  red  heat,  and  at  a 
cherry  red  it  is  quite  fluid,  yet  remains  very  sluggish  in 
its  movements,  owing  to  its  extreme  lightness  and  the  thin 
bkin  of  oxide  that  seems  to  envelope  the  mass.  At  a 
bright  red  heat  it  still  remains  unaltered  by  contact  with 
the  air,  but. at  a  white  heat  it  takes  fire  and  burns  with  a ' 
brilliant  flame,  leaving  behind  a  mass  of  fiised  corundum. 
Nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  have  no  perceptible  action  on 
aluminum  at  common  temperatures,  but  boiling  nitric  acid 
attacks  it  with  about  the  rapidity  that  aqua  regia  -does 
pure  gold.  Hydrochloric  acid  attacks  it  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, slowly  dissolving  it  with  the  evolution  of  hy- 
drogen gas.  Acetic  acid  in  a  concentrated  state,  exposed 
to  the  open  air,  dissolves  it  very  slowly  after  one  or  two 
day's  immersion,  but  common  vinegar  has  no  perceptible 
action.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  is  the  most  com- 
mon agent  that  attacks  silver  and  even  gold  plates  in  the 
mouth,  has  no  action  whatever  on  pure  aluminum.     Its 
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permanence  in  the  mouth  will  undoubtedly  be  equal  to  gold 
.or  platinum  ;  pieces  that  have  been  worn  in  the  mouth  for 
weeks  even  without  cleaning,  under  the  immediate  obser- 
vation of  the  writer,  showed  no  action  whatever  by  the 
fluids  of  the  mouth. 

Many  gentlemen  in  the  dental  profession  have  been 
carefully  experimenting,  in  view  of  making  a  successful 
application  of  this  excellent  metal  to  our  purposes ;  but  as 
yet,  so  far  as  is  known  to  the  writer,  no  one  has  succeede.d 
in  casting  a  satisfactory  plate  with  teeth  attached,  which 
would  fit  the  mouth,  until  his  experiments  proved  success- 
ful  a  few  weeks  ago,  after  months  of  discouraging  and  la- 
borious investigation  and  experimenting.  The  writer  suc- 
ceeded in  casting  a  plate  in  1860,  but  was  unable  to  produce 
a  plate  with  uncracked  teeth  attached  until  last  November, 
and  the  prodigious  shrinkage  of  the  metal  was  not  over- 
come so  as  to  make  a  perfect  fit  to  the  mouth,  until  within 
the  last  two  or  three  months.  It  is  now  confidently  as- 
serted,  that  in  a  very  short  time  the  process  will  be  devel- 
oped in  its  details,  and  the  apparatus  prepared  for  using 
it  so  as  to  offer  it  to  the  profession  for  successful  applica- 
tion. Since  the  production  of  the  article  published  in  the 
April  number  of  the  Dental  Cosmos,  page  470,  current 
volume,  the  writer  has  made  many  important  improve- 
ments, and  others  are  yet  under  trial,  he  must  therefore 
ask  his  brethren  of  the  profession  to  be  patient,  and  they 
shall  have  the  benefit  of  all  of  these  improvements  in  due 
time.  No  great  improvement  in  an  art  like  this  is  quickly 
developed,  and  it  is  not  desirable  that  these  experiments 
should  be  given  out  until  perfected^  or  at  least  reduced  to 
a  practical  form. 

For  the  information  of  dentists,  the  writer  would  state 
that  as  soon  as  there  is  a  demand  for  the  metal,  it  will  be 
imported  and  for  sale  in  bars  at  the  Dental  Depots.  Its 
present  price  is  $2.00  to  $2.50  per  oz.,  in  gold;  and  plates 
will  rarely  weigh  over  one  ounce.  The  apparatus  and  outfit 
for  making  aluminum  work  will  be  less  expensive  than 
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that  for  vulcanite  work,  and  much  easier  kept  in  order. 
The  labor  of  making  a  set  on  aluminum  will  be  about  that 
of  firslH^Iass  gold  work^  and  it  gives  room  for  an  almost 
imlimited  amount  of  skill  in  accomplishing  its  perfection, 
consequently  it  will  largely  tend  to  the  elevation  and  high- 
est developement  of  our  art. 

The  writer  would  not  use  aluminum  for  lower  sets,  al- 
though it  is  as  easily  applied  to  these,  yet  its  lightness 
and  strength  is  its  great  recommendation  for  upper  sets ; 
and  there  is  nothing  better  than  pure  tin,  or  an  alloy  of 
tin  and  silver,  for  lower  sets,  as  we  want  these  as  compact 
and  heavy  as  possible. 
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The  Association  of  the  Colleges  of  Dentistry  met  in  the 
lecture  room  of  the  Philadelphia  Dental  College,  in  Phil- 
delphia,  on  Wednesday,  March  20,  1867,  at  10  o'clock, 
A.M. 

Professor  E.  Parmley,  President  in  the  Chair. 

There  were  present  from  the  Baltimore  Dental  College, 
Professors  P.  H.  Austen,  F.  J.  8.  Gorgas ;  Ohio  Dental 
College,  Prof.  J.  Taft;  Penna.  Dental  College,  Profs.  T. 
L.  Buckingham,  George  T.  Barker,  E.  Wildman,  W.  S. 
Forbes,  J.  Truman ;  Philadelphia  Dental  College,  Profs. 
J.  H.  McQuillen,  J.  F.  Flagg,  Thomas  Wardle,  C.  A. 
Kingsbury  and  J.  E.  Garretson ;  New  York  Dental  Col- 
lege, Proft.  E.  Parmley,  F.  D.  Weisse,  N.  W.  Kingsley, 
R.  King  Brown. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  name  of  Prof.  H.  Judd,  of  the  Missouri  College  of 
Dentistry,  was  presented  for  membership  in  this  Associa- 
tion. 

A  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  receive  and  re- 
port upon  the  application. 

Committee  consisted  of  Profs.  George  T.  Barker,  N.  W. 
Kingsley  and  J.  H.  McQuillen. 
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After  due  deliberation,  the  committee  made  the  follow- 
ing report : 

We  have  examined  the  credentials  of  Prof.  H.  Judd  as 
a  delegate  to  this  Association,  and  would  respectfully  re- 
port that  owing  to  the  peculiar  position  in  which  the  in- 
stitution now  stands  that  he  represents,  we  do  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  recommend  him  as  a  member  of  this  body,  but 
would  suggest  that  for  the  present  he  be  invited  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  sessions  of  this  meeting,  and  take  part  in  the 
deliberations. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Weisse, 

Resolved,  That  the  resolutions  presented,  considered  and 
approved  at  the  last  meeting  of  this  Association  be  now 
taken  up  and  adopted  ;  after  which,  the  following  resolu- 
tions constituting  regulations  for  all  the  Colleges  represen- 
ted in  this  body  were  discussed,  pending  which  the  Asso- 
ciation adjourned  to  meet  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  Penn. 
Dental  College,  at  3^  o'clock,  P.  M. 

AFTERKOON  SESSION. 

The  Association  met  at  4^  o'clock,  P.  M,,  at  the  place 
designated  by  the  adjoiu'nment. 

Minutes  of  the  morning  session  were  read  and  approved. 
The  following  regulations  and  by-laws  were  now  adopted 

I.  That  the  rule  of  our  Dental  Colleges  allowing  one 
session  in  a  medical  college  to  be  considered  equivalent  to 
one  course  in  a  Dental  College  be  abolished. 

II.  That  two  full  years  of  pupilage  with  a  reputable 
Dental  practitioner,  inclusive  of  two  complete  courses  of 
lectures  in  a  Dental  College,  be  required  to  entitle  the 
candidate  to  an  examination  for  graduation  for  the  degree 
of  D.D.S. 

III.  That  a  graduate  of  a  respectable  medical  college, 
who  has  been  under  the  pupilage  of  a  reputable  Dentist 
for  one  year,  and  shall  have  attended  one  full  course  of  lee* 
tures  in  a  Dental  College,  shall  be  entitled  to  examination 
for  the  degree  of  D.D.S. 
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IV.  That  eight  years  of  Dental  practice,  including 
regular  pupilage,  will  be  regarded  aa  equivalent  to  one 
course  of  lectures. 

V.  That  the  regular  term  of  instruction  in  the  Dental 
Colleges,  be  five  months,  the  sessions  in  each  to  commence 
ou  the  fifteenth  day  of  October,  annually. 

VI.  That  students  entering  the  Colleges  later  than  the 
10th  of  November,  will  not  be  credited  for  a  full  course, 
nor  be  eligible  to  graduation  at  the  same  term. 

VII.  That  a  candidate  for  graduation  will  be  required 
to  furnish  a  written  certificate  of  having  fulfilled  the  re- 
quired pupilage,  or  period  of  practice. 

VIII.  Regarding  the  education  ef  the  profession  as  the 
primary  and  only  object  in  the  establishment  of  Dental 
Colleges,  therefore. 

Resolved^  That  whilst  this  Association  does  not  forbid, 
it  cannot  approve  the  conferring  of  degrees  upon  persons 
who  have  not  complied  with  the  regulations  agreed  upon 
by  this  body,  with  the  exception  of  gentlemen  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  as  contributors  to  Dental  science. 

The  regulation  marked  number  eight  was  very  warmly 
and  earnestly  discussed  by  almost  all  the  members  ;  pend- 
ing which,  a  motion  was  made  by  Prof.  George  T.  Barker 
to  lay  it  on  the  table.  The  vote  upon  this  motion  being 
taken  by  Colleges  was  as  follows : 

Tea,  Penn.  Dental  College. 

Nays,  Baltimore  Dental  College  ;  Ohio  Dental  College ; 
Philadelphia  Dental  College  ;  New  York  Dental  College. 

After  some  further  discussion,  and  amendment  of  the 
resolution  by  Prof.  Austen,  the  vote  upon  it  was  taken,  and 
was  as  follows : 

Yeas,  Baltimore  Dental  College  ;  Ohio  Dental  College  ; 
Philadelphia  Dental  College ;  New  York  Dental  College. 

Nay,  Penn.  Dental  College. 

Immediately  after  this  vote,  the  Faculty  of  the  Penn. 
Dental  College,  announced  through  their  Dean,  that  the 
passage  of  this  resolution  rendered  it  necessary  for  them 
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lifjsfJxed^  Tliat  we  rec--  jrire  tlat  t'.e  tr:iest  dignitr  ot 
the  Dental,  as  any  otler  sj^^ialrv,  is  rein  J  alone  in  the 
^flncation  of  it^  practiti-.ners.  anl  tLat  this  education 
«houlJ  be  one  o'^mmoa  to  all  oeJical  men,  and  that  it  l^e 
the  object  of  this  Ass-xriation  of  C-'lleges  to  so  educate 
tlieir  students — advancinc:  to  this  object  as  rapidly  as  cir- 
cumstances seem  to  warrant,  thus  merging  the  specialty 
into  the  common  mother  practice. 

This  resolution  called  forth  some  earnest  discussion,  after 
which,  the  following   was  submitted  by  Prof.  B.  Kiqg 

Brown : 

Honoring  the  sentiments  which  animate  Dr.  Garretson 
in  the  presentation  of  his  resolution,  and  favoring  the  full- 
est and  most  ample  instructions  on  the  part  of  Dental  Col- 
leges, but  considering  that  a  matter  which  should  be  left 
to  the  different  Faculties,  I  respectfully  move  that  the  res- 
olution be  laid  on  the  table. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Weisse : 

Eeadvedj  That  we  reconsider  the  action  of  yesterday,  in 
regard  to  the  reception  of  Prof.  H.  Judd,  of  the  Missouri 
Dental  College  as  a  member  of  this  Association. 

The  vote  was  unanimous  for  the  reconsideration. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Weisse  : 

Besolvedy  That  on  the  establishment  in  the  Missouri  Den- 
tal CoUeo'e  of  such  additional  Chairs  as  are  regarded  by 
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this  Association  necessary  to  qualify  Dental  pi:jactitioner8, 
viz :  those  of  Operative  and  Mechanical  Dentistry,  the  said 
Faculty  shall  become  ipso  facto  members  of  this  Associa- 
tion. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  McQuillen : 

Besdved,  That  the  next  annual  sessions  of  the  Colleges 
begin  on  the  15th  day  of  October,  1867. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Kingsley: 

Besdved,  That  when  this  Association  adjourn,  it  be  to 
meet  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  19th  day  of  March, 
1868. 

It  was  moved  that  the  expenses  of  the  Association  be  paid 
by  an  assessment  on  the  Colleges. 

On  motion  of  Dr#  Weiss : 

Besdved,  That  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  have  the 
Constitution,  By-Laws  and  Regulations  of  this  Association 
stereotyped,  for  printing  sheets  for  distribution  to  the  dif- 
ferent Faculties. 

J.  Taft  was  appointed  Treasurer  of  the  Association. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  the  Faculties  of  the 
Dental  Colleges  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness received  at  their  hands  by  this  Association  during 
its  sessions  here. 

The  various  Faculties,  in  the  person  of  their  various  offi- 
cial officers,  signed  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  after 
which  the  Association  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  city  of  New 
York  on  the  19th  of  March,  1868. 

J.  Taft, 

Secretary. 
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Dental  Colleqe  Commencemesis. 

Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery. 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  commencement  of  the  Bal- 
timore College  of  Dental  Surgery  was  held  at  the  Concordia 
Building,  Baltimore,  on  Thursday  evening,  February  28, 
1867. 

The  exercises  of  the  occasion  were  opened  with  prayer 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Q.  C.  M.  Roberts.  The  names  of  the 
Graduates  were  then  announced,  and  the  degree  of  "Doc- 
tor of  Dental  Surgery"  was  conferred  by  the  Dean  of  the 
Faculty,  Prof.  F.  J.  S.  Gorgas,  upon  the  following  gen- 
tlemen : — Hugh  Wilson  Arthur,  Md.  ;  Warner  Julian 
Bailey,  Miss. ;  John  Robert  Barr,  4^1a. ;  Thomas  Lig- 
get  Beckenbaugh,  Md.  ;  J.  Robson  BromwelU  Md.  ; 
Walter  Bruce,  Va. ;  Andrew  Simon  Cutler,  Ind. ;  Augus- 
tus Boyd  Doremus,  La. ;  Joshua  Stevenson  Dorsey,  Md.  ; 
John  Francis  Ruter  Dufour,  Dist.  of  C.  ;  Joseph  Root 
England,  Md. ;  John  d'Oyley  Evans,  France ;  Wil- 
liam Farmer,  Va. ;  James  Taliaferro  Grant,  Tenn. ;  Silon 
Homer  Henhel,  Va. ;  James  Hogg,  Md.  ;  B.  Rush  Jen- 
nings, Md.  ;  Henry  R.  Johnson,  Va ;  Harry  Galbraitli 
Leas,  Fa;  Algernon  Mosely  Lee,  M.D.,  N.  C.  ;  Alfred  Fitz- 
gerald Malone,  Fla. ;  George  William  Massamore,  Md.  ; 
Isaac  Carrington  Morton,  Va. ;  James  William  Miller, 
Va. ;  Charles  A.  Norwood,  Md.  ;  Robert  Lyon  Scale,  M. 
D.,  Ala  ;  Isaiah  Simpson,  S.  C. ;  Ezekiel  Cooper  Stockton, 
M.D.,  Pa. ;  George  N.  Swormstedt,  Ind. ;  Marion  Elisha 
Tarvin,  Ala.  ;  John  Charles  Uhler,  Md. 

After  this  part  of  the  ceremony  had  been  concluded,  the 
valedictory  address  was  delivered  by  Prof.  Russell  Mur- 
doch. Some  remarks  were  then  made  by  Prof.  Thomas  E. 
Bond,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  benediction  was  pro- 
noun'X»d  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Roberts.  The  large  and  beauti- 
ful li/ill  was  filled  with  the  friends  and  acquaintances  of  the 
jxraduat/*H,  and  the  excellent  music  of  the  '*  Blues'  Band'' 
tended  greatly  to  enliven  the  scene. 
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It  will  no  doubt  be  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  the  Bal- 
timore College  to  announce  that  the  number  of  matricu- 
lants was  almost  double  that  of  the  previous  session,  and 
that  the  graduating  class  numbered  thirty-one. 

The  faculty  were  much  gratified  at  the  presence  of  a 
nnmbep  of  the  former  graduates  of  the  institution,  gentle- 
men whom  they  feel  proud  to  number  among  its  Alumni. 

The  following  change  in  the  faculty  was  also  announced ; 
Dr.  H.  H.  Keech  having  resigned  the  Demonstratorship  of 
Operative  Dentistry,  Dr.  Hugh  McGinnis  Grant,  of  Abing- 
don, Virginia,  of  the  class  of  1855,  has  been  appointed 
Demonstrator  of  Operative  Dentistry. 


Ohio  College  of  DciUcd  Surgery. 

The  twenty-first  annual  commencement  of  this  College 
was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  College  Building,  Cincinnati, 
March  6th,  1867.     The  degree  of  ''  Doctor  of  Dental  Sur^ 
gery"  was  conferred  by  Dr.  James  Taylor,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  on  the  following  gentlemen: 

W.  C.  Stanley,  F.  McGinniss,  F.  Peabody,  G.  W.  Field, 
H.  L.  Ambler,  J.  T.  Child,  B.  Eaton,  P.  T.  Clark,  W. 
A.  Grahame,  R.  F.  Ludwig,  J.  R.  Irelan,  J.  Ropp. 

The  valedictory  was  read  by  Prof.  Spalding,  on  account 
of  the  absence  of  Dr.  Richardson,  by  whom  it  was  written. 

The  graduating  class  numbered  twelve. 


Pennsylvania  College  oj  Dental  Surgery. 

The  eleventh  annual  commencement  of  this  College  was 
held  at  Musical  Fund  Hall,  Philadelphia,  March  Ist,  1867. 

The  degree  of  ''Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery"  was  con- 
ferred by  Dr.  W.  W.  Fouche,  upon  the  following  gentle- 
men, who  were  regular  students  in  attendance  upon  the 
lectures,  twenty-six  in  number : 
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Stephen  Annos,  Cubft ;  John  Aspinwall,  Jr.,  Masa. : 
Edward  M.  Beesly,  N.  J.  ;  Charles  Biilkley,  Pa,  ;  John 
N.  Crouse,  111.  ;  Charles  H.  Darby,  Mo.  ;  Frank  Darby, 
N.  Y.  ;  Squire  C.  Daynn,  N.  Y.  ;  James  W  Gurley,  Or. ; 
Robert  Huey,  Pa. ;  Jamea  Lewi3,Vt. ;  David  E.  Martin,  Pa,- 
Mariano  Martorell,  Porto  Rico  :  John  Q.  McDavid,  S.  C.  ■ 
Henry  W.  Moore,  Pa.  ;  Gonzalo  Orne,  Cuba ;  Caslmiro  . 
Portillo,  Cuba ;  George  L.  Rauch,  Pa.  ;  John  S.  Smith, 
Pa.  ;  James  A.  Sheldon,  N.  Y.  ;  Clinton  W.  Strang,  N. 
Y.  ;  James  Taylor,  England ;  George  R.  Thomas,  Pa.  ; 
Francisco  Vega,  Porto  Rico  ;  H.  Meredith  White,  M.D., 
Pa.  ;  Joseph  F.  Winslow,  N.  Y. 

The  same  degree  was  also  conferred  upon  the  following 
gentlemen,  who  have  been  in  practice  since  1852,  but  who 
were  not  required  to  attend  the  lectures  of  the  institution, 
a  course  which  it  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Association  of  Dental  Colleges,  isdtsappro- 
of  by  all  the  other  Colleges : 

G.  C.  Brown,  N.  J.  ;  J.  F.  Learning,  N.  J.  ;  D.  R. 
Greenlee,  Pa.  ;  J.  H.  Githens,  Pa.  ;  Spenser  Roberta,  Pa.  ; 
Amos  Wirt,  Pa.  ;  A.  R.  Robbins,  Pa.  ;  Benjamin  Wood, 
N.  Y.  ;  C.  A.  Marvin,  N.  Y.  ;  W.  C,  Parks,  N.  Y.;  G.  H. 
I'erino,  K.  Y.  ;  C.  E.  Francis,  N.  Y.  ;  W.  B.  Hurd,  N. 
Y.  ;  T.  Burgh,  N.  Y.  ;  S.  Hassell,  N.  Y. ;  A.  L.  Korth- 
rop,  N.  Y.  ;  Enoe  G.  Ray,  N.  Y. ;  T.  H.  Musgrove,  Md.; 
W.  W".  Russell,  Mass.  ;  J.  A.  Salmon,  Mass.  ;  E.  G. 
Leacli,  Mass.  ;  D.  S.  Dickerman,  Mass.  ;  Chester  Heath, 
N.  II. 

Tlic  valedictory  was  delivered  by  Prof.  T.  L.  Bucking- 
hnm.  

Philadelphia  Denial  College. 

The  fourth  annual  Commencement  of  this  College  was 
hi'Kl  Hi' Musical  Fund  Hall,  Philadelphia,  March  1,  1867. 

Thi'  degree  of  "  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery"  was  conier- 
r«l  by  Rev.  Richard  Newton,  D.  D,  upon  the  following 
^nlk'iiion,  thirty  in  number; 
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Julian  J.  ADderson,  Ma88.  ;  Stephen  T.  Beale,  Jr., 
Penn.;  James  E.  Blanchard,  La.;  Frederick  K.  Crosby, 
Conn.;  Charles  M.  Curtis,  Penn.;  Roger  Cutlar,  N.  C. ; 
Charles  V.  Du  Bouchett,  Penn.;  George  P.  Franklin, 
Penn. ;  Henry  L.  Gilmour,  Ireland;  Edward  Goertz,  Ger- 
many ;  Daniel  G.  Harkins,  Mass. ;  William  C.  Head, 
Penn. ;  Arthur  Holbrook,  Wis. ;  William  H.  Howard, 
Penn. ;  Frank  A.  Hunter,  N.  Y. ;  John  G.  James,  N.  C. ; 
31.  Lukens  Long,  Penn. ;  Andrew  F.  McAvenney,  N.  B. ; 
[,ewi6  P.  Meredith,  Ohio;  Edward  D.  Moore,  Ohio; 
^ieorge  B.  Morris,  W.  Va. ;  George  S.  Nyce,  Penn.  ; 
John  J.  Pitts,  N.  Y. ;  John  Powers,  Maine ;  Henry  A. 
Robinson^  Maine  ;  David  D.  Smith,  Mass. ;  Leopold  M. 
Townsley,  Mo. ;  Carl  R.  Walther,  Germany ;  Marshall 
H.  Webb,  Penn. ;  Otis  C.  White,  Mass. 

The  valedictory  was  delivered  by  Prof.  Thomas  Wardle. 


New  York  College  of  Dentistry, 

The  first  annual  Commencement  of  this  College  was 
held  at  Bteinway  Hall,  New  York,  March  6th,  1867.  The 
degree  of  "Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery"  was  conferred  by 
Prof.  Eleazar  Parmly  upon  the  following  gentlemen,  nine 
in  number : 

C.  D.  Allen,  W.  C.  Home,  J.  W.  Lyon,  N.  Y. ;  J.  F. 
P.  Hodgson,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  ;  R.  W.  Browne,  Conn. ;  G. 
Bernard,  Wash.  Ter. ;  W.  D.  Tucker,  Tenn ;  W.  Dutch, 
California ;  C.  F.  Meyer,  Germany. 

The  valedictory  was  delivered  by  Dr.  W.  W.  AUport. 
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MONTHLY  SUMMARY. 


Bhod  Oorpusclea. — Different  opinions  have  been  expressed  by 
recent  microscopical  observers  upon  the  constitution  of  these 
bodies.  Thus  Ofsiannikof  says  that  they  possess  an  investing 
membrane  or  proper  cell-wall,  which  re-acts  differently  from  the 
contents.  He  has  observed  that  crystallization  occasionally 
occurs  in  the  corpuscles  while  still  floating  in  their  own  serum, 
and  thinks  that  many  of  the  changes  in  form,  attributed  to  the 
influence  of  certain  reagents,  really  occur  within  the  corpuscles. 

Schultze,  however,  examining  blood  which  was  kept  on  a  pe- 
culiar slide  at  its  own  temperature,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  corpuscles  are  destitute  of  investing  membrane.  Of  white 
corpuscles,  he  found  some  smaller  than  the  red  ones,  some  ot 
equal  size,  and  the  rest  of  the  typical  form.  These  last  exhibited 
lively  and  vigorous  movements.  He  belives  them  too  to  be  des- 
titute of  an  investing  membrane.  Their  movements  cease  after 
two  or  three  hour's  exposure  to  a  heat  of  100**  P.  Above  this 
point  they  soon  die,  but  keep  active  for  twenty  hours  at  32**. 

The  red  corpuscles  exhibit  no  movement^  but  when  heated  to 
125°  they  changed  form,  becoming  indented  at  the  margins,  and 
then  detaching  rounded  fragments,  at  first  with  pedicle.  At 
last  only  minute  bodies  remained  in  the  blood  liquid,  the  largest 
being  always  smaller  than  unaltered  blood-discsand  the  smallest 
(juite  minute  granules.  He  found  always  small  spherical  blood- 
globules,  the  number  of  which  varied  according  to  the  hour  of 
the  day.  .and  the  significance  of  which  remains  undetermined. 
In  violent  fevers,  the  blood-discs  always  have  a  tendency  to 
become  globular. 

Rapidity  of  Nerve  Action, — Haller  attempted,  in  reading  the 
JE  neid  aloud,  to  count  the  number  of  letters  he  could  pronounce 
in  a  minute.  Finding  that  he  could  pronounce  1.500,  among 
which  the  R,  according  to  his  statement,  requires  ten  successive 
contractions  of  the  stylo-glossus,  he  afiirms  that  a  muscle  can 
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contract  and  relax  itself  15000  times  in  a  minute ;  and  as  the 
time  of  relaxation  is  as  long  as  that  of  contraction,  each  con* 
traction  requires  about  1-30000  of  a  minute,  or  1-600  of  a  sec- 
ond. From  this  Haller  concludes  that  the  nervous  agent  requires 
the  1-500  of  a  second  to  go  from  the  brain  to  the  stylo-glossus 
muscle.  Following  out  this  suggestion,  Bois-Reymond  has  inven- 
ted an  ingenious  instrument  called  a  myographion,  which  regis- 
ters the  contraction  of  a  muscle  and  the  time  intervening  between 
ttat  and  the  primary  excitation  of  the  nerve  upon  which  the 
contraction  depends.  On  applying  this  apparatus  to  the  sciatic 
nerve  and  the  gastrocnemius  muscle  of  a  frog,  it  was  found 
that  for  two  inches  of  nerve,  contraction  took  place  in  the  1-450 
of  a  second.  Hence  it  is  inferred  that  nerve-force  is  transmitted 
at  the  rate  of  75  feet  a  second. 

But  does  this  really  measure  the  rapidity  of  transmission  of 
nerve-force  ?.  May  it  not  as  well  represent  the  rate  of  contrac- 
tion of  muscular  fibre,  or  perhaps  a  quantity  composed  of  both 
these  factors? 


New  Surgical  Bomdage  jar  Fractures, — The  starch  apparatus 
has  long  been  a  favorite  application  lo  fractures.  For  starch  as 
a  thickening  and  solidifying  material,  M.  Velpeau  has  recently 
KQggested  soluble  glass.  It  possesses  many  advantages  over  any- 
thing else  yet  used  for  the  purpose.  It  is  rigid,  affording  a  much 
''tronger  supporter  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  is  easily  applied, 
and  very  neat  and  clean,  it  hardens  in  two  or  three  hours,  and 
can  be  readily  removed  by  softening  with  water  in  which  it  is 
soluble  at  any  temperature.  It  is  now  quite  generally  used, 
both  in  Europe  and  this  Country.  In  Baltimore  it  is  extensive* 
Iv  made  of  uniform  composition,  as  one  of  the  ingredients  in  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  stone,  and  every  one  who  desires  to  use 
it  can  easily  obtain  it  at  a  moderate  price,  and  of  any  consis* 
tence  they  may  desire. 


Marriage  Between  Blood  iJc&rfioTW.— Dr,  A.  Voisin,  Physi- 
cian to  the  Bicetre  Hospital  in  Paris,  has  contributed  to  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Society  of  Anthropology  a  memoir  on  this  In- 
teresting  subject,  in  which  he  takes  opposite  ground  to  that 
usually   occupied  by  medical  writers  on  this  question.    He 
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made  his  inquiries  in  the  little  French  village  of  Batz,  in 
which  the  whole  population  is  more  or  less  related  by  ties  of 
blood.  Rejecting  all  but  the  intermarriages  between  persons 
nearly  allied,  he  publishes  the  results  of  his  inquiries  with  the 
results  of  46  marriages,  5  between  first,  31  between  second,  and 
10  between  fourth  cousins.  In  these  he  finds  none  of  the  un- 
happy consequences  so  eloquently  described  by  other  writers. 
There  were  among  the  offspring  of  these  marriages  no  malfor- 
mations, no  mental  disorders,  no  idiocy,  cretinism,  albinism 
deafness,  dumbness,  nor  epilepsy.  Scrofula  existed  in  but  one 
young  girl.  Barrenness  is  almost  unknown.  Two  only,  third 
cousins,  were  childless,  and  the  other  44  pair  had  174  children, 
an  average  of  about  four  to  each  couple. 

The  children  were  lively,  cheerful,  active  and  more  than 
usually  intelligent.  The  inhabitants  of  the  village  are  usually 
long-lived,  preserving  to  the  end  a  good  degree  of  bodily  and 
mental  vigour. 

The  conclusion  he  arrives  at  is  that  where  no  tendency  to 
*  hereditary  disease  or  morbid  diathesis  exists,  the  marriage  of 
cousins  does  not  deteriorate  but  leather  improves  the  race. 


In  the'  Mariana  Florida  Courier,  we  find  the  following  account 
of  an  apparatus  constructed  by  Dr.  T.  W.  Hentz  of  that  place, 
for  which  he  deserves  great  credit. 

Mr.  Milton  Mosely  of  this  county  was  wounded  during  the 
war  in  his  face,  carrying  away  his  entire  upper  lip,  and  nearly 
his  entire  nose,  his  palate  was  cleft  its  whole  length  and  all  the 
front  teeth  carried  away,  making  his  appearance  as  unseemly  as 
possible,  and  interfering  with  his  speech  and  respiration,  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  be  extremely  annoying.  Dr.  Hentz  made  for 
him  a  palate  and  teeth,  an  India  rubber  nose,  supported  at  its 
base  by  wires  attached  to  the  plate,  and  at  its  upper  extremity  by 
a  pair  of  spectacles.  Also  att^x^hed  a  moustache  to  the  upper  lip, 
thus  converting  Mr.  Mosely  into  quite  a  handsome  man.  His 
difficulty  in  speaking  is  removed,  and  the  appliance,  unless  by 
close  inspection  cannot  be  distinguished  from  a  natural  nose  and 
palate.  This  ingenious  contrivance  can  be  removed  and  put 
back  at  pleasure. 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 


NatHft  and  Treaimini  of  Decay  of  IVe/A.— Bj  R.  Arthur,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.— 
Baltimore,  John  Marpby  k  Co.,  1867.  A  monograph  plain  and  practical,  ad- 
dresBcd  to  the  public  as  well  aa  to  the  profession,  and  thcrelbre  written  in  a  style 
suited  to  the  popular  taste.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  educated  practitioner  to 
iostract  his  patients,  and  without  such  a  determination  to  instruct,  he  is 
anfaithfulto  bis  dignity  as  a  member  of  a  liberal  profession.  Our  patient.^ 
look  for  such  service  at  the  hands  of  educated  men,  and  they  are  willing  to 
receive  it,  if  it  be  rendered  with  a  generous  sympathy  and  a  courteous  respect. 
Dr.  Arthur  has  taken  one  of  the  various  methods  by  which,  in  this  age  of 
adrancement,  we  may  impart  knowledge.  We  make  no  comments  upon  its 
contents,  as  it  will  bo  thoroughly  rerlewed  by  Prof.  H.  R.  Noel,  in  an  ar- 
ticle for  our  June  number. 

Messrs.  Murphy  k  Co,  have  gotten  the  book  up  in  admirable  style.  It  is 
printed  on  good  paper  with  clear  type,  and  its  wood  cuts  with  few  exceptions 
are  excellent 


TrantaetioM  <f  the  American  Denial  Aitoeiation. — Dr.  L.  D.  Shepard,  of 
Salem,  Mass.,  Chairman  of  the  Publishing  Committee, .announces  that  this 
work  will  be  issued  some  time  during  the  present  month  As  it  will  contain 
the  proceedings  of  the  American  Dental  Convention  from  the  first  meeting  to 
that  of  July,  1866,  the  work  will  be  an  interesting  one  to  the  dental  profes- 
sion. 


Barris*  Medical  and  Dental  Dictionary  ^  {new  edition^)  carefully  revised  and 
enlarged  by  Prof.  F.  J.  S.  Gorgas. — This  work  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  printer,  and  will  be  issued  in  a  few  months.  Publishers,  Lindsay  k 
BUkiston ,  Philadelphia. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Sahitatary. — In  again  making  our  bow  to  our  friends  of  the  Dental  profes- 
sion, after  so  long  a  silence,  it  is  natural  to  cast  an  eye  backward  over  the 
past. 

When  this  Journal  first  started  into  existence,  Dentistry  presented  a  vastly 
different  aspect  from  what  it  does  now.  Then  it  was  just  struggling  into  ex- 
istence as  a  liberal  profession.  Men  of  ability  and  position  were  found  in  its 
ranks,  but  they  had  not  leavened  the  entire  mass.  It  is  not  to  be  disputed 
that  the  majority  of  practitioners  of  the  art  of  Dentistry  at  that  time  had  no 
claim  to  be  considered  members  of  a  liberal  profession.    The  men  who  under 
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took  the  care  of  their  neighbour's  teeth  were  often  very  ill  prepared  for  any 
study.  The  blacksmith  of  the  village  added  dentistry  to  his  other  avocations, 
und  even  in  cities,  ingenious  mechanics  out  of  employment  sought  the  prac- 
tice of  this  art,  as  a  convenient  refuge  from  starvation. 

The  oi)portunlties  for  these  aspirants  to  gain  any  general  knowledge  of 
iental  theory  or  art  was  exceedingly  small.  The  stndent  must  enter  the  of- 
fice of  some  dentist  already  engaged  in  business,  and  not  better  informed  than 
his  Junior  who  Was  seeking  for  information.  There  he  saw  practice  and  har- 
dened into  all  his  master's  errors.  The  art  consisted  of  a  collection  of  secrets 
which  were  jealously  guarded  in  proportion  to  their  inefficiency.  Indeed 
there  was  an  isolation  among  dentists  more  complete  than  any  that  existed 
among  the  different  handicrafts.  Under  such  a  combination  of  unfortunate 
circumstances,  it  was  simply  impossible  that  a  profession  could  exist. 

Now,  however,  what  do  we  see?  The  Dentists,  as  a  profession,  are  recog- 
nized as  Medical  Specialists,  just  as  much  so  as  oculists  and  aurists.  Socially 
they  are  gentlemen  ;  professionally  they  command  respect.  They  have  a  co- 
pious and  creditable  literature.  They  have  pressed  into  their  service  the  other 
•sciences.  Chemistry,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Microscopy,  Anatomy  all  con- 
tribute to  this  progress,  and  aid  in  the  establishment  of  Dentistry  on  a  sure 
foundation. 

If  we  ask  ourselves  bow  this  very  desirable  end  has  been  brought  about, 
we  shall  find  that  it  haa  been  due  to  a  combination  of  causes.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Colleges  have  contributed  very  largely  to  this  result..  They  have, 
following  the  lead  of  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  taken  in- 
struction out  of  the  .hands  of  the  office-practitioners.  They  have  banished 
nostrums  and  secret  practices,  and  have  thrown  open  all  the  acquired  know- 
ledge in  the  possession  of  practitioners.  They  have  trained  a  succession  of 
students,  year  after  year,  in  those  studies  which  make  up  a  liberal  profession- 
al education.  They  have  secured  the  services  of  men  eminent  in  Medicine  to 
teach  their  specialties,  and  have  carried  the  study  of  these  as  far  as  is  re- 
quisite for  the  most  thorough  training  of  the  dentist.  They  have  cultivated 
an  eBprit  de  eorpe  and  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  pupils  an  abhorrence  of 
the  low  arts  and  vulgar  secrecy  of  the  charlatan. 

Nor  can  we  who  control  the  oldest  periodical  in  the  world  devoted  to  the 
propagation  of  the  principles  upon  which  Dental  Surgery  is  founded,  forget 
the  services  rendered  by  the  Journals.  They  have  furnished  continually,  a 
medium  by  which  members  of  the  profession  could  communicate  thdr  ideas 
to  their  fellows.  In  this  manner,  information  has  been  diffused  and  the  habit 
of  imparting  it  has  been  cultivated.  Doubtless  in  these,  as  in  all  other  Jour- 
nals, literary,  political  or  scientific,  many  worthless  speculations  have  been 
published,  but  they  have  not  been  by  any  means  destitute  of  valuable  contri- 
bntions  to  science  both  general  and  special.  Thus  Dentists  have  become 
known  to  each  other  all  over  the  world ;  a  current  literature  has  been  estab- 
lished, and  the  professional  feeling  generated  by  the  Colleges  has  been  fos- 
tered and  strengthened.  Need  We  say  that,  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  we 
shall  carefully  cherish  this  esprit  de  carps. 

There  is  still  another  agency  which  is  too  often  overlooked,  but  which  has 
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been  by  no  means  inefficient  in  developing  the  resources  of  the  profession. 
We  allade  to  the  Dental  Depots.  It  is  true  they  are  commercial  establish- 
ments, and  their  main  object,  as  of  all  other  trading  concerns,  is  to  make  monej 
for  their  owners.  But  what  legitimate  and  honorable  business  ever  failed  to 
promote  the  general  good?  Every  mercantile  house  created  in  a  city  is  a  new- 
element  of  prosperity  to  the  whole  community.  It  brings  business  which  em- 
phys  many  of  the  inhabitants.  It  introduces  capital  and  increases  the  gene- 
ral wealth. 

In  the  Dental  Depot,  we  recognize  more  than  this.  It  is  a  special *and 
active  agent  in  the  improvement  of  the  profession.  The  stimulus  of  compe- 
tition induces  each  Depot  to  vie  wiih  it$  tcWp^i^  in.Wu^.n^  joni  and  laying 
before  the  profession,  all  new  ins^ura^iftjr/aaci  appliances  of  the  art.  The 
operator  maj  there  see  at  a  glanc^the^  most  ^recent  improvements  and  sug- 
gestions. By  thi?me^i3  i»  sJ)ee(W  tciairis secu^'ed:  fci  In^'n*?^  propos'ticp  ar  d 
it  soon  finds  its  propet  level,  by  g«nera>  adoption,  if  useftil,  hy  CTfriy  rcjdbtloii 
if  valueless.  •         ^ » »  "^  •  •••    •     •  »'*•.••  • 

We  have  said  nothijig^D^  Soa^ities,'  b^Q^jisp  their  action  ^n&atl>^  res^n'^bles 
that  of  the  Journals.  iThey  furnish  a  medium  of  communication,  and  accom- 
plish generally  the  same  ends  as  the  periodicals,  through  which  they  make 
known  their  transactions. 


Aisoeiation  of  Dental  Colleger. — We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  rea- 
ders especially  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Association  of  Dental  Colleges — in 
our  judgement  the  most  important  subject  in  Dentistry  that  can  engage  the 
mind  of  the  reader  or  employ  the  pen  of  the  journalist.  We  confess  to  a 
feeling  of  disappointment  that  the  Editors  of  so  widely  circulated  a  journal 
as  the  Cosmos  J  should  have  passed  over,  without  notice  certain  minntes  in 
those  proceedings  which  record  an  action  that  must  have  a  decided  influence 
npon  Dental  Education. 

That  one  of  the  Colleges  represented  in  that  Association — and  one  of  the 
most  influential — should  have  refused  to  co-operate  with  the  others  in  their 
effort  to  improve  the  system  of  education ;  still  further  that  it  should  have 
determined  to  pursue  a  course  which  the  others  regard  injurious  to  the  cause 
of  Collegiate  Education — is  a  matter  of  gravest  importance.  It  challenges 
the  censure  or  approval  of  the  Profession,  and  is  a  subject  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  discussed.  Our  pages  wpl  be  open  to  any  communications,  on  either 
side  of  the  question,  which  shall  be  written  with  fairness  and  courtesy.  As 
Editors  we  cannot  permit  any  exclusion  from  our  journal  of  temperate  dis- 
cussion of  a  subject  so  important  as  Dental  Education.  But  as  friends  of 
edacatlon,  and  Professors  in  a  Dental  College,  we  think  it  our  duty  to  record 
our  disapproval  of  the  Secession  of  the  Pennsylvania  College. 


Rubber  J  or  Coffer  Dartij  Barnums,^ — From  the  experience  we  have  had  in 
the  use  of  this  simple  appliance,  as  a  protection  against  saliva  during  the 
operation  of  filling  certain  cavities  in  the  teeth,  the  approximal  for  example, 
we  feel  disposed  to  recommend  its  use  to  those  who  have  not  yet  given  it 
ft  trial.  This  appliance  consists  of  nothing  more  than  a  thin  sheet  of  India- 
rubber  of  good  quality,  that  it  may  not  tear  easily,  and  of  a  thickness  double 
that  of  letter  paper. 
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The  sheet  of  rubber  is  cut  from  four  to  eight  inches  square,  and  near  its 
centre  one,  two  or  more  holes  are  made,  through  which  one  or  more  of  the 
crowns  of  the  teeth  are  passed,  when  it  is  applied  to  the  mouth.  The  holes 
should  be  much  smaller  in  diameter  than  the  necks  of  the  teeth  they  are  to 
embrace ;  it  has  been  recommended  to  make  them  one  tenth  smaller,  and  to 
haye  several  holes  in  the  sheet  in  order  that  one  or  more  teeth  on  either  side 
of  the  one  to  be  filled,  maj  be  included ;  also,  when  the  teeth  approximate 
closely,  to  have  the  holes  one  eighth  of  an  inch  apart,  and  a  greater  distance 
if  there  is  more  space  between  the  teeth.  The  holes  shonld  be  cut  perfectly 
round,  in  order  that  their  margins  may  embrace  the  necks  of  the  teeth  close- 
ly, and  also  to  fireyegt  thoir  ^QM'i9g«^enaiilated.  To  cut  the  holes  perfect- 
ly, some  stretch  \j(e  M&jberTOT^ajK^iJted  piece  of  wood  which  is  then  cut  off 
with  scissors  :  btA  a^dtt^r  ^iChJof  ^SchAZig  a  perfectly  rounds  clean  cut  hole 
*•  •*  *:*is;to^ise*E(sm4ll*{>u;ic!i  tr/Qi  li  <3iisel«^^0>  *  T^f^rrffiSb  pbhtfeflthus  prepar- 
V  !  e^  )J^\»Mn^{lM  &«th^  ^tf^e^^ess  skjfl  ^  ji  jbi^  ^at  .^Qr^kisbc^  itiay  be  used, 
and  the  margin  of  the  hole  pressed  eentlv  under ^the .free  edge  of  the  gum  in 
tbe<{ii^Uq9i*<U'{^i  fo^ptthe  toqth/'J^^r^ofi)^  ifCtflSceO  in  removing  the  rub- 
ber.fl:om4he«tieelhf  ftie  ^vfe  sh«e(  ^iIf*aBSwVt>  tbr^a&y*operations.  It  is  also 
economical  to  make  the  holes  in  the  rubber  sheet  near  to  one  of  the  sides,  in> 
stead  of  near  the  centre,  and  should  rupture  of  the  margins  occur,  this  part  of 
the  sheet  can  be  cut  away,  and  the  remaining  portion  used  again.  As  the 
odor  of  the  rubber  may  be  unpleasant,  especially  when  it  is  applied  to  the 
front  teeth,  this  efifect  may  be  obviated  by  the  use  of  a  perfume  h^^  around 
which  the  sheet  may  be  wrapped  when  not  in  use. 


Cohesive  Shred  Gold,  Lammt^ . — After  several  month  suse  of  this  preiMira- 
tion  of  gold,  we  are  disposed  to  regard  it  with  some  favor.  Under  manipu- 
lation, it  apparently  becomes  very  dense,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  can 
be  used  renders  it  somewhat  preferable  to  crystal  or  sponge  gold.  Sufficient 
time,  however,  has  not  elapsed  since  we  commenced  the  use  of  it,  to  enable 
us  to  form  a  correct  opinion  in  regard  to  its  durability,  kc. 

It  certainly  does  possess  great  coheslveness,  and  when  the  same  care  is  taken 
in  introducing  and  condensing  it,  that  is  necessary  in  the  use  of  adhesive  foil, 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  reliable  filling  may  be  made  of  this  ma- 
terial. 

Its  inventor  claims  for  it  unequalled  softn^,  coheslveness  and  density,  and 
asserts  that  it  condenses  and  unites  perfectly  under  fluids.  While  we  are  very 
willing  to  bear  testimony  as  to  its  softness,  coheslveness  and  density,  when 
introduced  in  a  dry  condition,  and,  from  experiments  made,  of  its  uniting,  in  a 
measure  at  least,  under  fluids,  yet  we  do  not  believe  that  a  perfect  filling  of 
this,  or  any  other  material,  can  be  Introduced  in  a  wet  condition,  not  even  of 
<'  Amalgam."  In  the  centre  of  several  of  the  blocks  of  this  preparation  we 
have  found  hard  masses,  totally  unfit  for  use,  and  while  we  are  aware  of  the 
difficulty  of  producing  in  every  portion  manufactured  of  this,  or  of  crystal  or 
sponge  gold,  a  perfectly  uniform  material,  yet  we  think  this  defect  might  be 
remedied  if  a  careful  examination  was  made,  and  perfect  material  only  be 
exposed  for  sale.    In  using  this  form  of  gold,  small  pieces,  from  one-half  to 
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two-tbirdd  the  size  of  the  cavity  to  be  filled,  are  torn  from  the  block  with  a 
fine,  sharp  pointed  instrument,  and  carried  to  the  position  desired,  either  on 
the  point  of  the  instrument,  or  by  means  of  small  introducing  plyers,  taking 
care  that  the  fibres  of  the  gold  are  not  compressed  in  the  handling  of  it. 

The  first  piece  introduced  should  be  firmly  fixed,  well  condensed,  and  upon 
this,  which  serves  as  a  base,  the  remainder  of  the  filling  is  built.  The  man- 
ner of  introducing  and  condensing  the  cohesive  shred  gold  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  crystal  or  sponge  gold,  care  being  taken  to  condense  it  well  against 
the  walls  of  the  cavity.  The  instruments,  however,  differ  from  those  used  for 
crystal  or  sponge  gold,  their  points  are  not  so  small,  nor  so  deeply  serrated. 
It  is  recommended  to  use  tolerably  blunt  instruments  with  shallow  serrations, 
somewhat  similar,  as  regards  the  condensing  points,  to  the  ordinary  conden- 
sers for  non-adhesive  gold  foil. 


Origin  of  Petroleum. — ^Berthdot,  who  has  recently  been  working  out  the 
synthesis  of  hydrocarbons,  has  suggested  a  new  theory  to  settle  the  puzzling 
question  of  the  origin  of  petroleum.  He  has  succeeded  in  forming  a  cetylene, 
a  very  rich  hydrocarbon,  (C4,  H  2, )  by  direct  synthesis  of  its  elements,  and  by 
a  simple  process  in  obtaining  from  it  ethylene  or  olefiant  gas.  Without  going 
into  minute  details,  suffice  it  to  say  that  acetylides  are  always  formed  when 
carbonic  acid  comes  in  contact  with  the  alkaline  metals  at  a  high  temperature. 
Now  we  know  that  the  earth  is  everywhere  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid, 
and  Danbree  has  recently  shown  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  terrestial 
mass  contains  melted  alkaline  metals  in  the  interior.  As  earthy  car- 
bonates produce  the  same  reactions  with  alkaline  metals,  we  have  all  the  con- 
ditions necessary  for  the  generation  of  acetylides  by  simple  mineral  reactions. 
Now  if  these  acetylides  could  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  steam,  they  would 
be  decomposed  and  pure  acetylene  given  off,  if  they  could  be  cooled  off  and 
removed  from  the  inflnence  of  hydrogen.  But,  as  this  cannot  be,  bitumen 
and  tars  are  produced  by  the  perpetual  reaction  of  hydrogen,  and  at  one  of 
the  stages,  these  reactions  are  capable  of  producing  a  scries  like  the  American 
petroleum. 

Thus,  we  need  not  look  for  a  quantity  of  vegetable  matter,  and  a  subter- 
ranean distilling  apparatus  and  long  undiscoverable  streams  leading  to  deep 
reservoirs,  but  can  account  for  the  phenomena  by  reactions  which  must  needs 
be  universal  under  the  entire  crust  of  the  earth,  so  that  petroleum  may  be 
found  anywhere,  if  we  bore  deep  enough. 


Sewing  Machinet, — Dr.  Down,  of  theRedhill  asylum  for  Idiots,  has  recently 
read  a  paper  upon  the  detrimental  action  of  these  machines  upon  the  health 
of  those  who  habitually  use  them.  At  his  hospital  in  London,  his  patients 
who  had  been  constantly  employed  in  working  sewing  machines,  suffered  from 
pallor,  lassitude,  pain  in  the  back  and  leucorrhea.  Some  of  them  became  con- 
scious of  the  injury  they  were  receiving  from  observation  of  their  own  sympt- 
oms, and  abandoned  an  occupation  manifestly  detrimental.  These  ill  effects 
attend  the  use  of  the  large,  heavy  machines  worked  with  both  feet.  The 
lighter  apparatus  worked  by  a  single  treadle  is  not  90  injurious. 
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North  Carolina  Denial  Association, — It  Is  gratifying  to  note  that  our 
friends  in  North  Carolina  are  endeavoring,  hy  well  directed  efforts,  to  elevate 
the  standard  of  the  profession  in  their  State. 

We  are  also  pleased  to  see  that  the  graduates  of  the  Baltimore  College  of 
Dental  Surgery  are  at  the  head  of  this  movement  No  less  than  six  out  of  the 
nine  officers  of  the  Association  being  graduates  of  the  Baltimore  College. 
They  propose  to  have  a  law  passed  b^  the  Legislature  which  requires  every 
one  who  commences  dental  practice  in  the  State  after  a  specified  time,  to  be  a 
graduate  of  a  dental  college,  and  that  those  who  have  been  in  practice  prior 
to  the  time  named,  be  required  to  submit  to  an  examination  by  a  regularly 
appointed  board  of  the  State  Dental  Society. 


Virginia  Dental  Society, — A  short  time  since  we  received  from  the  Secre- 
tary, Dr.  W.  Leigh  Burton,  a  copy  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  this 
Society,  whose  object  is  "  to  cultivate  tlie  Science  and  Art  of  Dentistry,  and 
all  its  collateral  branches  :  to  elevate  and  sustain  the  profession  and  character 
of  Dentists  :  and  to  promote  amongst  them  improvement,  social  intercourse 
and  good  will.''  Article  IX.  of  the  By-Laws  prohibits  any  member  of  the 
Society  from  taking  an  office  student  for  a  less  term  than  two  years ;  '^and  be 
be  advised  by  his  preceptor  to  attend  and  graduate  at  a  Dental  College.'' 
This  is  a  praiseworthy  effort,  and  our  friends  in  Virginia  have  our  best  wishes 
for  the  success  of  their  efforts  to  elevate  the  professional  standard. 


A  Word  of  Explanation, — Our  readers  will  notice  the  absence  of  Selected 
Articles  in  this  number.  We  had  several  interesting  papers  marked  for  our 
selected  department,  but  they  were  crowded  out  by  the  quantity  of  original 
articles  kindly  placed  at  our  disposal  by  our  friends.  We  also  apologise  to 
those  of  our  contributors  whose  papers  have  been  left  out  for  want  of  room. 
They  shall  appear  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 


Obituary, — Dr.  John  S.  Clark,  formerly  of  New  Orleans,  died  on  the  29th  of 
November,  1866,  at  his  residence  in  St.  Louis,  where  he  had  been  in  pi*actice 
for  several  years.  Dr.  Clark  fully  illustrated  the  rare  combination  of  high 
moral  and  social  virtues  with  eminent  professional  acquirements.  No  higher 
evidence  could  be  afforded  of  his  professional  and  social  standing  than  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  appropriate  resolutions  passed  by  the  Dentists  of  St.  Louis,  at 
a  meeting  called  upon  the  announcement  of  his  death. 

We  have  also  to  announce  the  death  of  Dr.  A.  M.  Leslie,  formerly  of  Cin- 
cinnati, whose  name  is  familiar  to  our  readers  from  his  connection  with  the 
Miss.  Valley  Dental  Depot.  His  thorough  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  his 
professional  brethren  rendered  him  peculiarly  qualified  for  the  calling  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged  for  a  number  of  years  past,  in  Cincinnati,  St» 
Louis,  and  Memphis. 

John  R.  McCurdy,  Esq.,  whose  name  is  also  familiar  to  the  dental  profes- 
sion, from  his  connection  with  the  old  firm  of  Jones,  White  k  McCurdy,  died 
n  Philadelphia,  in  February  last. 
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BALTIMORE 
COLLEGE  OF  DENTAL   SURGERY. 

TWENTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  SESSION. 
1867-68. 


THOMA.S  E.  BOND,  A.  U.,  H.  D.,  Prof,  of  Psthotogj  and  Thcrapeatica. 

PHILIP  H.  AUSTEN.  A.  U.,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  Prof,  of  Denial  Sdence  and  Uccbubm. 

FERDINAND  J.  8.  G0BGA3,  A,  M.,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S  ,  Prof  of  Denwl  Sarg«i7. 

A.  SNOWDEN  PIGGOT,  A.  M.  H.  D.,  Prof,  of  CberaUtr;  and  Metaltnrgjr. 

RCSSELL  MDRDOCH,  A.  M.  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Anatomj, 

HENRY  REGINALD  NOEL,  Prof,  of  Physiology. 

HCGH  McOfNMS  GRANT,  D.  D.  S.,  DemonatraWr  of  OperatlTe  Deadttry. 

THOMAS  SOLLKHS  WATERS,  D.  D.  S.,  Demonetr&tor  of  Mecbuiic*!  Deatliby. 

CLAUDE  BAXLY,  M,  D.,  Demoiwtralor  of  Anatomy. 

Tbe  TwiNTT-EioHTH  AdduhI  Session  will  comineiice  on  th«  VmiawtB  of  October, 
I86T,  and  clOM  on  Ibe  Futukth  of  Marcb,  1868. 

Lectnre  and  Demonstration  Feea    -    -    $116 
MatricnlatLon  Pee  (paid  only  once)    -  B 

Diploma  Fee    .-.--.-..      so 
For  information  address —         F.  J.  6.  QOBOAS,  U.  D.,  Diar  or  m  Facultt, 
Ae.  43  Bmoter  Strtot,  BaUitiion,  Md. 


MANTTPAOTUKER   OF 

DENTAL  &  SURGICAL  INSTRDMENTS. 

No.  15  South  Sharp  Street, 

MMAWiMQ)^^  MB. 


m  •  ^ 


I  haye  alwajs  on  hand  a  Large  Assortment  of 

THE    IL.-A.TEST    STYLES 

—OP— 

DENTAL  CASES  AND  INSTRUMENTS, 

And  all  materials  used  bj  Dentists  which  I  will 

Sell  at  tho  LiO'nrest  Gash  Pricesa 


CHAKLES  ABBEY  &  SONS, 


mmswmm^  wmm  OtesM  amb  wm  womt 

N08.  228  and  230  rear  Sireei,  rhiiadelphia, 

The  attention  of  Dentists  is  invited  toonrFINE  GOLD  FOIL,  which  is  prepared 
ander  our  constant  personal  superrision.    Onr  Kos.  are  4,  5.  6,  and  8. 
We  are  also  mannfacturlng  an  ADHESIVE  FINE  GOLD  FOIL,  Nos.  4,  5,  and  6. 

ALL  our  Gold  Foil  is  manufactured  from  ABSOLUTELY  PUBE  GOLD,  pre- 
pared expressly  for  the  purpose,  with  great  care,  bjr  ourselyes. 

DENTISTS  REFINED  TIN  FOIL  CONSTANTLY  ON  HAND. 

ADDRESS-  CHARLES  ABBEY  t  SOUS,  Philadelphia. 

ROBERTS'  OS-AETIFICIEL. 

A  substitute  for  all  coarse  materials  for  filling  teeth,  and  nseftil  for  re-setting 
PIVOT  TEETH  in  badly  decayed  roots;  also  for  flUlne  over  SENSITIVE  DEN- 
TINE to  destroy  sensibility,  and  as  a  non-conductor  of  heat^  and  for  many  other 
DENTAL  PURPOSES. 

The  OS-ARTIFIOIEL  harlng  stood  the  test  of  nearly  ten  years,  the  proprietors 
fed  that  they  are  offering  to  the  proftssion  an  article  that  will  not  disappoint  their 
most  sanguine  expectations. 

For  sale  by  SJfOJFJDEN  <0  COWMAN,  and  aU  dealers  In  DENTAL 
1CATBRIAIJ9. 

One-fourth  ounce  package,  with  directions,  sent  by  maU  free  of  postage,  on 
receipt  of  Sl« 

BOBEBTS  &  HOXJG-HTON,  PonghkeepBie,  N.  Y. 


MI-  CHAS.  L.  OBnM. 

3' 


Having  withdrawn  from  the  firm  of  Okdm,  Abm- 
STEONG  &  JnsTi,  have  located  themselves 
in  the  spacious  building, 

NO.  516  iSCH  8TBBET,  FHILADELFEIi, 

Where  the/  will  oontliiiia  io  manaftictare 

JOSTFS   STAR   SEOTIOHS, 

AND  ALL  OTHER  KINDS  OF 


Special  BtteDtion  given  when  Artlcalatloiu  are  sent  to  bare  teeth  selected,  we 
luTlQg  an  experienced  person  for  this  purpose. 


ilr.  Josti  IwYing  added  to  the  altMdf  unequalled  stock  of  Patterns,  quite  » 
Tariety  of  new  ones,  feel  confident  that  the;  can  meet  the  wants  of  the  profes^on. 
The  J  will  also  keep  on  hand — 

GOLD   FOILS, 

ABBEY  i  80KS,  M0KGAN3, 

HUBLBURTS,  A.  J.  WATTS' 

CR-z-sTA-r.  A.3sr3D  SI»ol^a•G^B  ooXjD, 

LAMM'S  SHRED  COLD, 
ALL  MAKES   OF    TIN   FOIL, 

GOLD  PLATE,  PLATINA  PLATE, 

SHYER  PLATE.  PLATINA  WISE. 

JUSTl  &  CO. 


WE  HAVE  A  VERT  FINE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

FORCEPS, 

On  hand,  manufactured  by  J.  D.  Chevalier  &  Sons, 

John  Biddle,  and  H.  G.  Kern. 


The  present  price  of  Forceps  are  as  follows : 

John  D.  Cheyalier  k  Sons  Octagon  Forceps $2  75 

"  "  "        Oral  " 2  00 

John  Biddies'  Octagon      **     2  75 

H.  6.  Kerns  Octagon     "     2  50 

"       "  Oral  "     2  00 

Steel  handle  Ploggers $2  60  to  $7  60 

Ebony  and  Irory  handle  plnggers 6  00  to  18  00 

Ezcayators  and  Bnrs,  Steel  handle,  Octagon ,2  00 

"        "        "     Eonnd     *'       Wire      1  25 


—  ALSO  — 

A.  FINE  -A^SSORTMEISTT  OF 


STUMP  SCREWS,  PUNCHES, 

HOOKS  AND  SCALERS. 


PLAIN  AND  PEARL  HANDLE  MIRRORS  AND 

iMouth.  Q-lasses. 


SALMON^S 


JUSTI  &  CO. 


UNITED  STATES  Z.ATHE. 


We  otter  the  Dentist  a.  molt  eomplele  FOOT  LATHS  for  grinding  loeth,  and 

iperior  nvinner,  great  care  liaring  been  t&lceo  to 

_  ....   Lt  has  ft  moveable  colamn  and  table,  which  ia  capa- 

ble ofbeing  elerated  eight  inchea,  to  accoumodats  the  operator  in  either  a  eitung 
or  standing  poetnre. 

It  can  be  podced  in  a  box,  sixteen  inches  square,  and  can  he  eet  up  In  a  fen 
minntes,  presenting  a  vtrj  neat  and  pleasing  appearance,  suitable  far  the  office  or 
laboralorv.    It  is  nniebed  in  bronie,  and  runs  verj  light  and  Rtead;. 

Price  of  Lathe  with  short  spindle 512  00 

Price  of  Lathe  with  long  spindle 33  00 

This  is  on  the  plan  of  the  U.  S.  Lathe  head,  adapted  to  anj  table,  A  socket 
BCrews  to  the  table,  which  has  a  set  screw  In  the  lower  part,  the  bead  slidea 
four  inches  to  tighten  the  strap  or  vtaj  the  h^ht  from  the  taole. 

PBICB „ 413  00 

U.  8.  Lathe  head  without  socket 10  oo 

Head  as  per  cnt  on  Locomotive  Lathe $  oar 

JUSTI&CO. 


ARCHER'S  IHPROVED  DENTAL  CHAIR. 


PRICE  LIST  OF  CHAIRS. 

No.  00 — Ta  made  of  Walaat  or  Cbenj,  and  uphoUUred  in  good  tlyte,  with  u 
mombte  bead-piece  like  thebeatctuUra,  bntwithasUIiooEiry  Beat  and  back.  Cov- 
tred  iriib  plosb.    PRICE  $33.     Coreced  with  enameled  cloth,  PRICE  $21. 

No.  0 — Ib  made  of  Walnut  oi  CberT}-,-aiid  upholitered  in  good  stjU,  with  a 
UD'eable  head-piece  and  fsUiaK  back,  (on  tbe  tame  priaciple  as  the  one  sUotr  a  ia 
UMngraTing,)  but  withaBtatiooBrjseat.  Corered  with  plush.  Price  $15.  Cov- 
ered vilh  enameled  clotb,  PBICE  $40. 

No.  1 — la  made  of  Walnut  or  Cherrj,  and  npLoIatered  in  good  Bt;le,  and  with 
ail  the  moTementB  complete.  It  iacoTered  with  repg  or  enamel^  cloth,  PRICE  $90. 

No.  Z — la  a  vtrj  handsome  Black  Walaat  OTMahoganr,  or  imitation  RoEewood 
fnme,  with  all  the  movemeulB  like  the  chair  shown  in  tbe  cut.  It  is  made  with 
larisg  anna,  making  tbe  aeat  wide  enoagb  for  the  conrenieace  or  any  patieot. 
Tin  price  of  thia  chair  ia  nnuauall j  low  for  one  ao  well  Gniahed  in  efery  respect. 
WcMll  moreof  tbia  chair  than  all  theothencombioed.  PRICBWALM'T,  OAK, 
(orimitation  Rosewood,}  $60.  MAHOGANY,  $63.  And  with  swan  neck  arms 
uutiad  of  plain  arme,  $1  extra. 

No.  3 — Is  made  of  (be  beat  qnalitf  of  Black  Walnut  or  Uahoganj,  and  aplea- 
didly  carved  and  covered  with  the  beat  quality  of  Moqnatte  or  plush.  It  baa  flar- 
iigarm  *  

No.  4 — Is  made  of  solid  Rosewood  iplendidlj'  carved,  opbolstered  in  ibe  very 
bat  manner  and  covered  with  the  beat  quality  of  plusb,  inside  and  outride  alike, 
ind  with  or  without  silvet  headed  nails.  Tbe  seat  is  raised  by  means  of  a  silver- 
|ilated  wheel  instead  of  crank,  and  tbe  brass  work  is  silver-plated.  It  is  in  all  re- 
tpeda  the  moat  elegant  chair  in  use.  PRICE  $125.  Mahogany  ar  Walnut,  aamo 
njle  and  finish,  $110,  y 

Any  of  the  above  cbairt,  (except  No.  4,]  upbolatored  with  silver  nails,  $3  eitra. 
JUSTI  &  CO. 


SPITTONS. 


No.  1. — "A"  is  the  abindard  lo  be  attKhcd  to  th«  lower  part  of  the  chair  whicfa 
remains  firm  wtien  tlie  uppec  part  oT  the  ctiBir  ig  thrown  boclt.  "  B  "  is  tbe  ring 
stlaclied  by  a  strong  bolt  to  the  top  of  tbe  standard  on  which  it  can  be  mored  so 
BBto  throw  tbe  spittoon  either  ton'ards  tbe  front  or  the  bacli  of  tlie  chair.  "C" 
is  the  rnarhie  top.  "D"  the  glass  funnel,  and  "E"  the  bowl  with  which  tbe 
fuoDel  can  be  readilj  removed  to  be  cleansed.  The  iron  work  is  bandsomely 
bronzed,  and  iaererj  respect  is  rerrornaineDUIaDdTerjdiuabieandeotiveniBnt. 
PRICE  18. 

(Jo.  2 — Is  made  of  Mahogany  or  Walnut,  or  imitation  Rosewood,  with  marble 
lop  and  heavy  claret  colored  glass  fannel  and  inside  bowl  complete.  The  bowl 
lifts  ont  from  the  top  the  same  as  nnmber  one.  PRICESII.  The  same  of  Rose- 
wood, $13. 

Heavy  claret-colored  glass  spittoon  fiinoels  One  Dollar  each. 

FOOT  STOOLS. 

The  foot  Btool  (as  Bhown  in  tbe  cut)  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  most  con- 
venleQt  of  any  in  tise.     It  raises  and  lowers  to  suit  the  rise  and  fkll  of  the  seat. 

No.  1.— Piaio  Walnnt,  covered  with  logr^n  carpet.    PRICE  $11. 

No.  2.— Made  of  Mahogany  or  Walnnt,  or  imiUBon  Rosewood,  covered  with 
Brussels  carpet.    PRICE  $13. 

No.  3. — Made  of  Mahogany  or  Walnut,  handsomely  carved  and  covered  with 
Telvet  carpet.     PRICE  S20. 

No.  4, — Rosewood  handsomely  carved  and  coTered  with  the  best  Velvet  car- 
pet.   PRICE  |25. 

JUSTI  &  CO. 


INSTRUMENT  STANDS. 

ThiBis  a  very  convenient  article,  as  all  will  admit  who  have  used  them.  The 
crane  iB  fastened  to  the  lower  pMi  of  the  chair,  and  can  be  moved  around  so  as  to 
bring  the  table  in  front  of  the  patient.  The  table  revolves  on  the  head  of  the 
cmne.    It  can  also  be  removed  from  the  crane,  or  the  crane  from  the  chair,  at  the 

will  of  the  operator.  ,  «t*t/^«i». 

No.  1.— Browed  crane  and  table  without  drawers,  as  shown  m  the  cut.  PRICB^o. 
Xo.  2.— Bronzed  crane  and  table  with  drawers.    PRICE  $8. 
No.  3.— Silver  plated  crane  and  table  with  drawers,  finished  in  all  respects  in  the 
most  elegant  style.    PRICE  $16. 

Apparatus  for  Prodadsg  Local  AnsBsfhesia  by  Narcotic  Spray. 

Price  of  the  Apparatus  with  one  bifiircated  double  jet  tube  as  repre6ented...$6  00 

With  the  two  curved  double  jet  tubes  instead  of  the  straight...... 9  00 

Price  of  double  jet  tubes,  each 3  00 

When  of  silver 

Price  of  Apparatus  with  single  jet  tubes,  for  use  of  Surgeons 6  00 

Price  of  single  jet  tubes 2  00 

When  of  silver.... 

Rhigolene,  best  quality,  per  bottle i 1  00 

19^  These  tubes  are  protected  hj  two  patents,  one  dated  Nov. 
13th,  and  the  other,  Dec.  18th,  1866. 


Hayes  Ironndad  and  Copper  boiler,  three  sizes. 

Whitneys,  three  sizes,  Alcohol  or  Coal  OU. 

Whitneys,  Hayes,  Taylor,  and  Star  flasks,  brass  or  tin. 


American  Hard  Rubber  Company. 

Doherty,  Mosley,  Star,  and  English  pink  rubber. 

Gutta  Percha,  for  base  plates. 


Gotta  Percha  Wax,  in  sheets.  Wax  and  Paraffine. 

Yellow  and  white  wax,  for  impressions. 


Add  pans,  Copper.  Artificial' Dentine.  HilPs  Stopping. 

Lawrence  k  Roberts  0.  S.  Artificial.  Townsend's  Amalgam. 

Head  Rest's.    Tooth  Powder  boxes,  glass  and  wood. 
All  makes  of  rubber  and  plate  files.    Cor  wneels,  brush  and  felt  wheels. 

Impression  Cups,  &c.,  &c. 

AH  O^ers  Promptly  and.Correctly  Filled. 

H.  D.  JUSTI  &  Co.  516  Arch  St.,  Phiia. 

MOORE  Sc  ZENER'S 

DEISTT^IL.   LA-BORA-TOIIY, 

NorfhweBt  cor.  Fifth  and  Arch  8ts.»  Philadelphia. 

Erery  description  of  MECHANICAL  DENTISTRY  carefully  and  punctually  at- 
taided  to,  for  the  profession.  When  a  correct  model  and  articulation  is  sent,  we 
tasue  entire  satisfaction, 

Pamphlets  containing  a  full  list  of  our  prices  sent  on  application. 


T.  G-.  ARMSTRONG-  &  SON, 

8UCCESSOB8  TO 

DRUM,    ARMSTRONG   &   JUSTI, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 

IMPRO VXO)  STAR  SECTIOIVS, 

AND  THE 

IMPROVED  CURVATURE  GUM  TEETH, 

AND  EVERY  VAEIETT  OF 

GUM  AND  PLAIN  TEETH. 
520  Arch  Street Philadelphia. 


CAED  TO  THE  PROFESSION. 

In  1852,  T.  Q.  Armstrong  having  been  engaged  for  twenty  years  in  the  prac- 
tice of  Dentistry  and  the  manufacture  of  Porcelain  Teeth,  and  having,  during 
that  time  acquired  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  peculiar  wants  of  the  profes- 
sion at  the  solicitation  of  a  number  of  prominent  gentlemen  of  the  profession  in 
this  city  and  elsewhere,  opened  a  Dental  Depot  at  our  present  place  of  busi- 
ness, and  commenced  the  manufacture  of  the  ' 'Improved  Curvature  Gum  Teeth," 
then  for  the  first  time  offered  to  the  profession,  and  which -has  since  superseded  all 
other  styles.  Subsequently  Mr.  Charles  L.  Orum  was  admitted  into  the  business, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  the  '' Armstrong  Tooth''  continued  in  the  van  in  the 
march  of  improvement  in  Artificial  Teeth,  and  the  firm  of  Orum  k  Armstrong 
epjoyed  an  enviable  reputation  for  superiority  in  beauty,  strength  of  texture  and 
excellent  adaptation  to  the  mouth.  In  1863,  Mr.  H.  D;  Justi  oecame  a  partner, 
and  the  firm  was  known  for  three  years  as  Orum,  Armstronff  &  Justi ;  at  the 
end  of  which  time  Messrs.  Orum  &  Justi  having  withdrawn  from  the  firm,  the 
busiuess  again  devolved  upon  T.  G.  Armstrong;,  who  during  all  these  years  and 
changes  has  devoted  his  best  energies  to  the  interests  of  the  profession,  and  has 
earnestly  endeavored  to  make  his  teeth  in  every  essential  point  ^^ezceUior**  with 
what  degree  of  success  the  profession  in  this  country  and  Europe  are  acquainted. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  his  son,  Mr.  T.  M.  Armstrong,  be- 
came associated  with  him  in  the  business,  and  the  firm  is  now  styled  ''T.  6. 
Armstrong  &  Son,"  and  by  a  steady  pursuance  of  the  original  business  plan  of 
offering  to  the  Dental  Profession  only  such  teeth  as  are.  perfect,  so  far  as  a  deter^ 
mination  to  keq>  aheadj  aided  by  a  knowledge  of  the  business  gained  in  many 
year's  experience,  can  make  them.  We  confidently  expect  to  continue  in  the 
favor  and  support  of  our  patrons. 

We  have  lately  made  very  extensive  additions  to  our  stock  of  dental  goods,  and 
will  be  at  pains  to  secure  all  the  newest  and  best  approved  inventions  as  they 
present  themselves,  thereby  making  our  establishment  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  ever  before 

A  DENTAL  DEBOT 

where  the  Dentist  will  be  sure  to  find  a  complete  assortment  of  all  articles  needed 
in  his  office  or  laboratory. 

T.  G.  ARMSTRONG  &  SON. 


PRICES  OF  TEETH. 

6am  teeth per  tooth,  23  cts. 

Plam  "    "  12}  " 

PiTot  "    "  8     " 

The  following  dificoant  will  be  allowed  when  teeth  are  purchased  in  quantities  : 

$25  or  more 10  per  cent. 

50    "         15       " 

15    " 20       " 

100    "         25        ** 

GOLD  FOILS,  &c.,  for  Filling. 

T.  Q.  Armstrong  ft  Son's  fine  Grold  Foil per  os.  $44  00 

Darid  Morgan's , **       44  OO 

Charles  Abbej  ft  Son's "        48  00 

David  Morgan's  Cohesive  Shred  Gold,  an  article  pronounced  by  all  who  have 
used  it  as  very  superior,  in  the  qualities  of  cohesiveness  and  softness  under 
manipulation,  saving  of  time  and  the  peculiar  feusilitj  with  which  it  can  be  con- 
densed under  fluids price  per|  oz.  $6  00 

Watts' Crystal  or  Sponge  Gold No.  2,  per  02,  60  00 

Tin  Foil,  superior per  book       50 

Tin  Foil <*  38 

AMALGAMS. 

T.  G.  Armstrong  ft  Sons per  oz.  $2  00 

Townsend's , "         2  00 

Lawrences* "        3  00 


Hiirs  Stopping per  oz.  $5  00 

Robert's  .Os-Artificial per  box,  1  00 

Artificial  Dentine '*         3  00 

"  " per  single  cake,  1  00 

Goid  and  SUver  Blate,  Solder,  Wire  and  Springs,  Platina 
Gold  for  Clasps,  French  BlaUna  Blate  and  Wire. 

Platina  Scrape,  made  into  Plate peroz.  $1  00 

DENTAL    FURNITURE, 

Comprisiiig  Chairs,  Footstools,  Spittoons,  Instrument  Stands,  Ex- 
tension Brackets,  Cabinet  Cases,  etc. 

Archer's  Chairs from  $40  00  to  $125  00 

''        Footstools *<      11  00  '*      25  00 

"       Extension  Brackets i <*     12  00  ''      17  00 

Instrument  Stands '<       5  00  "      16  00 

SpitUMUS '<       8  00  "      20  00 

Cabinet  Cases <'     40  00  '^      85  00 

Also,  Butler's,  Salmon's  and  other  Chairs,  Spittoons,  &c.,  new  and 
second-hand. 

DENTAL  LATHES. 

Coited  States  Lathe  complete $22  00 

Cheraller's  Standard 18  00 

Amatenr's  Lathe  for  Polishing,  Tuminfl^  and  Drilling,  Terj  complete 35  00 

Lodge's  Lathe,  strongironframe  with  shears,  movable  heaid  chncks,  ftc...  60  00 
£]apiie  Lathe,  a  splendid  article ^ 40  00 

T.  Q.  AEMSTEONG  &  SON. 


LATHES. 

Hand  and  Foot  Lathe $10  00 

Hand  Lathe,  two  spindles 6  50 

**      "        one      " 6  50 

''      *^       two     *^       enclosed  wheel 6  00 

"      "        two      "  "  "  .-. 4  00 

"      *'        skeleton 2  50 

DENTAL   INSTRUMENTS. 

A  very  large  assortment  of  Dental  Instruments  of  the  standard  makes,  includ- 
ing Chevaliers',  Kern,  Gemrig  and  others,  comprising  Forceps  of  nearly  one  hun- 
dred different  patterns,  Stump  Elevators,  Screws,  Hooks  ana  Punches,  ebonv  and 
ivory  handles,  Lancets,  Plugging  Instruments,  Scalers,  Excavators,  Burs,  Drills, 
etc.,  etc. 

DENTAL    CASES. 
No  1. 

5  Drawers,  2  Trays,  Pearl  or  Cameo-handles  Gold  Ferruled  Instruments,  Hand 
Mirror,  Mouth  Glasses,  Foil  Shears  and  Gum  Lancet,  all  pearl  handles  and  gold 
mounted ;  extra  quality  Octagon  Joints  Forceps,  and  all  the  other  instruments,  in 
very  superior  styles  and  finish.    Complete $200  00 

As  above,  but  plainer  Instruments $175  00 

No  3. 

Fine  Rosewood  Case,  with  drawer  for  Forceps,  and  tray  divided  into  compart- 
ments for  Foil  Files,  Teeth,  &c.    Same  styles  oi  Instruments  described  above, 

$150  00 

No.  8. 

Fine  Rosewood  Case,  Instruments  as  above » $125  00 

No.  4. 

Rosewood  Case,  Instruments  ivory  handles  and  silver  ferruled,  pearl  works,  silver 
mounted $100   00 

No.  5. 

Brass  Bound  Mahogany  Case,  fluted  handled  instruments,  pearl  work,  silver 
mounted $65  00 

No.  7. 

Brass  bound  Mahogany  Case,  with  two  trays.    Complete  with  Instrument, 

$50  00 

No.  8. 

Same  as  No.  7... $40  00 

No.  9. 

Brass  bound  Mahogany  Case,  one  tray $30  00 

No. 10. 

Keat  Mahogany  Case,  contains — 
6  bone  Imndle  Scalers,  no  ferules. 
12  steel      *'    Pluggers. 
1  Gum  Lancet. 
1  Mouth  Glass. 

1  Socket  Handle. 

2  doz.  Drills  and  Excavators  to  fit  Socket. 
1  pair  upper  molar  Forceps. 

1     "    lower    "  '* 

1     **    straight. 

1  "    roots. 

2  Elevators „ $20  00 

T.  G.  ARMSTRONG  &  SON. 


DENTAL  SYRINGES. 

Gold $15  00 

GUt 6  00 

surer 5  UO 

"   Plated 3  50 

GottaPercha 75  cts.  to  1  00 

White  Metal  SUyer  Point 76 

Glaa 26 

Salmond's  Improved  Automatic  Mallet. 

BBICE  BEBUCED. 

The  smallest,  neatest  and  most  perfect  substitnte  for  the  mallet  in  use,  combining 
the  advantages  of  hand  pressure  and  concossion,  and  obviating  the  neceesitj  of 
aa  assistant. 

PRICES. 

French  goat  skin  case  If allet,  Rack  and  30  Points $26  00 

'*  "  "  "  24    "      23  00 

"  "  ««  "  6     **       12  00 

MaQet  in  paper  box 10  00 

'*  triple  gUt 14  00 

PoiatB  per  dozen 3  50 

Points  of  any  desirable  shape  furnished  to  order. 

FOOTE'S  AUTOMATIC  MALLET. 

MsDet,  1  point. $10  00 

Rack  and  Case - 4  50 

Twenty  Points 5  50 

Dee  Complete,  twentj  points 20  00 

Mallet,  Tn^e  GUt ^ ^ ^ 14  00 

Points  per  down ....- -... 3  50 

PLUGGING  MALLETS, 

Large  snppljr  of  these  instmmentSi  yarjing  in  price  from 38  cts.  to  $1  25 

FILES. 

MURPHY'S,  EARNEST'S  AND  OTHERS' 
STUBBS'  AND  FROIDS',  imported. 
Plate  and  mbber  files. 

BOLLING  CASUS  FOB  INSTBUMENTS. 

WiOi  from  5  spacei  to  16  spaces $1  00  to  3  00 

PEARL  GOODS. 

INSTRUMENTS   AND   MIRRORS, 

A  Spiendid  Variety, 

mum  MIBBQB8. 

Mahoganj,  French  Plate  Glass,  4}  inch < $    7^ 

*f  ««  ««      5      "    ^ 85 

"  "  «<      6}    "   1  00 

••  "  "      6      "    1  25 

T.  G.  ARMSTRONG  &  SON, 


I 


OAS   APPASATUS. 

We  knep  on  hnnd  a  foJl  npplj  of  Onaonielcn  uid  all  ilia  popolar  ^ipantw 
for  Dink  iug  Hud  ndministering  thsNitroiu  Oxide  Goa,  with  latest  improrementa 
in  lahaJiag  Tub«a,  &c.,  tc. 

EtJier  Spray  or  JBhigolene  InatrumentSf 

FOR  PRODDCING  LOCAL  AH^STHESIA, 


BRUSH   WHEELS. 

CotloD  or  BqIT  Wheels fhiin  15  els.  to  |1  DO 

Briab  Wheels '■    15      "        I  00 

Felt  Wheela  for  flntohiDg  Bobber "     15      "  SO 

N.  B.— Pleue  state  In  orderlDg  Wbeels,  Dumber  of  rowi  of  biictlai  tn  iridUi, 
diameter,  ibnpe,  and  irbetber  bard  or  aoft  are  required. 

ARKA^fSAS,  WASHITA  AND  SCOTCB  STOJTES, 

Al]  shapes  aad  ilies,  from 15  eta.  to  $3  00 

PLASTER  OX'  PARIS. 

BXPRESSLT  FOR  DENTAL  PURPOSES. 


CORRVNJ>VM  WHEELS. 


TOOTH   POWJ>ER  BOXES. 

Paper,  tutiey  colore  and  gttt,  tin  foil  lined  per  doi $   50 

Wood,  vnmisbed,  "        -     GO 

Olan,  irllh  Metallic  Uds ». „.  1  50 

"      "      QIasi  LldB - I  IS 


BLOW  PIPES. 


W 


1.  a.  ABM3IB0K0  i  SON. 


AHATOMICAL  PBEPAJRATIOITS. 

First  and  second  dentition,  up.  and  lower  maxilla,  (mounted,)  with  rase.. .$15  00 
Upper  and  lower  maxilla,  carved,  exhibiting  arterj    and  vein  on  one 

side,  and  nenreand  artery  on  the  other,  (mounted,)  with  vase 30  00 

Comparison  of  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  in  the  infant  and  adult, 

(mounted,)  with  vafle 9  50 

Comparison  of  the  arch  of  the  upper  jaw  in  the  infiunt  and  the  adult, 

(moanted,}without  rase 9  50 

SKULLS,  No.  1 12  50 

•'  No.  2 9  00 

"  No.  3 1  60 

AfuUomicai  lUustrtMon  of  the  Fifih  Nerve, 

DRAWING  LIFE  SIZE  AND  WELL  GQLORED. 
Plate  21  X  27  inchea S3  00 

VULCANIZBB8. 

Whttnej's  Complete,  one  Flask $14  75 

"  *^         two    "     ; 15  75 

"  "         three  "     16  80 

HajB*  cue  case  Oven 13  15 

"     two        "  14  70 

"     two  Case  Boiler 15  75 

•'    three        "  16  80 

Wrench  and  Bed  Plate  to  Whitney's  Vulcanizer 1  00 

Kerosene  Store I  00 

Extra  Flasks,  &c.,  &c. 

PREPARATIONS  OF  VULCANITE  BASE. 

American  Hard  Rubher  Co.'s  Gum,  per  lb $  4  00 

"  "  "        Gutta  Percha 3  00 

Dougherty's  Hard  Rubber 3  50 

Moady's  "  4  00 

Eaglish  Rubber,  Pink,  per  lb $10  00  and  11  00 

"  White    "      10  00 

"  Black     "     4  00 

B<»ton  Star  Gum 4  00 

Preparations  for  Offloe  and  Laboratory. 

Tincture  of  Myrrh,  8  oz.  bottle $1  00 

Creosote  pure,  one  oz.  glass  stopped 60 

Re^iistilled  Mercury,  warranted  pure,  per  ^  lb.  bottles 60 

Kenre  Paste — Arsenic  and  Creosote,  carefhlly  prepared — glass  stopped  bott.  60 

Collodion,  for  Vulcanite  Work r 50 

Sandarac  Varnish,  for  Casts  and  saturating  cotton  to  retain  Nerre  Paste 25 

Liquid  Silex 25 

Ethereal  Preparation  for  Vulcanite  work 60 

Per  Sulphate  of  Iron 25 

Per  Chloride  of  Iron 25 

Sisquichloride  of  Iron 50 

Dental  Cuts.— From  45  to  90  cts. 

DENTAL  AND  MEDICAL  BOOKS,  at  Publisher's  Prices. 

In  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  articles,  will  be  found  ererything  required 
ia  the  office  or  laboratory  of  a  Dentist,  at  the  lowest  manufacturer's  prices,  or  will 
be  seat,  when  ordered,  by  express  or  mail,  with  the  smallest  possible  delay. 

A  LIBSRAL  DISCOUNT  on  all  goods  made  to  wholesale  dealers. 

T.  G.  ARMSTRONG  &  SON. 


BiS*  OUR  NUMBER.  *S^ 

There  are  TWO  houses  numbered  82,  on  West  Fayette  st.,  one 
EAST  of  Charles  st.  is  occupied  by  a  Merchant  Tailor,  the  other, 


WEST  of  Charles  st.,  we  occupy. 


OF  OUR  OWN  DESIGN. 
•  »  # 

We  manufacture  the  following  Dental  Machinery,  which  can  be 
had  at  all  the  Depots. 

Amatear  Lathe $35  00 

Locomotire  Lathe,  (new) 25  00 

United  States  '<     Long  spindle 23  00 

"        *«        *«      Short      "     22  00 

Heel  and  Toe  "    (new) 20  00 

Hand  "        4  50 

Hand  and  foot 10  00 

Diamond  Table  Head,  brass,  polished 12  50 

United  States  Socket  Tabic  Head 12  00 

Plain  Table  Head 8  00 

Diamond  Fly  Wheel 12  50 

FLY  WHEELS, 

ntOM  8  IHCBI8  TO  18  INCBXS  IV  DIAUITEB,  AKD  FBOM  12  TO  60  LBS. 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN. 

POECELAIN  TEETH. 

We  have,  and  will  keep  on  hand,  a  large  assortment  of  teeth  of  the  following 
munofacturers,  which  we  sell  at  their  prices,  and  when  bought  in  quantities  we 
allow  the  same  discount  as  the  manfacturer. 

S.  S,  WHITE,  JUSTI  &  CO., 

AKMSTKONG  &  SON,  JOHNSON  &  LUND. 

PHILADELPHIA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Our  aesortment  embraces  every  variety  of  style,  shade  and  make  of 

TEIESTH. 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN. 


NEW  BOOK. 

ARTHUR    ON    "DBOAY    OF    THE    TEBTH."    flOO. 

Trade  supplied. 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN. 


VXJLCANIZEBS. 


No.  1  Tuloanizer. 


i«ld,  it  is  tinned  inside  to  prercnt  tbe  actloD  of  the  SDlphor  on  the  copper ;  i 
MpKi  to  &nj  flasks  in  the  market.  Will  bold  two  flasks  of  oar  old  stfle  oi 
three  of  iDj  other  make.    Heated  bf  gas  or  kerowne  oil.    PRICE  $30  00. 


No.  2  Vulcamzer. 

Wlih  Hat  brass  top,  tinned  inside;  wtU  take  anjflaakeicept  our  old  style  flasks 
•ad  19  equal  in  strecgth  or  durability  to  any  Vulcaniser  in  the  market.  It  will 
'ku  nice  the  pnssure  reqnired.     PBICE  $16  2S. 

Especial  piiiua  boa  been  taken  with  the  thermometen  to  have  them  accurate,  and 
if  htoken  (hej  are  easily  repaired.    PRICE  $2  00. 

^FUaks,  iroD,  STj  cts.  Mcb {1  15    Jacket $    30 

^^renrh IQ    Alcohol  Lamp 2  5li 

'^  or  Kerosene  Stove 3  BO    Thermometer  tubes  &  scales,  each.  I  O'p 

2  SNO"WDEN  &  COWMAN. 


NITROUS  OXIDE  GAS. 

Tbia  agent  is  now  beiiig  ranch  used  m  an antutiietic  in  the  pnctice  of  dfotisir)', 
eiTing  very  Mttafoctorj  regulta. 

JUnj  who  hare  adminUUred  ether  or  chlorofonn,  and  a.n  now  nsiag  nitrou? 
oiide  gaa,  gire  it  the  preference  Tor  the  following  reasons : 

1st.  Becanse  it  is  l«sa  dangerons. 

2d.  It  produces  less  headache  or  sickneas. 

3d.  Becaoss  all  recover  train  the  ioSueuce  of  it  much  sooner,  and  in  a  large  ma- 
jorit;  of  eases,  with  no  nnpleasaat  feelings  whatever. 

Believing  this  agent  is  adminiblf  adapted  lo  the  practice  of  dentistry,  and  tbnt 
it  will  become  in  general  use,  we  give  our  attention  to  the  mannfoctare  of  the  ap- 
paratus, endeavoring  Co  make  it  complete,  durable,  and  simple  in  iu  management. 
siso  snilable  in  appearaace  to  put  into  thaoparatiug  room  if  dsaired,  or  eUewhcr.^ 
ii  more  coDvenleot. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  the  following  ports: 


Glass  Retort,  and  G&s  <ff  Eerosena  StoTe  for  Making  the  Gis. 


of  two  wash  luttlM  In  a  wftlnnt  case,  to  remove  the  {mpnritiea  from  the  gaa,  i 
very  clean,  (»nT«Bi«nt  to  cbuge  the  chemicals,  and  is  very  efflcieot. 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN. 


fiasomater  for  balding  and  preserving  tbe  gas  an^  length  of  time, 

We  *re  m&aa&ctnrinB  gtMometett  of  three  iliei,  of  a  Tetj  coavenient  form. 
They  are  mode  of  eiqc,  in  tbe  best  manner,  vrith  iron  pipttt.  Inside,  and  iron  gal- 
Ion's  M  sapport  the  gas  holdec — tbegaa  1io1d«r  is  reodil;  taken  down  or  put  up. 
A  No.  I  Quomtter,  30  gallons,  occnpiea  a  box  30  x  24  laches.  Tbe;  look  well 
ID  tbe  operating  room,  or  can  be  pat  up  in  anj  other  room  more  saitable,  as  they 
ir*  neaUj  paintad  and  bronied. 

A  MODTH  PIECE  OR  BBEATHINa  TUBE. 

13  s  bard  rnbber  itop^^ock  with  two  valves,  one  for  inhaling  tbe  gas,  the  othet  for 
l^mtbiog  into  tbe  air.    The  Mreral  parts  are  connected  b;  rubber  pipes. 

PHOB  or  tHK  IPPxaiTDB  COMFUm. 

No.  1  holds  30  gallons $45  00 

No,  I  holds  40  gallons BO  Oo 

■Vo.  3  holds  50  gallons !>5  bO 

No  chuge  for  boxing. 
,        ,  HIT.  tMMOIUi. 

10 pounds,  injars S7  on 

I'lponnds.  Is  Jan 14  00 

PnpoiiDa 7!> 

r,    .  .  RETORTJ. 

GluB  Beiorti,  per  doi - $6  00 

lilus  B«toni,  each 6U 

Boiiiif  extra. 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN. 


3L,0001v/rOTI-VEl     Xj-i^THE. 


NEW   L^THE. 

^Vbich  we  have  just  tommenced  to  mannfacliire.  The  operator  siU  to  work  it. 
iisiDft  one  or  both  feel.  There  are  two  treadles,  each  of  which  ia  independent,  and 
ttib  cranks  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  (hence  the  name, )  therefare  oce  crank 
or  the  other  is  alwajs  ready  for  work,  as  there  is  no  dead  centre. 

With  a  little  practice  ia  treading,  this  lathe  rang  very  li^ht. 

Tlie  advftnlages  are,  Ist,  ane  foot  balaocoi  the  other — ia,  the  power  Is  alwsr; 
ncliog,  08  in  the  1c 

incfies  to  tbe  top;  the  bead  also  raises  4  inches.  Can'^e  taken  down  and  put  u]> 
in  n  very  few  minutes  with  littla  tronble.  Tbe  top  ii  of  walnnt,  20  S  15  inches, 
i<nd  has  two  drawers.  It  is  packed  in  a  box  30  x  16  x  10  inches.  This  lathe  tuss 
vcrj-  steady,  as  tt  is  well  braced  and  very  stiff. 

Price    -    -    $25  00, 

With  U.  S.  Lathe  Head  with  Socket. 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN. 

BALTIMORE  HOHIEPATHIG  PEARHACT. 

Comer  SaraUigr&  and  North  Sharp  Sts. 
E.   C.   PHIOE,   M.    T>. 


Also  Agent  for  Dr.  BABDEH'S  CONDENSED  HOU(EFATHIC  SPE01FIC8. 


FL^SK    PRESS. 


Thi!  Pretiii  intended  to  close  the  Baak  together  sfUr  perking  with  ru 
Ibfrtbj  sarin([  the  Bcrtwe  of  the  flask— it  is  of  gre«t  adventaae,  saving  si 
lad  Rukj,    PRICE  $3  00. 

POB.TA.BLB    IiB.A.13    REST. 


Ti\s  head  rest  can  be  attached  to  any  chair — can  be  packed  in  a  small  9]incc 
jud  is  Ter7  iimple  and  light.    PRICE  f 6  25  each. 

SPRAT  AFPAEATOa  far  prodnclng  Local  AsEBthesla. 

Apparatus  with  one  blfarcated  double  jet  straight  tube $6  00 

Appuetus  with  two  Gurred  double  jet  tubes  instead  of  straight 0  on 

A[ipirataB  with  one  single  jet  tube,  for  surgeons  use b  Ou 

Pnceof  double  jet  tubs,  etch „ 3  on 

Price  al  aiugle  jet  tnbes,  each 2  00 

Rbigolene,  best  quality,  perl2  oi.  bottles , I  on 

Cootmtraled  Snlphnric  Ether,  1  lb  bottles 2  00 

Coocitti  of  foui  rings  in  ft  nest,  reqairlug  but  little  sand.     Price  T5  cts.  per  nest. 

SNOWDEN  4  COWMAN. 


OFFICE    CABINET. 


I 


Uiiluipun}-  or  Walnat  Ckbinet  Cmm of  any  dedgn  or  fiaiib,  lutviDgdraniT^f-ir 
ingiruniEnU,  foil,  napkin*,  &c.  The  top  closw  and  locks,  as  also  tb«  lower  draw- 
ers.    PKICE  $50  00  to  ISO  00. 

SPITTOONS. 


Mshot'iiD}'  ot  Walnut,  octagon  marble  lop,  drops  pending  rroin  each  corner  : 
the  bud;,  a  turned  octagon  and  Snled  pillar,  wllh  scroHed  and  moulded  ftet  o: 
rollers.     PRICE  $20  00. 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN. 
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SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 

No.  82  West  Fayette  St., 

BETWEEN  CHARLES  &  LIBERTY  STS., 

BJULTIHOBE. 

nKanufiictuvevB  of 

DENTAL  INSTRUMENTS, 

FTTRNITTJRE, 

IS/taoh-iiiery,    &c. 


We  keep  on  hand  a  Large  and  Full  Assortment  of 

AND  ALL  ARTICLES  USED  BY  THE 

DXSIVTAIa   PROFBSSION 

JI^PbICT  LI8T  BTOT  UPON  APPUOATIOH.^^ 


DR.  WELCH'S  NERVE  PASTED 

This  preparation  is  verj  certain  in  its  action  on  the  nerve,  destroying  it  in  less 
than  twenty-four  hours.  It  has  the  advantage  of  not  causing  pain  or  producing 
inflammation,  with  very  rare  exceptions.  Also,  it  may  be  used  with  safety  in 
cases  of  toothache  that  proceeds  from  exposed  nerre,  and  seldom  fails  to  give  re- 
lief in  from  five  to  twenty  minutes. 

DiBECTioifS. — ^Place  a  portion  of  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  in  immediate  coxtact 
with  the  exposed  nerveSi  covering  it  carefully  with  wax,  allowing  it  to  remain 
twenty-four  hours.  A  very  minute  portion  placed  in  a  cavity,  in  preparation  for 
filling,  will  destroy  its  sensibility  in  four  to  six  hours.  The  bottle  contains  sufli- 
cient  for  two  hundred  applications. 

N.  B. — If  the  paste  should  become  dry,  moisten  it  with  creosote  or  warm  it 
until  it  is  quite  soft. 

>i^  If  after  twenty-five  applications,  it  does  not  give  satisfaction,  return  the 
Nerve  Paste  and  we  will  return  the  price.    PRICE  %l  00  per  vial. 

DR.  WELCH'S  AHAIiOAH. 

This  is  a  new  recipe,  and  we  claim  for  it  a  superiority  over  any  other  now  in 
use.  It  has  a  large  proportion  of  the  noble  metals,  giving  this  amalgam  the  re- 
quirements of  a  good  fiUing.    PRICE  $3  50  per  oz. 

DENTAL  CHAIRS. 

We  are  manufacturing  a  handsome  DENTAL  CHAIR,  that  has  no  superior  in 

the  market  for  the  price.    It  is  made  of  walnut,  upholstered  in  fine  plush,  with 

plated  nails,  silver  plated  head  rest,  and  has  all  the  movements.    This  chair  has 

been  very  much  admired  and  gives  entire  satisfaction. 

Price ; $90  00 

"    In  rept 89  00 

Iron  head  rest  bronzed 10  00  less. 

TOOTSTOOLS. 

With  cylinder  to  raise  and  lower,  covered  with  Brussels  carpet,  price $15  00 

Covered  with  ingrain  carpet 13  50 

A  very  neat  footstool,  with  step  covered  with  Brussels  carpet 10  oo 

We  call  attention  to  the 

ADVERTISEMENTS  OF 

S.  S.  WHITE. 

BALTIMORE  DENTAL  COLLEGE. 

FRANCIS  ARNOLD. 

CHARLES  ABBEY  &  SONS. 

ROBERTS'  OS.  ARTIFICIAL. 

H.  D.  JUSTI  &  CO. 

T.  G.  ARMSTRONG  &  SON. 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN. 
DR.  E.  C.  PRICE. 
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DR.  WELCH'S  NERVE  PASTED 

This  preparation  is  very  certain  in  its  action  on  the  nerve,  destroying  it  in  less 
than  twenty-fonr  honrs.  It  has  the  advantage  of  not  causing  pain  or  producing 
iDflammation,  with  verj  rare  exceptions.  Also,  it  may  be  used  with  safety  iu 
cases  of  toothache  that  proceeds  from  exposed  nerve,  and  seldom  fails  to  give  re- 
lief in  from  five  to  twenty  minutes. 

DiBECTioNS. — Place  a  portion  of  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  exposed  nerves,  covering  it  carefully  with  wax,  allowing  it  to  remain 
twenty-four  hours.  A  very  minute  portion  placed  in  a  cavity,  in  preparation  for 
tilling,  will  destroy  its  sensibility  in  four  to  six  hours.  The  bottle  contains  sufii- 
cient  for  two  hundred  applications. 

N.  B. — If  the  paste  should  become  dry,  moisten  it  with  creosote  or  warm  it 
until  it  is  quite  soft. 

M^  If  after  twenty-five  applications,  it  does  not  give  satisfaction,  return  the 
Nerve  Paste  and  we  will  return  the  price.    PRICE  $1  00  per  vial. 

DR.  WELCH'S  AHAIiOAH. 

This  is  a  new  recipe,  and  we  claim  for  it  a  superiority  over  any  other  now  in 
use.  It  has  a  large  proportion  of  the  noble  metals,  giving  this  amalgam  the  re- 
quirements of  a  good  filling.    PRICE  $3  50  per  oz. 

DENTAL  CHAIRS. 

We  are  manufacturing  a  handsome  DENTAL  CHAIR,  that  has  no  superior  in 

the  market  for  the  price.    It  is  made  of  walnut,  upholstered  in  fine  plush,  with 

plated  nails,  silver  plated  bead  rest,  and  has  all  the  movements.    This  chair  has 

been  very  much  admired  and  gives  entire  satisfaction. 

Price ; ^ $90  00 

"    In  rept 89  00 

Iron  head  rest  bronzed 10  00  less. 

TOOTSTOOLS. 

With  cylinder  to  raise  and  lower,  covered  with  Brussels  carpet,  price $15  00 

Covered  with  ingrain  carpet 13  50 

A  very  neat  footstool,  with  step  covered  with  Brussels  carpet 10  00 

We  call  attention  to  the 

ADVERTISEMENTS  OF 

S.  S.  WHITE. 

BALTIMORE  DENTAL  COLLEGE. 

FRANCIS  ARNOLD. 

CHARLES  ABBEY  &  SONS. 

ROBERTS'  OS.  ARTIFICIAL. 

H.  D.  JUSTI  &  CO. 

T.  G.  ARMSTRONG  &  SON. 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN. 
DR.  E.  0.  PRICE. 
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ORIGINAL  cbMMuki'CATlbNS*?  '•.'  *•.• .-.. 
ARTICLE  I. 
The  Aim,  Power  and  JnatnaneaU  of  Dental  Educaiion,  No.\. 

By  Professor  Austen. 

I  PROPOSE  to  consider  in  these  papers  a  subject  to  which 
every  thoughtful  dentist,  who  loves  his  profession,  must 
give  a  very  earnest  consideration.  None  can  put  it  from 
them  by  saying  that  it  is  no  concern  of  theirs,  but  a  mat- 
ter for  magazines  and  colleges.  Every  dentist,  the  most 
illiterate  equally  with  the  finest  scholar  ;  the  most  social 
and  communicative  not  more  than  the  reserved  and  ex- 
clusive— all  are  alike  raised  or  lowered  by  whatever,  pro- 
motes or  retards  professional  improvement;  and  among 
the  agencies  operating  thereon,  none  are  comparable  in 
power  with  education. 

In  assuming  for  education  the  first  place  among  such 
agencies,  I  must  be  understood  as  using  the  word  in  its 
highest  sense.  Instruction  may  be  considered  according  to 
either  of  the  several  modifications  of  the  original  signifi- 
catiou  of  the  Latin  word:  1 — to  set  in  order,  or  arrange; 
2— to  construct,  or  build ;  3— to  prepare,  furnish  or  equip. 
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In  each  of  these  primary  meanings,  we  find  elements  of 
that  secondary  signification,  which  in  the  English  lan- 
guage is  its  only  one.  For  it  is  the  duty  of  the  instructor 
to  ''set  in  order  and  arrange"  the  knowledge  which  he 
imparts;  **to  construct  or  build"  according  to  correct 
rules,  the  system,  science  or  art  which  he  teaches;  'Ho 
prepare,  furnish  or  equip"  the  mind  and  hand  of  his 
pupil. 

Instructioji^^  howevfjf  jet  nA  all  of  education.     It  defines 

the  duty*-j5fyflitf •tf^^tic;  :httl  in  the  vioxdi  .education^  we 

find  impji^.  tlja :  (forrQ8p(tnflirfg\d!itCy  JBf  jtjie    student. 

:  ^5rfw4r4fs  klliP:oT.JjatmLri^m,Vnd*tile£Jrii*its  truesig- 

•  ilificance  we  .mjiat  refer  .^ojtfic jcrhttafy*  meaning.  When 
(Ji^e^qt  sV}^  V  Jdhpate^J^hayrioiC^ttbe  rfWT)rd  from  the  scab- 

•tftirrf,''*anct  t^irgil  says  *' educate  (draw  out)  the  weapon 
from  the  body,"  the  literal  translation  sounds  strangely, 
because  in  English  the  secondary  meaning  has  supplanted 
the  primary  one.  Yet  when  we  say  '*  educate  (draw  out) 
the  mind,"  we  find  the  meaning  of  Cicero  and  Virgil  un- 
derlaying and  giving  force  to  the  English  word.  The  most 
complete  instruction  avails  as  little  as  the  sword  in  its 
scabbard,  unless  the  student  will  unite  with  the  teacher  in 
acquiring  the  ability  to  draw  and  wield  it. 

Education  therefore  differs  essentially  from  instruction  in 
this — whereas  instruction  does  not  necessarily  require 
more  from  the  student  than  diligence,  attention  and  mem- 

•  ory,  Bis  education  is  impossible,  unless  he  will  earnestly 
co-operate  with  his  preceptor  in  the  effort  to  '*  draw  out," 
cultivate,  quicken,  enlarge,  strengthen,  develope  and  im- 
prove his  mental  and  physical  powers.  Education  gives 
the  power  to  use  and  apply  instruction. 

It  is  clear  that  education  is  a  Partnership,  in  which 
either  party  has  the  power  to  aid  or  to  hinder,  or  even  to 
neutralize  the  work  of  the  other.  Hence  all  schemes  of  edu- 
cation, and  all  theories  as  to  its  effect  upon  any  given  pro- 
fession will  fail,  unless  we  have  regard  not  only  to  the 
methods  of  teaching,  but  also  to  the  character  of  those 
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taught.  So  far  from  questioning  the  importance  of  correct 
instruction,  it  will  be  the  special  object  of  these  papers  to 
inquire  into  the  best  means  of  perfecting  the  same.  But 
it  should  be  distinctly  understood  and  emphatically  stated 
that,  whilst  laborious  instruction  **  may  put  into"  a  dull 
mind  much  knowledge,  no  amount  of  education  can  ''  draw 
out  of  him  what  does  not  exist. 

If  then,  a  profession  looks  to  any  educational  system  for 
its  elevation,  it  must  be  remembferedrthat  q^jite  as  much 
depends  upon  the  material  furnished'  m  upon  lSe*manner  of 
its  treatment.,  •  T-hc  imm^ig  of  teses  fc»nrct  shorten  their 
ears  nor  make  musical  their  dfaooi'dant  bratf  ;*  itdther-wiR'  :  TV 
many  series  of  gerferaiTonft^*  by  any  law  of  transmutation  '    "     • 
of  species,  convert  themirife)  ^fat  horses.  'Ifi  jiisti6eto  ou^ 
methods  of  instruction,  the  imperfections  of  which 'are" 
freely  admitted,  we  must  state  plainly  what  is  the  duty  of 
the  dental  profession  in  this  important  respect  of  selecting 
the  material  out  of  which  the  next  professional  generation 
is  to  be  formed. 

In  every  profession,  exceptional  men  stand  above  it. 
They  do  it  honour  and  help  to  elevate  it,  but  cannot 
possibly  raise  it  to  their  level.  Again,  exceptional  men 
stand  below  and  help  to  degrade.  But  the  profession  itself 
takes  the  level  of  its  majority.  Socially,  it  is  refined  or 
vulgar;  intellectually,  it  is  cultivated  or  ignorant;  pro- 
fessionally, it  is  experienced  or  incompetent,  according  to 
the  character  of  the  majority.  Hence  we  find  an  infinite 
variety  in  the  local  estimation  of  a  given  profession,  de- 
pendent upon  its  average  character  in  that  locality.  I 
have  spoken  of  position,  social  intellectual  and  profes- 
sional. Much  foolish  talk  on  the  subject  of  the  status  of 
the  dental  profession  arises  from  confounding  these  dis- 
tinctions, owing  in  great  part  to  the  failure  to  distinguish 
between  professional  and  personal  character. 

The  distinctions  and  exclusions  of  social  caste  are  not 
proper  subjects  of  professional  inquiry,  and  form  no  part  of 
professional  ambition.     We  should  not  consent  to  take  our 
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standing  according  to  rules  which  can  permit  an  abandoned 
roue  to  take  precedence  of  Michael  Faraday,  or  a  corrupt 
politician  to  be  more  sought  after  than  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie.  StUl,  an  honorable  position  in  society  is  desired 
by  all,  and  this  every  man  may  make  for  himself  by  virtue 
of  his  individual  character.  There  are  social  circles  which 
rigidly  exclude  certain  profeeaions;  but  this  ban  will  not 
prevent  any  one  from  enjoying  the  high  esteem  of  his  fel- 
low-men, if  he  §halJ.cJi9QBe  to  deserve  it. 

The  fwiiirtrff.Vibt5l^:tp.intellect  are  more  justly  and 
less  capriciously.  giren.,..T-liey.<ir^;«it/yi^.<he  reach  of 
*^v^Ey'*grbCEagiqi&l:  ian'-.^pq  .wrlf/^oHf  "for  them.  It  is 
'wdrSe'thaii  tolIjE.for  ^n^  seLaf.<Q«{i.ta  complain  that  the 
Jve'rl(t*'<d(i^'  ']}»t'_rate:  tvcnl  ^v%I<>''it^ll^ctual1y  to  some 
••otlr^r'Sct'  '  Yt  Ts' the' meanest  kind  of  mental  agrarianism ; 
the  idle  and  poor,  clamorous  for  that  wealth  of  reputation, 
which  has  been  earned  by  genius  and  cultivated  talent. 
When  most  surgeons  were  barbers,  there  was  here  and 
there  an  Ambrose  Parfe,  but  as  a  class  they  were  not  edu- 
cated men.  In  spite  of  Celsus,  Galen,  Sydenham  and 
Harvey,  the  medical  profession  in  olden  times  took  the  in- 
tellectual and  social  rank  of  its  majority,  and  this  was  by 
no  means  high.  Two  centuries  of  high  mental  culture 
and  profound  study  of  professional  and  collateral  science 
filled  the  ranks  of  medicine  and  surgery  with  names  that 
compelled  the  admiration  of  the  world.  The  profession 
then  took  the  rank  of  its  majority,  and  the  name  of  phy- 
sician or  surgeon,  so  far  from  a  reproach,  became  a  pre- 
sumption of  merit. 

But  how  is  it  now  ?  This  hard-earned  position  has  to 
stniggle  under  a  fearful  weight  of  mediocrity  and  worse 
than  mediocrity.  And  this  because  of  the  wide-spread  per- 
version of  the  purpose  and  methods  of  medical  education  : 
because  the  refuse  of  our  youth  are  permitted  to  pass 
through  medical  schools  :  because  a  young  man  who  is  too 
bad  for  the  pulpit,  too  dull  for  the  bar,  too  lazy  for  the 
store,  and  too  ignorant  for  any  other  business  or  profession 
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is  thought  quite  equal  to  the  study  of  medicine ;  and  be- 
cause so  many  medical  schools  pronounce  him  quite  equal 
also  to  the  practice  of  it.  A  few  more  years  of  persistence 
in  this  course  will  make  men  ashamed  of  the  title  of  Doc- 
tor, and  compel  earnest  workers  to  claim  some  other  title. 

The  history  of  medicine  thus  proves  that  the  position  of 
every  profession  depends  upon  the  proper  selection  of  its 
material  quite  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  upon  the 
preparation  of  that  material :  and  this  because  of  the  fact, 
that  success  in  teaching  depends  so  largely  upon  the  co- 
operation of  those  taught.  The  province  of  professional 
teaching  is  the  developement  of  professional  capacity :  this 
is  as  much  as  the  term  of  study  will  permit.  But  the  indi- 
vidual character  is  inseparable  from  the  professional,  and 
80  constantly  modifies  it,  that  a  certain  degree  ot  edu- 
cation thereof  is  indispensible  as  a  foundation  upon  which 
to  build. 

The  profession  that  would  not  retrogade  must  therefore 
make  careful  selection  of  the  material  which  it  proposes  to 
educate  for  its  specific  duties.  Hence  if  Dentistry  wishes 
to  be  truly  progressive  it  must  not  admit  to  its  offices  and 
colleges  as  indiscriminately  as  Medicine  has  in  this  coun- 
try ior  thirty  years  done :  and  it  should  not  pronounce 
EDUCATED  thosc  who  really  have  no  abilities  that  educa- 
tion can  '*  draw  out."  How  is  this  to  be  accomplished  ? 
Mainly  by  the  individual  and  combined  action  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  in  the  rejection  of  students,  who 
have  not  the  proper  basis  upon  which  to  build  a  profes- 
sional course  of  training. 

I  state  the  question  independently  of  collegiate  train- 
ing, which  will  be  considered  hereafter,  and  assert  that 
unless  dentists  unitb  in  requiring  of  all  students  more  pre- 
paratory  qualification,  than  they  now  do,  no  amount  of  in- 
struction whether  of  office  or  college  will  avail  much  to- 
wards the  elfevation  of  the  standard  of  professional  excel- 
lence. Until  we  make  the  meshes  of  our  drag-net  larger, 
we  shall  be  overrun  with  *'  small  fry;"  for  no  amount  of 
cramming  can  make  a  shad  out  of  a  gudgeon. 


DR.  WELCH'S  NERVE  PASTED 

This  preparation  is  very  certain  in  its  action  on  the  nerve,  destroying  it  in  less 
than  twenty-foar  hoars.  It  has  the  advantage  of  not  causing  pain  or  producing 
inflammation,  with  very  rare  exceptions.  Also,  it  may  be  used  with  safety  in 
cases  of  toothache  that  proceeds  from  exposed  nerve,  and  seldom  fails  to  give  re- 
lief in  from  five  to  twenty  minutes. 

DiBccTioNS. — ^Plaoe  a  portion  of  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  in  immediatk  contact 
with  the  exposed  nerves,  covering  it  carefully  with  wax,  allowing  it  to  remain 
twenty-four  hours.  A  very  minute  portion  placed  in  a  cavity,  in  preparation  for 
filling,  will  destroy  its  sensibility  in  four  to  six  hours.  The  bottle  contains  suffi- 
cient for  two  hundred  applications. 

N.  B. — If  the  paste  should  become  dry,  moisten  it  with  creosote  or  warm  it 
until  it  is  quite  soft. 

p9^  If  after  twenty-five  applications,  it  does  not  give  satisfaction,  return  the 
Nerve  Paste  and  we  will  return  the  price.    PRICE  $1  00  per  vial. 

DR.  WELCH'S  AMALGAM. 

This  is  a  new  recipe,  and  we  claim  for  it  a  superiority  over  any  other  now  in 
use.  It  has  a  large  proportion  of  the  noble  metals,  giving  this  amalgam  the  re- 
quirements of  a  good  filling.    PRICE  $3  50  per  oz. 


DENTAL  CHAIRS. 

We  are  manufiMturing  a  handsome  DENTAL  CHAIR,  that  has  no  superior  in 

the  market  for  the  price.    It  is  made  of  walnut,  upholstered  in  fine  plush,  with 

plated  nails,  silver  plated  head  rest,  and  has  all  the  movements.    This  chair  ha^ 

been  very  much  admired  and  gives  entire  satisfaction. 

Price ; $90  00 

"    In  rept 89  00 

Iron  head  rest  bronzed 10  00  less. 

TOOTSTOOLS. 

With  cylinder  to  raise  and  lower,  covered  with  Brussels  carpet,  price $15  00 

Covered  with  ingprain  carpet.... 13  50 

A  very  neat  footstool,  with  step  covered  with  Brussels  carpet 10  00 

We  call  attention  to  the 
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fiO  Blood  Corpuscle. 

It  is  to  this  latter  point  that  I  proposo  briefly  to  ast  at- 
tention, conscious  that  my  observations,  even  with  the 
highest  known  powers  of  the  microscope,  though  repeat- 
i;dly  made  very  many  times,  have  not  as  yet  enabled  me  to 
jifGrm  anything  with  entire  certainty,  yet  I  shall  venture 
briefly  to  present  the  results  of  those  observations. 

The  red  blood  corpuscle  is  regarded  as  an  enduring  an- 
atomical element,  but  I  am  confident  that  they  are  the 
least  so  of  any  anatomical  form  in  the  body.  I  am  confi- 
dent, though  aa  a  demonstration  my  observations  would  fail 
to  establish  that  conviction  in  the  minds  of  others,  that 
they  are  perpetually  solved  in  the  liquid  sanguinis,  and 
iis  constantly  renewed. 

This  view  is  of  course  equally  opposed  to  the  notion  on 
the  one  hand  that  they  are  permanent  anatomical  forms, 
:ind  on  the  other,  that  they  are  "destroyed"  in  any  special 
iirgan  of  the  body. 

The  first  striking  leature  of  continued  observation  of 
these  bodies,  with  high  powers  of  the  microscope,  and 
without  crushing  them  under  the  pressure  of  a  covering 
glass,  is  that  the  size  of  each  one  of  any  given  number  of 
them  varies  between  wide  e-^treraes,  some  being  from  three 
to  four  times  the  size  of  others.  This  great  disparity  is  of 
course  not  sufficiently  palpable  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
the  observer  except  under  very  high  powers. 

The  opinion  generally  received  is  that  the  human  red 
blood  corpuscle  is  either  a  cell  with  red  contents,  the 
nucleus  of  which  has  disappeared,  or  that  it  is  a  free 
nucleus  of  a  cell,  and  which,  is  not  settled. 

Neither  of  these  views  ajipear  to  me  to  accord  with  the 
result  of  careful  observations.  It  consists  of  matter  of  dif- 
fijrent  degrees  of  density  in  different  parts,  being  much 
more  nearly  fluid  in  the  interior  than  the  outside.  To  this 
iact  is  attributable  the  depressed  centre,  which  is  not  how- 
ever equally  visible  in  all  red  corpuscles.  It  has  been 
most  generally  described  as  having  a  cell-wall,  after  the 
fixed  stereodox  form  of  designation  of  all  such  minute  ana- 
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62  Trichiniasis. 

less,  in  certain  instances,  some  of  the  smaller  corpuscles 
in  tlie  capillsrieB  can  be  readily  colored.  These,  however, 
are  very  much  smaller  than  the  white  corpuscles,  and  do 
not  present  their  granular  appearance.  They  areundovbt- 
edly  young  red  corpuscles.  There  are,  however,  other  ob- 
Btrved  fa5j^  ijjiisilj  C^^^H^^  tcjno  other  conclusion. 

In  winter;' Ihe'ci^HIflficffof  the  common  frog  contain 
■tint^rijjis'.qvql  jaffjupclep'-rfiji  iQp'i;e/tE^ij"'Ji4l?  the  diraen- 
tfoni  ot'the  cortiascie  wKen^he  same  inimal'is  active.  In 
Cbi&.qn'!«}|at^&t>'therA  oftn't%)i^  Afu^tjof  the  fact  that  the 
•forifte>ife*!?tfJiii^coF|AiWr«fl;  ^li -tfee'-^niph  canal,  there 
may  always  be  seen  in  the  intervals  of  digestion  small  cor- 
puscles of  a  similar  character,  and  these  may  also  readily 
be  stained. 

These  observations  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  red 
blood  corpuscle  is  either  the  separate  form  of  the  aggrega- 
tions of  rounded  particles,  apparently  granular,  forming 
the  white  corpuscle,  or  of  tlie  corpuscles  I  have  designated 
found  in  the  lymph  canals,  and  that  it  undergoes  a  series 
of  changes,  by  which  it  finally  becomes  converted  into 
matter  soluble  in  the  plasma,  and  that  they  are  thus  con- 
tinually dissolved  and  replaced. 


ARTICLE  in. 
3HtAiniaflis. 


Pork  eaters  have  been  recently  startled  by  alarming  an- 
nouncements of  the  danger  they  run  in  devouring  their 
fevorite  viands,  and  begin  to  suspect  that  there  may  have 
been  some  medical  reason  for  the  rigorous  prohibition  of 
this  article  of  food  by  the  great  legislator  of  the  Jews. 
Under  some  circumstances  this  meat  has  proved  as  deadly 
as  arsenic  or  strychnia.  The  public  attention  which  has 
been  bestowed  upon  it,  is  our  only  apology  for  deviating 
so  far  from  oar  ordinary  course  as  to  give  a  brief  account 
of  this  curious  disease  produced  by  measly  pork. 
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Tlie  first  note  of  alarm  was  Rounded  from  Germany,  which 
country  has  enjoyed  a  most  unfortunate  preeminence  in 
this  dietresBiDg  malady.  The  severest  attack,  and  that 
which  has  most  attracted  tlie  attention  of  the  unprofes- 
sional was  that  of  last  October  at  Hedersleben,  where,  out 
of  three  liitndred  and  fifty  who  were  attacked,  eighty  died. 
This  severe  mortality  naturally  excited  much  anxiety  all 
over  the  world  where  pork  is  eaten. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  peculiar,  and  until  re- 
cently so  obscure  as  to  lead  to  the  confounding  it  with  other 
maladies,  such  as  inflammatory  rheumatism,  typhoid  fe- 
ver and  even  Asiatic  cholera.  Generally  the  earliest  indi- 
cations are  those  of  gastro-intestinal  irritation,  arising  from 
the  presence  of  the  parasite  in  the  alimentary  canal.  Vo- 
miting, diarrhoea,  violent  colic,  loss  of  appetite,  and  gene- 
ral distress,  reaching  sometimes  to  the  agony  of  incipient 
cholera,  ushers  in  the  attack.  Headache  follows,  and  then 
comes  on  a  general  swelling  of  the  face.  Red  watery  eyes 
look  timidly  from  between  their  swollen  lids,  dreading  any 
intensity  of  light.  The  patient  rolls  his  eye-balls  with 
pain,  and  the  swelling  increases  till  the  whole  face  is 
bloated.  The  tongue  thickens,  and  the  dropsical  glottis 
gives  out  harsh  and  husky  tones.  The  neck  hardens,  and 
the  corded  veins  stand  out  upon  its  tightened  surface.  The 
tortured  sufferer  tries  in  vain  to  stretch  his  limbs,  for  every 
muscle  is  swollen  and  resists  pressure  like  a  piece  of  India 
rubber.  The  slightest  touch  is  exquisitely  paiufiil  and  mo- 
tion becomes  impossible.  The  patient  lies  on  his  back,  his 
joints  locked  in  the  rigidity  of  tetabus,  and  the  sweat  pour- 
ing out  in  astonishing  quantities.  Sometimes  this  sweat- 
ing continues  in  one  part  of  the  body,  occasionally  in  a 
single  limb,  after  it  has  ceased  elsewhere.  All  this  while 
the  fever  rages  violently.  After  a  time,  the  diaphagm  and 
the  intercostal  muscles  are  attacked,  they  stiffen,  the  pa- 
tient pant-8,  his  tongue  grows  dry,  his  weak  thready  pulse 
flntters,  and  in  a  low  muttering  delirium  death  finally 
comes,  aod  kindly  puts  an  end  to  the  wearing  agony. 
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All  caaes,  however,  are  not  fatal.  The  majority  of  those 
hitherto  described  have  recovered.  When  the  favourable 
change  takes  place  there  is  a  gradual  improvement  io  the 
symptoms.  The  fever  subsides,  the  sweats  diminish,  the 
tenderness  of  the  muscles  decreases.  A  swelling  sometimes 
amounting  to  a  general  diopsy  sets  in.  The  patient  moves 
his  limbs,  but  feebly,  anil  for  a  long  time  walking  is  very 
painful.  The  hair  and  nails  fall  off,  and  the  skin  some- 
times exfoliates  in  large  flakes. 

The  cause  of  all  this  distress  is  the  trichina  spiralis,  a 
little  creature  that  lies  coiled  up  in  a  small  cyst  among  the 
muscles.  So  long  as  it  remains  encysted  it  is  without  sex 
and  inactive.  As  soon  however  as  it  is  introduced  into  the 
intestinal  canal,  it  is  warmed  into  a  dangerous  vitality. 
Sexual  organs  are  developed,  and  energetic  reproduction 
begins.  The  female  which  is  twice  the  length  of  the  male 
brings  forth  her  young  alive,  and  spawns  from  two  hun- 
dred to  a  thousand.  Her  misehievious  career  is  then  run, 
and  she  is  discharged  from  the  intestinal  tract.  In  two  or 
three  days  or  a  week  after  the  indulgence  in  triohinosed 
food,  these  swarms  of  parasites  are  hatched,  and  arc  ready 
to  set  up  housekeeping  on  their  own  account.  They  are 
very  minute  and  require  a  strong  magnifying  power  to  see 
them  clearly.  When  enlarged,  tliey  have  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  an  earth-worm.  With  their  sharp  pointed 
head  they  attaek  and  perforate  the  walla  of  the  intestinal 
canal,*  working  their  way  straight  to  their  destination,  the 
fibres  of  the  voluntary  muscles.  As  soon  as  their  progress 
is  stopped,  they  envelop  themselves  in  a  capsule,  and  re- 
main quiet  until  introduced  into  the  alimentary  canal  of 
some  other  unfortunate  creature.  Hence  persons,  who  sur- 
vive the  first  invasion  into  their  muscles  of  these  swarms 
of  enemies,  usually  recover,  and  it  has  been  observed  that 
they  are  apt  to  become  excessively  corpulent.     Some  con- 

■Some  obgerveK  think  the;  pan  along  tlie  blood-msela  In  the  currmt  of 
tbe  drcalntloD,  but  the  sManMat  of  tha  test  baa  Uie  weigbt  of  aathoiit;  in 
Ita  favour. 
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nexion  Itos  been  suspected  between  trichiuie  and  cancer, 
but  thia  18  at  present  only  a  suspicion. 

Pagenteschcr  and  Fuchs  studied  carefully  the  relatione 
of  different  animats  to  these  pestilent  invaders,  and  found 
great  diversities  in  their  susceptibility  to  this  plague.  Of 
the  carnivorous  animals,  the  dog  is  invulnerable,  while  the 
cat  is  easily  infected.  We  have  more  interest  in  those 
creatures  which  are  used  for  human  food.  Of  these,  the 
rabbit  is  very  susceptible  to  this  living  poison,  while  sheep, 
oxen,  cowa,  goats,  calves  and  deer  are  rarely  if  at  all  at- 
tacked. Birds  enjoy  entire  exemption,  and  so  do  fish,  rej^ 
tiles  and  crabs.  The  most  easily  infectad  of  all  creatures 
is  the  hog,  and  it  is  from  it  that  man  obtains  these  pes- 
tilent entozoa.  Some  cases  have  been  apparently  traced  to 
beef  and  veal,  but  nearly  all  the  recorded  patients  have 
been  undoubtedly  infected  by  pork.  Where  the  hog  gets 
these  parasites  remains  as  yet  a  mystery.  Various  vegeta- 
bles and  animals  have  been  suspected,  hut  the  corpus  de- 
licti has  not  yet  been  unmistakeahly  found  on  any  of  them. 

Wherever  generated,  we  know  that  these  paraslties  pos- 
sess a  remarkable  tenadty  of  life.  They  can  endure  a  cold 
of  thirteen  degrees  below  Fahrenheit's  zero  point,  and  still 
retain  their  mischievous  vitality.  Chloroform,  arsenic, 
chromate  of  potash  and  other  energetic  agents  will  not  kill 
them.  Salt  was  at  one  time  thought  to  be  fatal  to  them, 
but  patients  have  been  infected  with  hams  *hat  had  been 
salted  over  a  month  and  smoked  afterwards.  There  is  but 
one  power  that  can  destroy  them,  and  that  is  a  heat  of  170" 
and  upwards  which  will  coagulate  their  albuminous  tis- 
sues, Hertwig,  however,  says  that  he  boiled  meat  con- 
taining these  creatures  for  twenty-two  minutes  without 
killing  them,  but  that  a  further  boiling  of  three  minutes 
deprived  them  of  life. 

We  have  already  stated  that  Germany  was  the  chief  suf- 
ferer from  this  disease.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  French 
neighbours  of  these  unlucky  Germans,  who  eat  the  same 
pork,  are  never  attacked.     The  difference  is  manifestly  due 
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to  the  different  habits  of  the  people.  The  Frenchman  cooks 
hiB  food,  the  German  is  fond  of  eating  it  raw.  His  sausa- 
ges smoked  for  a  short  time  furnish  a  large  portion  of  his 
daily  food.  So  severe  has  been  the  penalty  he  has  been 
compelled  to  pay  for  this  highly  prized  luxury,  that  some 
of  the  governments  have  made  the  selling  of  pork  illegal 
until  it  has  been  microscopically  examined.  Trichina, 
however,  has  not  been  confined  to  Germany.  We  have 
long  known  it  to  exist  in  considerable  quantities  in  West- 
ern pork.  Deaths  have  occurred  in  several  instances  in  the 
United  States,  and  have  been  traced  directly  to  ham.  In 
all  cases,  however,  the  sufferers  were  Germans,  and  they 
had  eat«n  their  meat  raw. 

These  facts  show  that  in  order  to  escape  infection,  it  is 
necessary  to  do  one  of  two  things,  either  to  abstain  wholly 
from  the  use  of  pork,  or  to  see  that  it  is  very  thoroughly 
cooked  before  it  comes  on  our  tables. 


AKTICLE  IV, 


Osmotic  Action.  A  Lecture  delivered  February  18,  1867, 
at  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery.  By  H. 
R.  Noel,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 


Law  IIT.  AFPium  of  fluids  for  each  other,  we  have  as- 
sumed as  being  a  plain  practical  fact,  as  the  one  is  acid  and 
the  other  alkaline,  and  therefore  the  conditions  of  a  current 
through  a  membrane  are  obtained.  Each  fluid,  as  it  enters 
the  pores,  passes  to  the  other  side  and  is  dissolved  away  by 
the  fluid  bathing  that  side,  but  from  previous  statements 
wc  conclude  that  the  current  is  stronger  from  the  canal  to 
the  vessels,  so  the  circulating  fluid  takes  up  and  rapid- 
ly hears  off  the  contents  of  the  canal.  Should  the  affinity 
of  the  two  fluids  be  very  strong,  but  that  of  one  of  the 
fluids  for  the  membrane  be  very  weak,  the  current  is  in 
the  direction  from  the  fluid  of  strong  affinity  for  the  mem- 
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brane  to  the  one  of  lees  affinity ;  or  in  other  words  the  fluid 
having  an  affinity  (or  the  membrane,  enters  the  "pores  at 
once,  and  is  dissolved  away  by  the  other,  as  fast  as  it  reach- 
es the  opposite  side ;  while  the  current  from  the  aiiid  of 
smail  affinity  for  the  membrane  is  weak  and  slow,  as  in  the 
case  of  alcohol  and  water  in  Lardner.'s  experiment.  This 
may  partially  explain  why  alcohol  creates  such  intense 
thirst— why  the  victim  of  a  debaneh  indulges  in  such  co- 
pious draughts  of  water.  Theoretically  we  would  say  that 
alcohol  has  a  low  endosmotic  power,  as  the  affinity  butween 
it  and  the  membrane  is  so  small;  but  its  affinity  (br  wa- 
ter causes  a  flow  from  the  blood  to  the  canal,  thus  inspis- 
sating the  blood  and  causing  thirst. 

Again  after  being  diluted  and  slowly  absorbed  into  the 
vessels,  it  may  still,  if  not  at  once  burnt  off,  remain  active 
and  cause  a  flow  from  the  soit  structures  into  the  veins  and 
vessels,  thus  distending  them  (as  was  the  membrane  in 
Lardner's  experiment),  and  increase  the  activity  of  emunc- 
tories,  as  the  kidneys  and  skin,  while  thesoiY  structures 
surrounding  may  be  actually  inspissated.  We  could 
therefore  have  a  perspiring  skin— active  kidnevs— disten- 
ded veins  and  yet  thirst;  for  the  solid  tissues  are  rubbed  of 
their  water,  or  rather  of  the  fluids  bathing  them  by  this 
unnatural  perversion  of  the  regular  order. 

The  motion  of  fluids  determines  current,  other  things 
being  equal,  in  tlje  direction  of  the  most  rapid  current  the 
permeating  fluid  being  carried  off  as  fast  as  it  reaches  the 
opposite  side,  blending  with  the  flowing  stream.  Here  of 
course  the  rapidly  flowing  blood  determines  the  current  from 
canal  to  vessel,  and  we  could  scarcely  imagine  a  sufficient- 
ly rapid  peristaltic  movement  of  the  intestine  to  cause  a 
change  of  current  to  the  canal.  Other  causes  may  and  do 
produce  this  reversal  of  current,  but  motion  is  not  one  of 
these  causes  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case. 

Writers  explain  this  upon  the  hydraulic  principle  of 
Venturi,  viz. :  If  to  the  undersurface  of  a  tube  containing 
a  fluid  flowing  through  it,  another  tube  be  attached,  this  lat- 
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ter  tube  terminating  in  a  reservoir,  the  fluid  in  the  reservoir 
will  riKtB  through  the  tube  to  the  flowing  current,  and  the 
reservoir  be  emptied.  Should  the  fluid  be  flowing  in  a 
conical  tube,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  larger  end,  the 
fluid  rises  more  rapidly  and  the  reservoir  is  sooner  drained, 
than  it' the  current  was  flowing  in  the  opposite  direction, 
&c.,  to  the  smaller  end  of  the  tube. 

This  principle  obtains  in  full  force,  in  the  problem  be- 
fore us,  for  the  digested  mass  is  moving  slowly  in  the  ca- 
nal while  the  nutritive  fluids  are  moving  rapidly  in  the 
vessels,  and  from  those  of  smaller  to  those  of  larger  calibre; 
that  is  from  capillaries  to  veins,  and  from  lacteals  to 
thoracic  duct. 

In  diseases  of  the  liver,  lungs,  heart,  &c.,  where  the  cir- 
culation is  impeded  or  retarded  ;  and  where  the  abdominal 
vessels  are  distended,  tliis  law  may  cease  to  act  normally, 
and  even  be  reversed.  We  may  have  deflcient  and  tardy 
absorption;  or  even  serious  diarrhtea  by  congestion  of  the 
portal  system,  reflex  congestions  of  intestinal  veins,  per- 
verted action  and  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  caoal. 
Dropsies  may  occur  trom  a  similar  course,  and  we  are  all 
familiar  with  swollen  leet  as  a  symptom  of  severe  cardiac 
disease,  or  pulmonary  trouble. 

Law  V,  Pressure  also  determines  the  current,  and  as 
here  we  have  the  muscular  walls  of  the  digestive  tract  in 
continued  action,  rythmical  action  almost,  of  course  the  cur- 
rent would  be  from  canal  to  vessels.  The  strong,  firm, 
regular  contraction  of  the  muscular  walls  upon  the  mass  of 
digesting  material  greatly  facilitates  its  absorption.  In 
atony  of  the  muscular  coat  you  would  expect  deficient  ab- 
8oi*ption,  for  one  important  element  in  the  osmotic  process 
is  wanting.  Abuse  of  narcotics  has  the  sameinfluence,  for 
the  deadened  nerves  refuse  to  respond  to  their  normal 
stimula,  and  the  physicoreflex  action  of  the  spinal  cord, 
which  regulates  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  canal 
fails  to  be  exercised. 
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Whatever  produces  moBcoIar  atony,  whatever  deadens 
the  nerves,  may  canse  deficient  absorption,  indigestion, 
dyspepsia,  &c. 

Law  VI.  From  an  acid  to  an  alkaline  fluid,  would  be 
from  canal  to  Tessels,  and  therefore  the  excessive  use  of 
alkalies  in  any  form  might  not  only  impair  digestion  prop- 
er, bat  even  bar  absorption  hy  interfering  with  this  law  of 
osmotic  action.  Perhaps  the  use  of  mineral  acids,  so 
popnlar  now  in  treating  typhoid,  and  typhus  fevers,  may 
hsve  Home  bearing  upon  this  principle,  and  their  antisep- 
tic and  digestive  powers  be  still  further  enhanced  by  the 
fad  that  absorption  is  also  promoted.  Certainly  the 
nuceons  membrane  and  system  generally  respond  kindly 
to  their  exhibition. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  instance  of  motion  from  an  acid 
to  an  alkaline  fluid,  that  the  body  offers  us. 

Recall  for  a  few  moments  the  discussion  of  the  "Essen- 
tial Nature  of  Muscular  Action,"  as  given  you  in  a  previ- 
iHR  lecture,  and  yon  will  at  once  perceive  how,  theoretically 
at  least  we  can  apply  this  law  of  current  from  sn  acid  to  an 
alkaline  fluid.  The  acid  muscle  juice  bathingthe  flbrillfe, 
fibres  and  fasciculi,  the  alkaline  blood  of  the  capilla- 
ries taken  together,  give  us  the  conditions  not  only  for 
osmotic  action,  but  also  the  condition  of  a  voltaic  circle ; 
conditions  of  chemico-electrical  phenomena. 

Assuming  that  acid  muscle  juice  is  an  effete  product :  — 
resolt  of  disintregration,  in  the  descending  metamorphosis, 
and  therefore  passing  rapidly  from,  the  dominion  of  vital 
tfl  that  of  purely  chemical  forces,  we  can  at  once  appreciate 
the  resort  to  chemical  and  physical  forces  in  the  osmotic 
disposition  of  it.  Possibly  in  the  thorough  economy  of 
nature,  the  absorbents  may  take  up,  and  the  lymphatic 
glands  elaborate  a  few  of  the  elements  until  sufficiently 
vitalized  to  go  once  more  the  round  of  the  circulation  ; 
and  subserve  the  purpose  of  nutrition,  but  the  muscle  juice 
aa  a  whole,  we  none  the  less  consider  to  be  intrinsically 
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effete.  Yet  io  apparent  contradiction  of  this  law,  the  alka- 
line blood  supplies  the  flbrillEB  with  plaama  and  oxygen  ; 
the  means  of  destruction  and  of  repair  at  the  same  time, 
80  here  are  two  osmotic  cnnents.  Perhaps  the  powerful 
affinities  and  forces  developed  in  the  chemico-vital  process- 
eB  of  nutrition  and  assimilation,  may  be  sufficiently  strong 
either  to  equalize  the  two  currents,  or  to  bring  only  nntri- 
tire  elements  and  oxygen  through  the  memhrsneB  as  neu- 
trals, and  destitute  of  any  affiliation  as  to  chemical  reactious, 
with  either  fluid.  The  homogeneous,  delicate,  thin  mem- 
branes of  the  capillaries  and  the  sarcolemms,  have  other 
and  higher  functions,  therefore,  than  the  mere  physical 
one,  of  protecting,  defining  and  limiting. 

VII.  Law.  Activity  of  osmosis  increased  by  tempera- 
tare.  This  is  true  of  almost  every  act  performed  in  the 
animal  mechanism,  for  Heat  is  one  condition  and  essential 
of  life,  and  all  phenomena  of  life,  even  those  apparently 
involving  principles  purely  physical  or  chemical,  are  man- 
ifested through  vitalized  structures,  and  must  therefore  be 
dependant  more  or  less  upon  heat. 

The  physical  and  the  vital  forces  are  so  blended  in  all 
the  phenomena  of  life,  their  laws  and  conditions  so  inex- 
tricably interwoven  that  to  isolate  each — to  define  the  do- 
main of  each,  is  beyond  oar  finite  intellects.  Man  may,  in 
coarse  of  developement,  be  able  to  examine,  measure  and 
classify  all  of  the  purely  physical ;  but  he  hcu  not  yet 
reached  that  stage,  and  even  shonld  he  ever  reach  it,  the 
"essential  nature  of  vitality"  will  be  still  beyond  him. 
In  applying  the  physical  principle  involved  in  osmosis,  to 
organized  stmctures,  we  leave  at  once  the  field  of  rigid 
mathematical  reasoning  and  enter  that  of  the  speculative. 
Dr.  T.  K.  Chambers  gives  another  condition  as  being 
essential  to  rapid  and  complete  osmosis;  and  it  is  prob- 
ably the  one  which  should  have  first  claimed  our  attention . 
It  is  "a  clean  healthy  mucous  membrane. ' '  A  membrane 
covered  with  tough,  tenacious  mucus  is  in  the  worst  pos- 
sible condition  for  the  exhibition  of  osmotic  phenomena. 
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Hence  cathartics  may  often  be  really,  good  promoters  of 
osnioeis,  by  sweeping  clean  the  digestive  tract  and  thus 
bringing  the  fluids  in  closer  approximation ;  besides  ex- 
erting a  remedial  influence  upon  the  vital  poweraofthe 
tract.  They  thns  enable  you  to  throw  more  promptly  nu- 
tritive material  and  medicinal  agents  into  the  veaaels. 

ChsmboTB  gives  several  cases  as  examples  ;  casea  almost 
demonstrating  as  a  tact,  "that  a  clean  mucous  membrane 
is  an  essential  for  normal  digestion  and  normal  absorp- 
tion," Even  in  anemia  if  chronic,  he  will  often  premise 
his  treatment  by  a  brisk  cathartic ;  sweep  the  canal  free 
of  the  tough,  tenacious  clinging  mucus,  "clear  the  decIcH 
for  action,"  and  then,  by  generous  diet  regularly  admin- 
istered at  short  intervals,  and  with  prompt  meilication  by 
tonica,  iron,  &c.,  throws  rapidly  into  the  system  the  lar- 
gest possible  amount  of  thoroughly  digested  material  with 
the  beat  remedial  agents,  and  of  course  his  patients  rally  a^ 
if  by  magic.  As  a  practical  fact,  if  you  wish  thonmgh 
digestion,  thorough  absorption,  rich  Mood,  red  and  strong, 
kMp  your  digestive  tract  free  of  this  mucus. 

Beware  of  overtaxing  your  digestive  powers,  beware  of 
irregular  hours  and  broken  meals ;  beware  of  habits  indu- 
cing constipatation  and  costiveness  ;  beware  of  severe  men- 
tal labor  soon  after  meals,  or  you  will  violate  the  lawa  of 
normal  digestion,  violate  the  laws  of  normal  osmoaia  also, 
»Hd  the  Nemesis  of  dyspepsia,  indigestion,  flatulence, 
and  colic  will  seize  upon  you  and  claim  a  long  penalty. 

Osmosis,  though  di-tcusaed  in  relation  to  digestion  and 
absorption  from  the  canal,  has  a  much  wider  range  both 
in  the  animal  and  vegetable  world,  than  we  have  been  able 
to  give  it.  All  mucous  membranes,  all  synovial  and 
■erous  membranes,  all  cells  and  cell  growths,  all  glan- 
dular stmctures,  all  muscular  action  and  phenomena,  in  a 
word  the  whole  animal  economy  even  in  its  veriest  min- 
ntue,  exhibits  more  or  less  of  the  osmotic  action,  and  de- 
pends more  or  less  upon  its  lawa  and  conditions.     Entering 
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into  nearly  all  the  phenomeoa  of  life,  it  pervades  the  sys- 
tem as  one  of  the  subtle  conditions  of  existence.  Beginning 
as  imbibition  and  cell  action,  with  the  ovum,  in  the  Graa- 
fian vessels  of  the  mother,  it  lasts  longer  than  life,  ever 
active,  ever  acting  ;  for  when  this  mechanism,  wound  up  to 
run  its  short  span  of  time,  ceases  from  any  cause  to  evolve 
the  conditions  necessary  for  the  exhibition  of  vital  phenom- 
ena, and  vitality  is  lost ;  this  atill  retains  its  power,  and 
as  it  began  when  our  relations  first  commenced  with  our 
human  mother,  so  is  It  prolonged  until  our  individuality 
is  lost,  and  the  decomposing  wreck,  the  debris  of  life  crum- 
bles to  the  bosom  of  oar  last  mother — the  earth. 


ARTICLE  V. 

Dentistry  aa  a  "Fine  Art." 

By  NoEMAN  W.  KraosLEY,  Professor  of  Dental  Art  and 

Mechanism,  in  the  New  York  College  of  Dentistry. 

That  "  Dentistry  is  a  Science  and  an  Art"  is  a  state- 
ment that  at  this  day  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  reiterate. 

The  phrase  has  a  royal  soand,  and  its  freqaent  repeti- 
tion, shows  that  it  is  a  favorite  expression ;  and  yet  among 
the  multitudes  who  earn  their  livelihood  by  practicing 
dentistry,  how  few  know  the  full  meaning  of  the  words, 
and  how  little  there  is  in  their  practice  to  justify  the  as- 
sertion. 

To  judge  by  its  fruits,  how  much  more  there  is  of  Em- 
piricism than  of  Science  ;  and  how  much  more  of  rude  and 
bungling  Mechanism  than  of  Art.  Nevertheless,  Dentis- 
try is  a  Science  and  an  Art,  and  the  researches  of  the  past 
four  years  alone,  together  with  the  contribations  to  its  lit- 
erature, give  a  legitimate  claim  to  the  first  part  of  the 
proposition.  Months  and  years  have  been  spent  in  the 
prosecution  of  it  as  a  Science,  and  volumes  record  its  re- 
sults ;  but  as  an  Art,  capable  of  taking  rank  as  one  of  the 
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Fine  Arts,  Dentistry  has  rarely,  if  ever,  fouod  in  our 
JournalB,  an  advocate ;  has  rarely  found  else  than  a  fiip- 
pant  consignment  to  the  workshop,  where  the  very  idea  of 
art  comprehends  only  ordinary  mechanics. 

Ab  a  consequence,  Artistic  Dentistry  has  never  risen,  ex- 
cept in  rare  individual  cases,  to  anything  above  mechanical 
dentistry ;  the  very  term  by  which  the  department  is 
known  is  often  used  as  one  of  reproach,  and  the  produc- 
tions of  these  dental  mechanics  are  a  standing  disgrace. 
In  every  assemblage,  public  or  private,  on  the  street,  in 
the  drawing-room  or  wherever  we  may  turn,  we  see  dis- 
played their  hideous  deformities.  It  becomes  a  serious 
question  whether  the  art  of  dentistry,  aside  from  operations 
upon  the  natural  teeth,  has,  with  all  the  inventions  and 
"  improvements"  of  the  last  decade,  advanced  one  iota. 

The  Operative  department  has  assumed  to  be  the  depart- 
ment, par  excellence  and  per  »e,  and  we  see  the  results  in 
the  education  of  the  new  professional  generation,  who 
ignore  as  unworthy  their  exalted  talents  any  knowledge  of 
mechanical  dentistry,  not  realizing  that  a  mastery  of  all 
its  elements  will  do  more  to  educate  and  qualify  them  for 
perfection,  even  in  the  one  department,  than  any  other 
course  that  could  be  pursued.  We  believe  that  it  can  be 
demonstrated  beyond  a  peradventure,  that  the  ignored  and 
despised  branches  of  dental  practice  can  lay  a  well  ground- 
ed claim  to  he  considered  as  a  Fine  Art,  capable  of  the 
highest  idealization,  ranking  side  by  side  with  Poetry,  Mu- 
sic, Painting  and  Sculpture,  capable  of  appealing,  though 
in  a  more  limited  manner  to  the  same  sentiments  and 
emotions,  and  requiring  for  their  expression  the  identical 
talent  and  same  imagination  which  characterise  the  vo- 
taries of  her  predecessors. 

With  the  ancient  Greeks,  all  works  which  exhibited 
skiil  were  called  works  of  Art,  and  to  the  present  day  the 
term  Art  in  its  broad  signification  is  applied  to  every  skill- 
ful, physical  or  intellectual  performance,  from  the  making 
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of  a  shoe  to  the  modeling  of  a  statue,  from  the  pantomime 
of  the  stage  to  the  oratory  of  the  forum.  But  as  the  Arts 
have  multiplied,  terms  of  distinction  have  become  neces- 
sary ;  as,  Fine  Arts  and  Mechanic  Arts  with  all  their  sub- 
divisions. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  fine  arts  is  their 
ideality,  in  this  the  line  of  demarcation  between  them  and 
the  mechanic,  and  all  other  arts  is  unmistakably  distinct. 

It  is  for  this  feature  we  look  in  any  work  that  claims  this 
high  rank,  and  by  this  standard  we  judge  of  its  pretension. 
The  mechanic  arts  are  distinguished  for  their  physical 
utility  ;  they  may  demand  consummate  skill  for  their  exe- 
cution, they  may  require  for  their  development  rare  inven- 
tive faculties,  and  their  combinations  of  mechanical  princi- 
ples may  be  truly  wonderfiil,  but  their  individual  works 
require  but  little  eflfort  of  the  brain  in  their  re-production; 
education  in  skillful  manual  labor  without  the  capacity  to 
originate  a  single  new  idea  is  all  that  is  required.  The 
laws  which  govern  their  re-production  are  those  of  mathe- 
matics, and  to  be  able  to  copy  a  given  form  with  exactness 
is  the  sum  of  the  talent  required. 

They  may  be  directly  of  more  practical  value  to  man- 
kind, but  they  can  make  no  appeal  to  the  finer  emotions  of 
our  being.  In  all  that  excites  the  imagination,  that  calls 
into  action  the  affections  or  leads  the  mind  away  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  material  and  sensual,  they  are  dumb. 

In  like  manner  the  feats  of  the  acrobat  and  juggler  ex- 
cite our  wonder  and  admiration,  but  like  the  true  mechanic 
arts  have  not  an  element  of  ideality  in  them. 

The  ideal  or  Fine  Arts  therefore  may  include  Poetry, 
Music,  Painting  andSculpture.  These  require  for  their  de- 
velopment the  possession  and  exercise  of  the  same  mental 
faculties,  are  governed  by  the  same  general  rules,  and  have 
one  common  ultimate  object. 

Poetry,  ofall  the  arts,  stands  deservedly  at  the  head,  be- 
cause the  most  subtle,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  po- 
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tent  in  its  influeoce.  It  is  the  least  material  of  all,  the 
&rthe8t  removed  from  sensible  objects  ;  it  has  the  greatest 
scope,  admitting  the  treatmeat  of  all  subjects,  and  its 
power  OTer  the  imaginatioa  is  the  most  complete  "  In  re- 
gard to  the  objects  of  the  visible  world  one  cannot  conceive 
a,  greater  distance  between  what  it  depicts,  and  the  manner 
of  depicting.  By  the  oombiDation  of  words  alone  used  as 
language,  poetry  gives  fall  expression  to  every  idea  from 
the  most  powerful  to  the  most  delicate,  and  presents  scenes 
so  vividly  as  well  as  so  variedly  to  the  mind  of  the  reader 
that  the  impressions  are  both  pleasing  and  permanent. ' ' 

Music  takes  precedence  over  Fainting  and  Sculpture  in 
the  order  of  the  Fine  Arts  ;  its  claim  to  superiority  being 
based  upon  inherent  qoalities  of  human  nature ;  by  whose 
control  all  that  appeals  to  our  emotions  is  more  regarded 
than  what  appeals  to  our  uaderstandlng.  Objects  of  sight, 
while  they  please  the  eye  by  their  color,  fbrm  an  arrange- 
ment, affect  mainly  the  mind,  and  only  indirectly  approach 
the  heart. 

But  music  speaks  directly  to  the  soul.  Its  notes  arc  the 
re-production  and  the  refinement  of  natural  tones  of  plea- 
sure, anger,  fear,  distress,  etc.  These  tones,  music  cidti- 
vates,  and  by  prolonging  and  combining  them,  expresses 
feelings  and  awakens  every  variety  of  emotion  into  sym- 
pathetic activity.  Thus  the  tender  pipings  of  the  flute 
call  forth  the  love  of  enjoyment ;  the  clear  bugle  notes  find 
responsive  echoes  in  the  hearts  of  mountaineers  and  hunts- 
men ;  the  orchestral  overtures  send  thrills  and  throes 
through  fency  loving  souls  ;  and  the  choruses  of  Mendel- 
sohn and  Mozart  fill  man's  spirit  with  ecstacy  of  joy  or 
wonder,  or  with  solemn  awe. 

More  than  any  other  Art,  is  music  universal,  A  lan- 
guage without  words,  music  addresses  the  feelings  by  tones, 
everywhere  understood  and  unmistakable ;  and  it  leads 
forth  the  emotions  to  an  enjoyment  which  words  cannot 
give,  nor  can  even  express. 
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Painting  in  the  order  of  the  ideal  Arts  holds  the  third 
rank.  It  is  more  limited  in  its  scope  than  either  of  its 
predecessors,  and  expresses  its  sentiments  or  tells  its  story 
by  the  color  and  lineal  appearance  of  bodies. 

But  while  it  cannot  undertake  the  relation  of  a  anccea- 
hiion  of  events  in  one  representation,  it  has  the  advantage 
over  Poetry,  in  that  its  language  is  universal,  easily  re- 
cognized, and  needs  no  interpreter  or  translator  of  its 
meaning, 

"  A  true  picture  tells  its  own  atory," 

and  in  no  way  does  the  common  mind  receive  more  vivid 
and  lasting  impressions  of  portrayed  events,  than  by  the 
[iroductions  of  this  art. 

Many  pictures  there  are  whose  sentiment  is  sacrificed  to 
that  which  merely  pleases  the  eye,  the  gratification  of  the 
senses  by  the  harmony  of  forms  and  color,  being  the  high- 
i?Bt  aim  of  the  artist.  It  is  this  degeneracy  into  mere  phy- 
sical representation,  and  the  limited  nature  of  its  power, 
that  places  it  as  an  ideal  Art  in  the  rank  that  it  occupies. 

The  art  of  sculpture  while  requiring  for  its  execution 
the  very  highest  order  of  mental  faculties,  is  generally 
placed  in  the  scale  of  ideal  arts,  below  that  of  painting, 
because  represented  solely  by  form,  and  without  the  aid  of 
color,  it  is  more  limited  in  its  aubjecta  and  more  material 
in  its  exhibitions. 

In  the  selection  of  the  himiaa  figure,  the  most  perfect 
•)i'  all  forms,  it  finds  its  grandest  achievements  in  depict- 
ing all  gradations  of  intelligence,  affection,  sentiment, 
action  or  passion :  sublime,  heroic  or  tender,  and  in  all 
orders  of  beings  from  the  exalted  supernatural  to  the  lower 
gradations  bordering  on  the  brutes.  Although  the  moat 
limited  in  its  scope,  it  is  not  so  liable  to  degenerancy  as 
its  sister  art  of  painting;  to  be  suceesstul,  its  delineations 
must  be  above  that  of  simply  copying  nature,  and  its  power 
over  the  beholder  is  often  greater  than  any  other  art  could 
give  to  the  same  subject. 
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It  is  the  most  eoduring  of  all  arta ;  the  material  chosea 
for  ita  medium  being  the  most  indepeDdent  of  all  the  mu- 
tations of  time.  Of  the  peoples  of  the  hy-gone  ages,  the 
only  records  left  to  ua  that  give  ereo  a  passing  glimpse  of 
their  existence,  are  their  sculptured  monuments. 

Like  painting  and  music  its  language  is  universal,  and 
like  painting  when  it  ceases  to  appeal  to  the  imagination, 
&nd  seeks  only  to  please  the  senses  by  the  beauty  of  form, 
it  degrades  its  character  and  fails  of  its  true  mission. 

"Nothing  brings  people  of  other  nations  so  vividly  before 
118  as  their  works  of  art.  They  tell  us  of  their  religion,  of 
their  social  dwellings  and  customs,  of  their  advance  in  civ- 
ilization and  religious  culture.  To  the  study  of  ancient 
history  a  knoT^edge  of  the  arts  as  practiced  by  different 
nations  is  indispensable.  Language  is  more  or  less  subject 
to  change  and  decay,  and  the  significance  of  many  expres- 
sions is  lost  to  those  who  do  not  use  it  as  a  vernacular 
tongue."  Many  nations  have  existed  with  no  written 
language,  but  the  Almighty  in  blotting  them  out  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  has  permitted  their  works  of  art  to  live, 
from  which  something  may  be  learned  of  their  rise,  progress 
and  character. 

Architecture  is  very  commonly  regarded  aa  one  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  ranked  next  to  sculpture  and  painting.  Modern 
architecture  is  addressed  to  the  eye  and  the  intellect  alone, 
and  not  to  the  imagination,  and  the  ideal  character  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  a  fine  from  a  mechanic  art  is  wholly 
wanting — wherever  this  element  does  exist  in  buildings  of 
the  present  day,  it  has  borrowed  it  from  sculpture.  But 
architecture  among  the  ancients  was  one  of  the  earliest  of 
symbolic  languages.  The  pattern  shown  to  Moses  in  the 
Monnt  by  Grod,  as  the  model  for  the  building  of  the  taber- 
nacle, embodied  the  very  highest  order  of  ideal  art. 

Every  post,  every  board  and  every  bar,  every  ringj  and 
every  curtain,  were  typical  of  man's  redemption  from  sin, 
and  spoke  a  language  unmistakable,  and  clearly  compre- 
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hended  by  the  Jews.  And  so  with  every  monument  of  the 
ancient  heathen  connected  with  their  religion,  every  tem- 
plo,  every  idol  and  every  altar  appealed  to  the  imagiaation 
and  spoke  an  ideal  language. 

Architecture  waa  then  emphatically  a  "fine  Art,"  hut 
at  the  present  day  it  ia  but  an  imitation  of  the  dead  paet. 
The  powers  that  called  it  into  existence  are  gone,  and  the 
emotions  to  which  it  gave  birth  have  died  out.  We  imitate 
its  ci>rporeaI  form,  but  the  spirit  that  gave  it  life  is  forever 
departed. 

We  have  been  thus  specific  in  our  description  of  the  Fine 
Arts  for  a  more  thorough  understanding  of  grounds  upon 
which  we  shall  base  the  claim  of  Dentistry  to  be  ranked 
with  them.  No  performance  of  the  dentist  can  make  any 
ptet^nsion  to  be  a  fine  art,  separate  and  distinct  from  all 
others ;  but  as  a  sub-division  or  speciality  of  one  of  the 
arts,  dentistry  is  entitled  to  a  consideration  which  it  has 
never  received.  We  shall  endeavor  to  show  this  alliance, 
and  prove  that,  so  far  as  its  scope  will  allow,  it  is  governed 
))}'  the  same  general  rules  which  control  its  allied  art. 

Dental  practice,  by  an  inherent  law  and  by  common  con- 
sent is  divided  in  the  main  into  two  departments  ;  the  one 
commonly  termed  the  "  Operative"  which  is  made  to  in- 
clude all  efforts  for  the  preservation  of  the  natural  tetjth, 
ivud  all  surgical  operations  in  the  buccal  cavity  ;  the  other 
called  "  Mechanical"  which  includes  the  making  of  all  ap- 
pliances for  the  correotion  of  defoimities  of  the  buccal  cav- 
ity ;  but  principally  the  making  and  inserting  of  Artificial 
Teeth. 

In  the  practice  of  Operative  Dentistry  as  has  been  before 
intimated,  there  has  grown  up  an  unwarrantable  assump- 
tion that  all  that  was  refined  and  cultivated,  all  that  was 
worthy  the  exercise  of  our  noblest  faculties  in  the  pursuit 
of  our  profession  waa  to  be  found  in  this  department — and 
mere  mechauiiK,  wholly  unqualified  by  education  in  Science 
and  Art,  were  deemed  capable  of  practicing  the  other. 
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The  only  performance  of  the  Operative  dentist  which  re- 
quires a  talent  and  skill  equal  to  the  mechanic  arts  is  the 
introdQction  of  fillings  into  the  cavities  of  decay,  aud  this 
skill  is  mere  manual  dexterity  guided  by  good  judgment ; 
its  highest  achievements  at  the  present  day  are  in  the  so 
called  contour  fillings  made  of  gold,  in  which  an  attempt  is 
made  to  restore  the  ibrm  of  a  tooth  injured  by  accident  or 
decay. 

Contour  filling  when  carried  to  its  highest  state  of  per- 
fection in  restoring  the  actual  or  the  typal  form  of  the  lost 
organ,  can  present  no  stronger  argument  to  be  considered 
an  artistic  performance  than  that  of  a  copy  or  an  imitation. 
If  a  copy  it  is  purely  mechanical,  if  an  imitation  of  the 
typal  it  may  lay  a  feint  claim  to  ideality.  This  is  true 
when  carried  to  its  ultimate  ;  but  practically  nine-tenths 
of  what  are  called  contour  fillings  are  not  entitled  to  any 
such  distinction.  Nuggets  of  gold  they  are,  built  on  to 
deformed  teeth,  carried  in  many  instances  far  beyond  the 
borders  of  decay  ;  lapping  over  and  building  up  on  solid 
enamel  to  a  general  level,  obliterating  all  inequalities  and 
all  character,  and  Ruling  most  completely  to  illustrate  the 
possession  of  any  other  talent  than  the  skillful  manipulo- 
lation  of  gold,  excellent  advertisements  of  the  craft  they 
undoubtedly  are,  but  are  certainly  of  very  questionable 
taste. 

Every  tooth  has  an  individual  character  and  expression, 
not  only  in  harmony  with  every  other  in  the  same  mouth, 
but  by  the  same  divine  law,  in  harmony  with  the  features 
and  the  character  of  the  creature,  be  he  animal  or  man. 

These  physical  characteristics  are  so  marked  and  promi- 
aent  that  the  merest  novice  has  no  difficulty  as  a  rule  in 
locating  any  human  tooth  that  has  been  removed  from  its 
fellows ;  and  yet  of  the  attempts  at  restoration  of  any  large 
portion  of  the  crowns  of  teeth  by  dentists,  how  few  there 
are  that  bear  any  very  close  resemblance  to  the  original 
form  of  the  lost  part. 
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If  a  cast  were  taken  of  the  restoratioD  and  examined 
HUparately,  how  few  would  identify  it  as  being  any  portion 
of  any  tooth.  The  cusps,  the  depressions,  the  sutures,  the 
lasy  and  graceful  outlines  and  all  that  marks  the  individ- 
ual tooth  are  wanting. 

With  the  same  portion  of  a  natural  tooth  even  duplica- 
ted in  another  material,  as  a  perfect  copy  in  plaster,  there 
would  he  no  hesitation  in  identiiying  its  locality  with  a 
tolerahle  certainty,  hut  a  cast  taken  of  many  a  restoration 
would  not  he  suspected  of  its  original  application. 

Of  the  utility  of  this  branch  of  practice  and  as  a  field 
tor  scientiEc  research — pecuniarily  remunerative — there 
can  be  do  question,  but  as  affording  an  opportunity  for  es- 
thetic culture,  it  bears  no  comparison  with  its  associated 
department. 

If  Sculpture  necessarily  ranks  below  Painting  in  the 
scale  of  the  fine  Arts,  because  more  limited  in  its  range, 
and  Fainting  for  the  same  reason  below  Poetry  ;  we  must 
therefore  place  all  operations  on  the  natnral  teeth,  as  ar- 
tistic performances  in  rank,  below  that  of  the  substitution 
of  artificial  ones. 

As  an  Art  it  is  but  a  department  of  Sculpture.  Form 
m  individual  members,  form  in  grouping  and  arrange- 
ment, and  form  as  a  medium  of  expression  are  e<iually 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  both  Sculpture  and 
Dentistry. 

(To  be  conUnued.) 
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ARTICLE  TI. 
Lbtiee  from  Pakib. 
Editors  Americcm  Jbumal  of  D&ital  Saence, 
Gepttlemkn: 
A  surgeon  of    some  eminence  in    his    profession    at 
Ohent  has,  recently  published  an  account  of  a  method 
of  treating  wounds  with  dressings  of  sheet-lead.     From 
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the  1st  of  January,  1864,  to  the  end  of  May,  1866, 
Dr.  Burggraeve  has  treated  236  cases  in  this  manner,  and 
only  8  deaths  have  occnrred.  His  process  is  exceedingly 
simple.  It  consists  in  washing  the  wound  carefully  with 
luke-warm  water,  and  then  covering  it  with  pieces  of  sheet- 
lead,  which  are  aecared  with  adhesive  plaster.  Moat  of  hia 
patients  have  been  workmen  injured  by  machinery,  and 
were  loo  weak  to  undergo  operations  owing  to  the  im- 
poverished state  of  their  blood. 

"The  wound,"  says  Dr.  Burggraeve,  "  whatever  may  be 
the  amount  of  contusion,  crushing,  or  laceration,  is  first 
washed  careiully  without  detaching  or  cutting  away  any 
portion  of  flesh,  since  in  the  state  of  torpor  it  is  impossible 
to  say  at  once  which  will  mortify,  and  which  may  be  pre- 
served, and  one  runs  the  risk  either  of  cutting  away  too 
much  or  too  little.  It  is  next  surrounded  with  tbin  slips  ot 
lead,  retained  in  position  by  sticking  plaster.  From  time 
to  time  a  jet  of  warm  water  is  injected  under  this  armor,  if 
we  may  use  the  expression,  so  as  to  remove  the  ichor  and 
refresh  the  parts."  In  order  to  watch  the  progress  of  the 
vonnds,  each  sheet  of  lead  may  he  removed  independently 
of  the  others.  The  contact  of  the  metallic  lead  with  the 
flesh  causes  no  irritation,  and  the  rigidity  prevents  friction, 
and  excludes  the  air, — a  very  important  point. 

Besides  the  mechanical  action  of  lead,  Br.  Burggraeve 
thinks  that  it  may  also  be  attended  with  some  physical 
action,  and  quotes  the  well-known  effects  of  Goulard's  ex- 
tract. The  author  enlarges  on  the  value  of  this  method 
of  treatment  in  military  surgery,  where  operations  must, 
at  least  in  active  service,  be  somewhat  hurried,  and  many 
a  limb  which  under  ordinary  circumstances,  might  have 
been  preserved,  is  sacrificed  in  consequence. 

Guo-shot  wounds,  he  says,  have  much  analogy  with 
injuries  caused  by  machinery,  and  we  may  reasonably  as- 
sume that  the  results  will  not  be  dissimilar. 

Whatever  the  theoretical  objections  to  lead  bandages 
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may  be,  they  appear  at  all  events  to  have  hod  a  &ir  trial, 
and  to  have  been  productive  of  good  resnlts. 

J.   D'OTLEr-EVAHB. 


ARTICLE  VII. 


Happmikq  to  ask  an  esteemed  iriend  and  professional 
brother  from  the  state — I  beg  pardon,  the  territory — of 
Georgia,  what  he  thought  of  the  action  of  the  Pennayl- 
vaaia  College,  I  was  made  to  feel  very  much  like  a  recon- 
noitering  party  who  had  come  unoxpectedly  upon  a  mask- 
ed battery. 

A.S  soon  as  I  had  recovered  somewhat  (torn  the  sndden- 
aeas  of  the  discharge,  and  found  that  no  bones  were  bro- 
ken,  I  ventured  to  ask  my  frieud  to  put  a  little  of  his  thun- 
der and  brimstone  on  paper.  I  am  afraid  his  pen  was  a 
steel  one,  and  not  a  goose  quill,  and  his  ink  had  in  it  rather 
more  of  the  gall  of  bitternessj  than  the  genuine  Aleppo 
galls,  which  the  receipt  calls  for.  But  the  Angel  of  Mercy, 
who  writes  with  the  pen  of  justice  dipped  in  the  indellible 
ink  of  truth,  has  written  so  very  little  of  late  for  our  pa- 
pers and  magazines,  (having  been  severely  paralyzed  six 
years  ago,)  that  really  it  would  be  hypercritical  in  an  edi- 
tor to  object  to  an  article  because  it  smells  somewhat  of 
sulphur. 

"  A  college  has  seceded  t  Had  it  been  the  Baltimore 
College,  we  should  not  have  wondered,  for  that  rebel  city 
has  never  been  loyal  except  by  compulsion,  under  force  of 
the  argument  of  bayonets.  But  it  is  the  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege ;  in  a  state  overflowing  with  loyalty  and  patriotism  ', 
a  state  which  hu  contributed  more  than  perhaps  any  other 
towards  crushing  out  a  wicked  rebellion  :  the  only  loyal 
state  whose  sacred  soil  was  laid  waste  by  the  sacrilegious 
siouthron.     Alas  I  that  the  bitter  teachings  of  four  years  of 
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cii'il  war  should  ao  soon  be  forgotten,  that  in  the  very  hot- 
bed ol'  patriotism,  this  noxiooa  weed  of  secession  slionUl  - 
dare  to  spring  up.     Surely  the  whirlwind  of  war  must 
have  scattered  the  seeds  of  evil  growth  far  and  wide. 

"The  CoQstitutioa  and  the  Union"  of  the  United  Col- 
leges is  in  danger.  A  rebellions  minority  rejects  our  wise 
amendmeDts  to  that  constitution,  and  proposes  a  scheme, 
which  practically  "nullifies"  the  great  principles  of  onion. 
How  shall  we  meet  the  issue,  and  maintain  intact  the 
grand  truths,  establisheil  hy  our  late  glorious  struggle — 
that  a  state  (a  college)  has  no  rights  ;  that  a  minority  has 
no  rights ;  that  the  voice  of  the  people  (i.  e.  the  majority) 
is  the  voice  of  God  ?  What  measures  shall  we  adopt,  to 
re-establish  a  "  Bepublican  form  of  government"  in  the  pro- 
fession, and  to  show  that  our  system  is  the  "  best  the  world 


"  0  for  a  Sumner  to  speak  in  classic  strains  of  the  "  har- 
barism"  of  these  rebels:  a  Butler  to  enforce  taking  plane 
for  their  sulijagstion  ;  a  Stevens  to  elaborate  some  scheme 
of  confiscation,  which,  like  his  last,  shall  so  exquisitely 
temper  justice  with  mercy.  Let  our  watchwords  he  "  Might 
makes  right."  "The  end  justifies  the  means,"  "The 
people  can  do  no  wrong ;"  and  for  our  Marsellaise  let  lis 
sing  that  "  He  who  has  the  power  may  take, 

And  he  may  keep  who  can  ;" 
for  in  these  grand  sentiments  lies  the  death  knell  of  seces* 
sion,  and  of  all   attempts  of  any    minority  to  control 
or  dictate  to,  the  omnipotent  and  infallible  majority. 

"  We  will  take  a  lesson  irom  Judge  Advocates,  and  accept 
insufficient  or  manu&ctured  evidence  in  condemnation  of 
rebels  ;  for  "justice  to  traitors  is  treason  to  loyalty."  On 
the  testimony  of  a  student,  who  was  refused  admission, 
and  of  another  who  was  rejected  on  examination,  we  are 
prepared  to  prove  that  the  Professors  in  this  "seceded 
college"  are  unfit  to  teach  dentistry.  Our  sentence  would 
be  that  their  Diplomas  be  revoked  ;  that  all  loyal  men 
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having  their  pbotographa  "turn  them  to  the  wall"  and 
that  tlieir  professional  life  meet  the  fate  of  Mrs.  Surratt, 

"  We  will  take  a  lesson  from  pious  New  England.  For 
if  '■  if  rebellion  is  as  the  sin  of  witchcraft,"  and  the  witch 
could  l>e  purified  only  by  "  fire  and  faggot,"  what  severity 
of  punishment  is  too  great  for  the  rebel. 

"  We  will  take  yet  another  lesson  from  the  late  war, 
and  close  their  ports  of  entry.  They  eball  have  no  stu- 
dents ;  or,  if  any  mn  the  blockade,  they  shall  not  he  recog- 
nized ae  members  of  a  loyal  profession,  but  shall  sufi'er 
tiie  penalty  of  perpetual  disfraochiaement.  We  will  declare 
"conlraband  of  war"  all  the  "medicines  and  necessaries 
of  [pvDfeasional]  life"  and  then  when  we  have  rescuetl  some 
wretclied  victim  of  their  starving  Andersonville-like  sys- 
tem of  teaching,  we  will  distribute,  broadcast  throughout 
the  profession,  mental  photographs  of  this  unanswerable 
proof  of  their  depraved  and  inhuman  practices." 

At  this  point,  I  ventured  to  arrest  the  flow  of  patriotic 
enthn^iiasm,  in  my  "reconstructed"  rebel  friend.  I  could 
easily  understand  how,  in  his  strong  desire  to  make  up,  by 
excess  of  loyalty,  for  past  defection,  he  might  go  beyond 
the  mark:  and  could  excuse  his  indignation  at  seeing 
thin;is  allowed  at  the  North,  which  were  so  mercilessly 
punislied  at  the  South.  But  I  could  see  plainly,  in  the 
very  language  used,  that  he  was  confounding  ideas  political 
with  things  intellectual  and  educational ;  and  that,  if  his 
argiiJiients  had  any  force,  it  could  only  be  by  bringing  our 
Dent;il  Colleges  down  to  the  sumner — Stevens — butler  lev- 
el.    This  could  not  be  permitted. 

Tlio  unanswerable  logio  of  conquest  may  prove  that 
states  and  minorities  have  no  longer  any  "rights:"  but 
in  tilt)  kingdom  of  science  and  art  the  appeals  of  reason  and 
justice  are  not  as  yet  made  in  vain.  The  Pennsylvania 
school  has  the  same  right  to  secede  that  South  Carolina 
bad  under  the  old  constitution  ;  but  the  college  had  per- 
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haps  less  excuse  or  provocattoQ  than  the  state  found  in 
view  of  grievances,  past,  present  or  prospective.  It  may 
be  the  Northern  college  will  6nd  secession  as  unwise  a 
remedy  as  did  the  unfortunate  Southern  state. 

I  propose  elsewhere  to  consider  at  some  length  this  ac- 
tion of  the  Pennsylvania  scJioql^  ,and  Bhall_  not  speak  fiir- 
ther  of  it  here.  I  only  mak«  tljeje;  i<aiar^e  least  I  should 
he  considecetj  a?  endorsing  ^fly;  tlie  ineasiires  proposed  by 
my  rather  .''  ioq  JojaL"  ftleuft.  •I/SUggpst'th^irjJuMicpii&'d, 
becanse  it  is  well  ta  Jook  at  so  imporCanf^  subject  fr6n\  ttll 
possible  positionsj  _  ^erhaiis  ,^qMe  rampaj^  loyaJiEt,  la^ 
convert  to  conservatism,'  might  present  the  subject  froW 
another  and  quite  different  point  of  view. 

Tours  truly,  P.  H.  A. 
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Bleaching  Discolored  Teelh. 
By  Professor  J.  H.  M'Qdiij.ss,  M.D.,  D.D.8. 
It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  and  inexplicable  fact  that 
none  of  the  text-books  which  have  been  presented  to  the 
profession,  so  &r  as  my  observation  goes,  pay  even  the  com- 
pliment of  a  passing  notice  to  the  means  whereby  discol- 
ored teeth  may  be  improved  in  appearance.  Whether  the 
subject  was  regarded  as  unimportant — the  methods  so  welt 
known  as  not  to  require  description  or  comment — or  the 
authors  did  not  know  of  any  other  means  of  eradicating 
sach  difficulties  other  than  by  extracting  the  offending  or- 
gans, is  hard  to  say  ;  and  yet  when  recalling  instances  in 
wbichthebeanty  and  symmetry  of  sets  of  teeth  that  truly  ri- 
valed pearls  in  their  color,  brilliancy  and  perfection  of  struc- 
ture and  form,  have  been  entirely  marred  by  an  unsightly 
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blackened  or  discolored  tooth,  the  importaQce  of  the  sub- 
ject becomes  apparent,  and  it  is  not  Bnrprising  that  the 
presence  of  such  teeth  should  be  a  constant  aource  of  mor- 
tification and  annoyance  to  the  patients,  or  that  they 
should  desire  to  be  relieved  in  some  way  or  other  from  the 
source  of  trtnAle.'-.  5ShSt  WI  -efforts  to  remove  the  discol- 
oration has  prov«'d'*uhkiraiKDg;,  a  strongly  developed  feel- 
:iog:iaf'J{rIdtf^f:8j}ge4raip^  5&8;VoJ.-\t^''9qufeiitly  induced 
^potfehtflHoMnsi^upon  extrcecfioDJ' na  J  jn'ac^tioners  have 
h^^.foiuidnri^fij^  to  CoAplV  ft^th^th'e -request,  although 
■ifi  aH  eiihCr^rssfteCts  tlfe-%bth  w^fe-^Od'aud  useful  organs. 
The  shades  of  color  presented  by  such  teeth  vary  great- 
ly, and  depend  upon  the  cause  producing  the  discoloration 
and  length  of  time  that  it  has  existed  ;  thus  it  may  be  of 
a  rosy  or  even  a  scarlet  hoe  when  recent ;  or  brown,  green- 
ish, or  black  when  of  long-continued  duration.  A  fall,  a 
blow,  or  exposure  to  thermal  influences  may  do  such  vio- 
lence to  a  tooth  that  the  vessels  of  the  pulp  will  become 
congested  to  an  extent  that  rupture  of  the  blood  corpueclea 
will  take  place,  and  the  'hcemotine  or  coloring  matter  of 
the  blood  uniting  with  the  liquor  sanguinis,  being  carried 
Into  the  dentinal  tubuli,  gives  to  the  tooth  a  rosy  appear- 
ance, and  in  the  case  of  very  young  persons,  where  the 
dentinal  tubuli  are  very  large,  the  color  sometimes  reaches 
a  brighter  red.  The  treatment  indicated  under  such  cir- 
cumstances is  to  drill  at  once  into  the  pulp  cayity,  so  as  to 
afford  a  convenient  place  of  exit  for  the  blood.  In  some 
cases  the  discoloration  will  disappear  in  a  very  short  time 
after  the  removal  of  the  pulp  by  syringing  the  pulp  cavity 
with  tepid  water ;  in  other  instances  the  employment  of 
additional  agencies,  which  will  he  named  hereafter,  may 
be  required. 

Devitalization  of  the  dental  pulp  may  ensue  &om  the 
causes  referred  to  above,  with  little  or  no  evidence  of  the 
&ct  until  the  attention  of  the  patient  or  friends  is  arrested 
by  a  slightly  darkened  appearance  of  the  tooth.     It  is  in 
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cases  such  as  this  that  the  ocuteness  of  Tision  and  judg- 
ment of  the  dentist  are  frequently  put  to  the  test,  and  it  ih 
important  that  he  whould  he  jirepared  to  decide  promptly, 
so  as  to  afford  the  proper  attention  immediately,  and  pre- 
vent additional  and  permanent  discoloration.  In  casee  of 
donht,  the  employment  of  a  strong,  clear,  and  steady 
light,  falling  directly  upon  the  tooth,  combined  with  the 
reflection  from  a  good  mouth  mirror  held  hack  of  it,  will 
ufibrd  an  opportunity  to  inHtitute  a  comparison  between 
the  affected  organ  and  the  adjiiceut  healthy  ones,  and  read- 
ily decide  the  question.  In  other  cases,  the  extreme  dark 
discoloration  tells  the  tale  in  a  forcible  manner.  In  the 
treatment  of  exposed  pulps  it  is  not  an  unusual  thing,  in 
the  hands  of  careless  practitioners,  for  the  teeth  treated  to 
become  discolored,  and  even  with  the  greateiit  care  oq  the 
part  of  the  experienced,  skillful,  and  pains-taking,  some 
evidence  of  the  loss  of  vitality  will  occasionally  be  made 
manilest  by  a  slight  change  of  color  in  teoth  treated  by 
them. 

The  coloring  matter  of  the  blood  absorbed  by  the  tuhuli 
remaining  there,  changes  to  a  dark  or  blackish  hue,  and 
imparts  to  the  tooth  the  variety  of  shades  already  referred 
to,  or  the  absorbtion  of  the  oral  secretions,  mixed  with 
foreign  auhstances,  in  teeth  where  the  pulp  cavities  are 
allowed  to  remain  open  for  some  time,  may  induce  tlie 
same  result.  Too  much  care,  indeed,  cannot  bo  exercised 
in  protecting  a  tooth  from  such  influences. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  rosy  tooth,  the  first  indication  when 
treating  a  dark  discolored  tooth,  is  to  open  into  the  pulp 
cavity,  if  not  already  exposed,  with  a  drill;  or  remove  the 
filling  in  a  case  where  the  pulp  has  been  treated  with  the 
aneoical  paate,  and  then  syringe  the  cavity  freely  with 
water,  so  as  to  remove  ail  decomposed  or  foreign  substan- 
ces ;  after  this  the  employment  of  one  or  the  other  of  the 
following  combinations  of  chlorine  with  soda,  lime,  or  pot- 
ash, will  be  found,  as  a  general  thing,  efficacious  in  re- 
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storing  a  tooth  to  its  natural  color.  The  active  agent  in 
bringing  abont  this  result,  of  course,  is  the  chlorine, 
whose  chief  characteristic  is  the  bleaching  power  it  posses- 
es ;  decomposing  in  a  rapid  and  remarkable  manner  the 
most  stable  organic  coloring  principles,  by  combining  with 
and  removing  the  hydrogen  present  in  the  coloring  matter. 
On  account  of  this  property  it  is  largely  used  in  the  arts, 
pariicularly  in  bleaching  linen  and  cotton  goods  prior  to 
their  employment  in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

Labarraque's  liquid,  the  Liquor  Sodce  Chlorinates,  U.  8. 
Dispens.,  is  one  of  the  most  reliable  articles  in  bleaching 
discolored  teeth,  and  much  less  objectionable  than  the  other 
preparations,  which  will  be  named.  When  using  it,  a 
pledget  of  cotton  of  suitable  size,  to  admit  of  an  easy  pas- 
Bage  into  tho  bulbous  portion  of  the  pulp  cavity,  should 
be  saturated  with  the  liquid  and  placed  in  the  tooth,  and 
allowed  to  remain  there  about  thirty  minutes  or  so ;  dur- 
ing this  time  the  fluid  permeating  the  dentinal  tubuli  comes 
in  contact  with  the  coloring  inatterand  decomposes  it.  In 
teeth  slightly  discolored,  a  single  application  soay  suffice, 
wbilerepeated  applications  will  he  demanded  in  cases  where 
the  discoloration  is  very  great  or  long  continued.  Care 
should  be  exercised  io  mating  the  applioation  not  to  allow 
it  to  cause  unnecessary  annoyance  by  coming  in  contact 
with  the  tongue,  aa  the  taste  is  very  disagreeable.  This 
can  bo  readily  prevented  by  covering  the  pledget  of  cotton 
with  a  temporary  stopping  of  wax  and  cotton. 

Chloride  of  Lime,  or  Calx  Ohlorinata,  U.  S.  Diep.,  the 
bleaching  powder  of  commerce,  is  sometimes  employed  by 
dental  practitioners,  and  when  used  with  care  is  a  very 
valuable  agent ;  but  its  exceedingly  disagreeable  odor, 
and  its  powerfully  destructive  action  on  organic  structures, 
are  objections  which  demand  that  it  should  be  employed 
with  the  greatest  caution,  or  it  may  do  more  harm  than 
good.  This  article  when  fresh  and  well  prepared  is  a  soft;, 
white  powder,  which  attracts  moisture  from  the  atmos- 
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phere,  and  is  soluble  in  about  ten  parts  of  water.  In  this 
connectioD  it  may  be  ^ell  to  state  that  the  presence  of 
water  is  essential  in  securing  the  bleaching  properties  of 
chlorine,  for  the  gas,  in  a  state  of  perfect  dryness,  is  incapa- 
ble even  of  effecting  litmus  paper.  It  should  be  applied 
on  a  pledget  of  oottoa  in  the  same  manner  as  the  article 
first  named. 

Chlorate  ofFotashiFotassffiChloras,  Load.  Pharm.,  may 
be  employed  vith  advantage,  but,  like  the  chloride  of  lime, 
must  be  used  with  judgment  and  discretion ;  either  of  these 
articles,  in  the  hands  of  ignorant  or  careless  operators, 
may  become  a  source  of  great  discomfort  to  patients  by  ex- 
citing intense  irritation  and  subsequent  inflammation  in 
the  perodental  membranes.  The  proper  way  to  prevent 
this  is  to  fill  the  cavity  in  the  roots  with  cotton  prior  to 
making  the  application. 

In  the  intervals  between  the  application  of  the  chlorina- 
ted preparations,  the  pulp  cavities  should  be  protected  from 
external  influences  as  much  as  possible  by  temporary  but 
efficient  stoppings.— flenfoi  Cosmos. 


AETICLE  IX. 


Compound  Comminuted  Fracture  of  MaxiUary  Bones. 

By  J.  M.  Sntdee,  M  D.,  Maple  Bow,  Romney,  Hampshire 

County,  Va. 

Ok  the  evening  of  the  17th  of  April,  Capt.  Richard  Sloan 
was  kicked  by  s  horse  upon  the  right  side  of  the  &ce,  frac- 
turing the  lower  jaw-bone  the  foot  of  the  horse  came  in 
contact  with  tbe  lower  jaw-bone,  in  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion, the  full  force  of  the  blow  being  received  between  tbe 
symphysis  and  right  mental  foramen.  The  fracture  ex- 
tended in  an  oblique  direction  from  the  external  sur&ce  of 
the  jaw,  at  the  first  molar  tooth  internally,  to  the  spina 
interna  ,  without  displacing  any  of  the  teeth — except  per- 
haps, slightly,  the  cuspid  tooth.     Tbe  internal  end  of  the 
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fracture,  iavolriag  a  portion  of  the  spina  iotema,  was 
comminated,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  bone  came  away 
during  the  progress  of  the  case.  There  was  another  tra^y 
ture  between  the  lower  edge  of  the  coronoid  process  and 
the  first  molar  tooth  ;  and  in  the  apaoe  of  the  attachmeot 
of  the  mylohyoides  muscle,  which  was  distinctly  trans- 
verae,  and  could  be  easily  discovered  by  the  very  uneven 
form  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  jaw,  and  the  distinct 
irregularity  of  the  alveolar  arch.  This  fracture  was  also 
comminuted,  but  no  pieces  of  bone  came  away.  The  frac- 
ture could  be  Yerj  readily  reduced ;  hut  to  retain  it  in 
coaptation  was  found  to  be  the  great  difiBculty.  The  ban- 
dages in  common  use  for  such  cases,  and  flat  corks  between 
the  teeth,  together  with  a  covering  of  pasteboard  adapted  to 
the  shape  and  made  to  fit  the  jaw,  were  used  for  a  few  days, 
but  very  unsatisfactorily  ;  so  that  it  was  evident  great  de- 
formity must  ensue  unless  some  more  effectual  method  were 
soon  adopted  to  prevent  motion  and  insure  permanent 
ooaptation.  The  great  severity  of  the  kick  produced  con- 
siderable cQucussion  and  the  usual  concomitant  symptoms, 
though  Bot  alarming  in  their  character. 

The  Captain  recollected  nothing  of  the  accident,  and  only 
remembered  having  been  in  the  stable  with  the  horse.  No 
abrasion  of  the  facial  integuments  was  discernahle  until 
after  some  days,  when  a  slight  contusion  was  observed  op- 
posite the  cuspid  tooth,  with  slight  ecchymosis. 

The  superior  maxillary  bone  was  also  fractured,  but  not 
extensively  ;  three  of  the  teeth,  viz.,  two  incisors  and  cus- 
pid, were  forced  from  the  alveolus,  and  the  aveolna  itself 
was  crushed  to  the  extent  of  one  and  a  half  inches  imme- 
diately above  the  anterior  fracture  of  the  lower  jaw.  The 
palatine  plate  was  also  implicated  in  the  fracture,  bat 
without  loss  of  substance. 

I  found  the  patient,  five  or  six  hours  afler  the  accident, 
suffering  intense  pain  in  the  fractured  part,  which  was 
much  swollen.     I  supposed  the  pain  was  of  a  neuralgic 
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character,  rather  than  the  result  ofany  iDflaminatory  action, 
for  the  circulation  hod  ncit  aa  yet  reacted,  Thia  pain,  I 
had  no  doubt,  was  kept  up  by  the'lrritation  caused  by  die- 
placement  of  the  fractured  bones,  and  would  subside  afler 
the  fracture  was  adjusted,  which  I  found  to  be  the  case. 
About  twenty  hours  after  the  accident  the  system  reacted 
powerfiiUy,  requiring  depletory  measures.  VS.  xxiv, 
onnces,  saline  catharthica  administered  for  a  few  days,  to- 
gether with  spts.  nit.  dnlc.  and  tart.  ant.  et  potassa,  and  the 
antiphlogistic  treatment  generally,  until  the  inflammatory 
symptoms  subsided,  when  I  proceeded  to  adjust  the  fracture 
in  a  more  permanent  manner.  For  this  purpose  I  had 
made,  by  a  silversmith  a  thin  silver  plate,  half  an  inch  in 
width,  and  sufSciently  long  to  reach  from  the  posterior 
external  part  of  the  second  molar  tooth  on  one  aide  to  the 
same  point  on  the  other  side,  covering  the  symphysis  in 
front,  and  perforated  with  Vory  small  holes,  the  width  of 
each  tooth  apart,  and  three  sixteenths  of  an  inch  from  the 
top  of  the  plate.  After  flexing  it  bo  that  it  fitted  precisely 
the  shape  of  the  jaw,  I  applied  it,  and  with  the  aid  of  an 
assistant  succeeded  in  placing  a  very  small  silver  wire 
around  the  tooth  at  each  extremity  of  the  plate,  and  draw- 
ing each  end  of  the  wire  through  the  holes  in  the  plate, 
and  through  the  small  tubes  of  a  double  silver  canula, 
twisted  them  until  the  bone  was  drawn  to  its  normal  posi- 
tion. Wires  were  also  attached  to  some  of  the  indsors,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  plate  more  permanently  fixed. 
The  plate  being  elastic,  a  constant  traction  was  kept  up 
from  within  outwards,  thereby  counteracting  the  displacing 
action  of  the  mylohyoideus,  pterygoid,  and  masseter  mus- 
cles. The  plate  was  permitted  to  remain  fifteen  or  eigh- 
teen days,  when  it  was  removed.  During  the  progress  of 
the  case,  to  oorreot  fetor  and  encourage  healthy  action  in 
the  mouth,  the  solution  of  chloride  of  soda  was  frequently 
nsed  with  a  very  happy  effect. 

Th«  Captain  suffered  from  neuralgic  pains  of  the  legs, 
which  ultimately  subsided,  and  in  thirty  days  he  was  dis- 
charged cured. 
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The  poiDtB  of  interest  in  the  above  case  seem  to  me  to  be 
these : —  ^ 

1.  The  bone  could  not  be  retained  in  its  natural  sitna- 
tion  by  the  usual  method  of  bandaging,  on  account  of  the 
strong  displacing  action  of  the  submaxillary  muscles. 

2.  There  being  both  an  oblique  and  transverse  fracture 
very  near  each  other,  and  a  distinct  natural  irregularity  in 
the  arch  of  the  teeth,  rendered  it  impracticable  to  retain  the 
fractured  ends  of  the  bone  in  apposition.  It  therefore  be- 
came important  that  some  more  eEFectual  method  of  reduction 
should  be  adopted,  and  the  above-described  plate  suggested 
itself  as  the  best.  The  fracture  never  became  displaced 
after  its  adaptation,  and  reunion  was  rapidly  and  perma- 
nently established  in  about  fifteen  or  eighteen  days. — 
American  Journal  of  Medical  Science. 
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Liang's  Extract  of  Flesh. — At  the  Fharmaceutical  Conference, 
Nottingham  meeting,  last  year,  Meears.  Dean  and  Brady  present- 
ed a  paper  containing  the  resulta  of  esamination  of  this  eub- 
etance.  Several  samples  were  examined,  but  we-  are  chiefly 
concerned  with  that  prepared  in  Sooth  America,  by  Herr  Gies- 
beit,  and  sold  with  the  approbation  of  Baron  Liebig.  In  this, 
these  gentlemen  found  a  conaiderable  quantity  of  gelatin. 

Their  investigations  have  not  thrown  much  additional  light 
on  the  subject.  They  found  acid  phosphate  of  potaah,  chloride 
of  potassium,  kreatin,  a  substance  which  they  supposed  to  be 
Creatinine  in  combination  with  some  acid,  probably  phosphoric, 
and  a  quantity  of  colloid  bodies.  They  failed  to  find  phos- 
phate  of  magnesia  which  other  observers  Iiave  detected,  but 
noticed  during  evaporation  the  evolution  of  ammonia  which 
may  have  proceeded  from  the  splitting  up  of  the  ammoniaco- 
magnesian  phosphate.  They  consider  that  the  value  of  the 
extract  is  greatest  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  crystalloids 
present ;  and  the  better  specimenB,  aa  judged  by  this  test,  deli- 
quesce more  readily  than  the  others. 
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This  paper  haa  cidled  ont  &  note  from  Baron  Liebig,  vrko  etates 
tliat  the  manafactoiy  at  Fray  Bentos  in  South  America  is  enper- 
intended  by  one  of  his  former  aseietante,  that  the  extract  is  madt 
according  to  Ma  formula,  that  it  is  packed  in  tin  canisters  of  36 
to  45  pounds  each,  and  that  none  is  sold  until  after  analysis  and 
approval  by  him.     Ee  denies  that  it  contains  any  gelatin. 

He  says  that  the  presence  of  this  last  named  anbstancc  gives 
greater  consistence  to  the  extract,  allows  it  to  retain  more  water, 
and  renders  it  more  liable  to  mouldineea..  By  excluding  gelatin, 
the  yield  is  diminished,  so  that  only  one  pound  of  hia  extract  is 
obtained  from  34  pounds  of  fresh  lean  meat  or  45  pounds  of 
batcher's  meat,  including  fat  and  bones.  He  objects  to  the  tannin 
test  for  gelatin,  as  this  reagent  throws  down  from  the  cold 
wat«r  extract  a  precipitate  having  all  the  properties  of  tannate  of 
gelatin  and  only  to  be  distinguished  from  it  by  not  gelatinizing 
when  concentrated. 

As  for  the  difference  in  color  and  taste,  he  says  that  it  is  due 
to  the  difference  in  the  sex  and  age  of  the  animals  yielding  the 
meat  for  the  extract.  The  flesh  of  oxen  gives  an  extract  of  dark- 
er color  and  higher  flavor,  the  latter  resembling  that  of  venison. 
Cow's  meat  furnishes  an  extract  of  lighter  color  and  milder  flavor. 
The  flesh  of  animals  under  four  years  of  age  cannot  be  need  for 
this  purpose,  aa  it  yields  a  pappy  flavorless  extract.  The  extract 
of  01  meat  is  richer  in  creatinine  and  sarkin  than  that  of  cow's 
meat.  This  extract  is  often  adulterated  with  common  salt.  He 
mentions  an  extract  made  by  Dr.  Turner  of  Darmstadt  which 
contains  26  per  cent,  more  water  than  Liebig'a  extract  beaidee 
d  per  cent,  of  salt. 

Liebig  states  expressly  that  he  has  kept  all  the  detuls  of  the 
process  to  himself,  having  given  only  general  directions  for  the 
manufacture.  He  says  that  there  have  been  but  two  special 
formnls  given,  one  in  the  Bavarian  Fharmacopmia,  the  other  in 
the  Fharmacopcsia  Germanica,  but  he  expressly  declares  that 
neither  of  these  is  his. 

The  question  of  the  dietetic  value  of  extracts  of  this  bind  has 
been  raised  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  Dr.  Thudichum  was  called 
upon  for  his  opinion.  The  doctor  stated  that  they  lacked  the 
essential  propertira  of  nutriment.  He  considers  that  they  con- 
tain a  ertimulaat  analogous  to  those  belonging  to  tea  and  coffee. 
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wtiich  act«  stroQgl}'  on  the  heart  uid  brain.  He  aays  there  is  not 
so  maoh  nutriment  in  a,  tettspoonfiil  of  the  extract  as  in  a  mouth- 
M  of  meat.  Beef  tea  contains  ingredients,  especially  areatine, 
the  action  of  whioh  rseembles  that  of  theobromine,  and  also 
potassium  salts,  bo  nseful  in  the  produotion  of  musoiilar  power. 
It  has  besides  several  aoids  snoh  as  lactio,  which  heightens  the 
flavoor  of  meat,  and  haa  much  to  do  with  the  appetizing  property 
of  osmazome.  Too  strong  a  solution  of  extract  of  meat  is  as  bad  aa 
too  strong  tea  or  coffee. 

The  nutritive  elements  of  meat  whioh  are  wanting  in  the  ex- 
traot  were  then  reviewed.  Albumen  and  syntoniae  are  absent. 
The  latter  remains  after  albumen  is  dissolved  oat,  and  ia  in* 
aoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  dilute  acids.  Myoohrome,  the 
coloring  matter  of  muscles  resemblea  hsematin  and,  like  it,  contains 
iron.  It  is  precipitated  along  with  albumen  during  boiling.  There 
is  not  much  gelatin  in  the  extract.  It  contains  however,  like  beef 
tea,  inosite,  which  ia  asort  of  sugar,  animal  dextrine,  creatine,  crea- 
tinine, lactio  and  inoaio  acids.  In  short  Dr.  Thudiohum  considers 
it  to  be  a  sort  of  beef-tea  solidified,  poasesaing  the  same  merits 
and  liable  to  the  same  objections,  with  somewhat  less  of  nutritive 
matter,  Of  the  whole  solid  contents  of  meat,  not  more  than  one- 
eighth  or  one-fifth  are  retained  in  beef-tea  or  Liebig's  extract  of 
meat.  

2fw(xine. — Olinical  observations  of  the  effects  of  a  constit- 
nent  of  opinm,  known  as  jiOTceine  would  lead  us  to  believe  that 
in  this  latter  we  have  an  article  which  will  oanse  tranquil  sleep, 
followed  by  pleasant  waking  and  freedom  from  headache  and 
stomach  derangement,  and  not  cause  constipation.  M.  Eulen- 
burg  considers  naraeine  to  be  aaperior  for  its  sedative  effects  to 
all  other  substances.  It  is  particularly  serriceable  in  surgical 
oases,  and  may  be  used  either  internally  or  externally.  In  the 
former  case,  the  dose  is  from  a  sixth  to  a  half  a  grain  of  the  hjr^ 
dro-ohlorate  of  narceine  in  solution. 


iWs  iSEAw. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Oaliibmia  Academy 
of  Natural  Science,  Mr.  Outzkow  presented  a  sheet  of  chemically 
pure  silver,  three  feet  in  diameter,  three  ounces  in  weight,  and 
as  thin  as  fine  paper.    The  color  was  beautifully  white,  and  tex- 
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tore  like  fine  laoe.  This  alieet  was  made  hj  nuxisg  Mlations  of 
protoBolphate  of  iron  and  iolpbate  of  silver  in  a,  large  dieh,  and 
the  silver  roee  to  tlis  surfaoe,  and  tKere  formed  into  a  sheet. 
Bncoesaive  sheets  will  rise  with  each  stripping.  This  easy  mode 
if  obtaining  ohemioally  pnre  silver  is  of  mnoh  practical  value. 


Oatehing  Cold,  says  Dr.  Tbomaa  Innuui,  is  a  common  phrase 
for  an  attack  of  oatairh,  but  it  is  a  very  inoorreot  one.  One 
year  I  suffered  so  very  severely  from  a  series  of  "  oolds"  that  my 
attention  was  drawn  especially  to  them.  I  was  then  lecturer  on 
Medicine,  and  nearly  every  night  from  five  o'clock  to  six  during 
the  winter  months,  had  to  turn  out  from  a  warm  room  to  go 
through  aU  weathers,  lecture  for  an  hour  in  a  theatre  heated  by 
a  stove  and  lighted  by  gas,  and  then  return  again  to  my  snug- 
gery at  home.  When  I  felt  a  fresh  oold  beginning,  I  tried  in 
rain  to  account  for  it,  until  I  accidentally  saw  in  Copland's  die* 
tionary  that  the  most  fertile  cause  of  a  oold  was  coming  from  a 
moist,  cold  air  to  a  hot  and  dry  room.  This  at  once  explained 
to  me  the  reason  of  my  frequent  suffering,  for  I  had  invariably 
^ne  into  my  hot  room  straight  from  the  cold.  I  of  course  soon 
changed  my  habit :  dawdled  in  the  hall  while  taking  off  my 
jreat  coat,  perambulated  in  rooms  which  had  no  fire  in,  went  up 
md  down  sturs  and  the  like,  ere  I  went  into  my  study,  whose 
:8mpera,ture  was  also  reduced.  Since  then,  I  agree  with  a  friend 
who  says,  "  that  a  cold  comes  from  catching  hot ;"  and  I  am  dia- 
posed  to  think  that  there  is  a  strong  analogy  between  a  chilblain 
m  a  child's  t^s  and  a  cold  in  a  person's  nose,  throat,  and 
ungB. — Madicai  MUror. 


Prolnng  Oun  Shot  Wounda. — Prom  Dr.  V.  Gelcich  of  Los  An- 
gels, Cal.,  we  have  received  a  communication  relative  to  the  above 
mbject  which  is  worthy  of  notice.  He  says  that  there  is  much 
lifficulty  in  discriminating  between  bone  and  ball  by  the  use  of 
:he  ordinary  probe.  His  probe  is  simply  a  piece  of  white  pine 
irood,  made  in  the  shape  of  a  probe,  introduced  into  the  wound, 
rubbed  against  the  suspected  object,  and  quickly  withdrawn, 
vhen,  if  it  has  touched  the  ball,  traces  of  lead  will  be  found  upon 
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it.  He  says,  by  this  simple  instrameat,  while  a  medical  ofGcer 
in  the  United  Statea  Army,  he  saved  the  limbs  of  two  men  on 
whom  amputation  was  about  to  be  performed  for  gunahot  wounds 
in  the  lower  eztremitiee;  what  was  long  supposed  to  be  bone 
proving  to  be  lead  by  the  aid  of  the  white  pine  probe. 

A  porcelain  probe  has  been  used  to  show  the  presence  of  lead 
in  the  same  manner,  but  it  is  probable  that  a  softer  substance 
like  wood  is  better.  At  least  where  the  channel  made  by  the 
ball  ifl  straight,  or  nearly  bo,  and  in  many  cases  where  a  probe 
is  not  at  hand,  this,  which  could  be  extemporized  from  a  bit  of 
wood,  would  prove  extremely  valuable.  In  cases  where  the  ball 
did  not  take  a  direct  course,  it  seems  as  though  a  piece  of  pine 
wood  might  be  secured  to  the  metallic  probe  and  do  its  office  ia 
a  superior  manner.  Dr.  Gelcich  offers  his  discovery  to  the  at- 
tention of  surgeons. — Sc.  Amer. 


N&rrosia  of  the  Lower  jaw  in  Makers  of  LiuAfer  Maich£a. — 
It  has  been  comparatively  only  a  few  years  aince  this  peculiar 
diseaee  has  been  known.  Loriaser  of  Vienna  first  called  atten- 
tion to  it  in  1845.  Numeroas  observations,  however,  have  since 
been  made,  and  the  &ct  is  as  thoroughly  established  as  any 
other. 

It  ia  remarkable  that  it  is  the  lower  jaw  only  which  ia  first  at- 
tacked, and  indeed  the  upper  jaw  nearly  always  escapes,  however 
prolonged  the  attack  may  be.  So  striking  an  exemption  de- 
mands an  explanation,  and  no  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  disease 
can  be  accepted  which  does  not  account  for  this  curious  fact. 
Some  have  supposed  that  phospboms  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  ; 
others  that  it  is  a  sort  of  scrofula ;  others,  again,  that  it  is  caused 
by  the  arsenic  in  the  phosphorus ;  and  still  others  that  it  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  gas  set  free. 

The  probability  is  that  the  phosphoric  vapour  is  absorbed  and 
oxidized  by  the  saliva,  and  thus  applied  to  the  bone,  which  it 
attacks  and  destroys.  This  view  ia  corroborated  by  another  re- 
markable fact.  The  disease  does  not  readily  occu^  while  the 
teeth  are  sound.  It  would  seem  that  decayed  teeth  allow  the 
acid  held  in  solution  by  the  saliva  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
bone  and  to  destroy  it.    This  would  account  for  the  proneness  of 
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the  poison  to  attack  the  lower  jaw,  since  that  is  the  point  which 
would  naturally  he  more  liahle  to  suffer,  on  account  of  the  grav- 
itation of  the  poisoned  saliva  towards  the  floor  of  the  mouth. 


Trichimasis, — ^The  scavenger  hahits  of  the  rat  certainly  ren> 
der  the  contents  of  his  entrails  living  poison  to  the  viler  animal 
that  devours  them,  and  thus  a  prolific  source  of  trichinse  in  swine. 
A  committee  of  the  Vienna  Medical  Society  have  made  an  elab- 
orate report  in  which  they  maintain  that  the  disease  also  orig- 
inates in  the  rat;  a  large  percentage  of  rats  examined  in  different 
towns  and  countries  having  been  found  trichinized.     It  is  also 
found  that  the  germs  of  trichiuffl  may  be  conveyed  from  infected 
meat  to  other  food  by  the  larvse  of  flies ;  which  shows  how  a  rat 
or  other  animal  may  become  trichinized  without  eating  either 
trichinized  flesh  or  intestines  containing  germs.    Prof.  Brown, 
in  a  lecture  before  the  Society  for  the  advancement  of  Science 
and  Art,  in  this  city,  stated  that  this  parasite  originates  almost 
entirely  in  the  swine,  and  is  there  invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 
When  flesh  containing  the  trichina  is  introduced  into  the  human 
stomach,  the  flesh  ia  dissolved  and  the  parasite  unloosed  from  its 
cell.    When  this  occurs  the  parasite  is  about  one-thirteenth  of 
an  inch  in  length.    Birth  is  then  given  to  trichin®,  which  straight- 
way proceed  to  penetrate  the  whole  muscular  and  flesh  system 
through  the  alimentary  canal.    These  young  trichinsB  are  at  first 
only  1,540  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  resemble  a  worm  in  spiral 
coU.    By  the  time  they  traverse  the  system,  however,  they  in- 
crease in  size  many  fold,  and  then  begin  to  make  felt  that  terri- 
ble disease  to  which  they  have  given  that  name.     As  first 
introduced  into  the  animal  they  cause  trouble  only  by  the  pro- 
duction of  their  ofiispring.    The  disease  is  first  made  apparent  by 
pains  in  the  joints,  the  head,  and  the  spine,  and  the  patient  grad- 
ually wastes  away  and  dies.    The  trichinaa  do  not  create  disease 
by  eating  away  the  flesh — ^which  they  are  not  fitted  to  do — but 
by  hindering  or  closing  up  the  forces  and  processes  by  which 
health  is  preserved.    From  one  of  the  limbs  of  a  girl  who  had 
who  had  died  in  this  manner  lately  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  a  por- 
tion of  muscle  was  detached  and  subjected  to  microscopic  exam- 
nation.    A  square  inch  of  this  disclosed  from  30,000  to  80,000. 
trichinse. 
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TnatiMfU  cf  ^veturm  of  tA*  htmer  Bomitititi  bg  Oi»  vm  ef  the  An- 
terior Bvepeneary  Apparatvt.—'Bj  N.  R.  81OTH  H.  D.,  FrofesBOr  of  S«r- 
gery  intheUnlTcniityofHarjlaiid.    Bcatimorer  Kkllt  ft  Fore,  1887. 

Ho  more  ralnable  Improrement  in  tbe  BorgiOEd  tntLtmant  of  ftvctnTw 
than  Profcesor  Smith's  Anterior  Splint  has  been  made  dnring  this  oeo- 
tuty.  It  haa  psBsed  ho  generaUj  into  cxnmnoD  use,  that  the  ri^ng  gen- 
eration of  Borgeona  find  it  difflcolt  to  estijnate  the  magnitude  of  thia  boon 
to  suffering  biunonitf .  TlioM,  howerer,  who  remember  the  tortore  of  tbe 
old  fractare-boz  and  the  straight  splint,  bare  better  fociUtles  for  deter- 
mining the  yalae  of  Hiis  great  improvement  in  the  treatment  of  ftactnrce 
of  the  tbigk  They  have  seen  a  patient  lying  for  weeks  on  his  bac^  with 
a  long  straight  q>lint  reaching  from  his  arm-pit  to  a  pi^t  conddenbly 
below  tbe  eole  of  his  foot,  another  on  the  inside  sketching  down  from 
the  perineum,  with  tbe  foot  strapped  dovni  to  one  and  copious  tarns  of 
bandage  holding  both  fiimly  to  tbe  broken  limb.  The  poor  snObrer 
was  a  picture  of  immoveable  wretchedness,  tils  wbole  frame  fixed  as 
In  some  medinval  Instrument  of  torture,  and  while  he  Widted  in  rigid  misery 
for  the  bonee  to  knit,  the  constant  pressure  as  he  lay  cm  his  bock  gave 
him  bed  aorea  wtiich,  owing  to  tbe  oncbangeable  portion,  it  was  In^xm- 
sibie  alilce  to  avoid  or  successfully  to  treat  In  addition  to  otber  troables, 
the  unepeakable  weariness  of  the  fixed  attitude  wore  out  the  patient,  and 
tbe  weak  sufferer  died  lees  of  the  accident  than  of  the  treatment. 

With  all  ttds  tronble  Dr.  fontth's  apparatus  enaUee  us  to  dis- 
pense. The  princlpleB  of  treatment  which  have  always  been  recognlied 
are  met  in  it  by  artaogonents  pecnliai-Iy  comlbrtable  to  tbe  patioit, 
and  new  prlndples  have  been  introduced  which  liave  added  largely  to 
tbe  ease  of  the  sufferer.  Svery  one  saw  that  it  wsa  necessaiy  to  bring 
the  ends  of  the  broken  bone  in  apposition  and  to  keep  them  there.  It 
was  well  known  that  tbe  main  difficulty  was  the  tendent^  of  the  trunk  to 
sink  down  in  the  bed  and  tbiu  to  push  the  upper  fragment  past  the  low- 
er and  to  shcvten  the  limb.  To  meet  tbe  IndicMknu  of  treatment,  the 
beet  mecliaiiicBl  oontrlvance  was  a  long,  strai^t  immoreable  splint  which 
sbonld  serve  as  a  point  of  attachment  wherefrom  to  hold  up  the  upper 
fragment  and  to  draw  down  tbe  lower. 

Dr.  Bmith,  however,  conceived  tbe  happy  idea  of  giving  the  patient  a 
Chance  to  change  his  powtion.  His  apparatus  is  too  well  known  to  every 
one  who  has  studied  snrgery  in  Baltimore,  to  need  a  deaciiptlon  for  Uds 
latitude,  but  as  we  have  readers  at  a  diatanoe  to  whom  its  details  in  aot 
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fiimiliar,  we  ahaU  give  them  a  brief  outline  of  its  construction  and  appU- 
cation.   ItB  immovable  portion  oonBists  of  a  single  splint,  with  one  angle 
at  the  ankle,  another  at  the  knee,  and  a  third  at  the  hip.  It  is  made  some- 
times of  wood,  but  preferably  of  wfre.  It  must  be  long  enough  to  stretch 
from  the  anterior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  to  an  hich  beyond  the  toes 
when  the  whole  limb  is  extended.    With  the  wire  splint,  the  angles  are 
easilymodifledtosuitparticularftactures.  Another  essential  part  of  the  ap- 
panitus  ifl  the  suspensory  band  This  consists  of  a  cord  attached  by  either 
end  to  the  splint,  and  supporting  it  from  the  thigh  and  the  sWn,  and  fix- 
cd  by  another  cord  to  a  pulley  on  the  ceiling.    The  anterior  splint  is  laid 
upon  the  limb,  and  made  fiist  at  the  foot,  the  ankle,  above  and  below  the  knee, 
and  near  the  hip.    The  cord  is  then  attached  and  the  limb  hoisted  by  means 
of  the  pulley.    It  is  now  easy  to  envelope  Umb  and  splint  with  a  roller, 
which  affords  a  support  at  once  firm  and  easy.    The  patient  lies  comfort- 
ably in  bed,  shifting  his  position  at  will,  without  fear  of  disturbing  the 
fragments;  for  extension  and  counter-extension  being  made  by  splint 
and  cord,  by  regulating  the  dh-ection  of  the  suspension,  no  undue  trac- 
tion is  made  upon  the  limb,  and  no  severe  local  pressure  exists  at  any 
one  portion  of  the  limb.    It  is  the  most  comfortable  fracture  apparatus 
m  existence,  and  no  surgeon  who  has  once  applied  it  will  ever  use  any 
other.    It  is  applicable  to  all  fractures  of  the  thigh  and  leg. 

The  book  before  us  is  a  fhll  and  satisfiictory  description  of  this  inval- 
uable  apparatus  and  the  proper  method  of  applying  it.  It  is  iUustrated 
by  a  sufildent  number  of  wood-cuts  for  a  clear  understanding  of  the  sub- 
ject It  contahis  furthermore  reports  of  several  cases  in  which  the  appli- 
cation of  the  splint  and  its  results  are  described.  The  most  striking  of 
these  is  the  summaiy  of  cases  of  compound  comminuted  fractures  of  the 
thigh  produced  by  gunshot  wounds,  treated  fai  the  Confederate  hospitals 
at  Richmond,  during  the  second  year  of  th^  war.  From  this  summary  it 
appears  that  death  inevitably  followed  eveiy  attempt  to  save  the  Umb, 
except  in  those  cases  in  which  this  suspensoiy  apparatus  was  applied! 
Of  these  one  half  recovered.  This  shnple  statement  speaks  volumes  for 
Professor  Smith's  method  of  treatment 

The  publishers  deserve  much  credit  for  the  handsome  style  in  which 
they  have  gotten  up  the  book.  It  is  elegantly  printed  on  fine  tinted 
paper  and  neatly  bound  in  doth. 
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Jmmalumr^Whm  Bcaliger  had  finished  his  Lexicon,  worn  out  with 

bis  tedious  ta^  flood  disgusted  at  the  small  reputation  he  oould  reasonably 
eipect  as  a  reward  fi»r  such  protnded  and  exhausfciog  labor,  he  is  said 

to  have  thrown  down  his  pen  and  petulantly  exclaimed  that  the  dammed 
in  Hell  mi^  haive  their  pnniihmwit  eraunuted  to  wxitiag  Diction- 
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orieB,  and  not  escape  a  single  pang  of  all  their  endless  torture.  The  great 
scliular  lived  before  the  dajs  of  periocUcate,  or  he  would  have  discoTered 
that  there  was  another  literary  task  stilt  more  barren  of  reputation,  still 
more  thankless,  still  more  wearisome  than  that  which  provoked  hia  fik- 
moas  outburst  of  spleen. 

The  reader  who  languidly  tums  over  the  leaves  of  hia  periodical  visi- 
tant and  idlj  dabbles  in  a  review  here,  or  an  editorial  tjiere,  has  little 
conception  of  the  labor  and  anxiety  which  these  lines  he  so  lightly  stums  over 
have  coBt  the  editor.  Critidran  is  easy  compared  with  production,  and  It 
is  liberally  dispensed  in  proportion  to  its  cheapness.  It  is  Mnniaing  to  see 
with  what  flippancy  lucubrations,  Uiat  were  painftilly  produced  with 
much  thought  and  no  little  expenditure  of  midnight  oil,  are  disposed 
of  by  the  critic. 

Now  for  be  it  flrom  us  to  deprecate  ciitidstn.  Whoever  comes  before 
the  public  ie  childish  if  he  does  not  expect  it,  and  incurably  wily  if  he 
does  not  profit  by  it.  A  wholesome,  sound  criticism  is  the  life  of  any  lit- 
erature. Nothing  is  more  disgusting  to  any  man  wlio  haa  a  decent  regard 
for  his  own  reputation  than  indiscriminate  and  monotonous  eulogy.  Tliat 
sort  ofthing  may  do  for  the  "Mutual  Admiration  Society"  or  halfMirunk- 
en  after  dinner  speeches,  when  the  oratois  looking  at  their  fHends  tlirough 
the  ruddy  wine,  naturally  enough,  see  them  all  anUevr  de  rote.  Every 
man  is  then  the  paragon  in  his  own  department,  and  every  speaker  finds 
that  to  be  the  proudest  moment  of  his  life. 

By  all  means  then  let  us  have  criticism,  but  let  It  avoid  flippaacy  of 
blame  as  well  as  extravagance  of  praise.  Let  the  censor  condder  a  mo- 
ment what  the  task  of  the  editor  is.  In  our  own  department  for  example. 
it  is  by  no  means  a  Ught  one.  We  have  to  cater  for  a  great  variety  of  tastes, 
and  to  keep  the  public  informed  upon  very  many  topics.  The  advance 
of  several  sdences,  more  or  less  coimected  with  dentistry,  is  to  be  kept 
pace  with.  Variety  is  to  be  attuned.  One  man  is  engaged  In  a  parti- 
cular pursuit  and  for  the  time  cares  for  nothing  except  tliat.  But  another 
has  something  else  in  view  which  he  pursues  with  equal  Binglcness  of 
purpose.  The  only  way,  to  meet  the  wants  of  each  then,  is  to  attempt  to 
famish  instructtoa  for  all.  But  even  a  jonmallat  can  claim  no  exemption 
ttota  tlie  law  of  space  and  time.  He  might  he  very  glad  to  cover  the 
whole  circle  of  the  science,  in  a  dngle  number,  but  his  paper  has  a  definite 
limit  and  his  aspirations  must  he  restricted  to  ttiat.  The  impatient  read- 
er, who  does  not  find  what  he  wants  in  the  first  number  upon  which  his 
eye  happens  to  rest  must  have  a  litUe  patience  and  he  may  find  it  in  the 
next. 

It  is  our  deure  to  know  the  wants  of  our  readers,  and  our  intention  to 
meet  them.  We  therefore  ask  tttem  to  address  us  letters  of  inquiry  in 
regard  to  any  special  subject  they  derire  to  see  elucidated.  It  will  aSbrd 
UB  pleasure  to  enlighten  them  to  the  ftill  extent  of  our  ability.  It  is  our 
intention  to  open  a  page,  or  more  if  necessary,  to  such  corre^wndents  and 
we  Invite  commimications. 
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ConrvnfMn  of  Profetton  rf  the  Medical  CoUega.—Tiom  the  foUowing 
account  or  the  proceedings  of  ihc  Metliral  Convenliou,  held  latit  month 
in  Cincinnati,  it  will  be  seen  thst  the  Medical  Colleges  are  following  the 
lead  of  the  Denial  Colleges  in  the  effort  to  elevate  the  standard  of  Colle- 
giate Education. 

In  pursuance  of  a  mil  of  a  committee  apjMiinted  by  the  American  Med- 
ical Association,  at  its  last  session,  held  In  Baltimore,  May  3,  18G6,  dele- 
gates iVom  most  of  tlic  medical  instituti^n^.'i^f^He  DOun<tV  Inct  in  Ciucin- 
nnii,  in  tlie  fecujty  room  of  Ihe  ftfixiiiif  ObUejjfa'of.Cilrio.: 

Professors  Hptlo^ay'.iti'.IjTuiftviHe^  BsiviB,orCJ)icago.;  Ponnldson, of 
Baltimore ;  Bliicltitiuii,  f f-CA^lanatlf  JindMBr^h.'o^&jlMnjr,  wore  aji^oiul- : 
edacommittce  to  repAit  on  the  order  of  the'diSefeilt  Bubjccia- wtOdi  •' 
were  to  occupy  the  att5nllop."o^lfce'potiVei(t[on. '.•■•.;  ;  ,•,   .«,  . 

After  wiiich  the  ConvEht!bmt<fj(iuoi«i*tQ  il.9'clc<'li-F..M.';  •,  /  ■  .■  : 

In  the  allemoon  aession  this  coinniitlee  reported  tlie  following  distinct 
propositions  for  the  consideration  of  the  Convention. 

"  1.  That  every  student  applying  for  matriculation  in  a  Medical  College 
fiiall  be  required  to  show,  either  by  snlisfnctory  certificates  or  by  a  direct 
examination  by  a  committee  of  the  faculty,  that  lie  posse^^  &  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  common  English  branches  of  education,  including.the  Brst 
series  of  mathematics,  elements  of  natural  science,  and  aufflcient  knowl- 
edge ofLatin  and  Greek  to  understand  the  technical  terms  of  the  profession, 
and  that  the  certificates  presented  or  that  tlie  results  of  the  examinations 
thus  required,  be  legularly  filed  ae  a  part  of  the  records  of  each  Medical 
College. 

"  2.  That  every  medical  student  be  required  to  study  not  only  three  full 
years,  but  also  to  attend  three  regular  annual  courses  of  Medical  College 
instruction  before  being  admitted  to  an  cxauiination  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine. 

"  3.  That  the  minimum  duration  of  an  annual  lecture  term,  or  course  of 
medical  coilege  instruction,  shall  be  five  calendar  months. 

"  4.  That  every  medical  College  shall  embrace  In  its  curriculum  at  least 
thirteen  professorships,  including  substantially  the  following  branches, 
namely :  Det>criptive  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Histology,  Inorganic 
t'liemistry,  Materia  Medica,  Organic  Chemistry,  Toxicology,  General  Pa- 
thology and  Public  Hygiene,  Surgical  Anatomy  and  Operations  of  Sur- 
pery.  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Medical  Ethics,  Practice  of  Medicine,  Prac- 
tice of  Surgery,  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women,  Clinical  Medicine  and 
Clinical  Surgery.  That  these  several  branches  shall  be  divided  into 
three  groups  or  series,  corresponding  with  the  three  years  required  for 
medical  study:  The  first  or  tl'eshmen  series,  shall  embrace  Descriptive 
Anatomy,  PhyBiology  and  Histology,  Inorganic  Chemistry  and  Materia 
Itcdica.  To  these  the  attention  of  the  student  shall  be  mainly 
restricted  during  the  first  year  of  his  studies,  and  on  them  he  shall  be  tho- 
roughly examined  by  the  proper  members  of  the  faculty  at  tlie  close  of 
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hie  first  course  of  Hedical  College  instruction,  and  receive  a  certificate 
indicating  the  degree  of  his  progress.  The  second  or  junior  series,  sliall 
embrace:  Organic  Chemietrr  and  Toxicologj,  Oeneral  Pathologr,  Pub- 
lic Hygiene,  Surgical  Anatomy  and  Operations  of  Surgery,  JMedical 
Jurisprudence,  and  Medical  Ethics.  To  these  the  attention  of 
the  medical  student  shall  be  directed  during  the  second  year  of  his  studies. 
and  on  them  ho  shall  be  examined  ^t  the  close  of  his  second  course  of 
Medical  CoU^a'tostfaicljTib.^Je^sar^^  as  after  the  first.  The  third,  or 
senior  scrics'^hjtlj  ^bj^i^R^^^calJMedicine,  Practical  Surgeiy,  Obstet- 
rics and^p.i^pas^oCVfopiOi,  wi^i  ^Uioical Mediaine  and  Glinical Surgery 
I  IglhQ^il^.  '.Tb^^&ixcuiTyfl^iitC^tcopafitbi'stiicBtQt  during  the 
:  thlnl  yair  oKhis  ifieflicfir  stuUiH.'and  at"  the  c^i^'ol'ttie'third  course  of 
Ue^aLdoUe^i^n^pfiance^ie.UiaO'ufi^irgbla^eiieral  examination  in  all 
t6e.dff^fr^iMit|jirf_a4>rer^ipBitf  farjifl  (l(^e«»f  Doctor  of  Medicine. 
'"'"the  instruction  in  the  tliree  series  of  branches  is  to  be  given  sunul- 
taneously.  and  to  continue  throughout  tiie  whole  of  each  annual  college 
term ;  each  student  attending  the  lectures  on  such  branches  as  belong  to 
his  period  of  progress  in  study,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Sophomore, 
Senior  and  Janior  classes  each  pursue  their  respective  studies  simultane- 
ously throughout  the  collegiate  year,  in  all  our  literary  colleges. 

"5.  That  the  practice  of  selling  individual  tickets  by  members  of  med- 
ical college  fkcnlties  should  be  abolished,  and,  in  the  place  of  it,  each  stu- 
dent should  be  charged  a  specified  sum  for  each  annual  course  of  medical 
college  instruction ;  the  sum  being  the  same  for  each  of  the  three  courses 
before  graduating :  and  any  student  or  practitioner  who  has  attended  three 
full  courses  in  any  one  college,  shall  be  entitled  to  attend  any  subsequent 
course  or  coarses  in  that  coUege  gratuitously.  The  fees  paid  for  each 
annual  course  of  college  instruction  should  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of 
the  college,  and  subsequently  distributed  to  each  member  of  the  Faculty 
at  such  time  and  in  such  proportion  as  the  Trustees  and  Faculty  of  each 
coUege  shall  determine. 

"  6.  That  every  Medical  College  should  immediately  adopt  some  effec- 
tual method  of  ascertaining  the  actual  attendance  of  students  upon  its 
lectures,  and  other  exercises,  and  at  the  close  of  each  session  of  the  atten- 
dance of  the  student  a  certificate,  specifying  the  time  and  the  courses  of 
instruction  actnally  attended  should  be  given,  and  such  certificate  only 
should  be  received  by  other  colleges  as  evidence  of  such  attendance." 

The  resolutions  were  adopted.  Professor  Davis  then  introduced  the 
following  resolution: 

"  Beiolt«d,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
whose  duty  it  sliall  be  to  present  the  several  propositions  adopted  by 
the  convention  to  the  trtistees  and  faculties  of  all  the  medical  colleges  in 
this  country  and  solicit  their  definite  action  thereon,  with  a  view  to  the 
aarly  and  aimultaueous  practical  adoption  of  the  same  throughout  the 
whole  cotmtry;  and  that  the  same  committee  be  authorized  to  call 
another  convention  whenever  deemed  advisable." 
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The  Chair  appointed  the  foUowiDK  gentlemen  that  committee :  Prof. 
Dayifl  of  Chicago,  Donaldson  of  Baltimore,  Gross  of  Philadclpliia,  March 
of  Albany,  BlBCkman  of  Cincinnati.  Thereupoa  on  motion  ol  Professor 
the  convention  atljoarned  enbject  to  the  call  of  the  committee. 


The  Sdrrii  Leetvrei.— From  the  J^iienty-Eighth  Annaal  CtTtidar  of  the 
Bfdlimore  College  of  Dental  8urgBi|y,  far:  tbc  Sessinn  Oi*  1IW7-08,  just  is- 
sued, it  will  be  seen  that  the  Faculty  of  tttic  Coilegc  iiaye  iiiangurated  a 
series  of  Lcctufej,  to  -vAJth  thej  have  gjycn  ..he  name  of  their  late  dis- 
tinpusEed  Prefe'ilent,  an.'  ^Jilcji  ihfiy.'are  «)n£dent  w:ll  proT-e  an  hapoB- 
ant  adjunct  to  the  rego^  coum,  anirVFiy  intt!festing  to  the  StadtnV   •* 

Tlie  Beries  will  consist  (A  Iffeilt;  orilii>ty  li'ctures,  delW^ed  po  certain 
evenings  thmughont  tlwMfiiJoa  ■■■.;,■';■  .  '.    .  I 

The  Enbject  of  each  lecture  will  be  some  point  Id  Dental  Surgery,  or 
some  specialty  in  Dental  Mechanism,  which  the  lecturer  has  made  a  par- 
ticnlar  stittject  of  study. 

Arrangements  for  the  ensuing  eee»ion  are  nut  yet  completed,  but  a  num- 
ler  of  nanies  of  gentlemen  are  given,  who  have  already  kindly  consented 
to  asdst  in  the  work  of  Dental  Education. 

From  the  high  character  and  position  in  the  profession  of  the  Lecturers, 
we  anticipate  on  interesting  and  instmctive  series,  and  feel  confident  that 
this  moveanent  will  contribute  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  both  the  student 
and  the  institaUon. 

The  Faculty  propose  in  future  circulars  to  give  the  names  of  the  Lec- 
turers, and  the  time,  and  subject  of  each  lecture  of  the  series. 


qf  Dentition  and  Dentai  diieate  Hereditary. — In  a  paper  by 
WOUam  Sedgwick,  in  the  April  number  of  the  BritiA  and  Fhrtign  Med- 
ito-Chtrvrgual  Beviae,  we  find  some  interesting  statemente  in  refer- 
ence to  tins  subject. 

The  antbor  cites  Dr.  Hontgomety's  case  of  the  two  central  incisors  of  the 
lower  jaw  projecting  from  the  gum  at  birth  in  two  children  of  the  same 
mother.  Dr.  Whitehead  records  a  Bimilar  peculiarity,  two  children  and 
IlKir  mother  having  all  three  been  bom  with  the  two  lower  incisors  Mly 
derdoped.  Retardation,  however,  is  more  common.  The  author  mentions 
a  case,  in  his  own  experience,  in  which  a  little  giri,  aged  fourteen  months 
hid  not  cat  a  tooth.  The  peculiarity  waa  traced  to  a  paternal  grand- 
natber,  who,  as  well  as  her  seven  children,  had  not  begun  to  cut  teeth 
Eefore  attaining  the  fifteenth  month.  Four  of  these  seven  children,  (three 
males  and  one  female)  grew  up  and  married,  and  had  amongst  them  five 
chiWren,  all  of  whom  delayed  cutting  their  teeth  until  after  thefiist  year. 
A  similar  hereditary  law  governs  occasionally  the  developement  of  ca- 
ries.   This  diaease  attacked  the  upper  incisors  of  five  children  in  the 
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game  fiunilf,  commencing  at  the  age  of  five  jetn.  The  firat  bom  «u  a 
girl  whose  upper  central  incisors  began  to  decay  at  the  age  of  two  jears. 
CorreBponding  decaj  of  the  same  teeth,  at  the  same  age,  occurred  in  the 
second,  third  fifth  and  sixth  children.  The  fourth  child  died  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  months,  too  earl;  for  the  deTel(^»emeut  of  the  disease,  and  the 
seventh  was  an  infkut  four  months  old  when  the  paper  was  written.  This 
is  certainlj.a  y^  rejnarliablg  Jiistoiy,  and  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the 
conclodon,  Ulattbe^^tfai^lj^i^rit^I  same  sort  of  defect  of  these  particu- 
lar teeth,  althoU^'Uieir  ^afGfltS  1^  sound  front  tceVh,,and  no  similar 
tef\f  foriea'.w^s  jcd^tit  t&  have  t)(:CarnH  In  Q^  ^^)j\  • : 


:  /S_  *tt«?«tfnff-„«#— Dt  tts.'r.  a^fofii^Bwn  '^i  Fredericksburg,  Va. 
.  jja&  pM^tf^t^fli^  jauB^g^'i)(''ttae  E^tjniQte '(^Illege  of  Dental  Surgeiy, 
an  entire  set  of  artificial  teeth,  made  during  the  Colonial  times  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  teeth  arc  carved  fivm  ivory,  mounted  on  gold  plates,  and  connected 
together  by  means  of  springs.  That  they  have  been  long  worn  is  evident 
from  the  number  of  times  they  have  been  rudely  repured,  and  they  are 
espedally  interesting  as  showing  the  action  of  deleterious  agents  upon 
the  ivory,  a  number  of  carious  cavities  existing  la  the  difierent  blocks, 
together  with  accumulations  of  salivary  calcnlus. 


Luna  State  Dental  Sodetg. — Dr.  H.  S.  Cliase,  the  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary of  this  Sodety,  wishes  us  to  announce  Uiat  the  next  session  will 
be  held  at  Lyons,  on  Tuesday,  July  9tb,  at  7^  o'clock,  P.  M.  There  wilt 
be  a  session  of  two  whole  days.  Beudes  tlie  appointed  essayists,  several 
distinguished  Dentists  are  expected  from  abroad.  I^m  the  reputation 
of  the  essayists  and  the  subjects  of  the  essays,  tltis  meeting  will  no  doubt 
be  an  interesting  one. 

The  members  are  requested  lo  bring  with  them  microscopical  speci- 
mena  of  teeth ;  dental  curiosities ;  new  or  improved  instrumcuts ;  casts 
of  malformaUons,  &c    Also,  microscopes  of  300  diameters  and  over. 


Dental  Boeiety.—Thb  Annual  Heethig  of  this  Society  was 
held  on  the  33d  of  May  at  their  Hall  in  Bmton.  The  Annual  address 
was  delivered  l^  Dr.  Henry  P.  Bishop  of  Worcester.  Clinics  were  held 
by  DiB.  E.  N.  Harris,  O.  T.  Moffatt,  8.  J.  McDougall,  snd  T.  B.  IDtchcock. 

Dr.  lfoa»  Rtoiea  of  Dr.  Arthaft  Book  on,  Decay  of  the  r«M.— We 
are  sorry  to  announce  to  our  readers,  that  owing  to  the  great  pressure  on 
oat  ooltunits,  this  article  has  been  unavoidably  crowded  out.  It  shall 
certainly  appear  la  our  next. 
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B^LTIMOEE 
COLLEGE  OF  DENTAL    SURGERY. 

TWENTY-EIGHTH  ANKUAL  SESSION. 
1867-68. 


ik 


FACULTY.  I 

THOMAS  E.  BOND,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Pror.of  PailiolDgv  and  Tliem  pen  tics.  1 

Philip  H,  AUSTE.I,  a.  Jf,.  M.  D..  H,  H.S.,  I'mf.Jf  IH-hUiI  science  and  MecbanUm. 
FERDI.VAND  J.  a.  aoKGAS,  a,  M.,  M.  U.,  D.  D.  S  ,  I'ruf  of  Oental  Surgery. 
A.  SNOWDGN  PiaOUT,  A.  U.  U.  D.,  Pmr.  of  Cbemiitrr  mnd  MetaUDivj-.     '  I 

RUSSELL  MUBDOCH,  A.  H.  IC.  D.,  Prof,  of  Aoftlomj.  I 

HENRY  REGINALD  NOEL,  Prof,  of  Phjuoli^j. 

nUQHMcOINMISQRANT,  D.D.  S.,  Demoutrator  of  Op«ratira  VenUftrr. 
THOMAS  SOLLERS  WATERS,  D.  D.  S.,  Demonftrator  of  UeclMtiictJ  DeolUtrT. 
CLAUDE  BAXLY,  M.  D.,  Demonitralor  of  Aoatomj. 

Tba  TwiHTT-EioHTn  AdduaI  Seaelon  will  commeiice  on  the  Fitthbth  of  Ociober, 
1861,  and  cIoh  on  the  FirraaifTH  of  Uaicb,  1868. 

Lecture  and  Demonstratioa  Feet    •    •    $llit 

Matriculation  Fee  (paid  ool;  once)    •  ft 

Diploma  Fee    .-.- 30 


For  inTonnation  Bddre»- 


F.  J.  S.  OORGAS,  H.  D.,  Duh  or  tbi  Facultt, 
M.  43  EanMKT  Strtal,  SaOimort,  Md. 


MANUrAOTTJKEB   OF 

lENTAL  &  SURGICAL  mSTRDMENTS, 

No.  15  South  Sharp  Street, 


I  IwTe  aliTBTI  on  hand  a  Large  Assortment  of 

r  H  E    LATEST    STYLES 

—OF— 

DENTAL  CASES  AND  INSTRUMENTS, 

Aad  111  aaterisU  used  V  DeatUts  which  I  wilt 

toll  at  the  Xio-wsBt  Casb  Prlises. 

CHARLES  ABBEY  &  SONS, 

^ESf^ifiiB'  wmM  moitiB  Awm  wm  ®©ii» 

Xoa.  228  and  230  Fear  Street,  PMladeiphia, 

rhcsttention  of  Dentists  is  invited  loonrFINE  GOLD  FOIL,  which  is  prepared 
dfr  our  constant  personal  supervieion.    Oor  Nob.  are  4,  6,  6,  and  8. 
e  are  also  manoftctaring  an  ADHF.SIVB  FINE  GOLD  FOIL,  Nos.  4,  5,  and  8. 
ALL  onr  Gold  Foil  is  manufactured  from  ABSOLL'TKLY   PURE  GOLD,  [ire- 
red  eipresal;  for  tha  purpose,  nilh  great  care,  by  ourselves. 

lENTlSTS  REFINED  TIN  FOIL  CONSTANTLY  ON  HAND. 

ADDRESS-  CHARLES  ABBET  A  SONS,  Philadelphia. 

ROBERTS'  OS-ARTIPICIEL. 

(V  sabftitnto  for  dl  cMiae  materials  for  filling  teeth,  and  useful  for  re-sellinR 

VOT  TEKTH  in  badly  decajed  roots ;  also  (or  filling  over  SBSSITEVE  DEN- 

\B  to  dMtroy  Sensibilltj,  and  aaanoo-coudaclor  of  heat,  and  fur  maa;  other 

:STAL  PCBP08ES, 

The  OS-ABTIFIOIBLhaTing  stood  the  lest  of  nearly  ten  years,  the  prop rielorj 

1  that  the7  arc  offering  to  the  profession  an  article  that  will  not  disapiiolul  their 

>st  gaTtiraiiio  eipectaUou*. 

Por  sale  by  SXOWDElf  tt  COWMAN,  and  all  dealers  in  DENTAL 

()ne-fourtli  onnM  package,  with  direcliooB,  sent  by  mall  Aree  of  postage,  on 
:cipt  of  %\. 

BOBEBTS  &  HOUaHTON,  Potighkeepsie,  N.  T. 


I 


nilH 


OHAS.  L.  OEUM. 


HaTing  withdrawn  from  the  Ann  of  Orum,  Aem- 
8TB0N8  &  Jdsti,  hare  located  themselves 
in  the  spacious  building, 

RO.  916  ABCE  ITRIBT,  rEILiDBlFEIl, 

Where  Um;  vill  contiiiae  to  mannhcture 

JUSTFS    STAR   SECTIONS, 

AND  ALL  OTEEB  KINDS  OF 


Sp«ci»]  attention  given  where  ArtlcnUtloni  are  sent  to  hare  teeth  selected,  ve 
hSTing  BO  experienced  person  for  this  purpose. 


Mr.  Just]  baling  added  to  tlie  alreadf  nneqoalled  stock  of  Fatterai,  quite  a 
Tuie^of  nerones,  fM  confident  that  thej  can  meet  the  wants  of  the  profession. 
Thej  will  also  keep  on  hand— 

GOLD   FOILS, 

ABBSY  k  SOKS,  UOBOAHS, 

HUBLBrRTS,  A.  J.  WATTS' 

OR-S-STJLX.    .A.XTr>    SPOXTO-El    0-01.33, 

LAMM'S  SHRED  COLD, 
ALL  MAKES   OF    TIIST   FOIL, 

GOLD  PLATE,  PLATINA  PLATE, 

SILVER  PLATE.  PLATINA  WIRE. 

JDBTI  &  CO. 


WX  HAVE  A  VESY  FINE  ASSOBmENT  OF 

FOBCEPS, 

n  hand,  manufactured  by  J,  D.  Chevalier  &  Sons, 
John  Biddle,  and  H,  G.  Kern. 


rhe  proent  prica  of  Forc«pt  are  u  follow* : 
m  D.  CheTftller  A  Sons  Octagon  Forceps..... 

"  "        Oral  "     

m  BiddlM'  Octagon      ■<      

G.  Kent!  Octagon     "     „.... 

'       "  Ot»1  "     

xl  handle  Plaggen 

JDj  and  iTory  handle  plaggen 

STaton  and  Bnri,  Steel  handle,  Octagon^. 


-.$1  75 
...  3  OO 
...  2  75 
...  1  50 
...  1  OO 


.  S  00  to  IS  00 

3  00 

1  25 


—  ALSO  — 

^  FIISTE  ^SSORTMEISTT  OF 

3TVMP  SCREWS,  PUNCHES, 

HOOKS  AND  SCALERS. 


PLAIN  AND  PEARL  HANDLE  MIRE0E3  AND 
!M!outli  G^lasses. 


SALMON'S 

JUSTI  &  CO. 


jii 


mCHER'S  mPROVED  OEHUL  CRIIR. 


PRICK  LIST  OF  CHAIRS. 


ered  with  pluah.    PRIOE  $33.    Covered  with  eauneled  clolh,  PRICE  fll. 


the  at 

b  enwneled  cloth,  PRICE  $40. 

No.  I — U  mode  of  Walnat  or  Cberrj,  and  npfaoUtered  In  good  aij\«,  «nd  vltb 
all  Ibe  moTcmenta  complete.  It  ii covered  vithrepa or  eoameled cloth,  PRICB$SO.. 

Ko.  1 — li  a  rer;  bandfome  Black  Walnut  orllaboganr,  or  Imitation  Boiewood 
frame,  with  all  the  novementi  like  the  chair  shown  tn  the  cat.  It  in  made  witb 
flariDg  arm«,  making  the  M*t  wide  enonch  for  the  coaTeoieace  of  anj  patieot. 
The  price  of  this  cliHr  Is  nniunallj  low  lof  one  so  well  finished  in  eTerr  respect. 
Weaetlmoreofthii  chair  than  all  tbeothertcombined.  PRICGWALNUT,  OAK, 
(orimitationRosewood.)  f60.  HABOOANY^ $63.  And  with  swan  neck  anaa 
instead  of  plala  arms,  $1  extra, 

Ko.  3~Is  made  of  the  best  qnalltj  of  Black  Walnut  or  Hahogan;,  and  aplen- 
dldlj  carved  and  covered  wttb  the  beat  qnall^  of  Ifoquette  or  plnih.  It  baa  Snr- 
Ing  arms,  carved  In  imitation  of  a  swan's  neck  and  head,  making  a  rer;  bandaome 
chair.    Price  of  either  Walnnt  or  Hahoganj,  $90. 

N'o  4 — Is  made  of  solid  Rosewood  sptendldl;  carved,  upholstered  In  the  tctj 
best  manner  and  covered  with  the  beat  qnalitj  of  plush,  inside  and  ontaida  alike, 
and  with  or  witboQt  silver  headed  n^s.  The  seat  is  raised  bj  means  of  a  ailTer- 
plated  wheel  iDSt««dof  crank,  and  the  brass  work  is  silver-plated.  It  ia  in  all  t«- 
■pecta  the  most  elegant  duur  m  ub«.  PRICE  $13S.  Uahoganjr  at  Walnnt,  tame 
Btf  la  and  finish,  $110, 

Anjot  the  above cbaiia,  (except No.  i,)apholatored  frith  lilrer  naila,  $3  extra. 

JUSTI  &  CO. 


BPITTONS. 

Ko.  I.— "A"  UUMiUndiTd  tobSBtUchedtotheloww  partof  On  cbair  which 
RnuiDi  Irm  when  the  Dpper  pait  of  thcchotr  UthrowD  tmck.  "B"  u  th«  ting 
nlUchtd  bj  a  atrong  bolt  to  the  top  of  Ibe  atuidBrd  od  which  U  cu  be  mored  to 
u  to  throw  tfaeipfttooD  ritber  tovardt  tbe  front  or  tbe  bAckoT  tbecbtlr.  "C" 
U Ibe  narble  top.  "D"  tbe  kIus  fimntl,  and  "S"  the  bowl  with  wblch  tbe 
rnnnel  am  be  Kftdily  temoved  to  b«  cle«nMd.  The  Iran  work  \a  handwimel]' 
bronzed,  and  In  eveiT  reepect  ia  rerv  ornamental  and  rerr  dnrableand  oonTenient. 
PRICE  is. 

Vo.  1— If  Bade  oT  Uahonnr  oc  Walnnt,  or  Imitation  Rosewood,  with  marble 
top  and  boTj  daiet  ctdoiM  glua  ronuel  and  Inilde  bowl  coiuilete.  The  bowl 
lini  ODt  from  the  iBp  the  lame  u  numba  one,  PBlCE  $11.  The  eame  of  Boee- 
wood,  sia. 

Heavy  cIaiH-«dond  gUH  Bplttoon  ftiQDda  One  Dollar  each. 

FOOT  STOOLS. 

The  foot  itool  (m  ihown  In  the  cut)  Ii  aeknowledsed  bj  all  to  be  the  most  con- 
Ttnleat  of  any  in  nie.     It  raijea  find  lowen  to  «nlt  tbe  riie  and  fsU  of  the  Mat. 

Ko.  1.— PUin  Walnat,  covered  with  Ingr^  carpet.    PRICB^tl. 

Ko.  1. — Hade  of  Hahonnj  or  Walaal,  or  Indlatlon  Rosewood,  covered  with 
Brnaett  oupet.    PBIC£  913- 

No.  3. — Made  of  Uahoganj  or  Walnut,  handconely  atrred  and  coTetcd  wllh 
VelTct  carpet.    PBICS  tSo. 

Ho.  4. — RonWDod  handiomelj  caired  and  oonred  with  the  best  Tcint  car> 
pel.    PBICKfia. 

JU8TI  &  CO. 


inSTROaEUT  STANDS. 

Tbis  U  B  very  coDTenlent  u1icl«,  M  all  will  admit  wbo  bare  lued  them.  Tbe 
•  rane  ii  fastened  to  tiie  lower  pttrt  of  Ibe  thtit,  aod  can  be  mored  aronnd  lo  as  to 
I, ring  tbe  table  in  ftvnt  of  tbe  patient.  The  table  ntoItm  on  the  head  of  the 
I  mod.  It  can  aim  be  remored  from  the  crane,  or  tbe  crane  trom  tbe  cbair,  at  tbe 
u  ill  of  the  operator. 

\'o.  U— BroDEedcraneandtabUwlthontdrawera,aiBbownfn  tbecnt.  PRICE$3. 
No.  i. — Bronud  crane  and  table  with  drawer*.    PRICE  $8. 
Xa.  3.— Silver  plated  crane  and  table  with  drawer*,  finisbed  in  all  reapecti  in  tbe 

moat  elegant  at; le.    PBICG  ¥ie> 

Apparatus  fbr  Prodnoliig  Local  Aiuesthefda  by  Naiwtio  Spray. 

I'rict  of  the  Apparatoi  with  one  bihrcated  double  jet  tnbe  aa  repreMoted...$a  no 

Witli  the  two  curved  donble  Jet  tubes  Initead  of  the  Btralght....—.;.. 9  00 

Tried  of  doQble  jet  tubes,  each 3  00 

When  of  silver 

IVice  of  Apparatug  with  single  jet  tubes,  for  uh  of  Snrgeons 5  00 

J  rice  of  single  jet  tubes i  00 

When  of  silver 

Rliigolene,  best  qualitj,  pei  bottle ~ 1  00 

S9*  Theee  tubes  ars  protected  by  two  patente,  one  dated  Nov. 
lath,  and  the  otter,  Deo.  18tb,  1866. 

'^"□'riOA.lTZZElZtS. 
Ha;a  Iron-clad  and  Copper  boiler,  three  aiKS. 

Whitne^s,  thi«e  diM,  Alcohol  or  Coal  Oil. 

WbltnejB,  Hayes,  Taflor,  and  Star  flaiks,  brass  or  tin. 

American  Hard  Enbber  Company. 

Dobortj,  Uosley,  Star,  and  English  pink  rubber. 

Ontta  Percha,  for  base  plates. 

(Jntta  Perdu  Wax,  in  sheets.  Wax  and  Parafflne. 

Yellow  and  whltA  wax,  for  impresilona. 

X.CZSO£l£^Z.A,£TEIOTTS. 

.^cid  pass.  Copper.  Artificial  Dentine.  Hill's  Stopping. 

Lawrence  k  Roberts  0.  S.  ArUScial.  TowDBend'i  Aoialgaa). 

Head  Best's.    Tooth  Powder  boica,  glan  and  wood. 

All  makes  of  rubber  and  plate  files.    Cor  wheels,  brush  and  (bit  wheels. 

Impression  Cups,  Ac,  Ac. 

All  Orders  Promptly  and  Correotty  Filtod. 

H.  D.  JUSTI  &  Co.  516  Arch  st,  Phiia. 

MOORE  A  ZENER'S 

DENTAL   LJ^BOR.ATORTr, 

Northwest  eor.  Fifth  and  Aroh  sta.,  Philadelphia, 

Ei-ery  description  of  UECHAKICAL  DENTISTRT  carefully  and  punctually 
tended  to,  for  the  profesdon.    When  a  correct  model  and  arUculallon  is  sen^ 

insure  entire  saUitai 


tended  to,  for  the  profesdon.    When  a  correct  model  and  arUculalion  is  sen^  we 
-   nllre  saUifactloa, 

Pamphlets  containing  a  foil  list  of  onr  prices  sent  on  application. 


T.  O-.  ABMSTRONa  &  SON, 

succEsaosa  to 

IKUU,    ABUSTKONO  &   JUSTI, 

HAKUFACTDIIERS  OF  THE 

IHPROVED  STAR  SSGTIOHS, 

AND  THB 

IMPROVED  CURVATURE  GUM  TEETH, 

AND  BVEBT  TAEIETT  OF 

GUM  AND  PLAIN  TEETH. 

120  Aroli  Street Philadelphia. 

.105  Main  Street Blchmond,  Va. 


CARD  TO  THE  PROFESSION. 


dt;  and  cdKwbere,  opened  a  Dental  Depot  a 
,  uid  commeDCed  the  maDDfactun  of  the  "mpro 
len  for  the  flnt  time  offered  to  the  pnifeariop,  tai  which  bag  li 


of  the  profeaaion  ii. 
,  aeDt  plus  of  bnfi- 
iroved  Carratare  Guin  Teeth," 
Tseded  at] 
Ihn  atjlea,  Sabeeqaentlj  Mr.  Chula  L.  Oram  wu  admitted  Into  the  boeineM, 
idfora  number  of  jean  the  "ArmatroBK  Tooth"  continued  In  the  Tan  in  the 
inch  of  improremBDt  in  Artificial  Teeth,  and  the  firm  of  Oram  t  Annatrone 
ijojed  an  enri^le  TepntaUon  for  nperiotitj  in  beautr,  Btrenglh  of  teitnre  and 
[csUmt  adaptation  to  the  mouth.  In  1863,  llr.  H.  6.  Jd«C  became  a  partner, 
id  the  6nn  was  known  for  tbne  jetn  a»  Oram,  AnnstronK  k  ^""Hj  '*  ^' 
id  of  which  time  Ucasi*.  Oram  k  Jiuti  baring  withdrawn  from  the  firm,  the 
luiocM  agun  derolTcd  upon  T.  Q.  Armitrons,  who  during  all  tbcae  jeara  and 
langca  ba*  deroted  hii  bett  energies  to  the  uitoRtti  of  Uie  probtiioa,  and  haa 
inuatlj  endeavored  to  make  bii  teeth  In  ererj  CMenUal  nilnt  "txetlnor"  with 
hat  degree  of  ncccM  the  prolbnon  in  ihie  oonntry  and  Borope  are  acquainted. 
At  the  commencetnent  of  the  preaent  jear,  hii  eon,  Mr.  T.  M.  Aroutrong,  be- 
oneaaodated  with  Urn  In  the  buiincM,  and  the  firm  is  now  etyled  "T.  G. 
JUfBTBoas  k  Son,"  and  bj  a  steadj  purioance  of  the  original  btwnea  plan  of 
lering  to  the  Dental  Ptofeeaion  onlj  inch  teeth  ai  are  perfect,  eo  br  as  a  deter- 
lioatioB  to  ib^  akead,  aided  bf  a  knowledge  of  the  bu^Ma  g^ned  in  manj 
(ar'i  eipeiience,  can  make  them.  We  confidently  eipect  to  continae  in  tlie 
iTor  and  tnpport  of  our  patroni. 

We  hare  laCel;  made  T*rT  eitenaiTe  additions  to  our  stock  of  dental  goods,  and 
ril]  be  at  pains  to  secare  all  the  newest  and  best  approved  inrentions  as  the; 
meal  themielTM,  thenbjr  making  onr  eiUblisbmsnt  to  a  much  greater  extent 
baa  erer  before 

A  l>ENTAIi  JaEPOT 

nflndacomplete  asMrtment  of  all  articlei  needed 

T.  Q.  ARMSTRONG  &  SON. 


PRICES  OF  TEETH. 


The  following  discoiut  will  b«  Alkiwad  when  twih  m  punsbaied  to  qnutitlee : 
m  or  mora « - 10  p^  cent. 


GOLD  FOILS,  Ac,  for  FiUing. 


arnn'l 

Charles  Abbey  k  Sod'b 

Wetts'  Crrstal  or  Sponge  Gold... 

Tin  Foil,  Baperior 

Tin  FoU 


AMALGAMS. 


T.  O.  ArmstroDg  k  Sou.. ^ .per  ot.  93  00 

Ton-nMod's »..# "         3  00 

Lawrences' "         3  00 


Artiedal  DenUae _   . . 

"  "     .per  sIokU  cake,  I  00 

€Md  and  BOvt^  Hate,  Solder,  Wire  and  Spring*,  I^aUna 
Gold  for  datpe,  JFrench  Ptatina  Plate  and  Wire. 

Platink  Scra[«,  made  into  Plkte peroi.  fl  00 

DENTAL   FURNITURE, 

Comprising  Chairs,  Footetools,  Spittoons,  InBtnuaeat  Stands,  Ex- 
tension Brackets,  Cabinet  Oases,  etc. 

Archer's  Cbidn bom940  00  to  $136  00 

"       FooUtoolc "     11  00  "      35  00 

•<        Bitentlon  Brackete "      13  00  "      II  00 

Inetrument  Standi "       6  00  "      18  00 

Spittooni .• ~.     "       B  00  "      30  00 

Cabinet  Oaeee "     «  00  "      K  00 

Also,  Butler's,  Salmon's  and  other  Chairs,  Spittoons,  &c.,  new  and 
second-hand. 

DENTAL  LATHES. 


Amateur's  Lathe  Tor  Pollibing,  Tunlos  and  Drilling,  TCry  comidete 3&  00 

Lodge's  Laihe,  itrongiron  frame  wllh  abeare,  morable  head  chncki,  Jcc...  60  00 
Empire  Lathe,  a  eplendld  article _ 40  Oo 

T.  G.  ARMSTRONG  &  SON. 


LATHES. 

lUodiad  Fool  Lathe S'O  OH 

Band  I^the,  two  8p4ndles 6  Sn 

"     ■'        one      " 6  60 

"     "        tiro      "        encloied  wbeel 6  00 

"     •'        two      "  "  "  - *  00 

"     "        iknleton 3  GO 

DENTAL    INSTRUMENTS. 

A  Trry  l*tge  uMirUiient  oT  Dcnul  InatrnmeoU  of  the  sCandud  maVM,  includ- 
ing ChcVolicn',  Kern,  Oemrig  nnd  others,  compriglng  Portrns  of  neorly  one  hun- 
ilftd  diftrent  psttems,  Stump  Elevntore,  Screws,  Hooka  nnil  Panchei.  ebonr  and 
i(Dr;r  bandtee,  Lancets,  Plugglag  Inalrumenlf,  SiAlrrs,  Eicavators,  Ban,  Drills, 

"*'"'  DENTAL    CASES. 

No  1. 

5  Rruwers.  3  Tn>T«,  Pnirl  or  Cameo-hnndlee  Gold  Ferraled  Initrumenta.  Hand 
Hirtor,  Moulb  Glniwa,  Foil  Slmrt  and  Oum  Lanmt,  all  pearl  bandln  and  gold 
nioontcd :  eitm  quality  Oclania  Jointf  Forctps,  and  all  the  other  matromeBia,  in 
rerjaupftiorslylt*  and  finU^.     Complete ?Jno  00 

it  aborc,  bat  plainer  luBtrumeiita $115  00 

No  a. 

Fine  Rosewood  Cose,  vith  drawer  for  Foreena,  and  iraj  divided  Into  rorapnrl- 
■ncma  for  Foil  Files,  Teetb,  Ac.    Same  atvles  of  Initruuienls  described  abate, 

#150  00 

No.  8. 

Fine  Rosewood  Ciiw,lDStnimenUiu  above «$12S  00 

No.  4. 

BowwoodCan,  iDstrumenlslvorjhaDdlesaadallTerftrniled,  pearl  works,  silver 
owaMrf; $100  00 

No.  S. 

Bmas  Bound  Hahogan?  Caae,  fluted  handled  instraaientt,  pearl  woric.  silver 

nounted $05  00 

No.    7. 
Brau  boond  Uabonnr  Caae,  with  two  Uaja.    Complete  with  lostnament, 

S50  00 

No.  8. 

Samea^Ko.  7 _ $40  OO 

No.  9. 

BtiM  boBod  Uaboganj  Case,  one  Iray $30  00 

No. 10. 

Neat  MBhoganj  Cose,  conbitna— 
6  bone  handle  Scalers,  no  ferulea. 
11  steti     "    Plugged. 
I  (Jum  Lancet. 
I  Uouth  Qlaas. 
I  Socket  Handle. 

3  doa.  Drills  and  Kxearators  lo  fit  Socket, 
1  paif  Bppeiniolu  Forceps. 

I     '*    ittaigbt. 

I  Elenaion.' S30  00 

T.  G.  ABMSTRONG  &  SON. 


DENTAL  SYRINGES. 

Gold M «.«....„.......- 915  00 

Gill ™.._..-.™ „ e  00 

SUrer « 5  00 

"    Ptal«d ~ 3  50 

GuttiLPercbA „ TScti.  lo  1  00 

WhiiB  Metal  SUver  Point ™ „ 75 

tilow «.„....- » 29 

Salmond's  Improved  Automatic  Mallet. 

PMICE  SEDVCEB, 

The  nnallcet.DMtatuid  most  p«rftetiQb(titat«  for  thenwnetmDW,  combiiiiDg 
tlic  advaDtAges  of  hand  prsnnre  aod  concnuion,  and  obTiattng  the  neccsntj  of 
a,tx  u^iant. 

PRICES. 

Frcndi  eost  ikin  <aM  lUll«t,  Back  and  30  Fointi. - 4^6  00 

"  "  "  24    "      ~ 23  00 

"  "  "  6     "       12  00 

Malletin  paper  box 10  00 

PoJDta  per  di 


Paioli  of  an;  deatrable  ahape  ftindabed  to  order. 

FOOTE'S  AUTOMATIC  MALLET. 


TwentT  Point* „... - B  W 

Ciae  Oompteta,  tveotj  pcdnta. » 30  00 

Mullet,  Triple  Qilt.,..„ ..„ _ 1*  00 

['uinU  per  doien „ _ _ 3  50 

PLVQQINQ   MAI^LETS, 

Large  tnpplj  of  these  iiutmmeiiti,  TBTTing  in  priuftom 38  cts.  lo  $1  25 

FILES. 

MUEFHT'S,  EAKNEST'S  AHD  OTHBBS' 
STCBBS'  AKD  FBOIDS',  imported. 
Plate  and  mbber  Slea. 
SOLLIITG  CASUS  FOB  INSTBUMENTS, 

With  from  6  apacM  to  16  apacee _....«$!  00  to  3  00 

PEARL  GOODS. 

INSTRUMENTS  AND   MIRRORS. 

A  Sphndld  Variety. 

SAJfD  MXBB0S8, 

MatioBAnj,  Frencb  Plate  Qtaw,  H  Inch _ f    IS 

''  "  "       S       "    _       85 

"  "  "       5}     "    1  00 


T.  G.  AEMSTRONa  4  SON. 


GAB    ATPASATU8, 

We  keep  on  baod  a  hll  fnpplr  of  Ouoneten  and  bU  tbe  popolM  kppftratiu 
ror  nwking  and  adraiolftering  1M  Nitroni  Oxide  Oaf,  with  latett  impn>T«ni«QU 
in  Inhaling  Tnbci,  Ac.,  kc. 

Mher  Sprav  or  Shigolene  Instruments, 

,FOB  PRODtTCING  LOCAL  AK-fiSTHESIA, 


BRVBS  WHJEXILS, 


Fdt  Wheel!  for  flniibiDg  Rabber "    IS      "  SO 

N.  B. — Plean  Hate  in  orderiog  WheeU,  nnmlwr  of  raw!  of  briatUi  in  width, 
diameter,  shape,  and  whether  hard  or  tott  are  required. 

ABKAXSAS,  WASHITA  AND  SCOTCH  STONES, 

All  ilkapet  and  liMt,  ttom «..» IS  cti.  to  S3  00 

PLABTEB  OF  PASI8. 

IXPRESSLY  FOB  DENTAL  FUBPOSES. 


"   Wrei.".' 


COBBUyHUM  WSBELS. 


■a  Whedi,  from _> 

Cone*  for  Lathe » 

Files,  Bonnd,  Taper  and  Flat  Oral... 

aiaha „ _«.. 

Tape,  per  iilMe«___ _ 


TOOTH  FOWDEB  BOXES. 


Paper,  fuc^  cfilort  and  gUt,  tin  foil  lined  per  doi... 
Wood,  Tamiihed,                                                " 
GlaM,  with  HetaUie  U«» - - ». 


BLOW  PIPES, 


BraM,  Screw  Jrint,  "   . 
"    wiihbnib        " 
beaTj-UlDch" 


T.  a  ARMSTBONO  &  BON. 


AJ/AXOjaCAL  PJREPAJLiXIONS. 

First  and  Mcond  dentition,  op.  and  loner  mnxillaL,  (monnted,)  with  Taae...$I6  00 
Upper  and  lower  mailllc,  carved,  eibibiUng  mKtj   and  vrin  oa  one 

side,  and  nerreaud  arter;  on  the  oUer,  (monntM,)  with  t>m 30  04 

CompariBon  of   the  angle  of  tlie  lower  jaw  in  the  in&nt  and  adult, 

(moQnted,)  with  vase. » S  GO 

Uompaiison  of  the  arrli  of  the  upper  jaw  in  tlie  io&nt  and  tlH  adall, 

[mounied,  )witUont  Tase 9  50 

SKDLLS,  No.  1 .* M  12  50 

Ko.  a 9  00 


No.  S 


Anatoniieal  lUtutratton  of  the  t^i/th  Nerve, 

DBAWINQ  LIFE  SIZB  AND  WELL  COLOBED. 
Plate  21  X  21  indiea $3  00 


16  80 

Wrench  and  Bed  Plate  to  Whitnej's  Vulcaniier 

..._ 1   00 

Extra  Flasks,  kz.,  &e. 

PREPARATIONS  OF  VULCANITE  BASE. 


American  Hard  Bnbber  Co.'e  Oam,  per  lb ^  4  00 

"  "  "        Oulta  Perclia 3  00 

Doaghertj'B  Bud  Bnbber 3  SO 

MoBdy'B  "  4  00 

Eugli^  Rubbw,  Pink,  per  lb $10  00  and  11  00 

"  While    "     10  00 

"  Black     "     4  00 

Boston  Stat  Gum 4  00 

Preparations  for  Offloe  and  Laboratory. 

Tincture  of  Myrrh,   8  oi,  bottle '. $I  OO 

CreoKite  pure,  one  oi.  glaw  slopped GO 

Ee-dUtilled  Mercury,  warranted  pare,  per  J  lb.  1 
Nerve  Paste — Arwnic  and  Creosote,  careflill]'  pn 

Collodion,  fcr  Vulcanite  Work r aa 

Sandamc  Varnish,  for  Casta  and  saturating  cotton  to  retain  Nerre  Paate 25 

Liqaid  Silei 35 

Ethereal  Preparation  for  Vnleanite  work gg 

Per  Snlphaie  of  Iron - 25 

Pet  Chloride  of  Iron _ 25 

Sisqnichloride  of  Iron i 50 

Danttt  Cut!.— From  45  to  90  cts. 

DENTAL'AND  MEDICAL  BOOKS,  at  Publisher's  Prices. 


X.  G.  ARMSTRONG  &  SON. 


SXS"  OUR  NUMBER.  -SSffl 

There  are  TWO  houflefl  numbered  82,  on  West  Fayette  st.,  one 
kST  of  Charles  et.  is  occupied  by  a  Merchant  Tailor,  the  other, 
EST  of  Charles  st.,  we  occupy. 

EITABLI8HEP  1809. 


SNOWDEN  &  COWMAIf, 

No.  82  Vest  Fayette  St, 

BETWEEN  CHARLES  i  LIBERTV  STS., 

BALTIKOBS. 

UbuiufacfiirarB  of 

DENTAL  mSTRnMEHTS, 

FUBNITUBE, 

IVtaoliinery,   &dg. 

PORCELAIN  TEETH. 

We  bare,  and  icill  keep  on  band,  a  large  anortment  of  teeth  of  tbefoltoiving 
LdDufoclDTfn,  which  we  sell  at  iheir  pricca,  nnd  when  bought  la  quautiiiea  we 
How  the  same  diiooant  u  tbe  maufactiuer. 

8.  S.  WHITE,  JU8TI  &  CO., 

ARMSTRONG  &  SON,  JOHNSON  &  LUND. 

PHILADELPHIA  MANUFAOTUEING  CO. 

lor  assortment  embraces  every  variety  of  style,  shade  and  make  of 

SHOWDEN  i  COWMAN. 
NEW  BOOK. 

ABTHDE    OH    "PECAT    OF    THB    TBBTH."    $100. 
Trade  mpplitd. 

SNOWEEN  4  C0WM.1N. 


OF  OUB  0W«  DESIGN. 


We  manufacture  the  following  Dental  Macliiiiery,  wHcIi  can  be 
had  at  all  the  Depots. 


Amateur  Lathe 

Locomotire  Lathe,  (new) 

United  States  "      Loog  ipiadle... 
"       "       "     Short     "    .... 

Heel  BDd  Tm  "    (new) 

Hand  "       

Hand 


..  IS  00 
..  33  00 
..  23  00 
~  30  00 

*  M 


10  00 

Diamond  Table  Head,  braas,  poHibed It  W 

United  Statea  Socket  Tabic  Head 13  00 

Plain  Table  Head S  00 

Diamond  Fl;  Whed 13  GO 

FLY  WHBBU, 
raoM  8  nroBn  to  IB  ihcbes  jr  DUHrm,  ako  mm  13  to  GO  LM. 

"  new  lathe, 

seeim  and  tok  lathi:. 


light.    It  iaa  a  broad 

or  toe ;  ie  neatl;  pointed  and  bronied  ;  eaill;  pot  up  or  taken  down ;  the  top  li 
of  walnnt,  16x10  Indmand  bae  two  drawert. 

(12  0 


SNOWDEN  A  COWMAN. 


LOCJOavroTi^T"^::    i_,^^ti3::b. 


m:av  i.ATrii:. 


WitUa'. 
Tbt  Mlv,. 


Iiliit  I  111-  iii|>  i)  aQ  iiichM,  hwn  tncliix  Haiii-r  Umn  iLetinti- 
■  iirii>ii-'<l  j'l  nit  1i>  vary  ue  hriebl  li  indii'A,  iniikiDf  iiM 
e  hi'riil  -.•i-v  r■UMt^  'iDclM.  <!iiii  hr  rnkrii  iluwii  iirid  |i»t  u|' 
1  ifilii  llMI'-  Iraiililp.  The  li>t>  i>  of  Mitliiiir,  I'l  \  l:i  iiii'.hi'v, 
.  Il  is  |R>('k«<l  in  IL  l>0«  3U  I  ].'.  ]  Ik  inuhi'-.  Tlii-  liitliv  riini 
*rlt  Itraii'O  mill  vw?  Btltf, 


PH. 

With  i*. 


SKOWDEN  .It  COWMAN 


BALTIMORE  HOMIEPATHIC  PHARMACY. 

Comer  Suratoga  and  North  Sharp  Sis. 

<hi>l(Hil*orrutnll.     llOM<KI''v  " 
AlMAgCDtfoI  I>T.  tlAItllK.V 


1 


DR.  WELCH'S  NERVE  PASTE. 


tbHil  tui^iiiy-liiiir  liiiiir.'^.      Ii  IniH  Ihi'  iidciiutiiiM-  uf  iii>1  iiiii-iii^  piiiu  or  prudii •.'!»■: 
.1  inHiiniiiuitiuii,  n-illi  vi-ry  rtiri'  v\ir|i[iuiis.      \lsu.  \l  may  W  iisi'd    witti  sHfet.v  ia 

*  '  lict-  in  rr..i.i  Ii...  t.;  i.vckv  miixiti... 

. '  nilli  tl:ii  cxiKiyiil  iii-nc^  coTrriiii;  il  tliri't'iillv  willi  mix.  iilloHJu)!  it  lu  rcmttin 
twcnly-tVinr  liuiirr.  A  (XTy  minillr  piirlioii  i-lHitHl  in  ii  invit.v.  in  |irepHraliou  for 
""■ "■  ■   ■—  "  '"•  -       '■  —      i,\  liiiiir*.    Tilt-  liotilf  raniniiL'i  sufti- 


DR.  WELCH'S  AMALGAM. 


DENTAL  CHAIRS. 


no  Mil«l 


lliu  niitrkFt  l.ir  till-  [irirr.      Il  i',  iii;uli'  <>l'  HMl|]tii.  ii|ilii>l> 

plumi  mils,  .-ilvcr  (.1ni(«l  hi-nd  r.  -1.  ..u,\   U;,^  M  ili,-  ini.vi-mnii-.     Thi?  chair  h.-«^ 

Pfi™ S!N)  00 


FOOTSTOOLS. 


Wllh  cvliadtT  ro  nii-i'  kikI  lovn,  cm-tiril  with  llrii^,*<-l,-i  iiir|«>l.  (■riru $1".    Q^, 

Curcrpil  nilh  iii|fraiii  i-iir|-i-l IX    Cu_t 

A  vprv  11(111  ruiil^liiol,  Hitli  sli'ps  ciivi'i'(il  «illi  l>riis-<ilii  iiirin-l.  ii?  per  ciil...    It*   oir 


OFFICE    CABINET. 


Muho^iiv  or  \\M<i<  ral.iiifl<'iisi'^..f  aiiv  .U-slgii  r.r  lli.isli.  Il>l^  ini:  ilruwcrsfor 
inslniTni'nU.  liiil.  iiiii>klTi^  tir.  The  lu[i  ^'l••Wj  und  lucks  <i>  ulsn  ili.-  Iohit ilrnw- 
-n.      PRICK  $:.0  IKI  lo  SH(|  <iO. 


SPITTOONS. 


MiJiogdu}-  or  Wulii 
ill-   budv,  A  tnrnod  r 


».<l  lliil.ll  |iilti>r.  i-'ilb  M;r<>U.'<)  an.)  moulded  ta.to 

RNOWDEN  A  (;OWMAN. 


NITROUS  OXIDE  GAS. 


■iiw,  give  it  lliB  prell'TOilri' 
Uhmiim  it  U  Iv^j  ■iHiii^-r. 

IwiiiisQ  nil  r.-'vviT  rnxii  i 


« Imli'Vi 


it-vins  thU  '■letnl  is  iuliiiinilily  ii<lii|>li»l  lo  llii-  imitlii*  of  dentistrj-,  anil  thu» 
1  liFi'iinie  In  >[i'iii-r:i1  u>r,  »'•■  t;irc  uur  mlenlioii  lo  the  manuractunt  of  the  op- 
u^  vtidtuivuriii);  to  iiinki-  i  I  i'>iiii()li-lt'.  •l>inil>l<i.  unit  siiniile  in  ils  m.tnnxciDeiit. 
uitulilr  111  nppearuiiiw  tu  |tiiT  iiiui  thuii|H-r.itin).'rui)iii  ir  iksired,  or  cksewhen; 


Glass  Retort,  and  (rus  or  Kerosene  Stove  br  Making  tbe  Oas. 


of  two  wuh  butilts  ill  n  nalnut  quo,  lu  remuvo  tlie  i[ii|iiiritiw  from  Ibu  gas,  ii 
rerj  deitii,  >;onTcai<:al  in  thiuigc  Ihc  chvuiiuiU,  iinil  is  very  eflicinDt. 

SNOWOEN  &  COWMAN. 


Gasoneter  for  holding  and  preaervliig  the  gas  any  length  of  time. 

Vfa  arc  nrnpnBioluriuK  •,iiKuni"t<Ts  tit  lliree  MZf^,  of  ;i  very  nnnveuieiil  fonn. 
Tbej"  ore  mnde  of  xitit-,  in  lh«  beitl  niuuiKT,  with  injii  ]ii|>iif,  inside,  und  Iran  gal' 
lows  to  Buppon  the  K118  lioMcr — tin-  an*  huliler  is  ii-ndily  tnkcn  down  or  put  uji. 
.\.  No.  1  UASODieter,  :{0  Kailunn,  uu^iifiiu;  a  li->\  '.'■!}  v  'H  ini'lieii.  Thcr  luuk  well 
in  Ibo  operating  n>oiii,  or  uui  lie  ]>ut  u[i  in  imy  nlbiT  iihiui  more  suitanli',  na  thcf 
an!  neatly  pninti>d  and  liroii/ed. 

A  MOUTH  PIECE  OB  BREATBIN8  TUBE. 

li  ii  hnrd  riibtier  Htup-vock  uitli  two  viilvi-d,  uiii'  loriiiliiiliii):  llic  (ciu,  tho  otlierfor 
hreiithin^  into  the  uir.     Tin-  stvcnit  [larts  iirv  roiitifictirl  bv  rul)l)i;r  piixa. 

So.  1  holds  30  gallons Si45  00 

So.  3  holds  40  galloiiB 50  00 

N'o.  3  holds  SO  gallons :i5  00 

No  cbanre  for  boxiaic. 

NIT.  AMMONIA. 

10  ponpds,  in  Jars >5T  (10 

■-'0  poantls,  la  Jars 11  00 

Ferioniid T5 

RETORTS. 

tiloes  Retort?,  per  do  z 5d  00 

(JlaS8  Retorts,  eat;h SO 

SNOWDES  4  COWMAN. 


^ 


T  A  Bt.K    J  I  i:  A  DH. 


Jill'.     A  MH'kel 

fimvf   lo   fUe   uMi:   nliirli   li;is  ji   Mt   mtcw  in  tlie  lowfr  juirl,  thii  lii-nil  ^lidp■ 
lour  luihi-s  lo  li^ht'-ii  tlit  siriiji  rir  varv  llic  rmnlit  from  ilie  liibU-. 

PHiCK - S12  on 

V.  S.  Irfilhi-  h™.!  without  siH-krl 10  <K> 

ncnd  a-  iiiT  ■■ut  on  Uioujoliv.-  l-aitiv 8  OO 

.SNOWDKN  *  COWMAN. 
V'  J.  A  S  K     1»  U  TO  Sft. 


Thi*  I'rtsdiH  iuniidnl  lo  .'low  ili.'  fl.i 
Ibrreby  saving  ihu  screw,-  of  tht  !);isk — 
and  Haakg.     PRICK  ?2  00. 


SNOWDKN  A  COWMAN. 


VX'T>C-ANlZI':i!S. 


^1 

No.  2  Vulcanizer. 

Wilb  Itut  liruiN)  U>|>.  tiDiii-dinsidt';  uill  tiiki'  iiiir  tli-k i'.vi*|i1  •mrulil  'lylc  tl^isk> 
nod  in  eqiinJ  in  sirenfflh  ur  dumbitily  1<>  nnv  Vul-Miiizrr  in  tli<-  iimrkcl.  It  will 
bear  twice  (lie  prpssnre  requireil.     rit1(,'K  *lil  i:>. 

Kspecwl  pHJDS  I1119  been  laken  willi  the  Ihcnnomeler'  to  Iiam'  rliinii  iiii'iiiiiliMtiiil 
if  brokm  ibry  art  eaaily  rcpuirLHl.     I'RIC?:  $^'  i>d. 

2  Fliuks,  iroD,  87 j  CIS.  du-h ?l   J,'     Jntket ¥    M 

Wtmch lu    Alcohol  I.iuup -  Ad 

('•HS  or  Kerowne  Klove 2  .W    Thcrmometrr  lubes  k  scales,  «ich.   1  OO 

SXOWDRN  it  WWMAN. 


^^ 


SPRAT  APPARATUS  for  producing  Local  ADwtheaia. 

Appnrntus  with  oiip  bifuniilcil  dinil.Io  ji-r  ntniiiilit  lube $C  m 

Apparatus  with  two  rurvt.l  double:  ji-t  iiili^i"  hisK'ad  of  ^Irniglir 9  W 

Apparatus  with  om-  single  ji'I  IuIk;,  I'ur  'iir(:i«us  iide S  01> 

PriLf  of  iliiiiblr  jet  tuU'S  r:ir'li 3  tK) 

Prio'  uf  sinjflf  ji>t  tubi's,  mitli 2  do 

Rbl(;i>l»nc,  beat  (|iirilitv,  per  TJ  iir..  biitlira 1  W' 

ContfiilrnHil  SSiili'liiirirKllii-r,  1  It.  bultlr-'. 2  09 

-A-XTSTEIST'S    Ik(rO"CTXjI3I3SrC3-    R-IKTGJS 

CmisislB  of  four  rinjis  in  .i  ni-l.  in|iiiriti^  liiil  liillt  >.iQil.     Trice  ">  cts,  per  nesl. 
SXOWDKN  &  COWMAN. 


HORAIUO  G.  KERN, 

MANXTFACTUBER    OF 

znrsTRuniEiffTs, 

No.  25  N.  Sixth  Street,  above"  Market, 

\\\-C:M   illlfitlti..tl  to  til,- 

ADVERTISEMENTS  OF 

s.  s,  wiiiTi:. 

p.a].tim(ii;k  [ikntm.  roi.i,i:f;i-:. 

KRANCTS  ,\r.\<n,i). 

ci[ai!I.ksai!i;i:y  &  sons, 

iiont'UTs-  i.s.  AirnviriAi,. 

H.  D.  .irsTi  &.a: 

T.  G.  Ai;M^Ti;o\(;i-soN. 

sno\v!>i:n  ,t  cowman. 

I'R.  K.C.  niicK. 
11.  (i.  Ki:i;N. 


wffffftnifvv 


tIBTIIf,  PBUflBU, 


Awardad  at  tht  W«rM'a  Fair  In  Pruatia, 
Tt^A  lAe  jlatterinff  e?teomtutiu  ffAicA  Mes$rM, 
J^OMJ^SOJ^  d  Z  irj^^  are  conlinually  receir- 
inff,  attest  the  fact,  that  their  Art^ctat  Teeth, 
whether  for  strength,  variety,  color,  shape  or 
EXPRESSION,  meet  in  the  hands  of  competent 
Jt^gea  an  tmguatified  endorsement  of  then- 
merits. 


BVXiit'S'  'VA.Rixrr^  or 


OPERATING  TOOLS, 

J^or  Sate  tiy 

JOHNSON  &,  LUND, 

No.  27  North  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Cor.  Madison  &  La  Salle  Sts..  Chicago,  Ills. 


Tools  for  Mechanical  Dentistry 

TOR   BALK   BT 

JOHZffSOlff  A  IiUIVD^ 

No.  27  North  Seventh  Street,  PhUadelphta,  Pa. 
Cor.  Madison  &  La  Salle  Sts.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


>:^ 


■n; 


TA.L    DEPOT. 


MANUrACTXJRERS    OF 

[ItlNm  GOLD  FOIL  INDOfllTURUBBlll, 

DEALEltS  IN  ?;VKHV  VARIETY  OF 

OraRE,  MACHDJERY,  INSTRUMENTS,  TOOLS,  &c., 

REQUIRFJ)  IN  DENTISTRY, 
ATALOCKTES    SCXT    ON    APPLICATION. 


X)  E  P  O  T  S: 

7  North  7th  Street PHILADELPHIA. 

S3  Madison  Street CHICAGO. 


AMERICAN  JOURNAL 


SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN. 

PDaUSHERS    or   THE 

{AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  DENTAL  SCIENCE^ 

.V».  K'i  WEDT  FAYETTE  STllEET, 

liALTlAlOJtK.; 

■ •^►^ 

TERMS  FOR  ADVERTISING: 

V  pUUf,  IlllO   VliAT 


A  l>VJT:iiTt8EM Elvers    <  )1 


WHITE  IIAI 

IntANClS  AIlNdLU  Oil. 

1  BOBEIITS   OS.  ABTIFIUUL  H.  I 

It.  n.  AHMKTItoNii  A  .'iUN.  3Xu\wr,.. 

IDE.  K.  C.  I'lUCE.  H    n.  KtllN 

.tOHNaim  i.  LURB 


•  ■     -TF  8-  ■  ■■    • 

AMERtCAN  JOUHlsrAL 


DENTAL  SCIENCE. 


THIRD    SERIE3.-JnLY.    1867. 


OBIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

ARTICLE  I. 

Pacis  and  PhUasophy  "f  Dental  Proffre/a,   Xn.  2. 

By  ProfesHor  Austev. 

Pi:'H)«ESS  in  some  direction  is  an  eHseutial  condition  of 

lit  and  notion.     In  the  individual  its  extent  is  ne- 

ly  Uinit«il :  in  art  and  science  it  in  illimituble     The 

-  Mtrlicd  hy  the  man  of  science  In  determined  by  his 

itaritug  ]>oint,  rate  of  progress  and  dunitiun  of  life;   but 

the  Hcience  itwtdf  moveH  on  from  age  to  age  and  can  only 

ixase  t*i  grow,  when  all  truth  shall  have  bctjn  found  out. 

Wiieii  the  finite  mind  can  gras|)  the  infinite,  progress  may 

end:   milil  then  we  are  like  Newton,  c)iildren  handling 

pebMes  on  the  shore  of  a  honndless  and  fathomlesB  ocean. 

Ni>  art  or  science,  dependent  for  its  progresB  upon  the 
cxorciRc  of  ol^sorvation ,  reason  and  xkill,  can  truly  l>e 
■aid  at  any  time  to  be  perfect — ^that  is,  incapable  of  further 
impnivemcnt.  Yet  we  are  constantly  met  with  the  state- 
tni'Ut,  that  this  or  that  act  or  invention  has  licen  brought 
to  A  "statw  of  absolute  perfection."  Some  improvementH 
an  8u  ^reat  and  rapid,  and  some  discoveries  are  so  astound- 
ing, that  the  mass  of  men  may  l>e  jH-rhaps  excused  for 
thinking  that  farther  progress  in  that  direction  is  impotv- 
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.sijile.,. But  ta^ha  ttul^.scieatifi^,  tbip  vji^gpace between 
;*(kCe:past  k&<{  iir?s6flt  gfv^.'liie-fftPpngecpreB&mption  of  a 
,Htill  jvi4^,.iiaexploi:ed.iatarr(^  .l>e(v7|en  the  preseat  and 

Id  arts  which  advance  with  such  rapidity  as  dentistry, 
8ome  will  fall  into  thie  error  and  remaining  content  with 
the  present,  seem  not  to  contribute  their  quota  to  prog- 
reas.  Othere  commit  the  greater  error  of  constantly  seek- 
ing after  something  new ;  neither  acknowledging  the 
value  of  past  discovery,  nor  willing  to  t-eet  properly  the 
discoveries  of  the  present.  The  latter,  rejoicing  in  the 
soubriquet  of  Young  America,  speak  contemptuously  of  the 
former  as  Old  Fogeys:  not  knowing  that  old  fogeyism  is 
the  balance  wheel,  which  gives  steadiness  of  motion  to  their 
Kpasmodic  impulses.  In  subsequent  papers  frequent  instan- 
ces will  be  given,  where  this  conservative  element  has 
proved  most  valuable  to  dentistry.  At  no  time  is  its  in- 
duence  demanded  more  than  now,  when  so  many  prac- 
titioners seek  to  enlarge  their  business,  less  by  doing  an 
old  thing  well,  than  by  always  offering  the  "  latest  thin(i 
out." 

Our  quarterlies  are  replaced  by  motilUies  for  fear  some 
new  discovery  should  have  a  month's  trial  before  its  gen- 
eral adoption.  Even  the  American  Journal  of  Dental  Sci- 
ence offers,  in  sacrifice  to  the  insatiate  craving  for  novelty, 
its  dignity  as  a  quarterly.  This  is  not  progress :  the 
spirit  of  Young  America  is  not  progress.  When  our  lant 
quarterly  expires  for  want  of  an  "  old  fogey"  subscriber, 
we  may  begin  to  date  the  decline  of  dentistry. 

When  I  speak,  therefore  of  the  rapid  progress  of  den- 
tistry, and  seek  to  learn  its  causes,  I  do  not  refer  to  that 
restless  search  after  what  is  new,  which  misleads  more 
than  it  benefits :  but  to  those  well-tried  principles,  meth- 
ods and  materials,  which  have  added  ten-fold  to  the  power 
which  is  wielded  by  the  skilful  dentist ;  still  more  to  the 
generous  spirit  which  understands  that  in  giving  lies  the 
true  secret  of  receiving ;  also  to  an  increasing  acknowledge- 
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ment  of  tlie  triitli  that  collateral  Mtiidy  in  eaneiitial  to  n 
Ifiiowleiige  of  any  speciality. 

FiKST,  among  the  uuuhou  of  the  rapiil  progress  of  den- 
tistry, I  naiUL'  Euu-ATiON.  Men  canuut  improve  what  tliey 
(lo  Qot  imderstand  ;  cannot  unrlerstontl  what  they  do  not 
Kludy;  and  oaniiot  study  witliont  opportmiity  and  a  uer- 
tain  degree  of  mental  and  physical  a|ititude.  Education, 
in  eXAot  proportion  to  itw  completeness,  increases  the  men- 
IhI  ]iower,  improves  manual  skill  and  gives  the  opportu- 
nity ;  cultivates  habits  of  study  and  greatly  enlarges  the 
iinderBtanding.  Thus  education  gives  a  man  kuowlodge  of 
till'  present  status  of  his  profession,  teaches  him  its  wantn 
ind  strengthens  those  faculties,  which  he  may  use  for  itf 
improvement. 

A  constant  rcHull  of  defective  professional  education  is 
Ilie  wast«  of  time  and  talent  in  overcoming  difficulties  al- 
rewiy  mastered.  Hence,  other  things  equal,  that  system 
of  instruction  is  most  perfect,  which  gives  the  most  com- 
plete training  and  acigiiaints  the  student  moHt  thoroughly 
with  what  has  already  been  done  in  his  profession.  Text 
books,  journals,  societies,  colleges  and  ofHoe  tuition,  are 
the  principal  instruments  of  education,  When  deutal 
Journals,  text-books,  colleges  and  societies  had  no  extst- 
enof,  office  tuition  was  a  very  imperfect  teacher :  impart- 
ing doubtless  much  valuable  instruction,  but  limited  more 
or  less  to  the  experience  of  one  man.  It  can  now  be  made 
tar  more  effective,  because  ot"  facilities  ei^juyed  by  the 
teacher  himself,  for  uniting  with  liiw  student  in  profiting 
by  the  ideas  and  discoveries  of  others. 

An  asROciation  of  teachers,  having  education  as  their 
chief  dim,  shotdil  be  able  to  teach  more  effectively  than 
the  »iiigle  practitioner,  whose  first  concern  is  his  practice, 
often  so  engrossing  as  to  leave  little  time  for  much  else. 
A  ci.illege  (or  collection)  of  teachers,  organined  upon  cor- 
rect principles  and  faithful  to  their  duty,  may  be  regard- 
•mI  therefore,  without  disparagement  to  the  system  ol 
iitlice  teaching  which  has  always  existed,  us  an  importiujl 
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advauce  in  education,  aud  hence  a  powerful  agent  in  den- 
tal progress.  But  the  live  instruments  of  education  are 
in  truth  inseparable  and  should  work  together.  If  I  seem 
Jiere  to  compare  them,  it  is  not  to  argue  that  some  one  is 
to  he  preferred,  or  some  other  excluded :  but  rather  to  show 
that  dental  education  has  largely  added  to  and  improved 
its  instruments,  and  thus  to  account  in  part  for  that  rap- 
idity of  progress,  whicli  is  the  present  aubject  of  inquiry. 

The  BECOND  cause  I  shall  name  is  at  once  a  consequence 
of,  and  an  aid  to,  education.  I  mean  that  spirit  of  liber- 
ality which  must  necessarily  mark  any  body  of  men  claim- 
ing to  belong  to  one  of  the  "liberal  professions."  So  long 
as  the  spirit  of  secrecy,  once  universal,  is  practiced  by  any 
considerable  number,  progress  is  slow.  The  student  may 
improve  upon  his  preceptor's  ideas  and  give  in  turn  to  his 
own  students  the  benefit  of  a  double  experience.  They 
may,  by  the  aid  of  well-locked  laboratories  and  better 
locked  mouths,  manage  for  a  long  time  to  reap  the  sole 
benefit  of  some  valuable  discovery.  But  what  is  the  gain  of 
the  very  best  invention,  compared  with  the  immense  loss 
■which  such  professional  selfishness,  if  universal,  would 
entail.  No  where  is  the  truth  more  forcibly  shown  than 
in  Art  and  Science,  that  the  Ireest  giver  is  ever  the  larg- 
est receiver  :  for  no  single  experience  can  prove  as  valu- 
able as  the  united  contributions  of  many  minds. 

The  great  truths  of  science  are  mastered  by  no  one  person , 
nor  in  any  single  age.  Newton  made  use  of  the  labors  of 
Kepler  and  Copernicus  :  and  succeeding  minds,  less  great, 
have  modified  his  theories  and  improved  his  inventions. 
It  is  thus  that  Art  grows,  each  age  beginning  where  the 
former  left  off ;  but  under  the  rule  of  secrecy  every  period 
must  work  out  first  principles  for  itself  and  progress  be- 
comes impossible. 

The  old  philosophers  asserted  that  "  Nature  abhors 
a  vacuum."  Modern  philosophers  know  that  acieace  ab- 
hors a  secret.  Science  is  knowledge,  a  secret  is  unknown  : 
between  them  there  is  an  "  irrepressible  conflict."  Hence 
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the  opprobrium  resting  upon  the  quack  noatrum,  possibly 
very  good  in  itself.  Secrecy  is  the  essence  of  quackery, 
aod  the  secretr keeping  dentist  is  a  charlatan,  who  in  this 
age  of"  patents"  is  utterly  without  excuse  for  refusing  to 
contribute  his  share  towards  the  progress  of  his  Art.  So- 
cieties, journals  and  colleges  have  given  great  impetus  to 
dentistry,  by  liberalizing  the  profession,  and  encouraging 
tiie  free  interchange  of  ideas. 

The  man  who  gratuitously  imparts  his  discovery  has  a 
truly  scientific  unselfishness,  and  a  catholic  spirit  worthy 
of  high  praise.  We  might  wish  all  to  do  this,  but  can 
Bmrcely  expect  it.  Nor,  so  long  as  men  of  science  copy- 
right the  books  in  which  they  give  to  the  world  the  result 
of  their  investigations,  can  they  oonsistently  object  to 
the  principle  of  pa^en^rights.  Dentists  at  the  present 
day  are  much  annoyed  with  the  multiplicity  of  patents 
and  their  maragement.  There  are  many  worthless  pat- 
ents and  many  dishonorable  patentees,  but  the  right  to 
patent  an  invention  is  undeniable,  and  it  may  be  done  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  the  interest  of  science.  That 
it  is  not  so  done  in  dentistry  is  the  fault,  in  part  of  the 
patentee,  in  part  of  the  profession. 

The  originator  of  an  invention  or  discovery  is  entitled 
to  his  reward.  If  he  is  content  with  the  honor,  the  pro- 
fession will  not  object  to  the  form  of  payment.  If  he 
Keeks  a  more  substantial  return,  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
barter  and  subject,  of  course,  to  all  the  bc-littling  in- 
fluences of  trade.  So  long  as  members  of  any  profession 
uise  ideas  without  acknowledgment ;  so  long  as  they  de- 
rive pecuniary  benefit  from  inventions,  and  yet  refuse 
pecuniary  return  to  the  inventor,  so  long  will  patents  be 
a  source  of  contention,  materially  injuring  the  moral 
status  of  that  profession.  But  the  injury  to  science  and 
art  is  in  one  respect  slight,  because  the  secret  is  made 
"  patent,"  and  thus  progress  is  not  arrested. 

The  THIBD  and  last  cause  of  the  rapidity  of  Dental 
progress  which  I  shall   notice  is  found  in  its  peculiarly 
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MECHANICAL  character,  which  permits  it  to  be  so  largely 
benefitted  by  the  inventive  spirit  of  the  age.  A  man 
may  be  a  good  phyBician,  yet  not  know  one  tool  from 
another :  a  dentist  is  a  nieohanic,  or  he  is  nothing. 
The  iormer  may  loose  his  right  arm,  yet  write  prescrip- 
tions with  his  left :  the  latter  must  have  two  skillful  hands, 
and  know  when  and  where  to  use  them.  The  Surgeon 
may  be  a  poor  judge  of  painting  and  a  worse  critic  in 
culpture,  but  the  Dentist,  who  has  no  lesthetic  faculty 
and  is  wanting  in  the  ability  to  appreciate  works  of  art, 
lacks  a  most  important  element  of  dental  character. 

Dentistry  in  its  progress,  benefits  by  all  those  discov- 
eries in  science  which  have  done  eo  much  for  medicine 
and  surgery,  but  it  has  moved  faster  than  they,  by  virtue 
of  this  artistic  element,  which  is  its  distinguishing 
characteristic,  as  one  of  the  healing  arts.  So  far,  then, 
from  undervaluing  this  element,  or  keeping  it  in  the 
back  ground,  as  some  very  strangely' seek  to  do,  I  would 
place  before  you  hbchanical  skill — skill  in  the  use  of  in- 
struments— as  absolutely  essential  in  every  practical 
appliciition  of  deutal  science.  I  would  have  yon  under- 
stand that,  whilst  you  may  and  should  possess  knowledf^c 
and  abilities  which  can  make  you  good  surgeons  and 
physicians,  unless  you  possess  something  more,  you  can- 
not become  good  dentists.  I  would  not  in  this  wish  ti> 
be  considered  as  placing  dentistry  above  its  sister  arts, 
I  simply  state  that  it  requires  something  which  they  do 
not — and  it  is  that  which  constitutes  the  "differentia"  of 
Dental  Science. 

These  specific  requirements  involve  physical  and  men- 
tal qualities  far  from  common,  hence  and  because  of  de- 
fective education,  a  large  proportion  of  incompetent 
dentists.  Hence  so  few,  comparatively,  attain  eminence 
in  this  profession.  Hence  again,  the  great  necessity  for 
a  judicious  selection  of  students,  and  a  careful  examina- 
ti<m  of  candidates  for  practice.  For  there  are  many 
whom  no  amount  of  training  can  qualify  for  the  practical 
application  of  their  art,  however  learned  in  its  science. 
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In  a  series  of  papers  on  Dental  Education,  I  propoxv 
to  consider  more  at  length  the  two  first  causes  here  as- 
Kigned,  of  rapid  progress  in  dentistry.  In  the  remaining 
[Hipers  of  this  series,  I  shall  confine  the  inquiry  to  the 
third  and  last  cause — the  mechanical  or  artistic  element. 
I  shall  briefiy  review  the  several  instances  of  progress, 
without,  however,  entering  into  a  iiili  description  of  the 
details  of  the  various  processes,  for  my  objeot  is  not  to 
write  a  practical  treatise  on  mechanism  :  this  must  be 
left  for  another  place.  But  I  shall,  I  think,  render  you 
a  good  service,  if  I  give  you  a  correct  view  of  the  im- 
provements in  dental  art. 

I  may,  perchance,  wound  the  conceit  of  Young 
America  by  telling  him  that  he  deserves  no  credit  for 
doing  some  things  better  than  his  old  preceptor.  I  may 
may  vex  him  by  advising  a  return  to  some  relic  of  old 
fogeyism,  I  may  even  enrage  him  by  intimating  that  in 
his  haste  to  improve  he  has  at  times  made  worse,  or 
venturing  to  hint  that  two  years  test  of  his  pet  practice  is 
less  convincing  than  twenty  years  test  of  a  method  he 
could  not  or  would  not  learn.  I  shall  hope,  however,  to 
give  evidence  of  progress,  sufficient  to  make  every  student 
or  young  practitioner  rejoice  that  he  is  not  called  upon  to 
battle  with  the  difficulties  and  deficiencies  of  Dental 
Science  as  it  once  was. 


ARTICLE  II. 

TreaimaU  (f  Pulplesa  Teeth. 

By  Professor  J.  Hmith  Dodge,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  D.D.S.,  of  th<' 

New  York  College  of  Dentistry. 

Wbbn  a  man  openly  advocates  heresy,  it  behooves  him 

to  look  well  to  his  proofs.   The  following  paper,  therefore, 

will  deal  much  more  largely  with  reasons  for  the  practice 

it  advocates,  than  \rith  the  details  of  that  practice.     For, 

however  dentists  may  differ  about  the  proper  treatment  of 

teeth  in  which  the  pulp  is  dead,  they  pretty  thoroughly  har- 
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({uite  sure  of  my  positioD ;  And  the  result  in  uoirorm.  No 
explauKtion  caa  be  given  except  that  ia  the  latter  case  the 
pul|M»nal  is  ooDverted  into  i  syringe,  with  the  brunch  for 
its  piston  ;  and  the  air  in  the  root  is  forced  out  through  thu 
foramea,  transmitting  to  the  periosteum  the  pressure  it  has 
received.  These  facts  seem  to  prove  that  any  force  applied 
to  the  oonteuts  of  the  pulp-cavity,  whether  they  be  liquid 
or  gaseous,  may  have  the  eflfect  of  extruding  a  portion  of 
those  oootuDts  from  the  root. 

Let  U8  consider,  in  the  next  place,  how  this  force  may  be 
applied  to  the  decomposed  pulp.  When  the  pulp  of  a  tooth 
has  been  poisoned,  and  the  oavity  of  decay  immediately 
filled  without  removing  the  dead  matter  within  ;  or  when 
the  pulp  has  died  after  the  external  cavity  had  been  closed 
by  filling  ;  an  interval  of  quiet  elapses  before  the  symptoms 
of  periosteal  inflammation  begin.  IfweopenthepulpHsavity, 
we  find  that  this  interval  has  been  sufficient  for  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  pulp,  which  is  removed  as  a  semi-solid  or 
fluid  ma«s  ;  in  a  word  it  has  putrefied.  Now  the  process 
of  putrefaction  is  accompanied  by  a  liberation  of  gases,  more 
or  less  copious  and  rapid  ;  and  if  we  conceive  the  closed 
pulp-cavity  filled  with  a  poisonous  fluid  mass  continually 
generating  gases  within  itself,  we  have  quite  a  sufficient 
agency  for  the  forcing  out  through  the  foramen  at  the  apex, 
of  decomposed  and  poisonotis  matter.  The  chemist  pro- 
duoes  the  extreme  results  of  pressure  by  the  evolution  of 
gas  within  closed  vessels. 

Nor  is  this  position  merely  the  result  of  reasoning. 
Who  has  not  heard  his  patient  express  immediate  sense  of 
relief,  when  he  cut  into  the  pulp-ohamber  of  a  tooth  in  the 
first  stages  of  alveolar  aboess  ?  And  even  when  the  disease 
has  made  some  progress,  so  that  the  tooth  is  sore  and  the 
jaw  swollen,  great  relief  is  often  afforded  by  drilling  a  hole 
either  through  the  filling  or  through  the  neck  of  the  tooth, 
into  the  pulp-chamber.  Facts  of  this  kind  show  that 
the  process  of  decomposition  in  the  pulp  does  produce  a 
sufficient  volume  of  gas  to  press  injuriously  through  tho 
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terminal  foramen,  upon  the  tissues  surrounding  the  root. 
And  I  believe  this,  and  no  other,  to  be  the  method  by  which 
the  decomposing  remains  of  a  dead  pulp  cause  alveolar 
abcess,  when  they  are  left  undisturbed  within  the  tooth. 
But  they  are  not  always  left  undisturbed.  Indeed,  it 
sometimes  seems  as  if  they  might  better  have  been  ;  for, 
as  has  been  said,  abcess  often  follows  promptly  after  the 
removal  of  a  fetid  pulp,  where  no  sign  of  disease  had  pre- 
viously appeared.  And  this  I  think  may  fairly  be  laid  t^ 
the  dentist's  charge.  As  the  plan  of  treatment  which  I  am 
about  to  propose  depends  on  this  conviction,  the  reader 
will  please  give  especial  attention  to  this  point. 

It  has  been  shown  that  a  broach  wound  with  cotton  may 
convert  the  canal  of  the  root  into  a  tiny  syringe,  and  inject 
into  the  periosteum  any  liquid  matter  contained  in  that 
canal.     Suppose  now,  the  root  to  have  been  scraped  out  as 
thoroughly  as  is  possible,  after  the  pulp  has  decomposed, 
and  yet  a  minute  drop  of  fluid  to  remain  in  the  fine  ex- 
tremity of  the  canal.     The  least  compression  of  the  air 
within  the  tooth  must  force  this  drop  outward,  and  inoc- 
ulate the  parts  adjacent  with  a  powerful  animal  poison. 
I  have  even  seen  part  of  the  fine  cuttings  made  by  a  broach 
enlarcring  the  canal^  forced  through  the  foramen,  in  a  tooth 
held  in  the  hand  to  test  this  point.     Of  course  the  compact 
fllling  of  the  pulp-cavity  with  any  material  introduced  by 
gradual  pressure,  must  have  the  same  result  of  ejecting  ^ 
any  fluid  remaining  in  the  root ;  and  when  we  remember 
how  often  the  extremity  of  the  canal  is  contracted  to  a 
capillary  size  which  nothing  except  a  smooth   hair-like 
broach  can  penetrate,  we  shall  not  doubt  that  the  utmost 
care  in  cleaning  must  oftien  leave  a  small  drop  of  liquid 
untouched,  and  I  cannot  see  how  the  ordinary  process  can 
fail  to  force  this  out  of  the  foramen.     Believing  that  this 
occurs  frequently,  and  that  it  explains  many  provoking 
cases  of  abcess,  I  have  abandoned  entirely  the  filling  of 
roots,  and  adopted  the  following  rules  for  my  practice. 
I.    The  remains  of  the  pulp  must  be  removed  to  the 
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utmost  possible  extent.  'Mine  is  no  plan  for  saving  labor, 
and  whatever  means  can  effectually  remove  all  decomposed 
matter,  must  be  used  ;  provided  always  they  cause  no  pres- 
sure toivard  the  extremity  of  the  roots. 

II.  When  the  pulp-cavity  is  entirely  emptied  of  all 
organic  matter,  the  cavity  of  decay,  ami  that  aUme,  is  to 
he  filled  as  usual.  When  it  is  necessary,  to  make  fast  the 
plug,  I  carry  my  filling  into  the  pulp-chamber,  hut  I 
always  prefer  to  feel,  on  finishing  the  operation,  that 
this  contains  only  air. 

III.  It  is  absurd  to  claim  that  the  whole  pulp  can 
always  be  removed.  In  the  roofs  of  molars  and  sometimes 
in  bicuspids,  the  i>ofiition  of  the  decayed  cavity  or  the  shape 
of  the  canals  may  compel  us  to  leave  considerable  portions 
of  deadanimal  matter.  In  these  cases,  I  putcrcosote  into  the 
pulp-chamber  if  I  judge  it  can  fairly  reach  these  remains ; 
but  I  do  not  force  it  into  the  canals.  Still,  I  have  but  little 
confidence  in  the  mbss  becoming  so  saturated  with  the 
antiseptic  as  to  resist  putrefaction;  and  my  reliance,  in 
such  cases,  is  on  quite  another  measure.  I  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  this  little  portion  of  pulp  will  begin  to 
ferment  and  produce  gas,  and  by  its  pressure  force  out  of  the 
terminal  foramen  a  poisonous  drop.  The  most  straight- 
forward means  of  avoiding  this  result,  seems  to  be  to  make 
a  vent  by  which  the  accumulating  gas  may  escape  more 
easily  than  throngh  the  pulp-canal  of  the  root.  Accor- 
dingly, whenever  some  part  of  the  pulp  is  unavoidably 
left  within  the  tooth,  I  "ventilate"  it  at  the  time  of  filling. 
It  is  important  to  state  how  this  is  done.  The  drill  must 
have  a  very  obtuse  V-shape  at  the  point,  and  be  sharjH 
ened  on  both  sides.  Its  cutting  end  must  be  a  little  wider 
than  the  shanh ;  and  the  latter  long  and  flexible.  The 
hole  must  not  be  larger  than  the  wire  of  a  medium-sized 
pin.  The  dentist  must  have  learned  by  examination  the 
relative  position  of  the  pnlp-chamber  in  various  teeth  ;  and 
then  passing  the  point  of  the  drill  under  the  free  edge  of 
tlie  gum,  until  it  strikes  the  neck  of  the  tooth  beyond  the 
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enamel,  he  can  eo  incline  the  inatrument  as  to  hit  the 
cavity  with  certainty.  It  takes  aome  time  to  perforate  the 
thick  wall,  and  the  operator  must  not  be  satisfied  until  he 
feels  the  drill  plunge  suddenly  into  a  vacant  space.  I  do 
this  before  filling  the  tooth ;  when,  if  there  be  any  doubt, 
the  perfection  of  the  ventilation  can  bo  tested.  The  gum 
f&lU  as  a  curtain  over  thin  tiny  hole,  acting  like  a  valve 
opening  outward. 

This  operation  is  not  new,  but  I  think  no  one  has  ex- 
piaiued  its  necessity^  or  given  the  results  of  long  experi- 
ment with  it  until  now.  I  have  used  it  in  certain  cases 
for  six  or  seven  years,  and  lately  as  my  regular  practice 
in  the  cases  indicated ;  and  its  success  is  complete.  1 
have  never  seen  the  hole,  made  as  directed  above,  show 
the  least  tendency  to  decay ;  and  I  cannot  recall  a  single 
case  iu  which  a  tooth  treated  in  this  way,  and  healthy  at 
the  time  of  operating,  became  affected  with  abceds  aitcr- 
warda.  In  one  case,  some  years  ago,  I  extracted  a  tooth 
which  seemed  to  have  been  ventilated  and  yet  had  a  trou- 
blesome abcess,  but  ou  breaking  it  open  I  found  that  the 
drill  had  not  reached  the  pulp-chamber.  Besides,  I  have 
known  a  good  many  teeth,  painful  and  sore  after  filling, 
threatening  alveolar  abcess,  which  were  relieved  by  the 
simple  use  of  the  drill,  and  remained  quiet  for  years. 
Unly  a  short  time  ago  I  saw  such  a  case  of  seven  years' 
standing,  still  doing  excellent  service. 

Some  readers  will  laugh  at  this,  and  some  will  rail. 
But  to  those  who  can  still  learn  it  is  offered  as  an  improved 
practice,  based  on  sound  reasons,  and  justified  by  long 
experience.  

ARTICLE  III. 

Nature  and  Treatment  of  Decay  of  the  Teeth. 

A  Review  of  Dr.  Arthur's  Monograph  on  Decay  of  the 

Teeth.     By  Professor  H.  R.  Noel. 

Wk  have  read,  uid  propoie  to  review  this  work,  ae  It  la  enUDently 

practical  anil  mddreeeed  to  the  public,  u  well  m  to  the  profesaloa.    The 

nit^ect  is  one  of  the  atiuoit  moment,  uid  the  eameatneM  of  firmly  settled 
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(xtfiTiction  marks  the  entire  article.  The  author  does  not  cl^m  ori^iuli' 
ly,  but  the  practical  importance  Is  Urged,  and  he  brings  to  bear  upon  ttii' 
<|iie8tioD  tbe  reeultB'  of  84  years  of  carefbl  study  and  thoughtful  expo- 

The  one  idea,  upnn  which  the  monograph  is  based,  the  one  idea  impor- 
tunately urged  upon  the  public  and  the  profcBsion  is  tlie 

The  1*kophyi-*ctIc  Treathkut  op  Decay. 
Tlieee  are  not  the  words  of  the  author,  but  they  embody  bin  idea. 

Prom  the  very  nature  of  ordinary  treatment,  when  necessarily  resortwi 
to  in  common  practice ;  the  fatigue,  annoyance,  pain,  &c.,  uAder  tbe 
lianils  of  tbe  operator;  tbe  reminiscences  of  shooting  pains  and  swollen 
faces ;  the  agony  of  sleepicBa  nights,  we  inBtinctivcly  turn  to  the  study  of 
Propliylaxis,  as  agreeable  and  cheering  at  least  to  the  patient,  if  not  Ut 
tlie  practitioner.  Filing,  separating,  &t:.,  arc  carefully  considered,  and 
llieir  value  placed  fkr  higher  than  Is  generally  acknowledged. 

The  views,  ideas,  experiences,  Ac.,  of  the  author  can  be  partially  ex- 
pressed by  a  series  of  proportions,  embracing  the  leading  points. 

I. — "If  decay,  eiisilng  upon  teeth  in  contact  be  removed  by  file  or 
ullierwiN,  and  tbe  leelh  permauentl^  Mpuraied,  the  decay  wilt  nut  return 
unless  in  cases  of  extreme  predispoaition  to  decay,  or  extreme  negligenrc  in 
rare  of  the  leelh." 

II.— "That  if  decay  occur  on  the  lurrore*  In  contact  of  the  incisor  teelb 
of  a  child  before  it  is  twelre  vesrs  old,  all  the  teeth,  with  the  exception  In 
most  cases  of  the  iticisor  teetb  of  the  lower  jaw,  will  decay  sooner  or  later  at 
tbe  Bame  placeB,  (i  e.  "poialsof  contact."}  This  rule  may  not  be  absotnte' 
I)'  Invariable,  bill  tbe  eic^ptloDS  are  rare."— (Page  48.) 

III.— -"That  this  is  the  whole  eiplsnntion  of  decay  of  teeth:  thsy  an- 
made  up  of  a  subslance  capable  of  being  decomposed  by  ocidf,  which  either 
eiist  or  are  formed  in  the  mouth,  bat  so  feeble  in  poicer  as  to  require  to  be 
relnlned  for  some  time  in  contact  lyith  Ihem  to  produce  the  elTect  which  if 
cdled  decay."— (Page  13.} 

IV. — "At  and  Dear  tbe  points  nliere  tbe  contiguous  teeth  touch  each 
other,  tin  secretions  of  the  month  are,  at  all  times  held  in  contact  with  tbe 
enamel.  Particles  of  food  are  frequently  forced  between  them,  and  remain 
uulll  they  are  entirely  decomposed.  In  Ihia  tnanner,  such  ageiili  capable  of 
destroying  the  enamel,  as  maj'  be  present  in  Ibi;  moutb,  are  held  in  contact 
nltb  the  part  of  [he  tooth  deaigaaied,  as  etfectuolly  as  if  the  enamel  were  de- 
fpctive." 

V. — "  In  order  to  prermt  the  entire  toss  of  the  teeth,  the  decomposed  parts 
must  be  remored,  and  the  affected  earfaces  left  in  such  a  condition  as  not  t<i 
a Rbrd  lodgement  to  ibefood,  or  to  the  secretioni  of  tbemautb."'— (Page  lO.} 

VI.— "There  is  but  one  way  in  whirh  this  can  be  accomplished;  the  sur- 
faces of  the  teeth  on  which  the  decomposed  spots  appear,  must  be  cut  away  s«> 
that  they  cannot  again  come  in  contact." — (Page  36.) 

VII.— "After  cutting,  filing,  4c.,  a  cbuuge  taites  place  in  the  structure  of 
the  dentine,  when  left  eiposed,  which  la  lime  renders  it  quite  as  capable  of 
resisting  attacks  of  decay  as  the  enamel  itaelf,"- (PagB33.} 

VIII  —"  But  Ihe  most  important  reason  Ikat  can  be  urged  in  &vor  of  the 
treatment  proposed  is,  that  by  lis  Dtsansine  teeth  are  more  certainly  pre- 
•orved,  than  by  filling  them  with  any  substance  now  known,"— (Page  37.} 
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f  X.-^''  An  inetitable  deduction  of  the  author's  from  the  ftbore  propositionts 
is  "that  in  all  oases  coming  under  proposition  No.  IF.,  the  separation  of  the 
teeth  before  pnberty  at  lea<jt,  is  the  true  method  of  treatment ;  and  savet; 
pain,  annojance  and  expense  while  the  teeth  arc  preserved." 

Such  are  the  leading  points  advanced ;  the^  will  be  developed  and 
others  introduced  as  we  proceed.  The  style  of  the  work  is  plain,  clear, 
loriting ;  no  ambiguity  of  either  ideas  or  expressions ;  no  attempt  at  a 
learned  disquisition,  but  a  practical  essay  intended  for  the  popular  mind 
and  so  adapted.  We  propose  first  to  examine  filing,  cutting,  &c.^  in  the 
light  of  some  of  our  best  authorities,  and  then  review  the  work  more 
closely. 

As  is  evident,  the  author  is  a  strong  advocate  of  this  measure,  let  us 
we  what  writers  support  his  view. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Hayden  practiced  this  over  lialf  a  century  ago,  and  in  many 
instances  these  patients  have  passed  recently  imder  the  author*8  notice, 
and  he  has  careftilly  examined  them ;  many  of  them  now  living  in  Balti- 
more, still  retain  traces  of  the  file,  and  the  work  has  faithAilly  stood 
the  test  of  time.  Prof.  C.  A.  Harris  in  his  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Dental  Surgery,  most  cordially  endorses  a  paper  by  his  brother.  Dr.  Jno. 
Harris;  the  paper  was  published  in  the  September  No.  of  Vol.  V.  of  thv 
American  Journal  of  Dental  Science,  and  from  which  we  make  quota- 
tions. 

"  That  an  experience  obtained  from  23  rears  of  constant  practice  has  fully 
fODvinced  me,  not  only  of  the  propriety  but  of  the  absolute  necessity  in  the 
treatment  of  caries  of  the  lateral  surfaces  of  the  teeth,  of  employing  the  file.' 

Again,  and  in  forcible  language.  Dr.  Jno.  Harris  gives  us  the  fbllowing 

''The  principal,  and  I  beliere  only  objection,  urged  against  filing  teeth  is 
based  upon  the  erroneous  beliefs  that  the  loss  of  any  part  of  tlie  enamel  of 
these  organs  mnst  necessarilr  result  in  their  destruction.  Why  do  the  ne* 
groes  of  Abysinnia  and  Brahmins  of  India  have  such  fine  teeth,  since  it  is 
well  known  they  file  their  front  teeth  to  sharp  points,  removing  of  conrse 
both  enamel  and  dentine  to  some  considerable  extent?  Yet  travellers  often 
speak  of  their  fine  teeth." 

Mr.  Jno.  Tomes  in  his  Dental  Surgery,  also  approves  of  filing,  cutting, 
&c.,  though  he  cautions  against  leaving  a  rough  surface.  Upon  page  381, 
he  makes  the  following  statement : 

In  treatment  of  simple  caries  two  methods  are  employed.  The  removal  of 
the  diseased;  together  with  the  surrounding  Jheal thy  tissue,  so  such  an  extent 
as  to  leave  a  penecUy  smooth  surface  constitutes  one  method." 

It  is  therefore  one  of  the  acknowledged  methods  of  treating  caries 
Again  page  888 : 

'<  Natnre  sometimes  performs  for  herself  an  operation  analogous  to  filing, 
when  properly  performed,  both  as  regards  its  physical  iiecnliarity  and  its  re- 
sults. The  wiuls  of  a  broad  hot  shallow  cavity  produced  bv  caries  brealc 
down,  the  softened  tissues  are  exposed  to  friction,  and  rubbed  away,  till  at 
Ust  the  hard  dentine  is  reached  ;  this  beetmes  highly  polished  and  indurtt  for 
an  tfid^fitte  tinu  unaUertd,' ' 
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The  filing  therefore  is  endoreed.  He  meations  the  same  cbange  in  the 
Dentine,  ttiat  our  author  also  mentloug ;  a  condeoslDg  and  hardening. 

We  have,  therefore,  Dre.  Harden,  J.  and  C.  A.  Harris  and  Mr.  Tomea 
in  favor  of  this  treatment.  The  questlnn  then  is,  not  its  uae  but  the  ex- 
tent of  its  use ;  uot  ie  this  a  valuable  and  an  allowable  method,  but  to 
what  extent  can  this  be  practiced?  Have  the  members  of  the  profession, 
as  jet,  futly  appreciated  tlie  true  value  of  this  practice. 

B;  filing,  we  do  not  intend  Blmpl;  the  use  of  the  file  only — but  Include 
all  Instruments  used  for  the  purpose  of  removing  superficial  caries  from, 
and  separation  of,  teeth  in  approximation.  The  term  filing.  Is  therefore 
more  of  H  representative  word,  adopted  for  convenience.  A  diacnaston 
might  arise  here,  a«  to  the  theoretical  and  practical  value  of  euamcl,  the 
two  not  being  identical  by  any  means ;  this  we  pass  over  for  the  present, 
as  we  shall  other  questions  such  as — What  is  the  esaential  nature  of 
caries?  Does  it  always  commence  upon  the  exterior?  Is  caries  ever 
found  in  the  internal  structure  of  a  tooth,' without  an  opening  leading 
to  the  interior  from  the  exterior,  and  by  which  said  opening  the  fluids  or 
the  mouth  gain  access  to  the  cavity,  and  by  which  said  fluids  this  cavitj 
was  Itself  formed?  Can  caries  be  produced  by  interstitial  death  of  either 
dentine  or  enamel  ?  Do  enamel  and  dentine  possess  enough  of  vitality, 
normally,  to  warrant  us  in  applying  the  phrase  interstitial  death  to  them  ? 
Are  dentine  and  enamel  truly  vitalized  structures  ?  Do  they  undergo 
waate  and  repair?  Are  they  liable  to  any  changes  aller  being  once  de- 
veloped, and  if  so — to  what  extent  at«  they  liable  and  what  is  the  nature 
of  the  changes?  These  are  questions  yet  to  be  solved,  and  a  Ihture  ar- 
ticle will  be  devoted  to  them.  Their  discussion  in  fiiU,  would  be  out  or 
place  in  the  hurried  review  we  are  making,  and  only  when  they  bear 
upon  .the«ubject  directly  in  band,  shall  we  ag^  notice  them,  and  then 
In  as  concise  a  manner  as  possible.  The  lengthy  dlscusdon  must  be  re- 
served for  a  fliture  article,  when  we  shall  endeavor  to  develope  the  phy- 
aiolo^cal  phase  of  the  subject. 

We  proceed  to  a  more  thorough  examination  of  the  monograph. 

The  first  chapter,  embracing  some  eight  or  nine  pages,  conlains  the 
generally  received  opinions  upon  the  anatomy  of  the  teeth.  The  author 
is  concise  and  clear,  and  the  whole  chapter  given  In  a  form  likely  to  be 
popular  with  the  general  reader.  Upon  this  we  make  no  comments,  as 
none  are  required  at  present. 

Chapter  II.  is  upon  "  Decay  of  Teeth,"  embracing  also  some  eight  or 
nine  pages,  and  may  be  summed  up  In  a  condensed  form  as  foUows ; 

The  cause  of  decay  Is  an  acid  acting  slowly  but  continuously  upon 
the  enamel.  The  mucous  secretion  of  the  mouth  Is  acid,  the  saliva  is 
alkaline,  therefore  neutralizing  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  defective  enamel 
and  contiguous  teeth  may  retain  the  acid  mucus  long  enough  to  coiTode 
and  destroy  the  organs.  Particles  of  fond  lodging  between  the  teeth  and 
decompowng,  produce  the  same  result,  bence  the  (Vequency  of  caries  at 
these  points.    Defective  enamel  and  contiguity  of  teeth  are  prediaposlng 
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<au«e«.  The  intimate  structure  of  ttie  l«etli  Xmn  alxo  nn  influence ;  pre- 
duDuoance  of  mineral  element  giving  hard,  tirm,  dense,  amipact  teeth  lit- 
ilv  liable  to  decay;  acomparativedeflciency  urtliis  eletuent  gives  a  Boflvr 
ilniclure  mure  liable  tu  decay. 

The  author  clasaifies  the  predisposinif  caiiseH  rif  tbis  latter  condition  as 
fulluirg ; 
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■''Hereditary  fondition  of  (he 


which   all   th«   tisBun   of 
iij)piireDtl)' 


ody,  are  more  or  less  imperfecily  formed.'' 

1— '■  AllbouBh  (he  general  coodiliun  of  (hv  syslBr 
uuod.  the  structure  of  lilt  Ui-th  may  be  Imperfect,  na  i 
herediiary  defect.'' 

3rd — ''They  may  be  defective  in  structure  in  conBe<|uence  of  some  dilor- 
dertd  condition  of  the  syatem  at  the  lime  of  Iheir  formation. 

The  author's  remarks  here,  are  plain,  Himple  and  pointed,  leading  the 
rfader  to  the  concluaion  tliat  a  critical  inspection  of  the  teeth  and  an 
Accurate  examination  of  all  collateral  facts  ati  to  the  history  uf^t  lie  patient 
are  very  important,  and  go  far  towardH  determining  the  prognosis  and 
modifying  the  treatment  of  the  caw. 

Fre<(uent  and  rigid  examinations  of  the  teeth  are  ab«olnlely  ne<;eBsary, 
lo  justly  appreciate  their  condition  and  to  treat  tlieni  in  a  iirientlfic  man- 
ner. The  add  found  in  the  mouth,  and  by  whith  the  teeth  are  supposed 
lo  be  corroded,  may  not  always  proceed  from  the  rauious  secretions. 
Amylaceous  or  starchy  niatcrialR.  ae  food,  are  tmnsfomied  1 3  the  action 
of  the  saliva  (at  temperature  100°),  lat  dexti-ine  and  gUiio-*  2d  lantic 
acid  resulting. 

Aaimal  matter  retained  between  the  teetli  may  under  tlie  mtluenteof 
the  temperature  and  secretions  of  the  mouth  undtr^o  n  species 
rif  chemical  decomponilion,  giving  an  acid  possibly  luetic  ug  ime 
product. 

The  frequency  and  rapidity  of  decay  wliereteeth«p|)roximale  is  thtre- 
fure  easily  explained,  and  the  mfuns  of  pretention  suggtsted 

The  secretions  of  the  mouth,  especially  if  nndered  abnorma]  bj  any 
vice  of  the  system ;  the  different  kinds  of  food  liy  decomposition  of 
wliicti  an  acid  may  be  produced,  are  therefore  directly  or  mdjrectly 
muaes,  prediB]K>siiig,  of  caries.  Dr.  C.  A  Hams  m  his  Hork  quoted 
from  above,  emphatically  denies  that  carieu  utr  touuutniis  lirsl  in  the 
uitemal  structure  of  a  tooth,  unless  tliere  exist  a  fhitture  in  tin  enamel 
liy  which  the  secretions  of  the  mouth  can  have  access  to  the  dentine. 
Lpon  page  348  lie  statea,  "it  (caries)  usually  commences  or  occurs  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the  dentine  of  the  crown  under  the  enamel."  And  ex- 
jilains  it  upon  page  260  as  follows:  "And  In  tlie  proximal  sides  of  the 
irtih  where  the  outer  covering  is  so  fractured  by  pressure  of  the  oi^na 
against  eacli  other,  tliat  the  juices  of  the  mouth  find  ready  access  to  the 
suhjacent  dental  tissue." 

We  do  not  fully  endorse  eitlier  statement,  and  consider  llie  fracturing 
M  leaat,  to  be  but  exceptionally  present.  If  decay  occur  under  the 
eoamel  at  all  first.  It  is  from  the  porous,  defective  nature  of  ihe  I'namel 
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uiid  nut  from  fracturing.  Tlie  enamel  ib  more  Blowty,  the  dentine  more 
nipidly  destroyed  by  tJie  ageots,  hence  defective  enamel  maygtTe  only 
very  minute  carioua  cJinHls  as  means  of  access  U>  tlie  dentine,  Imt  tlie 
dentine  once  readied  by  tiie  fluids  of  tlie  mouth,  the  decay  spreada  more 
mpidly  and  asaumes  a  more  definite  citaracter.  Hence,  a  very  minut** 
I'nriona  opening  precedes  in  tite  enamel,  extensive  lesion  in  the  dentine. 
The  one  point  here,  is  this,  "der«y  always  eommenees  upon  the  ex- 

l>r.  Harris  speaking  of  artlAclal  teeth  deoaying,  (I.  e.  nHtural  teetli, 
l<one  or  ivory,)  as  do  the  natural  undetachcd  teetli,  says,  "  and  the  decay- 
ed part  in  one,  exhibits  about  the  same  characteristics  as  in  the  ntber.' 
-(Page  259.) 

Wc  commend  tills  statement  to  the  notice  and  calm  thouglit  of  the 
profession,  »h  if  it  should  \x  true  ahstdutely,  it  is  tlic  death-blow 
i>r  the  vital  theory  of  decay  and  equally  so  of  the  theory  of  circu- 
liiiion  of  liiftod  itaelf  in  dentine.  We  are  not  fully  prepared  to  give  a  de- 
cided opinion  here,  but  we  accept  this  as  being  compnTatively  true,  not 
[ibsoiutely  so.    These  arc  pointe  for  us  to  determine. 

Isl.— Artiflcial  decay— is  the  process  liite  ttie  decay  of  the  natural 
leethf 

and.— Does  decay  invariably  b^n  upon  the  exteriorT 

ard,— DoCB  decay  ever  return  in  an  accurately  filled  cavity  f 

[>r.  L,  tj.  Beale  in  liis  Structure,  Life  and  Growth,  page»— 1B4— 5  gives 
lis  the  following : 

"  A  dead  tooth  mny  remiiln  for  years,  perha|>B  Srmlj  Ilx«d  In  the  socket. 
and  it  but  re(«Dily  been  iiroved  b,v  the  highly  iatereetlng  mearches  of  Dr. 
Miiguhcrliuh  Lliat  teelh  which  have  Iwea  removed  rrom  tlie  badj,  erea  for 
;  eiira,  may  Ire  filed  in  the  alveolus  of  a  living  jitraon,  und  be  retained  theri-  ■ 
tor  a  long  petiod.  lu  ibis  case  the  tooth  it  not  riiiiourlBhed,  but  remains  as 
lifeleBs  at  it  iias  liefore.  ll  appeare  that  by  the  ageacy  of  some  cells  of  the 
periodaDlal  iiienibrBJie  remiiiniog  in  the  socliel,  TUtle  caviliee  are  formed 
upon  the  surface  oF  the  old  ccinenlum  and  dentine,  and  that  afterwards  new 
cenienlum  Is  produced  as  n  eoiinterpnrt,  and  thus  the  dead  laoth  is  llrmly  held 

Dr.  Mitscherllch's  paper,  which  contains  many  things  of  pliysiologlcHl 
interest,  has  been  translated  and  published  In  Truman's  Archives  nf 
Uentiatry,  No.  n. 

This  is  a  strong  stntemeiit  aiut  we  confoas  to  an  tirgent  desire  to  »et 
tiKtt  tttHi  thits  phKcd  and  forming  adhesions.  We  would  be  glad  to  liart; 
the  plienomeiiB  of  decay  in  tiiese  teetii  accurately  noted  and  compared 
with  the  Km  tcetii  decaying— tiie  phenomena  in  eacli  case  Hccurately  and 
tclentillcAlly  noted;  a  sort  uf  differential  diagnosis  made,  If  there  be  any 
IxilntB  of  difference  upon  wlilch  to  found  such  a  diagtiosis.  Will  Mrnic 
of  the  profeBilon  please  try  the  experiment  and  nurk  the  retitlU,  For 
hy  this  means  a  great  deal  of  light  could  be  thrown  npon  tht  sumect, 

Chapttr  III.—"  Treatment  of  I>ecar  of  Teeth." 

Hera  our  author  ftillowlng  logically  hi*  theoiy  of  decay,  urgei  the  ne- 
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c(^ity  of  i^moving  as  fur  as  practicable  every  irregularity,  depresstion, 
ti^Hure,  &C.,  that  the  fluids  of  the  mouth  and  particle^)  of  food  may  find 
no  place  of  deposit;  a  smooth  polished  surface  is  the  great  desideratum, 
iind  if  this  can  lie  obtained  Without  fillings,  it  is  well ;  but  if  not,  then  fil- 
ling must  be  resorted  to,  and  both  fillings  and  surrounding  edges  of  cav- 
ity finished  off  with  the  highest  possible  polish. 

Attention  to  the  first  permanent  molars  is  enjoined. 

''The  teeth  which  soonest  decay  from  defects  of  enam?!,  are  the  first  per- 
minent  molars."— (Page  19.) 

''There  is  scarcely  a  child  of  the  present  day  who  does  not  lose  these  teeth 
unleas  they  are  plugged  soon  after  they  cbaie."~>(Pa(i(e  io.) 

This  is  also  a  strong  statement,  and  of  course  the  more  important  as  it 
refers  to  the  early  years  of  life,  when  the  parents  and  professional  advis^r 
ure  strictly  accountable  for  the  proper  attention  to  the  teeth.  The  ex- 
lnu*tion  of  these  teeth  is  not  advised,  except  in  a  very  few  instance's  .- 
when  the  teeth  are  crowded  preference  should  be  given  the  molar  and 
(•ne  of  the  bicuspids  extracted  '*as  these  teeth  are  of  leas  importance,  and 
;ire  more  commonly  lost,  even  after  the  extraction  of  the  first  molars, 
than  any  others/* 

"The  idea  of  placing  a  child  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  in  the  hand«  of  » 
lientist,  oeems  to  shocK  the  sensibilities  of  nuny  persons;  but  it  sbouM 
aliTHTB  be  remembered'that  the  true  method  of  avoiding  painful  operationi* 
un  the  teeth,  is  to  ^ive  them  attention  as  soon  as  thu  slightest  evidence  of 
decay  is  detected."— (Page  22.) 

The  question  is  one  of  interest  and  we  unhesitatingly  advocate  the 
buthor's  view ;  early  attention  may  cause  pain  and  suffering  to  a  men' 
liiild,  but  the  advantage  is  one  too  great  to  be  casually  passed  over,  for 
delay  but  increases  the  certainty  of  pain,  its  degree  and  intensity,  while 
tlie  teeth  are  jeopardised. 

(To  be  Oontlnued.) 


ARTICLE  IV. 

Dentistry  as  a  ^^  Fine  Art.*'     No,  2. 

By  NoRMAK  W.  KiNosLEY,  ProfewiiF  of  Dental  Art  and 
Mechaniflni,  in  the  New  York  College  (»f  Dentistry. 

If  Dentistry  as  we  have  claimed  in  a  former  article  in  a 
»l»eciality  of  one  of  the  Fine  Arts,  it  must  be  subject  to 
the  same  general  rules. 

We  will  endeavor  to  make  this  application,  and  in  so 
doing  shall  quote  to  some  extent  from  authors  upon  Art ; 
■bowing  that  for  such  purposes,  all  rules  that  govern  the 
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Yiae  Arts  are  not  limiteil  in  their  applicatioD  to  one  of  it.s 
forms,  but  that  everything  that  relates  to  ideality — the 
di8tinguishiii>;  characteristic  of  a  fine  art  —is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  all,  only  in  a  different  degree.* 

Dentistry  a»  an  art,  we  have  stated  is  but  a  department 
of  Sculpture. 

A  more  intimate  aciiuaintance  with  this,  its  parent,  will 
will  both  interest  and  instruct  us. 

There  is  probably  a  more  prevalent  ignorance  of  the 
Mechanism  of  Sculpture  than  of  that  of  any  other  art. 

In  Poetry,  Music  and  Painting,  any  mind  of  ordinary 
cultivation  has  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  means  where- 
by the  end  is  accomplished. 

In  Painting,  the  knowledge  that  a  sketch  is  made,  and 
the  colors  laid  on  with  a  brush  and  harmonized  and  blend- 
ed until  the  eff'ect  is  produced,  comes  almost  intuitively  at 
the  first  sight  of  the  result.  But  in  Sculpture  the  general 
knowledge  of  the  means  employed  to  accomplish  the  end, 
is  exceedingly  crude.  The  respect  for  the  art,  very  often 
consists  in  an  astonishment  at  the  labor  that  must  have 
been  spent  in  cutting  the  marble,  and  the  difficulty  that 
must  have  attended  the  production  of  such  delicate  forms 
from  such  adverse  material. 

It  is  but  a  short  time  since  that  in  an  essay  which  was 
read  before  a  Western  Dental  Socieliy,  the  writer  used  (or 
an  illustration  a  reference  to  the  art  of  Sculpture,  which 
ixmveyed  the  prevailing  impression  that  the  ideal  of  the 
artist  existed  in  his  mind  until  by  rejteated  strokes  with 
hammer  and  chisel,  and  weary  months  of  labor  in  waiting 
and  watching,  he  was  at  last  rewarded  by  seeing  slowly 
emerge  from  its  rock-bound  covering,  the  ideal  of  his  imag- 
ination. 

The  illustration  was  very  pleasingly  worded,  and  prob- 
ably, on  the  majority  of  his  hearers,  made  the  same  impres- 
sion as  if  it  had  been  true.    Let  us  visit  a  sculptor's  studio 
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am)  become  acquainted  with  his  machinery  anil  mwhn* 
operandi. 

What  do  we  find  ?  A  plain  and  not  altogether  cheerful 
apartment,  with  coarse  walls  of  a  neutral  tint ;  a  window 
hi};h  lip  witha  northern  exposure,  the  light  falling  on  the 
objects  below  at  an  angle  varying  more  or  less  from  45  de-' 
gri-es  ;  a  tub  full  of  moist  clay — common,  ordinary  earthy 
rkitj:  halfadoEen  sticks  of  tlifferentformB,  the  size  of  a  pen- 
holder, and — that  is  all. 

This  is  the  sum  total  of  an  artist's  requisites,  no  ham- 
mers, chisels,  machinery  or  marhle  ;  all  that  belongs  to  the 
stone-cutter's  trade,  and  not  to  the  artist. 

With  these  simple  appliances  he  produces  those  works 
which  have  astonished  and  will  astonish  the  world  until 
the  end  of  time,* 

Out  of  the  plastic  clay  he  fashions  with  skillful  and  nim- 
i)le  fingers  the  form  that  has  dwelt  in  his  imagination,  not 
by  wearisome  days  of  labor  with  still  more  wearisome 
nights  of  waiting  to  see  the  result,  but  with  a  rapidity  sur- 
{•assing  description  does  the  soft  and  pliant  clay  yield  to 
hi.s  magic  touch,  and  out  of  a  shapeless  mass  in  a  single 
Oay  often,  will  ap{)ear  form  and  comeliness. 

Now  with  a  servant  so  willing  to  obey  his  mandates  is  he 
able  to  fix  almost  immediately,  the  thoughts  that  hare  cost 
bim  months  of  preparation. 

Every  effort  of  the  brain  in  the  production  of  a  statue 
IK  spent  upon  this  clay  model.  It  is  this  which  he  studies, 
and  as  he  knows  that  every  variation  of  the/orm  changes  thv 
f-Xjireasion,  and  that  expresnon  is  the  key  to  the  character,  so 
(ices  hu  bend  with  all  earnestness  to  every  detail ;  building 
uji  here  and  depres^ting  there,  swelling  out  this  muscle  and 

*It  is  dao  a  very  prevalent  error  tliat  the  production  of  a  portrait  buf  t 
is  tbe  result  or  »  csat  taken  of  the  face. 

Wliile  such  casta  are  sometlmeB  taken  of  deceased  persons,  no  true  ar- 
ii»l  makes  anj  fbrther  use  of  them  than  as  works  of  reference. 

VsuaUj  the  bust  is  modeled  in  the  clay  IVom  sittings,  and  no  plaster  ur 
nllier  material  comes  iu  contHCt  witli  the  face. 
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relaxiag  tliut,  until  iu  uatiHritctiuu  his  work  is  conBUiii- 
nmted. 

Tliis  model  in  clay  is  the  end  nf  tlie  ariist'a  liil>or,  ami 
thu  tnd  iu  mure  seuHes  tlian  une  it  might  be  t^aid,  h8  tiiu 
very  next  step  of  tlie  procusa  involves  its  (lestrueticin, 
•  Tlie  mechanic  now  takes  it  out  of  his  hauda,  and  every 
:iucct;eding  operation  until  it  uppeure  tlie  finished  marble  is 
unly  one  of  mechanism.  First  then  comcB  the  moulder  in 
plaster,  and  this  exquisite  image  of  the  artist's  creation, 
beuutitui  and  life-tike  to  dwell  upon  even  iu  the  clay,  is  by 
him  buried  out  of  sight  in  a  winding  sheet  of  plaster  ;  and 
,in  its  reinovHl  from  this  mould  it  is  destroyed  ;  while  in  it« 
stead,  ultimately,  appears  a  duplicate,  in  dead  and  lilelesH 
plaster. 

No  one  who  )ias  not  admired  the  original  as  it  left  the 
iiitist's  hands,  full  of  tlie  warmth  of  nature  which  only 
the  clay  can  give,  and  then  seen  subetitnted  for  it  this  cohl 
and  iniiuimale  bod;  ,  can  fully  realize  Thornwalsden'tt 
(^harming  simile: 

"  The  clay  rejnesents  the  Lile,  the  placter  the  Death, 
and  the  marble  the  Resurrection."  And  this  resurrection 
is  indeed  that  of  a  glorified  body;  in  tbrni,  a  copy  of  the 
ori{>iual,  but  in  apjiearantx;  not  of  the  earth,  eaithy  :  and 
hII  these  sticcessive  steps  are  purely  mechanical. 

Tlie  eutttr  of  stone,  with  chisel,  callipers  and  compasses, 
by  taking  careful  measurements,  will  accom]ilish  the  wholu 
to  perJection,  even  addingto  its  beauly,  in  finish,  without 
the  brain  to  concrive  a  single  portion  of  it. 

Let  us  analyze  the  knowledge,  and  the  education  neces- 
nary  to  acquire  it,  which  so  remarkably  distinguishes  here 
the  artist  from  the  mechanic. 

The  true  artist "  is  distinguished  not  so  much  by  uncom- 
mon powers  of  mind,  as  by  an  uncommon  ciirobinatinn  of 
powers  designated  by  the  name  of  genius ;  free  imagination, 
fine  sentiment,  both  moral  and  intellectual,  clear  discrim- 
ination, philosophical  reasoning,  and  sound  Judgement, 
are  all  essential  to  the  best  productions  of  ideal  art. 
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With  iinsginatian,  peroeptiou,  and  jui1ji;ment,  aq  artiiit 
may  produce  works  of  a  high  order,  but  if  hiH  mind  is  do- 
Scient  in  pliilosopliiual  ]H)wer,  ha  oaq  be  aeitlier  a  great 
\f>et,  paiutor  or  soiilptor,  for  trilu  piiilitNophy  ia  the  fuun- 
dtttion  of  all  art." 

There  m:>jit  alHO  exint  a  love  for  and  an  appreciatiuu  of. 
the  ereatiuDH  of  the  Divine  Artist,  and  aa  entliusiasm  in 
the  vonteiuplation  of  (hem. 

The  need  of  this  love  is  born  in  the  itiaa,  its  full  devel- 
upement  is  the  re«ult  of  eultivation. 

No  man  can  ever  hope  to  excel  in  any  art  tor  which  he 
has  mi  love,  his  labor  will  de|i;enerai«  into  drudgery,  and 
his  enthusiasm  iuto  disgust.  But  it  is  not  atone  tlie  pos> 
Hc^siou  of  natural  tali^nts,  cultivated  tHHtes  or  enthusiastic 
love,  which  brings  suoctiss. 

Tiio  aciiuisition  of  much  scientific  knowk-dge  is  aUo 
c^untial.  The  Sculptor  and  Fainter  must  ''understand 
the  Haience  of  Anatomy,  ur  he  cannot  represent  his  Ibrms 
correctly;  the  Science  of  optics,  on  which  depends  his  light 
nod  shade,  perspective  and  color,  the  8eiem'«  of  matlicmat- 
(cx,  or  he  cannot  apply  these  laws-^tho  Science  of  chem- 
ittry,  that  he  may  know  the  nature  of  his  materials. 

'■  He  must  also  understand  the  laws  of  gravity, — the  laws 
of  harmony  and  beauty' -the  laws  of  expression,  both  in 
couutenance  and  attitude:  and  tinally  the  laws-of  the  hU' 
man  mind,  to  which  liis  work  is  addressed." 

"  In  addition  to  these  specific  acquirenmotH  he  must  have 
on  extensive  general  knowletlge,  and  a  skill  of  hand  ac- 
quired only  liy  years  of  practice.  He  may  be  ntaster  of  all 
the  Scieocefl,  and  yet  wilhout  this  last  aeconipliRliment  he 
cannot  even  make  a  copy,  much  less  exocut«  an  original 
desij^n." 

We  have  ]daced  Anatomy  at  the  head  of  the  Hcicnces, 
because  it  should  form  the  coruer-stone  of  the  education  of 
the  Artist  in  seienllfic  knowledge;  the  form,  the  locality, 
snd  the  uses  of  every  bone,  joint,  and  muscle  must  be  an 
thoroughly  in  bis  mind,  a«  in  the  mind  of  the  surgeon. 
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The  effect  of  the  movement  of  each  joint  and  muscle 
miint  be  clearly  comjirehended  ;  every  vHriatioii  of  which, 
especially  with  the  mnsdee  of  the  face,  gives  a  new  expres- 
Kion.  He  therefore  wlio  woiiUl  become  master  of  thy  art 
of  producing  an  expression  which  shall  he  in  harmony 
with  the  character,  must  become  acquainted  with  its  phys- 
ical causes. 

The  most  accomplished  artists  possess  this  acquaintance 
with  Anatomy.  Michael  Angelo  Btmtied  Anatomy  twelve 
years.  He  was  not  only  a  Painter,  but  equally  a  Sculptor 
and  au  Architect,  and  it  was  this^ thorough  knowledge  thus 
acquired  of  the  grammar  of  Art,  that  gave  him  such  pre- 
eminence. Some  of  his  sketches  show  that  his  practice 
was  first  to  draw  the  bones,  and  then  fill  out  the  figure 
upon  that  skeleton. 

By  his  perfect  familiarity  with  every  muscle  in  the  hu- 
man frame,  be  knew  precisely  which  ore  should  be  brought 
into  action,  to  express  tlie  passion  or  emotion  that  he 
wished  to  delineate.* 

To  this  compreliension  of  the  physical  structure  of  the 
human  frame, — which  can  be  acquired  in  tlie  same  manner 
as  that  of  any  other  exact  science, — must  be  added  some 
knowledge  of  Pliysiognomy;  which  can  only  come  in  its 
fulness  from  long  continued  observation  of  the  infinite 
variety  of  (aces  which  we  are  continually  meeting.  The 
harmonious  relations  of  one  feature  with  another,  must  be 
so  fully  comprehended,  that  it  will  be  possible  to  restore  a 
lost  part,  in  ali  its  perfection,  by  a  knowledge  of  what  ia 
demanded  by  those  features  remaining-     When  the  cclebra- 

•J.  Quincy  A.  Ward,  the  Iwel  Classical  Sculptor  now  living  that 
America  bus  produced,  maketi  this  perfixt  knowledge  of  Auatouy 
one  of  tUe  main  secrets  of  liie  eucccse.  In  ttic  statue  of  Commodore 
Perry,  a  llgvrc  nearly  eiglit  Tect  high,  which  he  la  now  modeling,  his 
pmcticc  shows  the  Rpplication  of  tliese  principles. 

Although  Ihe  statue  was  1o  be  draped  from  the  chin  to  the  exlremitiea 
ill  the  coi>tumc  of  the  character,  tlie  Artist  modeled  the  ligure,  nude  = 
(«rrying  out  every  detail  of  the  external  Anatomy  perfectly,  and  sulwe" 
iguontly  proceeded  to  clothe  it  In  Builable  dra)>er}'. 
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eA  Rtatne,  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  was  discovereil  in  the 
iiius  of  ancient  Antium,  one  of  the  handti  and  other  por- 
ions  of  the  body  were  mutilated.  The  reBtoratioii  waw 
imrle  by  Mont^rttalt,  butBo  hungliuglr  accomplished,  that 
I  lias  never  received  the  approval  of  ArtiBts.  Nevertheless 
lie  statue  is  regarded  as  the  most  beautiful  figure  of  its 
ind  in  existence.  In  like  manner  the  features  of  the  face 
iiust  present  no  incongruity  ;  the  one  with  another,  and  the 
■hole  with  the  character. 

It  is  claimed  by  Phyeiognomistn  that  the  true  character 
jftT  be  read  in  the  countenance;  but  whether  Physiog- 
cmj  is  yet  rednced  to  so  esact  a  Science  as  this  statement 
'oald  indicate,  certain  it  is  that  the  natural  characteristics 
f  mankind  are  very  strongly  marked  in  the  face,  and  so 
enerally  is  this  accepted  as  a  truth,  that  first  impressions 
?ceived,  are  acted  upon  with  a  very  strong  faith  in  their 
(irrectness. 

The  nature  of  an  individual  is  very  often  refined  by 
eternal  influences,  until  the  face  is  no  longer  a  complete 
iJex  to  it;  but  even  then  the  physical  conformation  is 
luwly  modified  and  ultimately  harmonizes  with  it. 

The  growth  of  nations  in  Christianity  and  civilieation 
bundftntly  proves  this  fact.  Nations  whose  early  history 
hiiW8  them  to  have  been  but  very  little  above  the  brutes, 
1  their  gross  sensualism  and  savage  ferocity,  and  whose 
jimtenancee  bore  the  marks  of  their  natures,  have  as  they 
Ivanced  in  refinement,  developed  also,  into  beauty  and 
'Tueliness. 

Individual  cases  like  this  often  take  place  in  a  single 
enpration,  and  instances  are  not  rare  which  are  within 
le  knowledge  of  any  observer  It  is  said  that  the  life  of 
ocrates  was  a  continual  struggle  against  his  natural  pro- 
ensities,  and  if  the  busts  that  have  been  preserved  of  him 
re  authentic  portraits,  we  may  well  believe  the  statement. 

The  face  is  certainly  not  one  we  should  picture  as  belong- 
ig  to  such  a  character. 

From  accidental  causes  also,  the  face  may  become  de- 
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lortQwl,  Ijy  the  iibHi)ri>ti<in  ot'botiy  pruoeHses;  the  wasting 
(if  flesh  and  inusoieK,  etc.,  until  nu  exiiressioii  wilt  rei>ii)t 
wliioh  does  not  indioate  tlie  real  nature  of  the  individunl, 
Fortiait  Sculpture  in  only  redeemed  from  muolianism,  And 
mtwle  a,  fint-  art,  by  thig  mfuaiuu  of  the  moral  otaracter 
illh»  the  expresnion  of  the  face. 

If  the  ariist  tails  to  appreciate  the  noble  and  dieHnguish- 
iug  tmitH  of  hiB  Hitter,  and  thus  depict  them  upon  tiie 
oonntenanoe,  hiu  work  hanuot  been  worthy  the  labor  spent 
upon  it.  Ho  has  bwt  given  us  a  copy  of  the  form,  but  no 
clue  whatever  to  the  soul  which  animates  it,  AH  artists 
and  phyHiognomists  agree  that  the  mouth  presents  a  great- 
er variety  of  expresaions  than  any  other  feature.  In  Por- 
trait Sculpture  the  mouth  is  the  feature  of  all  others  for 
denoting  expressionfl. 

Neither  the  eyes,  noHe,  forehead,  ears  or  ohinj  or  all 
combined  have  the  power  of  conveying  that  of  which  thi« 
mouth  id  oajiable, 

It  speaks,  without  utterance,  of  every  emotion  of  the 
the  heart,  love,  anger,  pride,  acorn  and  contempt  equally 
with  joy  aud  sorrow,  have  their  insignia  stamped  upon 
the  mouth. 

These  ehangeu  are  so  rapid  and  their  continuance  Hit 
evanescent,  that  the  phrase  "catch  the  expreasion"  i« 
often  used  with  but  little  idea  of  its  full  signification. 

It  is  this  which  makes  portraits  hy  a  true  artist  in- 
valuable  as  contrasted  with  many  of  the  productions  of 
the  photographer.  The  one  catches  the  fleeting  expres- 
sion of  the  aoul  and  transfixes  it  for  all  time,  the  camera 
of  the  photographer  but  pictures  the  unanimated  fcatiireis , 

"  AU  parts  of  the  face,  doubtless  have  their  fixed  re- 
lations to  each  other  and  to  the  character  of  the  persou 
to  whom  the  face  belongs.  But  there  is  one  feature  and 
especially  one  part  of  that  feature,  which  more  than  any 
other  facial  sign  reveals  the  nature  of  the  individual. 
The  feature  is  the  viouth,  and  the  portion  referred  to  in 
the  comer.     A  circle  of  half  an  inch  radius,  having  it« 
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L^ntre  at  the  juoction  of  the  two  lipH  will  indicate  tliu 
Jiief  focus  of  the  expreaaion." — (Dr.  Holmex.) 

"In  cheerful  emotions  as  laughter,  umilia^,  etc.,  tho 
ingleii  are  pulled  upwards.  In  fear,  pride,  hatred,  rc- 
I'enge,  disguut,  contempt,  consoiouHness  of  power,  tlic 
-■ornera  of  the  mouth  are  drawn  downwardH.  The  union 
)f  HO  many  muscles  at  the  angles  of  the  lips,  produces 
hat  fullness  about  the  mouth  remarkable  in  those  who 
tre  thin  and  muscular.  In  the  child  or  youth  whose  face 
s  plump,  they  make  the  dimple  in  the  cheek. 

The  orbicularis  \»  the  opponent  of  all  the  museles 
vhich  are  concentrated  from  various  points  to  tha  lIpM  ; 
lud  it  is  by  the  sucoeHsive  action  and  relaxation  of  these  an 
agonistic  muHclcs  that  so  much  and  8o  varied  cxprension 
i  given  to  the  mouth. 

This  circular  muscle,  which  has  no  origin  and  goeit  en- 
irely  around  the  mouth,  is  effected  in  various  emotions. 

It  tnmblingly  yields  to  t!ie  superior  force  of  itn  countor- 
icling  muscle,  both  in  joy  and  in  grief.  It  relaxes 
lieoKuntly  in  smiling.  It  is  drawn  down  more  power- 
tilly  by  its  opponent  niusclcH  in  weeping,  This  in 
lie  largest  and  strongest  mi)»cle  of  the  faoe  ;  it  autago- 
liseH  all  the  rest,  hIiuCh  the  mouth,  ttnd  from  an  opening 
A  widt  as  the  mouth  can  require,  it  Mhuls  it  ttt  pleasure, 
0  closely  as  to  retain  the  breath  against  all  the  force  of 
he  lungs, 

It  is  the  true  autagunibt  of  all  tlie  other  muscles  ;  yet 
t  acts  mutually  with  them,  in  opening  and  shutting  the 
tiouth. 

The  honei  determine  the  general  form  of  the  face  ;  one 
;reat  muscle,  the  masseter,  gives  the  rounding  of  the 
heek ;  tlie  rest  are  delicate  and  moveable  musclea,  and 
he  character  of  the  face  centres  aroitnd  the  mouth  and 
loatrils  where  those  muMoles  converge, 

A  thin  and  delicate  face  gains  ip  expression  where  the 
:heek  w  hollow,  and  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth  where  the 
ines  are  Btrong,     In  a  full  face,  these  lines  are  ohlitera- 
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tetl,  and  the  delicate  turnings  of  thought  and  feeling  are 
Inst.  All  but  the  more  violent  expreesions  of  passion  are 
buried  in  the  mass. 

The  great  lines  of  character  are  the  lines  of  the  Zygo- 
matic muscle,  coming  from  above,  and  of  the  triangular 
muMcle,  coming  from  the  chin,  and  the  moving  point 
towards  which  they  all  act,  is  the  corner  of  the  mouth. 

In  cheertiil  emotions  they  all  rise  towards  the  eye,  which 
becomes  full  and  distended. 

In  the  depressing  passions  the  features  sink,  the  eye  is 
languid,  and  the  whole  countenance  has  a  serious,  thought- 
ful cast  ;  still  the  corner  of  the  mouth  is  the  central  point 
of  all  these  changes. 

The  corners  of  the  mouth  are  continually  supported  by 
tlie  action  of  the  Zygomatic  muscles. 

They  are  raised  in  smiling  so  as  to  form  the  dimple  ;  in 
laughter  atill  higher,  bo  as  to  swell  the  cheek,  wrinkle  the 
eyelids,  and  compress  the  eyes  until  the  tears  begin  to  flow. 
The  corner  of  the  mouth  that  is  thus  raised  in  laughter, 
is  distorted  in  pride  and  drawn  backward  in  rage,  drops 
lower  in  grief,  and  in  palsy  falls  quite  down. 

These  various  movements  around  the  angle  of  the  month 
are  the  chief  indications  of  passion  in  the  face,  requiring 
careful  observation  for  their  full  comprehension,  and  it 
must  have  already  become  apparent  that  this  knowledge 
is  of  equally  vital  importance  to  him  who  would  succeed 
in  the  art  of  Dentistry,  as  in  the  arts  of  sculpture  and 
painting. 

The  "  consummation  of  excellence  is  not  attained  until 
the  artist  has  so  mastered  the  rules  that  guide  his  practice 
that,  in  the  execution  of  his  work,  he  conceals  all  evidence 
of  labor.  It  is  this  rare  attainment,  the  art  of  concealing 
art,  that  leads  to  the  erroneous  belief  in  the  inspiration  oi 
genius,  that  not  only  furnishes  ideas  to  the  giited,  but  the 
mechanism  essential  to  their  right  expression." 

Herein  is  Dentistry  a  fine  art;  nn  "  ideal  art"  in  it» 
full  signification. 
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lu  the  loss  of  the  teeth,  the  nbaorptiou  of  the  procesuea 
and  the  wastiog  away  of  the  muscles  aod  tiBsuea  as  we 
have  seen,  the  greatest  possible  (letrimeDt  is  caused  to  the 
espreasion  of  the  human  cnuatenance. 

The  complete  restoration  of  this  feature,  with  all  its 
power  of  expression,  by  art ;  art  so  consummate  in  the 
selection,  arrangement  and  adaptation  of  its  means  as  to 
liefy  detection,  is  the  crowning  glory  of  Dentistry  as  utt 
arl. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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ifassackaaetts  Denial   Society, 
Reported  by  Edward  N.  Habris,  D.  D.  8.,  of  Boston. 

Thb  fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Dental 
Society,  was  held  in  Boston,  on  the  23d  of  May,  at  their 
Hall,  No.  12  Temple  Place,  the  PresideDt,  N.  C.  Keep, 
M.  D-,  of  Boston,  in  the  chair. 

There  was  a  full  attendance  of  members  from  Boston 
and  different  parts  of  the  State,  The  first  two  hours  of 
tbe session,  from  9  until  llj  o'clock,  were  occupied  with 
ulinics,  by  Drs.  Q.  T.  Moffatt,  S.  J.  McDougall,  T.  B. 
Hitchcock  and  J.  T.  Codman,  consisting  of  oumplicated 
operations  of  filling  teeth.  These  exhibited  a  high  degree 
of  skill,  and  were  witnessed  with  no  little  interest. 

Several  interesting  specimens  of  morbid  anatomy  and  of 
operative  and  mechanical  dentistry  were  presented  to  the 
museum  of  the  Society. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Recording  Secretary,  Libra- 
rian, Treasurer,  and  Executive  Committee  were  submitted 
and  accepted.  The  report  of  the  Treasurer  showed  that 
the  receipts  for  the  year  were  $368, 75;  expenditures  $142,- 
30 ;  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of  $225.  The  report  of  the 
Librarian  showed  that  a  good  foundation  has  been  laid  for 
a  library  and  muBeum. 


I'M  Oorrespoiirlence 

Dr.  L.  D.  Shepard,  of  Salem,  reported  progrcBs  in  rc- 
i;)ird  to  the  establiithtnetit  ot  the  proposed  Kew  En«lantl 
Dental  Ma^asint;,  of  which  Dr.  T.  H.  Ohandler,  of  Boston, 
lifts  been  npiiointed  one  of  the  edttorw. 

The  Society  thon  elected  the  following  iJHt  of  officera  for 
the  ensuing  yeiir :  President,  E.  G.  lieAch,  D.  D.  S.,oi 
IWton;  Vice  Prejidentfl.  H.  F.  Bishop,  D.  U.  S.,ot  Wor- 
cester, iind  E.  N.  Hairi*,  U.  n.  S.,  of  Boston  ;  Ctirre?- 
pimdiugSucretary,  E.  C  Rolle,  M.  D.,  of  Boston  ;  Record- 
ing Secretary,  J.  T.  Codman,  M.  D.,  of  Boston;  rjibrarian. 
<i.  T.  Miitfatt,  M.  D.,  ot  Bast- ii  ;  Treasurer,  S.  .T.  Mc- 
DdUgall,  M.  1>.,  of  Boston  ;  Executive  Committee,  T.  H. 
Clmtidler,  A.  M.,of  Boston,  T.  H.  Hitclicock.  M.  U.,  of 
B.>«ton,  0.  'f .  Moffatt,  M.  D.,  of  Bnstwn,  Dr.  Edmund 
Blalte,  of  Boston,  and  L.  D.  Shepard,  D.  D.  8.,  of  Salem. 

Dr.  Thoma.s  H.  Ciiandler  Wan  chosen  orator  for  1868. 
and  Dv.  i'-.  J.  McDougal  as  substitute. 

The  following  jtersons  were  chosen  delegates  to  thv 
American  Dental  Association  in  Cincinnati  on  the  laKt 
Tuesday  of  July:  Dre.  D.  G.  Williams,  J.  T.  Codman. 
E.  Blake,  J.  Thompson,  C.  F.  Home,  W.  8.  Miller,  T. 
H.  Chandler,  D.  Q.  Harrington,  A.  Brown,  U.  K.  Mayo. 
C.  Whitecliurch,  D.  W.  Leach,  A.  Papineau  and  B.  T. 
Currier, 

Dr.  E.  G.  Leach,  on  taking  the  cliair,  paid  a  merited 
tribute  to  tlie  efficiency  and  services  of  the  venerable  rt- 
tiring  President,  and  exjiressed  his  own  thanks  for  the 
honor  conferred  upon  himself. 

Henry  F.  Bishop,  D.  D.  8.,  of  Worcester,  then  delivereil 
the  annual  address,  which  wan  a  very  able  and  excellent 
diKscrtation  and  was  received  witli  generous  applause.  At 
its  close  a  resolution  was  unanimously  passed,  tendering 
the  thanks  of  the  Society  tu  Dr.  Bishop,  for  his  most  ex- 
(tdlent  address,  and  requesting  a  copy  for  publication  in 
tlie  ]iroposed  Kew  England  Dental  Journal,  and  also  two 
hundred  and  fifty  copies  to  be  printed  in  i^mphlet  form 
for  distribution  amonp  the  members  of  the  Society,     A 
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ro;iy  nf  tliSsaiMreSA  has  also  Wn  irqiuntitl  (or  piiblieatli^n 
in  t'lie  Am,'ricrtn  Journal  of  Dental  Science,  and  will  prol»- 
fibly  ajipcar  in  »  future  nmiibiT  nf  that  Valuable  .Tonrnal, 

At  hall  [tast  t!iree  o'clock,  t!ie  Sicicty  atljoarne.l  to  tht> 
Trcnlont  House,  where  t'le  Annirentary  iliuuer  was  \ito- 
viik-il.  The  dinner  wa<i  nori'eil  in  an  uxcellent  manner. 
Biitt  whi-ii  a>i[)etiteH  had  )>een  aiipi-Jv^-l,  a.,'V«i-iil  Tirief  ami 
|ilei»sant  arter-rtinner  spei'cheMWt'rb'madc.  fffter  which,  the 
Society  re-RK^ifnibledih  fine  of  tfic-  parli^-ti'if  %l,e-TrcmV<i!f 
HmlHe,  wheii; tSeTemalmler  oP  the  evi-nihs  wati  jiaHftfldiii' 
iin  intercfttins  and  f't'ofltalji.'^ltflCitjisirn  on'Ufe'freftt^nieth'ddf' 
nf-fitlins  tpeth.       '■  ■'     •■"'••       -  "  '     '    '■•■   '■    ■ 

This  Society  was  organized  in  1864.  tncorporatod  in 
I8fi5.  It  holds*  regular  monthly  meetingH,  on  the  serund 
TneRday  evenings  of  each  month,  which  are  devoted  to 
iltJciiBsionB  in  the  different  dcpartmenta  of  dental  practice, 
t!ie  reading  nf  etiRays,  and  the  prewntation  and  examina- 
tion of  specimens  of  operative  and  mechanical  dentiitry. 


AKaWERp  To  tJt'KBisTs,  Qmfi/  W.— Itt  keoei-  proiter  to 
ilectroy  the  iierVe  nf  a  temporary  tooth?  AtuiWfr. — We 
|irrfer  nuch  iialliative  treatment  ab  the  application  of  cre- 
ftwite  on  a  i»ellet  of  cotton  to  the  exposed  pulp  :  and  only 
where  such  means  fail  to  give  relief,  and  the  preservation 
iif  the  tooth,  for  a  time  at  least,  is  necessary,  to  avoid  the 
conHequences  resiitting  from  its  premature  extraction, 
ciich  as  irregularity  of  thet»ermanent,  &c.,  do  we  use  de- 
vitalizing agento. 

For  some  time  past,  in  our  own  practice,  we  have  ap- 
plied carbolic  acid  to  the  exposed  pulps  of  both  permanent 
Bnd  temporary  teeth,  and  have  obtained  satisfactory  re- 
wilts  from  its  use.  It  frequently  happens  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  cavities  in  botb  temporary  and  permanent  teeth, 
that  the  decay  has  progressed  so  far  that  its  removal 
Qcwssarily  exposes  the  pulp.     In  snch  cases  as  these  wv 
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alitjuld  endeavor  to  preserve  the  vitality  of  the  pulp,  in- 
Mtead  of  destroying  it;  aud  the  ageut  known  as  Carbolic 
acid  will  in  the  majority  of  cases,  prove  effectual  in  ac- 
coinplishiug  thix  result. 

Carbolic  Acid  or  Phenole,  is   a  colorlesH,  crystallized 

solid,  of  a  taate  at  first  pungent  and   then  sweet,    and 

with  an  odtoj|diku  tlrst^ol' tar;     It  was  discovered  in  1834, 

and  exists  ill fcdflW<tt*4Utf  ^flantity  in  coal  tar.     Cbemi- 

•  :  iCpltJj'ltfis.tflift^arad  a_8'ftv»la>ljot.r(itUei*^^an  an  acid 

•  •»'h<l'i»*so^UH&'m*alcolr»i,.'fJtJlE't  TjW:lwaa»&:    for  den- 

t^-V9«*.it_e»a'.bV**''^"'^''Wi^*''!^i'J*J'pj':»tIdition  of  a  little 

••ttrtogiie  fctter.'..'     ..:.•••.  ;    ;•*•    ',%  *•,; 

The  manner  of  using  this  agent  is  as  follows:  remove 
the  carious  portion  as  thoroughly  as  is  possible  without 
wounding  the  pulp ;  then  syringe  the  cavity  with  hike 
warm  water,  and  caretully  dry  with  cotton,  which  being 
a  soft  material,  is  prelerable  in  these  cases,  to  bibulous 
paper. 

A  small  pellet  of  cotton  is  then  saturated  with  carbolit; 
acid,  and  introduced  on  the  point  of  an  excavator  into  the 
cavity,  and  gently  pressed  upon  the  exposed  portion  of 
the  pulp ;  another  pellet  of  cotton  is  applied  over  thin, 
and  the  whole  is  allowed  to  remain  for  ten  or  twelve  min- 
utes. 

The  cotton  pellets  are  then  removed  and  a  small  piece 
of  bibulous  pai»er,  folded  t\vo  or  three  layers  thick,  and 
slightly  moistened  with  the  Carbolic  acid,  is  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cavity  over  the  exposed  portion  of  the 
pulp,  and  in  contact  with  it,  and  the  operation  completed 
by  the  introduction  of  a  filling  of  Hill's  Stopping.  After 
remaining  several  months  in  the  cavity,  the  Hill's  Stop- 
ping filling  may  be  removed,  when,  in  tile  great  majority 
of  cases,  if  the  proper  care  has  been  observed  in  the  pre- 
vious treatment,  the  nerve  will  be  found  in  such  a  condi- 
tion as  to  justify,  in  the  case  of  a  permanent  tooth,  tie 
introduction  of  a  gold  filling.  It  is  well,  however,  to  al- 
low the  Hill's  Slopping  filling,  to  remain  in  the  tooth  un- 
til it  has  BO  worn  away  as  to  be  no  Jonger  serviceable  ;  tor 
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a  properly  iutroduced  Hill's  Stopping  tilUug,  (uitU  su  w.jru 
W  the  friction  of  mHHticntiLg,  will  preserve  tin;  tuotli  ua 
ffiectually  as  om-  ot  any  oilier  lunteriHl. 

Where  th«  pulp  nf  a  temporary  toutli  is  not  uxpused, 
hut  the  decay  lins  progressed  so  far  as  to  reuder  it  suscep- 
lihle  tu  the  influeuce  ut  changes  uf  temperature,  such  palli- 
ative treatment  us  the  applicatiou  ot  creasotti,  ur  carbolic 
acid  will  prove  effectual.  In  many  cases  the  introduction 
ofa  pellet  of  cotton  saturated  with  sandarach  varnish,  and 
allowed  to  remain  one  or  two  iloys  will  prove  serviceable, 
by  acting  as  a  non-conductor,  excluding  air,  and  protecting 
the  sensitive  portion  from  tiie  action  of  irritating  agents. 

Where,  however,  owing  to  the  condition  of  the  pulp, 
Nuch  palliative  treatment  fails,  and  its  destruction  boc<jmes 
Decessary,  we  do  not  hesitate  iu  the  case  of  temporary 
teeth,  to  use  the  preparation  of  Dr.  Warren  Welsh,  known 
lis  Welch's  Nerve  Pcuite,  which  contains  but  one  grain  of 
arseniouit  acid  in  a  quantity  sufficient  tor  more  than  two 
bundretl  applications.  Applied  to  the  pulps  of  temporary 
teeth,  this  preparation  will  prove  effectual  ib  destroying 
the  vitality  in  from  three  to  six  hours,  when  it  should  be 
removed  and  the  cavity  well  syringed  with  tepid  water. 

Qncry  Ind. — "  What  mRterial  is  the  most  suitable  for 
tilling  temporary  teeth!'"  Amwer. — We  prefer  Hill's  Stoji- 
pingto  any  mher  material  for  the  following  reasons:  it  is  a 
nun-conductiiig  substance,  consequently  impressions  ot  heat 
and  cold  are  not  conducted  through  it  to  the  sensitive  por- 
tions of  the  tooth  ;  it  is  readily  introduced,  and  but  little 
pressure  is  necessary  to  properly  condense  it;  in  case  of 
Kubsequent  trouble  a  tilling  of  this  material  can  be  readily 
removed. 

Stinie  advocate  the  use  of  Amalgam,  others  Os-Artificiel 
ail  maT«ria1ia  for  filling  temiiorary  teetli.  In  the  use  of 
Amalgam  we  have  a  material  which  readily  conducts  im- 
presisiuDH  of  heat  and  cold,  to  say  nothing  of  the  effects 
resulting  from  the  aljsorption  of  the  mercury  by  the  circu- 
lation ;  we  also  have  in  Amalgam  a  material  so  hanl  tliat 
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it  ia  iniiwflsible,  m  inaoy  cubuh,  to  remove  it.  elioiild  trouble 
iK.«ur,  ^vithout  Mubjecting  the  patient  tu  great  torture,  and 
in  the  majority  of  such  ca»us  tlie  tooth  woulil  have  to 
be  sacrificed.  Os-Artficiel  is  leHs_  objectionable  than  Amal- 
gam ;  the  greateist  trouble  in  the  use  of  this  material  being 
the  length  of  time  it  is  necessary  to  protect  it  from  saliva, 
after  it  is  introduced,  in  order  that  it  may  properly  harden. 

Qmry  Zd. — "Is  it  necessary  to  lance  the  gums  ibr  the 
extraction  of  temporary  teeth?"  Answer. — We  regard 
this  operation  as  nltogefher  unnecessary  in  the  case  of  tem- 
iwrary  teeth. 

The  connection  of  these  teeth  with  the  soft  structures  is 
alight,  and  the  operation  ot  lancing  the  gums  has,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  such  a  terrilyiug  effect  upon  the  patients, 
[hat  they  will  not  submit  to  the  application  of  the  forceps. 

Where  the  beaks  of  the  forcei»s  are  carefully  applied  to 
the  necks  of  the  teeth,  and  no  part  of  the  gum  is  inclosed 
between  them,  laceration  will  not  occur. 

Want  of  si>ace  prevents  ua  from  answering  other  Quer- 
ies in  this  number. 


Amei'tcan  Vtnt<d  Asaodation. 
This  body  meets,  according  to  adjournment,  in  the  city 
of  Cincinnati,  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  July.  It  is  confi- 
dently expected  that  there  will  be  a  large  attendance, 
proljably  larger  than  ever  before.  In  order  that  the  meet- 
ing be  one  of  interest  and  profit,  all  the  members  aliouhl 
come  with  the  full  purpose  of  accomplishing  the  most  poa- 
sible.  Every  one  should  come  with  a  purpose  and  a  prep* 
aratiou  to  do  his  full  share  of  the  work.  The  responsi- 
bility of  making  the  meeting  an  interesting  one  does  not 
re»t  upon  the  officers,  nor  upon  any  committee,  but  it  doeti 
rest  upon  aS  the  members  who  may  be  present,  and  henco 
we  hope  that  every  one  will  bring  his  contrihution,  and 
time  shall  be  afforded  for  its  presentation. 

The  time  of  the  Association,  lo  far  at  least  m  the  ar- 
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ruujfcmonln  of  the  Esecutivu  C"nimitttie  iire  t'onciTtiL-il, 
tlittll  he  ilevotctl  exclusively  to  its  logitinmtu  work ;  uiitsiilf 
tktlmctiiHiii  will  be  wliolly  ignoreil,  cturiiij;  the  time  ol'  tin- 
wssions.  We  stay  this  hi-caiiJia  of  a  thnrnii^h  cunvictinn 
tliitl  tlic  uieniheri*  ol'  the  Asmiuiiition  wieh  to  have  it  so. 

The  Execiitivt  Committut'  liave  mudo  ample  arriioge- 
iiieutB  for  the  accomiii.Hlntion  of  the  Asaociiition  ;  Hopkins' 
Niisic  Hall,  on  4tli  utreet,  near  Elm,  a  very  excellent  room, 
liii£  Imcn  secured.  There  arc  sufficietil  ante  moras,  and  a 
fine  room  for  clinics, 

Thg  Ctnninittee  will  he  at  the  room  &»  early  as  8  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  first  day,  lor  the  imrposc  of  receiv- 
ing the  credentialii  of  the  now  incmberH,  It  ia  dosirahle 
that  that  [>art  of  the  huxincss  he  duou  Ix-'toru  the  regular 
hoor  vi  uic-etiiig,  ho  far  as  practicable  j  Delegates  will, 
theretwve,  report  early. 

Arrangement*  liavu  lieen  made  for  the  accommodation 
lit"  the  members,  wild  the  Burnet  HoiiHe,  Clarendon  Hotel, 
Hnd  the  !>t.  Jatue?,  iii  either  of  whioh  the  ac<',oraniodatii<ii 
itDil  arrangements  will  he  all  that  tliu  most  liistidions  coiilil 
desire.  Any  parties  wishing  to  uccure  rooms,  can  do  so 
by  notifying  Ur.  H,  K,  Smitli,  of  CinciTinati,  who  will  give 
lirotnpt  attention  to  auch  reijucHts. 

Very  efficient  arrangenientH  have  lieen  made  lor  the  pre- 
scnlatiou  and  exhibition  of  instruments  and  appliancoH. 
WV  hope  that  all  members  haring  anything  new  and 
raluahlc.  and  even  though  it  may  be  old  and  valuable,  ami 
not  generally  known  to  the  profession,  will  not  liiil  to  bring 
it  in.  A  fixed  time  each  day  has  been  assigned  for  earh 
exhibition. 

Any  articles    tin'   exhibition,  consigned    tn  Dr.    H,   K. 
Smith,  will  be  received  and  taken  care  of  by  him. 
J.  Taft. 

W.  H.  OollDAHD, 

H.  R.  Smitii, 
VviWHittee  of  Arruiiffeini-nte. 
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ABTICLE    T. 
Deodorizing  Imdia-Buhber. 


The  extremely  disagreeable  o-lor  attaching  to  india-rub- 
Iwr  maaafactures,  and  the  power  possessed  by  them  of  im- 
l>artiDg  a  naoseous  taste  In  liquids  or  other  eiibstaoci'S, 
lias  long  been  a  diffieultr  in  the  way  of  ite  use  for  many 
purposes  for  which  india-rubber  is  peculiarly  adapted. 
To  obviate  this  evil  many  expedients  hare  been  resorted 
to,  but  none  hitherto  with  perfect  success,  and  this  on  ac- 
count of  the  strong  tendency  which  india-rubber  lias  to 
acquire  and  retain  odors.  The  new  process,  invented  by 
Mr.  S.  Bourne,  depends  upon  the  still  greater  afSoity  jkis- 
seesed  by  charcoal,  especially  animal  charcoal,  for  all  kinds 
of  odors,  and  its  great  capacity  for  the  absorption  of  gases. 
The  practical  djfiiciilty  lies  in  so  using  the  charcoal  as 
not  to  injuriously  affect  the  articles  with  which  it  may 
be  brought  into  contact,  and  this  has  now  been  overcome 
by   very  simple  means. 

The  mode  of  application  necessarily  varies  according  to 
the  description  of  articles  which  are  thus  treated.  Gene 
rally  speaking,  they  are  laid  in  shelves  or  trays  in  a  hot 
chamber,  with  a  thin  stmtiim  of  chnrcoal  beneuth  and  on 
top,  and  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  from  120  to  180 
degrees  tor  from  three  to  six  hours,  after  which  they  are 
removed  from  the  charcoal,  having  sustained  no  other 
alteration  than  the  all  important  one  of  being  rendered  de- 
void of  smell  and  incapable  of  imparting  any  taste  to 
liquids  or  other  substances  they  may  touch.  Under  proper 
management  the  most  delicate  textures  can  be  thus  dealt 
with  without  being  impaired  either  in  substance  or  appear- 
ance. The  most  convenient  mode  of  applying  heat  is  by 
hot  water  or  by  steam  surrounding  the  vessel  or  chamber 
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in  wliich  they  are  pliicod.  One  very  consiilerable  advan- 
tage of  this  process  is,  that  tor  a  large  number  of  viilcan- 
iie<]  articles  it  can  be  carried  on  in  co-operation  with  the 
iieHtin;;  or  curing  by  which  the  rulcanisatioa  is  effected, 
iind  they  leave  the  cliamber  at  onco  free  from  odor.  It  is 
ejiiiilly  applicable  to  india-rubber  in  sheet,  spread  fabrics, 
fir  the  garments  or  other  articles  made  therefrum  when 
fully  nia<ieup,  such  as  the  ordinary  "  macintosh"  clothing, 
»ir  anil  water  cushions,  etc.  The  use  of  this  process  euablcs 
tliL- inventor  to  produce  bis  "flexible  diaphragms"  (which 
were  first  brought  before  the  public  at  the  Dublin  Exhibi- 
ti<>u,  where  they  obtained  a  prize  medal)  in  so  pure  a  state 
tliat  they  may  at  once  be  used  with  the  most  delicate  wines 
and  other  liquids.  The  iliaphragm  itself  is  a  contrivance 
t'lr  the  division  of  gasks  or  other  vessels  into  two  separate 
clianiher8,  by  menus  of  a  flexible  partition,  which  fits  to 
the  upper  or  lower  part  of  the  vessel  alternately,  or  into 
nny  intermediate  position,  eo  that  whatever  the  quantity 
of  liquor  contained  within  it,  the  air  (though  still  exer- 
cising its  pressure  through  the  medium  of  the  diaphragm) 
is  separated  from  it  by  an  impervions  shieM,  and  thus  the 
injurious  effects  of  exposure  to  atmoBphcric  influence  are 
altogether  avoided,  and  any  portion  of  the  liquor  may  be 
withdrawn  at  pleasure,  and  as  often  us  may  be,  without 
nny  admission  of  air  to  the  remaining  portion.  In  this 
way  vessels  of  wine  and  beer  are  stilted  to  have  been 
8Cluulty  kept  in  constant  use  for  six  and  twelve  months 
withoTitany  fermentation  or  formation  of  acid  resulting.  It 
is  equally  applicable  to  other  liquids  for  domestic  use  or  for 
medical  or  scientific  purposes,  the  fluid  remaining  as 
citmpleteiy  secured  as  if  the  vessel  were  actually  full. 

An  adjunct  to  this  invention,  and  which  admits  also  of 
independent  use,  is  in  the  elastic  valves,  In  two  varieties— 
the  one  for  giving  vent  to  the  products  of  termentatinn, 
when  desircfl ;  such  as  the  carbonic  acid  <^a,s  generated  by 
malt  liquors,  etc.,  the  other  for  giving  admission  to  air 
m  as  to  enable  the  liquid  to  flow  through  the  tap  or  other 
"rilice.     In  the  one  case  a  circular  disk  of  vulcanized  india- . 
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niliber  is  made  to  cover  a  Hmall  opening  through  which 
the  gas  is  free  to  escape,  but  meets  in  its  passage  with  the 
iuJia-riihber,  which  being  forcibly  held  down  round  itn 
e<Ige  is  at  liberty  to  become  diHteiuled,  and  in  so  distending 
opens  a  number  of  very  minute  holes,  which  have  been 
pierced  thmugli  its  surface.  When  the  pressure  is  removed, 
the  disk  again  becomes  flat,  and  its  orifices  shut.  The  de- 
gree uf  pressure  to  be  sustained  before  these  perforations 
open  is  pertectly  under  control,  and  may  bo  adjusted  to  any 
required  degree. 

In  the  other  form  a  small  cylinder  of  india-rubber, 
closed  at  its  lower  end,  is  drawn  over  a  corresponding 
cylinder  of  wood  with  a  hole  through  its  centre,  and  then 
tightly  bound  at  its  upper  edge,  The  india-rubber  has 
a  uumber  of  slits  made  in  its  substance,  which  {when  any 
uriflce  through  which  the  liquor  may  flow  is  opened)  re- 
eeivefl  the  pressure  of  air,  and  yielding  to  this,  opens,  so  as 
Ui  let  the  air  enter  the  vessel  in  exactly  the  same  extent 
as  the  liquor  is  withdrawn.  When  the  flow  of  liquor  is  so 
stopped,  the  edges  of  the  slits  become  drawn  together,  so 
as  to  prevent  auy  escape  of  liquor  or  gas  in  a  wrong  direc- 
tion. Should  there  be  any  pressure  from  within  upon  the 
surface  of  the  india-rubber,  this  will  only  tend  to  a  more 
perfect  closing  of  the  slits,  and,  thus,  while  affording  suffi- 
cient ingress,  altogether  restrain  egress. — London  Phmnn. 
Journ.,  February,  1867,  from  Joimi.  Soc.  Arts. 


ARTICLE  V]. 
■'  Styptic  Colloid,"     A  Xeto  Htyptic  and  Adhesive  Fluid. 

By  Benjamin  W.RicHAED80M,M.  A.,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  P., 
Senior  Physician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  for  Diseasew 

of  the  Chest. 

"The  use  of  collodion,  or  gun-cotton  dissolved  in  ether, 

had  for  some  years  been  recognized  as  of  great  service  ii» 

covering  wounds,  and  as  I  found  that  collodion  was  very 

easily  diffusible  in  the  form  of  spray,  it  seemed  to  me 
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that  it  miglit  Ik;  ii|i|>lk'il  iti  lliiit  form  witL  a'lruntiij;L>,  itml 
laiglit  even  Ik-  miuU'  ro  cuat  n  lilot^liiig  ujieii  Bnrf'uce.  Itiit 
(■II  I'xperiim-iit  it  cmiie  out  tlml  in  wlmtevur  whv  npplit.-i1, 
ritUodtiiti  t'ultifn  but  ti  Hiimll  jmrt  o1*  tlif  n-qiiired  A\ity  hn 
It  slyjuii'  mill  II  wuiinil-lK'iilcr.  In  tliu  first  plate,  it  inixL'N 
iudiflfcri-ntly  with  lilnml  ;  in  the  Bt'cmul  plaoe,  it  form« 
but  an  iuiimilw't  tiilliesidu  ;  aiul  luntly,  it  hIIkwm  Hie 
triiii^udatioii  of  tiir  thioTiyli  its  strinlnn*  whi'n  liiiti  H|i(ui 
11  Bii'lnt  suriaoe,  nntl  iiarticnliirly  iiiwu  the  biiily,  wliicli  i« 
lU  all  tiniL-K  tlif'twing  off  watery  vapiir.  At  the  Hamw 
tinif  the  principlo  ul'  the  uollodiou  proct-MB  wa»  exwllent : 
to  lay  dowu  from  a  fluid  a  deposit  of  «oltd  matter  by  the 
I'VApuratioR  uf  »  volatile  wulveiit  vrnn  MuRnd  an<t  beautiful 
uetion. 

•'  The  next  point  in  advauee,  therefore,  wan  to  eoiii- 
bint",  if  poBsible,  with  the  ether  and  gun-eottim  some 
iilher  ftuhsttiuci'  which  being  altto  Mulublu  in  ether  and  ea- 
paWe  of  depuHit  by  the  evaporation  of  the  etlicr,  would 
t-omliine  ohemically  with  the  blimd,  with  the  albuiuin»UH 
t^xudative  matter  of  a  wound,  or  with  purulent  matter. 

"  The  idea  only  wan  wanted  to  neeuru  the  object  in 
view.  There  weh  one  substance  which  answered  all  these 
indicationti — I  mean  tannin.  A  mixture,  theretbre,  of 
xyloidinn,  a  xuhMtauue  roxembling  gim-ciittoti,  and  of 
lauain  was  formed  into  solution  with  ether,  and  frotu 
that  came  what  I  dufi^uated  '  xi/lif-stifptic  ether.' 

"  Brought  into  practice,  the  advantages  of  this  solution 
as  a  means  for  stopjiing  htemorrhage  at  ouce  beearaeubvi- 
i>n«.  IniU-ed,  u«  a  meaus  tor  the  arrest  of  bft'morrhage,  Icsh 
than  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  an  open  vessel,  the 
•pray  leaves  iittlo  to  he  dosired.  The  extreme  cold  prodnceil 
by  the  evaporation  of  the  ether  acts  directly  on  the  water  of 
thebiowl,  thetunnin  solidifieti  the  blood  by  combining  with 
it,  anii  till)  cotton  aets  as  a  ping:  thus  every  indication 
for  arrest  of  ha>morrhage  is  secured. 

"  But  in  observing  the  action  of  the  styptic  upray,  I 
soon  became  impressed  with  another  fact,  viz. ;  that  after 
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tlie  application  to  decomposing  and  fetid  wounds  and 
soree,  the  fetor  entirely  disappeared,  the  wounds  com- 
menced to  heal  with  great  rapidity,  and  a  kind  of  natural 
covering  appeared  to  form  out  of  the  secretion  by  its 
combination  with  the  dressing  above  it. 

"  This  observation  has  led  me  to  simplify  the  applica- 

.  tion  still  further  until  it  has  come  into  this  convenient 

form,  a  mere  solution  capable  of  being  tept  on  the  table 

as  gtira  is  kept,  and,  of  being  applied  with  a  soft  brush 

in  the  same  simple  way. 

"The  process  of  manufacture  of  the  fluid  is  tediono, 
but  suflBciently  easy.  The  object  to  be  aimed  at  is  to 
saturate  ether  Entirely  with  tanniu  and  a  colloidal  sub- 
stance, xyloidine  or  gun-cwtton.  In  the  first  step  of  the 
process,  the  tannin,  rendered  as  pure  as  it  can  be,  in 
treated  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  is  made  to  digest  in 
the  alcohol  for  several  days.  Then  the  ether,  also  abso- 
lute, is  added  until  the  whole  of  the  thick  alcoholic 
mixture  is  rendered  quite  fluid.  Next  the  colloidal  sub- 
stance is  put  in  until  it  ceases  readily  to  dissolve.  For 
the  sake  of  its  very  agreeable  odor,  a  little  tincture  of 
benzoin  is  finally  admixed. 

"The  solution  is  now  ready  for  use.  It  can  be  applied 
directly  with  a  brush,  or  mixed  with  equal  quantities  of 
ether,  it  can  he  applied  in  the  form  of  a  spray.  In  order 
to  give  to  the  fluid  a  short  name  by  which  it  may  be 
known,  I  have  called  it  '■etypticcdhid.' 

"  Properties.  When  the  solution  is  brought  into  con- 
tact with  an  open  surface  of  the  body,  the  resultant  phe- 
nomena are  these ;  the  heat  of  the  body  gradually  vola- 
tilizes the  ether  and  the  alcohol,  and  the  tannin  and  cot- 
ton, as  the  ether  leaves  them,  are  thus  left  stranded  on 
the  surface  in  intimate  combination,  In  proportion  as 
the  ether  passes  ofi",  the  blood  or  the  secretion  of  the  sur- 
face permeates  the  tannin  and  cotton  ;  but  tannin  actw 
directly  upon  albumen,  coagulating  it,  and  transforming^ 
it  into  a  kind  of  membrane,  almost  like  leather.     The 
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cuttiiu  meanwhile  uaitca  the  whole,  gives  Ruhstance  to  the 
mass,  and  adhesive  quality.  When  all  ia  solitUfieJ,  the 
dresdng  becomea,  in  faot,  a  concrete,  having  a  true  or- 
ganic hold  or  hasis  on  the  tissue  ;  and  as  the  tannin,  if 
the  Rolution  be  freely  apjilied,  ia  in  excess,  any  new  exu- 
dative matter  or  blood  is  for  several  hours  taken  up  by  it, 
an  1  the  annealing  is  made  the  nioro  complete, 

"Thus,  by  this  dressing,  the  air  is  excluded  from  every 
possible  {toint  in  every  possible  direction,  not  by  a  mere 
hejjtum,  bat  by  the  combination  of  the  animal  fluids  with 
the  remedy  ;  and  because  the  air  is  excluded  and  fluid 
is  absorbed  there  is  no  decomposition — I'.e.  no  oxidation  ; 
and  because  there  is  no  oxidation  there  iano  irritation. 

"The  styptic  and  adhesive  qualities  of  this  fluid  are 
vasily  demonstrated  by  observing  its  direct  action  on  blood 
ou  serum,  on  pua,  on  albumen.  You  will  see  that  it  solid- 
ifies all  theae  by  mere  contfict  with  them. 

"  To  these  properties  I  must  also  add  that  of  complete 
iJeodorization.  Here  is  putrid  blood,  here  putrid  ovarinu 
Herum,  here  putrid  purulent  substance.  They  are  unap- 
proachable when  laid  on  an  open  surface,  but  we  bring 
them  into  contact  with  the  solution,  and  they  are  deodor- 
ized. Further,  the  decomposed  substance  is  fixed  by  the 
tannin  and  rendered  inert. 

"  Modea  of  Applicoiion.  Having  thus  laid  down  the 
principlee  at  work  in  this  method  of  treatment,  let  me 
next  pass  to  the  modes  of  application.  I  have  here  an 
artificial  limb;  a  portion  of  it  is  covered  with  thin  skin  to 
represent  the  ordinary  skin.  At  one  part,  for  the  space 
iif  six  inches  by  four,  there  is  placed  under  the  skin  a 
spongy  substance  charged  with  blood  and  albuminous 
fluid.  I  will  now  make  an  incision  through  the  skin, 
and  expose  the  bleeding  surface.  Suppose  this  to  be  an 
open  wound,  the  two  flaps  of  an  amputation.  I  close  it 
with  silk  ligatures  in  five  places.  This  done,  I  take  a 
little  cotton-wool,  teaae  it  out  finely  in  a  wineglass,  and 
saturate  it  with  the  styptic  solution.     Next,  with  a  soft 
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ciimt'l-hair  brush,  I  upply  the  soliitiou  freely  over  the 
closed  wound,  letting  it  Ho  between  the  edges.  If  blowl 
exude,  it  simply  emiibines  with  the  sohition,  maVing  h 
muMH  much  like  red  wax,  I  lay  on  the  solution  also  for  ftlittle 
distanct  beyond  the  wound,  aud  wait  a  few  moments  to 
allow  for  the  evaporation  of  tther.  Next  I  tate  from  the 
winegbisa  the  Naturated  ootton-wool  with  forceps,  and  lay 
a  seam  of  it  half  an  inch  wide  and  the  eighth  of  an  inch 
in  thickness  over  the  line  of  inciHion,  Finally,  I  coat  tht' 
whole  over  with  another  layer  of  the  solution,  and  wait 
until  the  laj'or  is  nearly  dry,  cover  with  a  little  dry 
cotton,  and,  if  pressure  be  necessary,  carry  over  the 
whole  a  bandage, 

"  If  time  is  a  matter  of  importance,,  the  evaporation  of 
the  fluid  can  be  hastened  by  gently  blowing  with  tht' 
warm  breath  over  the  solution  as  each  layer  of  it  is  ap- 
plied with  the  brush. 

"  Presuming  that  a  cavity  has  to  be  treated,  the  fluitl 
is  often  more  neatly  and  handily  used  as  spray.  Thus, 
in  treating  the  roof  of  the  mouth  for  carious  bone,  or  in 
plugging  a  bleeding  alveolar  cavity  after  extraction  of 
a  tooth,  the  spray  is  excellent,  \Vc  begin  in  such  a  case 
by  applying  the  spray  direct  to  the  bleeding  surface,  anri 
when  B  layer  of  deposit  is  formed  we  use  that  as  a  foun- 
dation for  a  thin  layer  of  cotton-woo!  ready  saturated  in 
the  solution.  Then  we  reapply  the  spray,  and  again  cot- 
ton, until  the  whole  operation  is  complete, 

"  For  bleeding  or  fetid  discharge  from  the  uterus  or 
vagina  the  spray  is  not  advisable,  because  of  the  intro- 
duction of  air.  Here  injection  by  the  syringe  is  the  best 
process,  followed,  if  need  be,  by  a  plug  of  cotton-wool 
saturated  with  the  sohition, 

"  In  cases  of  compound  fracture,  after  the  parts  have 
been  brought  into  apposition  as  far  as.  is  possible  and  fixed 
in  the  uecessary  position  the  fluid  should  be  poured  slowly 
into  the  open  cavity  so  as  to  fill  it.  Then  the  parts  ex- 
ternally should  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  cotton-wool 
saturated  with  the  solution. 
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"On  "[leu  (.■RtU't'r,  mill  .m  sii]iiiiirHtiiiji  or  duciiin|n.Miii;' 
•iirfaces,  the  Holiiliitri  may  Iil*  IVeely  a)iiili(Ml  with  llic 
linish,  ami  af^rwani  tin'  [iiirtH  may  Itp  o»vert'il  with  eot- 
luQ-wuul  Hatumtoil  with  thi'  duitl. 

"  In  no  case  iicwl  th«ri.'  hn  any  I'lUr  that  irritation  will 
rullitw  th«  ap)i1i(.-ati»n  of  llic  nuliitioii,  On  the  contrary, 
[lie  aotiuu  oi"  it  in  so  ptiroly  ni-gntivi-  that,  it  might  he 
i")nwileri.*(l  a  Hwlativu.  It  i»  nut  stioh  in  the  technical 
ti-uasof  tlif  term,  hut  it  ancflk-tuttUy  c<ivith  the  wuiiii'le«! 
iml  BUsc'vptibli!  aurlaceH  »«  tti  Diuiutain  what  is  virtimlly 
II  Kedative  influcnw. 

"After  a  ircdh  wuund  has  bwn  onw  iln-KHfd  witii  iIiIh 
Hiliitiun,  it  roquires  hut  little  further  treatment.  In  tlie 
mae  nf  small  wmindK  tht-y  may  bo  safely  left  with  one 
IrcMing,  In  prooeHB  of  eure  tho  dressing  will  slowly  bt* 
ihruwn  uff  in  tlit>  furm  nf  a  thick  Hoale,  and  ligature^*  will 
iliiu  spun  Ian  euiuly  oome  away.  Even  when  the  wound  iH 
tery  large,  as  aftor  aminitatiun,  it  is  not  desirahle  to  try 
oQlien  the  wound  unless  there  be  syntomic  symi>toins. 
n  stlL'h  «iw,  in  <irder  to  remove  the  ilresfing  without 
uiin,  the  bandage,  if  It  lie  adlierent,  must  be  spouged  at 
be  adherent  parts  with  a  mixture  of  aleidiol  and  vther, 
■r  with  alcohol  and  water  ;  this  will  sot  everythinj;  at 
ibeny  with  ease  and  cleanliness.  Water  alouc  must  on 
10  account  be  tised,  iieitlier  hot  qor  cold. 

•'  The  Fli'K>  is  Pkalthe.— From  tliese  directions  I  nmy 
low  moTc  to  the  recital  of  a  few  typical  cases  in  which 
his  scilntion  has  been  I'lnployed. 

"  HfitiHtrrhugv  iifli-.r  'fii'lh  Sxtraotttm.  M  the  request 
if  my  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  A,  Rogers,  of  Hanover  Square, 

was  summoned  on  May  yth,  IQCIi,  at  10  a.  m,,  to  see  a 
oting  gentleman  who  wan  Miiferiug  from  a  ilaugerous 
iwiuorrhagc  from  an  alvenlar  cavity  from  which  a  large 
mdnr  tooth  had  been  extracted.  Mr.  Rogers  had  ex- 
raeted  the  t<Joth  at  5  o'eloek  on  tlic  previou8  evening, 
md  from  then  until  my  arrival  the  bleeding  had  never 
taaed,     I  learned  from  the  parents  that  all  their  thildren 
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Hiiffered  from  the  hsemorrhagic  tendency  in  an  extreme 
degree.  The  young  man  was  now  in  a  state  of  very 
great  exhaustion,  and  the  flow  of  fluid  blood  was  still 
continuous.  Laying  him  upon  the  floor,  with  his  head 
raised,  1  applied  the  styptic,  in  the  form  of  spray,  directly 
into  the  bleeding  cavity,  and  with  such  force  at  flrst  as 
to  dislodge  the  little  pool  of  blood  there.  Continuing  the 
spray,  I  was  soon  gratified  at  seeing  complete  arrest  of 
the  htemorrhage.  I  now  placed  in  the  cavity  a  small 
pledget  of  cotton-wool  saturated  with  the  fluid,  pressed 
it  firmly  home,  and  covered  it  with  spray ;  thus,  layer 
upon  layer,  I  not  only  filled  the  cavity  with  cotton-wool 
and  firmly-set  styptic,  hut  builded  up  the  space  between 
the  two  adjoining  teeth  with  the  same  substances  until 
the  gap  in  the  middle  looked  as  if  filled  with  what  the 
dentists  call  a  bone  block.  The  bleeding  was  entirely 
arrested  from  that  moment,  and  recovery  was  jierfect. 
There  was  no  sign  of  irritation  in  the  wound,  and  when, 
four  days  afterward,  the  plug  came  away,  all  the  struc- 
tures beneath  were  healed. 

"  Severe  Hemorrhage  from  Necrosis  of  fke  Upper  Maxilla. 
A  gentleman  suffering  ftom  syphilis,  extremely  aggrava- 
ted by  excess  of  mercury,  was  last  year  brought  under 
the  care  of  ray  friends  Messrs,  Musgrave  and  Milson,  of 
St.  John's-wood,  I  saw  the  patient  with  them  in  consul- 
tation many  times,  and  were  all  in  much  anxiety  in 
regard  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  The  mucus  membrane 
of  the  roof  was  thickened,  red,  percolated,  and  ofl'ensive  ; 
the  fetor  was  almost  unbearable,  and  every  evidence  of 
necrosed  bone  was  present.  The  soft  covering  of  the 
palate  at  length  gave  way,  and  the  soft  parts  ulcerated, 
and  about  midnight  on  October  16,  the  necrosed  bone 
loosened,  and  was  partly  displaced.  la  this  way,  the 
two  descending  palatine  arteries  were  severed,  and  the 
most  sudden  and  profuse  hannorrhage  followed.  I  was 
summoned,  and  soon  after  ray  arrival,  Mr,  Milson  also 
came.     Unfortunately,  we  had  to  seud  some  distance  for 
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the'stj^ticflaid,  butmeauwhile  wc  tried,  quite  incfi'wtuul- 
ly,  to  plug  with  the  pcrcliloriiie  of  iron,  and  wi-re  tom- 
liellcd  lo  trust  to  pressure  wiili  the  fingers.  When  the 
gtfptic  Rrrired,  we  played  it  freely  in  tlie  form  of  spray 
over  the  bleeding  p<iint».  tind  with  inntaut  effect  in  8toi>- 
ping  the  loss  of  blood.  Then  we  plugged  earefiilly  with 
cottiin,  saturating  eacb  layer  with  the  spray,  and  simiu 
tlie  mass  wt  firmly,  and  nn  mure  hiood  waj*  lost.  By  the 
time  we  had  controlled  the  bleeding,  we  were  gratified  by 
tlie  arrival  of  Mr.  Paget,  whom  we  had  Nummoiied  ;  and 
as  he,  from  having  already  tried  the  styptiCj  was  content 
to  truHt  to  it,  wv  did  uo  more.  It  is  the  fuet  that  this 
I>atient  lost  five  pintHof  hlood  before  the  fluid  wai  used, 
but  the  hjemorrhage  did  not  return,  the  fetor  no  longer 
was  present:  and  a  few  daytt  later,  assisted  by  Mr.  Mil- 
wn,  I  removed  the  dead  bone.  The  removal  laid  biire  a 
wide  ulcerated  surface  or  cavity,  which  we  continued  to 
plug  with  the  styptic  or  cotton-wiwil ;  and  so  perfeet  has 
lipen  the  healing  process  that  the  cavity  would  now  bear 
sn  artificial  ptate.  —Med.  Times  and  OtueHe. 
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Z/iseasetl  Meat. — Dr.  Letheby  has  recently  published  an  in- 
teresting paper  on  this  siibje:'t  from  which  we  glean  the  leading 

(ftCtfl. 

The  Doctor  enperintendB  the  inepection  of  butcher's  meat  for 
the  city  of  London,  and  some  idea  of  the  labours  performed  by 
the  inspectors  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that,  during  the 
six  years  in  which  the  examination  of  meats  has  been  conducted, 
D«arly  six  hundred  tone  have  been  condemned  and  driven  out  of 
the  mnrket.     The  inspectors  have  been  instructed  to  seize 

1.  The  carcaees  and  jointn  of  all  animals  which  have  died 
from  aceident  or  disease. 

2.  The  meat  of  Hniuiols  showing  signs  of  acute  inilammutDry 
dii«a0e,  and  of  recent  ploetic  exudation,  for  instance,  of  all  ex- 
hibitjag  traces  of  pleuro-jmeumonia. 
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'A.    The  meat  of  all  animals  Blaughtered  during  parturition. 

4.    All  meat  Infected  witli  parasitic  disease. 

b.     The  flesh  of  antniale  tainted  with  physic. 

6.  Thti  meat  of  animals  wasted  by  lingering  disease,  being 
Kerous,  pale,  wet,  and  flabby. 

T.    All  meat  in  a  high  state  of  pntrefaction. 

Dr.  Letheby  gives  several  distinguishing  marks  of  good  and 
bad  meat. 

Thus,  good  meat  is  neither  of  a  pale  pinkish  color,  nor  of  a 
dark  purple  tint.  The  former  indicates  disease,  the  latter  natural 
death,  or  acute  fever.  Good  meat  is  marbled  by  small  veins 
lat  which  is  hard  and  auety,  and  never  wet ;  while  that 
diseased  meat  is  soft  and  watery,  often  Ukejslly  or  sodden  parch' 
ment.  Healthy  meat  feels  firm  and  somewhat  elastic  and  scarce- 
ly moistens  the  fingers,  while  diseased  meat  is  soft  and  wet,  often 
KO  much  so  that  serum  runs  from  it.  Good  meat  has  little  odour 
and  that  not  dleogreeable,  while  diseased  meat  smells  faint  and 
cadaverous,  and  often  emits  the  odour  of  medicine,  eepecially 
when  fresh  cut,  or  minced  and  treated  with  hot  water. 

Good  meat  shrinks  little  in  cooking,  while  bad  meat  Bhrivelf 
or  Ijoila  to  pieces.  These  differences  are  owing  to  an  undue 
proportion  of  serum  in  the  meat,  and  to  excess  of  gelatinous  or 
intercellular  tissue,  fat  and  true  muscular  fibre  being  more  or 
leBH  deficient.  The  average  loss  of  weight  of  sound  beef,  on 
drying,  is  73,3  per  cent,  and  of  mutton  71.5  percent,  while  dis- 
eased beef  loses  76,1  per  cent,  and  bad  mutton  78.2  per  cent. 
The  juice  of  good  meat  is  slightly  acid  an<l  abounds  in  potash, 
while  that  of  bad  meat  is  alkaline  and  soda  predominates  in   it. 

The  relatione  of  bad  meat  to  disease  in  those  who  eat  it  art- 
somewhat  obscure.  We  know  indeed  that  trichinaoaxi  communi- 
i;ate  itself  to  man,  and  that  qfalicercuM  in  pork  or  mutton  be- 
i^omes  tape-worm  in  human  inteetines.  It  has  been  asserted, 
however,  on  good  authority,  that  diseased  meat  may  be  eaten 
with  impunity.  Dr.  Letheby,  however,  traced  an  endemic  of 
sickness,  vomiting  and  great  prostration  of  strength  to  some 
Mflusages  made  from  a  cow  slaughtered  while  laboring  under 
pleuro-pneumonia.  He  quotes  the  African  traveller.  Dr.  Living- 
stone, to  the  effect  that  the  meat  of  animals  slaughtered  while 
suffering  from  this  disease,  produces  malignant  carbuncle  iu 
those  who  eat  it.     He  corroborates  this  statement  by  citing  ata- 
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;IJc9  to  show  that  after  the  importatioD  of  pleuro-pneiinionia 
cattle  from  Holland,  de&thx  from  carbuncle  increaaed  more 
an  !>ti-fold,  and  the  mortalitj  from  pblegmoQ  multiplied  thirty- 
Id.  This  ill  effect  of  this  kind  of  diseased  beef  cannot  be 
rtitroyed  or  mitigated  by  boiling  or  roasting. 


RcproducHfm  of  Bane. — Much  has  of  late  years  been  said  of 
\t  power  of  periosteum  to  restore  great  waste  of  bone.  We 
ud  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Bo»Um  Medwal  and  Surgical 
oumal  a  case  reported  by  Dr.  Henry  J.  Bigelow  which  ia  bo  in- 
ructive  that  we  make  space  for  a  brief  abstract. 

A  light-haired,  unhealthy  looking  man,  of  a  scrofulous  family, 
ijured  hla  elbow  which  swelled  and  gave  him  great  pain.  Such 
telling  and  pain  always  accompanied  all  subsequent  injuries  of 
le  same  joint,  for  five  years.  Towards  the  close  of  that  period, 
dtulous  openings  made  their  appearance,  communicating  from 
ne  side  of  the  limb  to  the  other,  and  discharging  a  thin  sanious 
quid.  The  incision  revealed  in  the  humerus  a  cavity,  the  eize 
I  an  almond,  lined  with  caries.  Three  months  afterwards,  the 
)rmation  of  abcesses  having  continued,  the  joint  waa  opened. 
he  ends  of  all  three  bones  were  much  diseased,  and  the  head  of 
le  radios,  together  with  about  an  inch  of  the  ulna  and  the  same 
mount  of  the  humerus,  was  excised.  The  periosteum,  being 
rmly  attached  to  the  coral-like  surface  of  the  bones,  was  torn 
ut  from  these  inequalities,  and  the  wound  was  closed,  the  peri- 
steum being  allowed  to  remain  within.  The  oonstitutional 
rritation still  continuing,  6ve  months  after  the  excision,  the  arm 
,'ag  amputated.  About  a  year  following  the  amputation,  the 
UD  died  of  pulmonary  consumption. 

Upon  dissection  of  the  amputated  arm,  it  was  found  that  both 
Le  condyles  of  the  humerus,  as  well  as  the  process  for  the  at* 
achment  of  the  flexors  and  esteusore  had  been  reproduced  by 
he  perioateum.  

Tin  QntBertUnlit]/  of  EUctricUy  and  Heat  is  illustrated  by 
icining  a  bar  of  antimony  and  another  of  bismuth,  end  to  end, 
uid  paanng  a  current  of  eleotrioity  through  them,  first  from  the 
[iDe  end  uid  then  from  the  other.  The  current  paaeing  &om  the 
tntUQosy  to  the  biamuth  will  be  found,  by  proper  tests,  to  part 
with  ft  portion  of  ita  elMtrical  int«n9ity  at  the  junction,  and  to 
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ilevelope  increased  beat.  That  passing  from  .the  bismuth,  on 
tlie  contrary,  will  manifest  increased  electricftl  tension,  evidently 
at  the  expense  of  the  pre-existing  heat,  for  the  bar  at  that  point 
V!\\\  be  colder  than  before  the  current  passed.  The  same  prin- 
ciple has  been  applied  by  General  Moriu,  so  as  to  produce  a  self- 
registering  electrical  thermometer.  A  thermo-electric  battery — 
developing  electricity  by  the  application  of  heat — is  arranged 
with  one  extremity  of  the  pile  in  a  medium  of  uniform  and  low 
temperature  (ice)  and  the  other  in  the  medium  the  temperature 
of  which  is  to  be  measured.  A  needle  is  magnetized  by  the 
thermo-electric  current  produced  by  this  temperature,  and  its 
consequent  deflection  from  a  certain  natural  position  is  regis- 
tered by  punctures  made  by  a  dial  of  paper  which  is  caused  hy 
clockwork  to  complete  a  revolution  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 
aIbo  to  rise  to  meet  the  puncturing  point  at  equal  intervals, 
hours,  half  hours,  etc.,  as  may  he  desired.  The  punctures  made 
lit  the  several  hours  will  imlicate  by  their  variation  from  a  cir- 
cle, the  changes  of  temperature  throughout  the  day. 


Charcoal. — The  interesting  mystery  of  the  power  of  charcoal 
to  absorb,  condense  and  change  gases  to  vapors,  engages  contin- 
ued investigation.  Among  the  latest  observations  reported,  the 
remarkable  chemical  activity  in  charcoal  saturated  with  oxygen 
i*  displayed  in  the  conversion  of  moist  sulphurous  acid  and  sul- 
]ihuretted  hydrogen  to  sulphuric  acid  ;  common  alchohol  to 
noetic  acid,  and  amylic  alcohol  to  valerianic  acid ;  indicating  a 
l«)wer  of  oxidation  extending  to  a  very  wide  range  of  efi'ecta, 
but  to  which  ammonia  showed  an  exception.  The  condition  in 
which  oxygen  exists  so  largely  and  actively  in  charcoal  is  yet  a 
myctcry. 

Formation  of  Cells  in  Animal  Bodies. — Mr.  E.  Montgomery 
lias  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  a  paper  on  this  subject, 
in  which  he  removes  even  cell-growth  back  among  the  processes 
actuated  by  the  physical  and  chemical  forces  alone. 

Ee  calls  attention  first  to  the  fact  that  cells  of  low  organiza- 
tion, chiefly  those  of  cancerous  tumours,  upon  the  addition  of 
water,  expanded  far  beyond  their  ordinary  limits  and  at  last 
were  lost  amid  the  surrounding  medium.     He  thinks  this  phe- 
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:p)icable  only  on  the  assumption  tbftt  the  so-called 
tella  are  really  uniformly  viscid  globules  which  afaeorb  water  till 
they  are  finally  liquefied.  The  nuclei  did  not  always  show  this 
change.  ;      : 

Id  embr}'onic  tissues  and  ia  Various  tumours,  «ii^le  nuclei 
were  seen,  eit^h  surroundsd  _bj!;»^  dhred  ot;  granukr  '  iuattei\ 
■On  the  addition -oi'  water,  8ometiia»»s  bulge  wocld  take  place  or. 
the  edge  of  the  granu:ar,m:Ma^.ipoFeaHing  to  a  slobi<l^  and  fiiel- 
\y  doating  off;  at  ot$#rs^,thp-,jvhp]?  grpjiula- jjti^  wovld  x«fn 
into  a  globule  inclosing  the  nucleus  In  it^  centre,  and  assuming 
the  form  of  a  typical  cell.  Sometimes  again,  several  nuclei  were 
connected  with  a  granular  maw<,  which,  developing  into  a  glo- 
bule, enclosed  them  all.  resembling  in  final  developement,  the 
"mother  cell."  The  cell,  therefore  he  reckons  as  really  a  viscid 
j;lobule. 

In  searching  for  a  substance  which  would  lurnish  such  results, 
he.  finally  hit  upon  myeline.  To  this,  dry  and  amorphous, 
uater  wa.s  added  and  from  nil  the  free  margins,  slender  tubes, 
'ometimes  closely  resembling  nerve- tube.s,  shot  forth.  When 
white  of  egg  was  added,  globules  weie  formed.  With  serum, 
(he  globules  exhibit  lively  molecular  motions. 

The  author  thinks  he  has  definitely  ruled  out  the  vital  force. 
We  cannot  echo  his  shouts  of  triumph.  It  remains  to  be  proved 
first  that  living  cells  are  always  viscid  globules;  secondly  that 
myeline  will  always  generate  nerve-tubes  and  globules  by  its  own 
inherent  forces,  and  thirdly  that  myeline  is  the  foundation  of  all 
living  tissue.  When  this  is  done,  Mr.  Montgomery  will  have  to 
account  lor  the  reproduction  of  similar  tissues  from  similar  living 
membranes  e.  g.  bone  from  periosteum,  &c.  We  think  our  author's 
jubilation  a  little  premature. 

The  Air  Treatnunf. — M.  Boisson  has  introduced  a  method  of 
treating  superficial  wounds  by  a  jet  of  air  from  the  common 
bellows,  immediately  forming  a  dried  film  over  the  exposed 
flesh,  beneath  which  healing  is  greatly  facilitated  and  other  ob- 
vious advantages  secured.  Burns  which  have  removed  the  skin 
may  be  treated  advantageously  in  this  way. 


Physiology  of  Respiration. — Pettenkofer  has  developed  some 
very  remarkable  facts  in  connection  with  this  important  function. 
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He  ban  found  that  there  ia  a  decimal  variation  in  it.  analugoiu- 
to  that  which  obtainB  in  plants.  The  lant  named  organism 
evolve  oiygen  during  the  day  and  carbonic  acid  at  night.  Ani- 
mals exhijp'tli^  ^8  l;^gect>th^ir  customary  antithesis  to  vegeta- 
bles. They  ^Tolve  Mipbomij  aefd  in  large  quantities  during  the 
'"i^l  Wftflly  ti-^^OcAve  <r&  :aLsaUl&r.VI|!vit/,:}Chile  at  night 
•iAkbf  la^  u^  aXame  b^'oxygc^-T jr>'fhe  Yei^litrftitetitA  of  the  follow 
jia^  da/.;  f^iwe^^entt  oii  marin^tit^^jthat  these  animals  ac- 
..•ttpily.niptfasiiftJA-eig^tyd'nrtngAii^ri;  wjjter  sleep,  and  in  the- 
case  of  a  man  who  occupied  Pettenkofer's  apparatus  for  two  nighte. 
it  was  shown  that  during  the  hours  of  darkness  he  absorbed  200 
grammes  more  oxygen  than  he  exhaled  carbonic  acid.  Hence  it 
is  apparent  that  there  is  no  direct  oxidation  of  tissue  or  food 
"  into  the  ultimate  products  of  combnstion,  water  and  carbonic- 
acid.  Indeed  it  is  now  known  that  thin  change  does  not  take 
place  immediately  even  in  ordinary  combustion.  Intermediate 
products  are  formed  in  both  cases,  these  being  of  course  most 
numerous  in  the  slower  oxidation  in  the  animal  body. 

There  appears  to  be  a  direct  relation  between  the  injection  of 
albumen  and  the  absorption  of  oxygen.  The  more  albumen  ip 
taken  in  with  the  food,  the  more  oxygen  is  absorbed  at  night, 
and  the  less  albumen  is  consumed,  the  less  capacity  has  the  body 
for  taking  of  oxygen  during  sleep.  In  diseasen  of  defective  assimi- 
lation the  storage  of  oxygen  is  heavily  diminished. 

The  blood  corpuscles,  to  use  a  simile  of  Pettenkofer's  are  a 
fleet  laden  with  oxygen  and  carried  to  the  most  distant  organs, 
when  part  of  it  is  used  up  for  the  work  actually  going  on  and 
part  is  stored  for  future  use.  Carbonic  acid  constitutes 
the  return  freight  of  these  minute  vessels,  which,  miscroscopic  as 
they  are,  nevertheless  carry  forward  and  backwards  a  load  of 
four  and  a  half  jKiunds  of  each  of  these  cargoes.  By  day  they 
export  carbonic  acid ;  by  night  they  import  oxygen  and  earn.- 
it  to  every  part  of  the  system,  so  that  it  may  be  ready  through- 
out the  organism  to  supply  the  combustion  of  the  following  day. 


Injluence  of  Alchohol  on  lempercUare  of  thr  Body. — Dra.  Ring- 
er and  Richer  state,  as  the  result  of  a  series  of  experiments 
on  this  question,  that  alcohol  in  poisonous  doses  decidedly  lowers 
the  temperature  of  persons  in  health.  In  onlinary  doses  it  slight- 
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ly  ilfjireMed  tlie  temperature  in  eight  out  of  eipveu  emeu.  In 
felirili;  L-onditions  its  olfect  on  tint  temperature  of  the  body  is 
ticjth  trifling  Hiid  temporary. 

AVAirr  Sprap  m  Strimffulat-ed  /fcrma. — Dr.  Joljn  Barclay, 
rejwit*  in  the  Britinh  Mwiical  journal,  a  case  of  strangulated 
beniia.  in  which  rediietion  waii  accomplii^he'I  ufter  the  use  of 
ether  upray.  The  pain  indiiceil  by  the  most  gentle  handling  of 
the  hernial  tiiutor  vntn  no  intense,  that  Dr.  B.  had  to  desist  from 
taxie.  Having  brought  M'illi  him  Richardson  x  ether  ^pray  appa- 
Mtiis,  thinking  it  might  be  lii-efni  in  lieu  of  ice, — it  wiis  deter- 
mined to  invert  the  patient,  apply  the  ether  epmy  Hhort  of 
freeiting  the  skin,  then  to  attempt  the  reduetioM.  and.  if  fuilure 
wiui  the  resnil.  to  operate  by  the  knife. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTM  ENT. 

lAulid  KdunUivu. — An  llic  tinii-  BiiproachFH  ri>r  IW  mcrtiii};  iif  tlii' 
AiiiRriraii  Ileulal  Aiuuxjlaliiiu.  in  ('incinnull,  (on  the  liwt  Timubty  in  tliU 
iDontli.1  we  nre  remiriileil  of  wime  cif  ilie  vieWH  iwlvaiiciii  hI  llie  InkI 
ntn'iing  lielil  in  Hostun.  I)y  I'lTlniii  niimilicni  of  IIiIm  Ixiily.  iliu'inK  llip 
dtiniwinn  of  tlii'  i>ulij(K'l  of  Di'titut  ICrliii'ution. 

Wliili-  llii>  iiiHjorUy  nf  llii»i*  h  Ii'>  i'iil.'ii>.'im1  in  rlilH  dii^'Unnion  cliil  junticc 
to  tbe  ULitirinit  ilevolion.  Iiolli  nx  I'l'v'nriln  i.-nerjuiy.  riine  nml  mmns,  nf  tlic 
PruftaHint  of  liip  ililTfrmit  Dc-iiiiil  CnUr^M:  yel  llien-  wrn-  iuimr  wlio 
plai-inl  a  vrrylow  iwtinmli'  U]>iiii  Ilii^  tnhonof  tlimii!,  wlio  liHVe  been  !n- 
lanjiDiiiUlinKiviDKIHwUioii  lo  the  proTeeiiion  orwliiehilteyiireniifliilien'. 
Dmtal  Collegiatu  Etiunttion  needs  ilie  HU|iiM>rl  of  tlie  jinifeSHlnn,  and 
ir  tliF  tyMcin  b  not  allo^licr  iKrrTnrl  in  ili>  tliniry,  wliicli  we  freely  ad- 
mit. Iu>w.  we  ofk,  ia  it  ti)  lie  improvetl  by  iiueli  Bteotian  jirejudlees  us  il 
mrrir.  willi  ?  Every  dcntnl  praelilioner  should  lie  an  HdviK-ate  of  ('ollegl- 
■tp  edumtlon  and  Icntiiy,  liy  lite  iiainslie  take*  to  encourage  il,  Ids  genBc 
of  llie  ireaouni  he  or  olher*  liave  receivoil.  lie  should  sland  raitldally 
by  tliiidr  men  wlioniH/meel  willi  jiopular  prejudice  lMteHUKe<irilielrelforI:t 
in  helisif  of  n  iH>ii(.-y  no  vritu- :  and  filiould  wize  every  opportunity  liy  Idti 
pen,  hin  llpH  and  \m  influence,  to  ligtiten  the  bunlcns  and  rcspunsihltltien 
of  tUiwe,  upon  wbinii  Hucli  burdens  fall.  He  iihould  Itean  open  and  deter- 
mined eluunpion  of  aU  ttiat  tends  to  elevHtc  the  statiui  of  the  profeMion ; 
br  by  811  doing,  he  will  not  only  add  to  his  owu  reputation,  but  will  serve 
bin  vncalion  well,  and  guani  the  conimunily  IVom  tl     art  n     rie. 

Tbf*  denuuxl  for  a  high  order  of  iDtelligcnec  in  u  n  ess  n  was 
OL-vcr  Dinre  impemlivo  than  at  the  present,  and  th  f  un.  p  on  sea  to 
inriea^e  ilic  demand  almoHt  lieyond  the  jiowcr  ii  m  n  on  on. 
EilunU'  the  memlient  of  a  [irofiiwion  and  you  giie  ra   k  m  to 

■he  pfofeiwiikin  Itticlf. 


Editorial  Dejtariment. 

Hawtt'  Tongue  aiid  Duet  Vtmtfmmar.. — Binee  Van  ittt«Dtiiun  of  Ihe  pro- 
fcBsion  was  first  directed  to  the  adhesive  i>roperty  of  gold,  and  llie  man- 
ner of  using  It  in  tliix  form,  h  number  of  appliances  have  l>een  invented 
to  overcome  the  trouble  arising  fVom  the  flow  of  Biili||a  and  the  ini>vv- 
mentB  of  the  tongue.  None  of  them,  however,  appear  to  annwer  ilie 
purpose  80  well  as  the  simple  appliance  of  Dr.  G.  W,  Haw«>,  so  nioditieil 
by  Dr.  W.  N,  Morrison  aH  lo  render  it  an  IndispenBlble  instninient  in  till- 
ing the  Inferior  teeth. 

By  the  use  of  this  Iniitnmient  the  movi-nientH  of  the  tongue  are  arresle*!, 
the  flow  of  saliva  checketl,  and  Ihe  operations  upon  the  inferior  molars  an<I 
bicuspids  readily  performed,  without  llie  annoyance  lo  the  patient  whicli 
retiulls  IVom  filling  tlie  mouth  with  napkins.  "With  this  inxlmnienl  Uio 
tongue  may  be  clamped  down  in  phice  and  kept  in  position  aa  long  as  de- 
sired." "  Tlie  sublingual  and  submaxillary  ducts  may  be  very  efTeclually 
olotie«l  by  placing  upon  them  rolls  or  pads  of  bibulous  pujH-r  l>efore  apply- 
ing the  compress;  a  |>ad  of  pBi>pr  or  cloth  Rliould  also  Im>  placed  on  th« 
tongue  l)efore  applying  the  insti'umenl."  It  is  no  eSe<:tual  in  accomplisli- 
ing  the  puriKwe  for  which  It  is  designed,  tliat  we  feel  no  hesitation  in  re- 
commending it  to  the  prof^MMon  as  the  most  nNef\il  Instnimrnt  of  the  kind 
which  Ims  ever  Iwen  Invented. 

Krnan.— In.  Ihc  article  on  "  The  File  iis  a  LK-ntnl  Inmruuwnt"  in  th<' 
May  No,  of  the  Journal,  in  tlie/crf  sentence  of  the  Odrd  gmrngrapli  tliP 
verb  "to  Iw"  l)efore  the  won!  "rememberwl"  is  superfluous. 

In  the  second  sentence  of  the  same  paragrajih  instead  of  the  hyphen 
connecting  the  words  "soldering — dental,"  there  should  lie  a  comma. 

In  the  third  line  of  the  fifth  paragraph  read  the  word  "derivable"  for 
"desirable."  In  the  ftreiitti  line  of  the  eight  paragnipli  read  "divert" 
instead  ol "  direct," 

In  the  article  on  "Osmosis"  in  May  No.  I6th  jiage,  2'!th  line  rrad' 
"inversed"  instead  of  "increased." 

tWrecHoii. — In  the  ,Iune  No.  of  Dental  (Jmauv  appears  a  very  favontble 
notice  of  the. 4f«.  Jour,  of  Ikutnl  Seicnfe.tar  which  we  feel  much  indebted 
to  Prof  McQulllen, 

In  the  same  article  reference  Is  made  to  a  paragraph  which  appeared  in 
the  Editorial  matter  of  the  May  No,  of  our  Journal,  confesBing  lo  a  feel- 
ing of  disappointment  on  our  part  that  the  Gonaum  bad  passed  over  with- 
out notice,  certain  minutes  in  the  proceedings  of  tiie  Association  of  the 
Colleges  of  Dentistry.  We  clieerfully  take  the  ttrst  opportunity  present- 
ing, to  correct  the  |)aragrsi)li  refcixed  to,  the  able  article  of  Prof  McQull- 
len on  Dental  Education,  published  in  the  May  No,  of  llie  Co»mo»,  ren- 
dering this  acknowledgment  necessary.  It  Is  but  doing  justice  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Vostmi  to  say,  that  he  was  very  decided  and  uncompromising  in 
his  opposition  to  the  conferring  of  degrees  irregularly,  while  the  sub- 
ject was  being  discussed  iil  the  last  meeting  of  llie  Association, 
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"  Dentistry  as  a  Fine  Art."    No.  3. 

By  Norman  W.  Kikgslby,  Professor  of  Dental  Art  and 
Mechftninm,  in  the  New  York  College  of  Dentistry, 

Ik  tlie  proceding  articles  we  have  endeavored  to  make 
the  distinction  between  dental "  Art"  and  dental  "  Hech- 
aDism"  clear  and  unmistakable,  claiming  for  dental  art  a 
wider  range  than  is  generally  accorded  to  it. 

The  fundamental  principles  which  govern  it  being  the 
Eamc  as  those  which  govern  other  departments  of  Fine 
Arts,  we  quoted  language  which  had  been  applied  to 
them. 

Principles,  are  necessarily  general  in  their  character. 

Their  special  relation  to  our  own  department,  wo  pro- 
pose to  consider  in  the  following  pages. 

Iq  the  oonstmction  of  an  artificial  denture,  everything 
that  relates  to  its  appearance,  belongs  to  Art ;  everything 
that  affects  its  utility,  is  controlled  by  mechanism. 

It  is  not  only  possible  therefore,  but  very  common  to  see, 
artificial  teeth  that  are  worn  with  great  comfort  and  may 
be  u  serviceable  as  any  that  can  be  made,  and  not  a  single 
element  of  true  art  has  entered  into  their  construction. 


Dentistry  as  a  Fine  Art. 

The  adaptation  to  the  jaws,  and  the  articulation  for 
masticatiDg  purposes,  iu  these  days  of  plastic  materials, 
involves,  no  skill  beyond  that  possessed  by  many  a  carpenter 
throughout  the  land  ;  but  the  form  and  color  of  the  teeth 
selected,  their  arrangement  with  each  other,  and  the  adap- 
tation of  the  whole  to  the  demands  of  the  unimpaired  feat- 
ures, present  an  appearance  which  is  a  grim  satire  upon 
Dentistry  as  an  Art. 

With  the  methods  of  construction  now  in  common  use, 
and  with  the  expectations  of  patients,  in  regard  to  time, 
and  remuneration,  it  is  a  di£Scult  task  to  remedy  the  evil. 

But  the  fault  lies  with  the  patient  only  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent ;  with  the  ordinary  facilities  given  to  the  dentist,  he 
fails  most  signally  to  make  the  most  of  them.  The  taete 
of  the  profession  is  at  a  low  standard.  The  teeth  often  se- 
lected from  a  large  variety,  show  such  a  want  of  an  apprecia- 
tion oi  the  fitness  of  things,  that  it  is  a  wonder  that  they 
are  acceptable  to  the  patient. 

It  may  be  argued  that,  with  the  present  practice  of  de- 
pending upon  mannfacturers  for  a  supply,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  make  from  a  limited  stock  just  what  the  cose  in 
hand  demands,  and  thus  the  dentist  would  throw  upon  tha 
manufacturer  the  responsibility  of  the  failure.  It  is  very 
true  that  the  stock  of  artificial  teeth,  of  any  or  all  the 
manufacturerers  has  never  come  upas  a  whole  to  what  ought 
to  be  the  requirements  of  an  educated  and  appreciative 
profession,  but  it  is  after  all  not  so  much  the  fault  with  the 
individual  productions  in  the  market,  as  it  is  the  total 
want  of  taste,  and  artistic  skill  in  the  adaptation  of  even 
imperfect  means.  There  has  not  been  a  time  within  fifteen 
years  hut  what  teeth  have  been  made  which  could  be  so 
arranged  as  to  fulfil  to  a  considerable  extent,  an  artist's 
ideal. 

While  the  productions  of  the  manufacturer  have  been, 
and  are  still,  exceedingly  faulty  as  perfect  imitations  of  na- 
ture ;  they  have  been,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  fully  up  to 
the  requirements  of  a  profession  devoid  of  lesthetic  culture. 
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Takiog  the  jinifeasion  ns  a  wliole,  the  mrtniifiicturors  liava 
probably  id  this  respect  been  the  eiliicatore,  rather  than  the 
followers. 

This  is  evidently  reversing  the  natiinil  order  uf  thiags. 
Manatacturera  arc  but  coinmercial  men  actuated  by  the 
love  of  gain,  govorned  by  the  laws  of  trade — demand  and 
sniiidy — and  it  its  a  slianieful  comment  iipuTi  a  j)rotea8i(tn  ol 
thf  pretensiuns  of  Dentistry  that  a  trade  which  cares  only 
to  supply  what  is  deiunmlcd,  should  liave  the  credit  of 
teaching  it  its  own  wants.  Wliat  shall  be  said  of  the  judg- 
ment and  taste  that  dictates  such  orders  as  this  tu  a  Dental 
De|iot  ? 

'•  Please  send  me  a  set  of  teeth  for  a  clergyman's  wife  ol 
laedium  size,  not  too  dark."  (No  sample  accompanying 
the  order),  or  this — '*  Send  me  by  Express  C.  0.  D.  i 
erf  toeth  for  a  young  lady  with  blue  eyes."  Further  than 
this,  what  will  he  thought  of  the  artistic  e^ECellence  of  the 
prodnctiuns  of  the  dentist  w)io,  as  is  the  case  in  one  oi  our 
lar;;e  cities  with  access  to  an  almost  unlimited  stock,  puts 
in  by  the  aid  of  workmen  seventy-five  sets  per  week?  Where 
in  such  cases  ix  the  "  Fine  Art"  of  Dentistry  which  re- 
quires the  same  study  of  the  individual  as  is  necessary  to 
paint  or  model  a  portrait? 

As  this  article  is  intended  to  deal  only  with  Art,  we  will 
oinsidur  first,  its  simplest  developementa — that  which  '\» 
tlie  least  removetl  from  mechanism,  and  proceed  to  those 
ruijuircments  which  are  more  subtle  and  complicated. 

The  making  of  an  artificial  tooth  is  purely  the  perform- 
ance of  a  sculptor.  To  produce  the  original  model  when 
the  market  is  to  be  supplied  with  duplicates  calls  into  ex- 
ercise the  same  talents.  To  copy  carefully  however  the 
various  forms  of  teetli  as  they  arc  presented,  is  Art,  only 
in  a  very  limited  "sense. 

To  carve  an  imitation  of  a  natural  denture — not  a  copy 
of  any  specific  presentation,  which  shall  in  each  individ- 
ual tooth  possess  a  character  in  harmony  with  the  whole 
ntunber,  and  with  the  face  ;  to  so  arrange  the  wliole  as  to 
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assist  in  the  very  best  expression  of  the  anrrounding  feat- 
ures, and  in  luldition,  to  give  them  the  tone  and  color  of 
nature  \  is  an  artistic  accomplishment  in  the  highest  sense. 

Let  us  be  fully  understood  as  to  the  distinction  we  here 
make  between  copy  and  imitation. 

"  Servile  copying  and  elaborate  detail  require  no  effort  of 
skill  beyond  the  attainment  of  the  most  limited  capacity." 

Copying  is  simply  a  mechanical  achievement. 

In  all  larger  objects  the  perfection  of  the  duplicate  can 
be  ascertained  by  measurement :  machines  are  now  made 
to  dnplicate  almost  any  irregular  form  that  is  required. 
In  smaller  objects,  a  correct  eye  to  detect  variations 
takes  the  place  of  instruments. 

A  copy  admits  of  no  ideal  embellishment. 

In  making  a  copy  the  mind  is  a  slave  ;  but  in  creating  an 
imitation  the  mind  works  with  a  freedom  from  all  restraint. 
The  true  artist  therefore  rises  above  a  mere  copyist,  and 
acquaints  himself  fully  with  nature  in  all  her  variety  of 
developement. 

He  commits  nature  to  memory  in  all  her  moods  and  di- 
versities, and  out  of  this  storehouse,  brings  forth  his  imi~ 
iation — which  is  in  fact  a  new  creation,  and  not  the  copy 
absolutely  of  anything.  In  the  production  of  nrtifictal 
teeth  to  supply  tlie  market  but  little  art  is  required.  The 
exercise  of  good  judgement  in  the  selection  of  natural  or- 
gans to  be  duplicated  in  form  and  color,  does  not  call  into 
use  the  highest  artistic  talent.  Artificial  teeth  when  made 
l>y  manufacturers  should  be  In  appearance,  so  far  as  they 
will  be  exposed  in  service,  strictly  copies  from  nature.  We 
n&y  ixpies  ;  because  the  manu&cturer  cannot  by  any  possi- 
bility take  cognizance  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  individual 
for  whom  they  will  be  used.  He  cannot  therefore  indulge 
in  an  imitation,  and  benefit  the  dentist  so  much  as  by 
strictly  duplicating  nature,  in  a  full  variety,  and  leave  to 
the  dentist  to  hide  as  &r  as  possible  the  individual  incon- 
gniities  by  an  artistic  arrangement.  It  is  somewhat  stir- 
prising  with  such  facilities  for  accomplishing  this  result,  so 
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tar  08  forma  are  canccrncci,  that  the  teeth  in  the  market  are 
»o  far  short  of  the  true  standard. 

Take  for  example  the  teeth  without  gume ;  the  Bhnpe  of 
the  four  incisoiB  is  generally  very  fair,  hut  of  the  remain- 
ing number  a  large  proportiou  hear  hut  little  resemhlauce 
to  the  organs  they  were  intended  to  substitute. 

The  canines,  which  have  individually  more  character 
thau  the  others,  and  which  have  also  more  influence  over 
the  expression  of  the  mouth,  are  in  these  productions  as 
devoid  of  these  qualities  as  a  white  bean.  Of  the  bicus- 
pids also,  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  decide  for  which  side 
of  the  mouth  they  were  intended,  and  in  some  cases  where 
the  colour  is  aniform  they  might  be  inverted  in  the  setting 
without  any  detriment  to  their  ap[)eaTance.  While  the 
mannfacturera  have  undoubtedly  done  as  much  for  the  im- 
provement of  their  productions  as  the  mass  of  the  profes- 
Eton  would  appreciate,  there  is  still  a  great  deal  in  this 
direction  that  remains  to  be  done. 

In  the  manufacture  of  teeth  without  gums  either  fur 
plateor  plastic  work,  there  is  no  serious  difficulty  in  carrying 
them  almost  to  perfection.  A  faithful  copy  of  a  well  se- 
lected variety  of  natural  organs  would  accomplish  the 
result. 

The  writer  takes  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the 
great  advance  made  in  this  direction  a  few  years  since  by 
Dr.  John  H.  Crowell,  at  that  time  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  teeth,  who  presented  to  the  profession,  forms  of 
teeth  superior  to  any  before  introduced.  These  forms  were 
not  only  artistic  improvements,  but  they  bore  unmistaka- 
ble evidence  of  having  been  modeled  or  copied  from  nature. 
The  peculiarities  which  they  presented  have  boon  imitated 
by  other  makers,  sometimes  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  sim- 
ply a  caricature  of  the  natural  organs. 

As  has  heen  before  intimated,  manufacturers  make 
what  will  sell,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they 
should  continue  to  fill  the  market  with  inferior  produc- 
tions so  long  as  they  find  sale  for  them.     But  it  is  to  be 
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wondered  at  that  a  profeBsion  that  is  1>roiigbt  into  daily 
contact  with  the  natural  teeth,  and  should  be  distin- 
guished for  ifB  good  taste,  are  such  partial  observers  as 
not  to  detect  the  inferiority. 

This  lack  of  cultivation  is  evidenced  in  other  ways  be- 
sides the  one  referred  to.  In  a  majority  of  the  publica- 
tions where  engravings  of  the  teeth  are  used  as  illustra- 
tions— the  forms  are  positively  ugly;  and  it  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  engraver — he  follows  copy  closely  ;  even  to 
the  imperfections.  In  the  illustrations  of  the  correction 
of  irregular  dentures,  the  models  furnished  the  engraver, 
while  conveying  some  notion  of  the  change  which  has 
occurred,  show  in  a  majority  of  instances  a  disregard  of 
the  form  of  the  teeth  which  would  otherwise  make  the 
illustration  much  more  elective.  It  is  easy  to  see  in  many 
cases  that  the  impression  from  which  the  model  was 
made,  was  taken  in  wax  and  all  the  defects  made  by  the 
draft  of  the  wax  in  the  removal,  are  shown  in  the  model ; 
left  untouched,  and  carefully  copied  by  the  engraver.  This 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  graceful  and  true, 
lies  clearly  with  hira  who  furnishes  the  model. 

The  beneficial  influences  upon  the  mind  of  having  it 
fully  impressed  with  an  ideal  standard,  are  not  inconsider- 
ahle. 

It  becomes  a  great  help  in  the  determination  of  any 
type  to  be  used  or  adapted  to  any  given  case. 

With  the  mind  thoroughly  conversant  with  any  given 
standard  of  excellence,  it  becomes  very  easy  by  the  laws 
of  the  association  of  ideas,  to  make,  or  select  teeth  with 
such  deviations  from  it  as  may  be  desirable.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  most  pleasing  forms  in  nature  are 
those  with  the  softest  and  most  graceful  outlines — hard 
and  angular  forms  do  not  give  pleasure  except  by  contrast. 

In  the  developament  of  the  natural  teeth  the  laws  of 
harmony  as  universal  in  uninterrupted  nature  are  beauti- 
fully illustrated.  In  the  youth  from  twelve  years  old  ahd 
upward,  the  features  of  the  face  present  their  most  char- 
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ming  appearance:  all  tbe  lines  are  noft  and  rounded; 
sbarpness  and  angularity  come  on  with  maturity  and  old 
age. 

The  teeth  ohey  the  same  law.  In  youth,  immediately 
after  their  full  eruption,  they  present  their  most  perfect 
appearance;  their  cutting  edges  and  grinding  surfaces  are 
beautifully  modelled;  but  as  age  advances  the  abrasion 
of  the  antagonizing  teeth,  together  with  the  almost  im- 
perceptible friction  of  one  against  another  in  the  same  row, 
continually  act  so  as  to  modify  this  form. 

Thus,  in  taking  the  extremes  we  find  the  perfection  of 
full  developement  in  the  youth,  changed  to  a  mere  stump 
without  heauty  in  old  age. 

To  describe  all  the  tyi^s  that  are  found  in  nature  and 
which  may  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  surrounding 
features  would  be  impossible.  It  would  be  assumption  to 
give  any  one  as  poxsessing  all  excellence,  but  as  in  art  there 
roar  be  a  standard  or  ideal,  accepted  by  a  majority  of  cul- 
tivated people,  BO  we  may  present  a  type  which  shall  com- 
bine the  beauties  of  many,  and  from  which  deviations 
may  be  made  as  circumstances  require. 

Figures  1,  2,  3,  i  and  5,  show  the  front  view  of  two  ca- 
nines, a  central  and  lateral  incisor,  and  a  bicuspid. 

They  are  drawn  larger  than  nature  to  render  their 
peculiarities  more  forcible. 

12  3        4  5  6  7 


It  will  be  seen  that  neither  in  their  outlines  nor  any 
portion  of  their  surface,  are  there  straight  lines  or  angles  - 
erery  portion  of  the  surface  presents  that  easy  and  grace- 
ful contour,  an  artist  loves  to  dwell  upon. 

The  outlines  of  the  incisors  which  are  less  undulating 
than  those  of  any  other  are  still  far  from  square  or  angular. 
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Eacb  side  is  unlike  any  other  side,  and  the  cutting  edge 
which  becomes  square  from  abraeiou  as  age  advances,  is, 
when  fully  developed,  curved  and  wavy;  and  this  line, 
fuller  in  the  centre  and  depressed  each  side,  is  continued 
up  the  face  of  the  tooth  forming  a  gentle  ridge  perpendic- 
ularly along  its  surface. 

The  narrower  and  rounder  parts  of  the  tooth,  will  also 
he  observed ;  the  changes  from  the  flatter  portions  com- 
ing not  by  regular  inclination  but  at  a  point  about  two- 
thirds  the  length  of  the  crown  from  the  cutting  edge, 
the  outline  dips  by  a  graceful  sweep  into  a  depression, 
which  is  common  to  all  well  formed  teeth. 

This  line  of  beauty  is  very  often  neglected  in  artificial 
teeth,  when  arranged  in  a  denture  with  the  shape  as 
given  by  the  mould  the  spaces  between  them  have  the 
appearance  of  being  made  with  a  separating  file ;  so  per- 
fectly uniform  are  they. 

All  the  teeth  anterior  to  the  molars  have  a  ridge  more 
or  less  perceptible  running  perpendicularly  along  the  face 
uf  the  tooth — this  is  sometimes  very  faint  in  the  incisors, 
but  is  shown  very  bold  and  in  striking  contrast  in  the  ca> 
nines.  In  the  incisors  and  bicuspids  it  always  assumes 
a  curve  with  an  inclination  toward  the  median  line ; 
but  with  the  canines,  this  order  is  reversed,  and  the 
ridge  curves  the  other  way  :  thus 
The  central  and  lateral  incisors,  as  /  | 
any  ordidary  observer  will  have  no-  ^  ■ 
ticed,  are  very  much  the  same  in  their  general  contour: 
the  principle  difference  being,  that  the  laterals  are  not 
quite  as  wide  in  proportion  to  their  length  and  are 
about  one-third  narrower  than  the  centrals. 

In  figures  2  and  5  are  represented  two  types  of  canines. 
Figure  2  harmonizes  better  with  the  incisor  shown  here, 
than  does  figure  5. 

Figure  5,  would  be  more  appropriately  classed  with 
longer  and  slimmer  associates. 
The  characteristics  of  canine  teeth  are  equally  devel- 
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oped  in  both.  The  same  graceful  lines  of  beauty  that 
marked  the  incisors  are  here  also  seen — the  same  depres- 
sioQ  on  the  eides  of  the  upper  third  :  the  chief  difTerence 
beJDg  that  the  canines  at  that  point  are  rounder  and  bolder 
than  the  incisors  ;  but  below  the  upper  third  the  difference 
ia  radical.  The  central  ridge  is  very  proraiuent  and  termi- 
nates in  a  cusp  and  the  wavy  line  of  the  cutting  edge  of  the 
is  duplicated,  one  on  each  side  of  the  cusp,  thus. 
The  posterior  approximal  surface  is  distinguish- 
ed by  a  symetrically  formed  tubercle,  more  or 
less  defined  :  but  most  certainly  a  mark  of  beau 
ty.  This  tubercle  is  better  delineated  in  figure  ^  which  is  a 
profile  view  of  figure  2.  In  figure  5,  this  tubercle  with  its 
corresponding  prominence  on  the  anterior  approximal  sur- 
face, is  developed  higher  up  on  the  tooth  ;  which  consti- 
tutes the  main  difference  in  the  two  types.  In  figures  1 
and  8,  we  have  a  pure  type  of  a  bicuspid  ;  the  resem- 
blance to  the  canine  being  easily  seen  :  the  same  bold 
surface,  cusp,  undulated  outline  and  posterior  tubercle : 
the  chief  deviation  in  the  external  appearance  being  in  a 
pretty  well  defined  tubercle  on  the  anterior  approximal 
surface  ;  and  a  relative  reduction  in  size. 

The  characteristics  of  these  three  classes  of  teeth  viz : 
incisors,  canines  and  bicuspids  are  not  confined  to  their 
front  view. 

Their  profiles  are  equally  peculiar  ;  as  shown  in  figures 
6,  7  and  8.  The  central  lace  of  the  incisor  shows  a  regu- 
lar curve;  the  canine  has  no  less  than  three  different 
planes  or  curves  ;  the  boundary  between  the  upper  third, 
and  that  below  being  marked  by  a  decided  prominence, 
Khil<;  at  the  corresponding  point  on  the  bicuspid  the  pro- 
file is  flat  and  the  main  fullness  is  below.  The  }>eculiari- 
ties  thus  pointed  out,  are  all  that  concern  the  appearance 
of  artificial  teeth. 

The  second  bicuspid  does  not  differ  materially  from  the 
first,  and  the  molars  are  placed  so  far  back  as  not  to  call 
fur  any  especial  criticism  upon  their  appearance. 
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In  passing  we  desire  to  call  attention  to  a  point  that  is 
almost  always  overlooked  by  the  mere  mechanical  dentist. 

The  profile  of  the  Ungtial  Burface  is  almost  invariably 
curveil,  very  rardy  straight. 

These  teeth  are  oftener  used  to  pass  a  clasp  aronnd  than 
any  other,  and  in  a  majority  of  instances  the  clasp  at  that 

point  is  made /a/;  and  of  course 
fits  th«  ttjcth  very  inadequately, 

The  trouble  arises  from  a  supposition  that  the  model  is 
perfect,  whereas  if  the  impression  is  taken  in  wax,  the 
model  is  sure  to  be  faulty,  and  it  isvery  often  the  case  even 
with  plaster  impressions  ;  and  again,  a  lack  of  observation 
as  to  the  real  form,  so  that  the  model  may  be  trimmed  it 
defective. 

The  writer  has  hesitated,  as  to  whether  this  article  will 
permit  of  any  suggestions  or  criticism,  upon  the  color  and 
tone,  of  artificial  teeth,  which  will  be  of  any  benefit  to  the 
student. 

That  it  is,  in  many  respects,  of  equal  or  more  importance 
than  iudividnal  form,  is  undoubted,  for  with  an  artificial 
denture,  faulty  in  form  and  weak  in  arrangement ;  if  the 
color  and  tone  exhibit  good  taste  in  the  selection,  it  is  a 
redeeming  trait  and  worthy  of  praise.  But  as  the  faintest 
shades  are  of  so  much  importance  in  this  matter,  and  as 
they  are  so  undefinnble;  the  names  of  colors  and  their 
variations  often  conveying  a  difierest  idea  from  what  was 
intended  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  more  than  the  general 
suggestions  of  good  taste.  The  manufacturer  as  well  as 
the  dentist,  must  in  this  especially,  be  a  close  student  of 
nature,  for  only  by  long  observation  can  the  eye  be  culti- 
vated to  the  nice  discrimination  essential  to  success. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  to  overcome  is  the  scien- 
tific one,  viz  :  to  discover  and  combine  in  just  proportions 
the  materials  that  shall  produce  this  wonderful  imitation. 

lu  no  other  art  with  which  the  writer  is  acquainted,  has 
imitations  of  nature,  been  carried  even  now  to  such  perfec- 
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[{.IB.  Tlie  making  of  artificial  flowem  has,  pcrliaiis,  come 
the  nearest  toil.  CiTtain  it  is,  that  of  tUe  materials  wliich 
chemistry  has  already  lurmshed  us,  it  isiKJssible  to  obtain 
Bust  wonderlul  results. 

For  some  canes  tlie  lectli  made  by  Mr.  Asli  of  London 
seem  to  be  ft  closer  imitation  in  their  bony  apiwaranocs, 
than  most  of  our  own  prodnutious  ;  out  ol  tlic  moutli  tliey 
liavc  a  peculiarly  vital  appearance,  but  they  are  bo  illy 
adapted  to  the  methods  of  making  dentures  common  in 
this  country  that  they  have  not  to  any  extent  come  into 
iw.  The  color  of  a  tooth  is  dependent  principally  npon 
the  pr..p«rtion  of  its  ingredients  ;  its  tone  upon  the  action 
of  the  fire  in  burning  or  baking. 

The  limit  of  many  of  the  iKircelain  teeth  of  this  country, 
is  a  cnideness  or  rawness  in  their  appe-arance— a  lack  of 
Iransluceucy,  whicli  a  little  more  heat  would  very  much 
iciijrove.  It  would  blond  the  colors  more  perfectly,  give 
tlwm  more  viUility,  and  soften  down  the  bard  and  angular 
Hdl-s  of  the  the  mould.  It  is  perfectly  in  the  power  of  our 
maunfacturcrB  witli  the  materials  now  in  use  to  make  a 
general  improvement. 

One  thing  which  is  much  wanted,  is  to  increase  the 
variety  of  dtvrker  shades  ;  not  by  hurrying  iuto  the  mar- 
ket a  lot  of  poorly  baked,  blue  or  yellow  teeth  ;  but  by  a 
careful  imitation  of  those  organs  in  persons  who  have  been 
habitually  neglectful,  until  their  teeth  have  acquired  a 
tone  or  color  which  cannot  be  removed.  While  the  den- 
tist at  large  is  dependent  upju  the  manufacturer,  he  must 
fullivate  his  taste  until  be  is  able  to  select  the  most  suita- 
ble shade  which  is  prepared  for  him.  When  one  or  more 
of  the  front  teeth  are  remaining  either  above  or  below,  in 
a  (air  state  of  preservation,  a  tolerably  correct  idea  may  be 
gathered  of  what  is  needed  ;  and  careful  observation  made 
of  juBt  such  cases,  as  well  as  of  all  partial  sets,  taking 
into  consideration,  the  age,  complexion,  ttc,  will  do  much 
la  improve  bis  jtidgment  aud  enable  him  to  make  suitable 
adftplatioQB  when  he  has  no  such  help.     A  few  suggestions 
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will  bo  mauifeBt  to  almost  eveiy  ooe.  Fair  teeth  are  ad- 
missable  in  younger  persons  ;  deeper  hues  are  required  for 
the  aged.  While  we  sometimea  find  in  old  }>erBons,  natural 
teeth,  very  fair  to  look  upon,  there  is  a  seeming  ineoagruity 
about  it  which  we  are  not  juHtifiod  in  imitating.  It  is 
safer  to  err  upon  the  side  of  inserting  those  of  a  deeper 
tone  than  ia  really  required.  Excepting  when  some  of  th^ 
natural  teeth  remain,  and  then  faithfully  match  or  at  least 
select  a  color  that  harmonizes,  and  will  not  be  obtrusive  or 
conspicuous.  In  all  works  of  art,  the  subdued  tones  are 
the  most  permanently  pleasing. 

(To  be  CoDllnned.) 


ARTICLE  II. 

Boot  Filling.    No.  1. 

By  Andrew  B.  BRooKras,  D.D.8. 

What  can  I  say  with  reference  to  the  devitalization  of 
dental  nerves  that  has  not  already  been  said  by  those, 
something  Tsij  seniors,  both  in  practice  and  in  years  ?  Or 
what  shall  we  do  that  has  been  left  undone  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  class  of  cases,  preparatory  to  the  introduction 
of  gold  in  the  canals  and  crown  cavities  ? 

Among  the  practitioners  of  General  Medicine,  we  have 
the  infiaitisimal  Homoeopathy,  the  heroic  Allopathy,  and 
the  so-called  Eclectic  ;  the  latter  assuming  the  assurancu 
of  the  first,  the  thunder  of  the  second,  with  ostensible  re- 
sult of  the  trio.  Let  us  see  if  we  have  not  something  of 
this  kind  in  special  medicine. 

There  is  a  class  of  operators,  not  in  the  minority  by  any 
means,  that  recommend  and  adopt  too,  the  practice  of  fill- 
ing over  (exposed  commissures  and  nerves  in  dental  ca- 
ries ;  of  filling  crowns,  the  canals  of  which  still  contain  vi- 
talized nerves — with  concomitant  vessels ;  of  filling  crowns 
when  the  devitalization  of  these  nerves  have  been  effected 
either  through  the  agency  of  therapia,  the  instrument,  or 
by  previous  excessive  infiamraatory  action,  induced  by  con- 
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cnsBioQ,  &c.,  and  peradrenture  the  putrescent  mass  still 
reniftiDS  ia  the  duct,  ia  contiguitj  with  lire  tissue. 

They  tell  us  their  patients  never  return  with,  or  coin- 
plain  of  odontalgia  or  neuralgia.  Painful  oral  or  facial  al>- 
ce^wes,  dental  fistula,  exfoliations,  Ssc,  never  make  thvir 
appearance  to  hrcak  the  refreshing  slumbers  of  innocence, 
bi  annoy  their  quiet  composure,  or  mar  their  beautiful  fa- 
ces. No  latent  nervous  diseases  that  "  human  flesh  is  heir 
to"  are  ever  developed, — long  and  weary  years  of  feeble 
health  with  shattered  nerves  and  enervated  frames. 

We  will  call  the  advocates  of  this  "  system"  of  practice 
"  conservative,"  for  we  must  take  cognizance  of  the  fact, 
that  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  those  who  benefit 
their  patients  by  organizing  a  rational  course  of  treatment, 
(allopathy)  by  making  them  the  beneficiaries  of  valuable 
professional  services. 

Let  the  labor  be  never  so  wearisome,  your  skill  and  pa- 
tience be  never  so  provoked,  trusting  in  Qod  and  a  clear 
conscience,  rendering  unto  your  patients  your  duty  full  and 
nothing  wanting.  I  say  there  is  a  moral  and  a  profession- 
al distiQction,  as  well  between  those  who  benefit  their  pa- 
tients by  the  rendition  of  actual  services  and  those  who 
withhold  that  service  under  the  hallucination  of  specula- 
live  medicine,  simUia  aimUibvs,  &c.  We  then  have  con- 
servative as  opposed  to  rational  or  essential  treatment: 
sad  the  question  need  not  be  asked,  which  shall  we  em- 
brace, for  "plugs"  and  "gutters"  have  had  their  days  of 
inglorious  supremacy,  and  can  boast  of  their  "  ten  thou- 
eaod"  slain. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  designate  between  those  who  adopt 
this  "  ooDvervatism"  because  the  easier  and  fraught  with 
less  trouble,  and  those  who  are  supposed  to  possess  intel- 
ligence and  christian  sympathy,  responsive  to  the  tearful 
sufferings  of  those  they  are  colled  upon  to  relievo. 

The  result  must  be  always  in  harmony  with  the  means, 
and  the  same  end  obtains  whatever  the  motives  of  the 
operator.     No  matter  if  the  question  is  raised  in  his  mind 
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"  what  will  be  the  finality  if  I  degtroy  the  life  of  this  den- 
tal commisBure,  remove  it  and  introduce  in  place  a  gold  fil- 
ling," leaving  the  canal  filled  with  a  devitalised  mass  to 
go  through  the  process  of  decomposition, — and  suppura- 
tion— ahsorption  being  quite  out  of  question,  save  a  suffi- 
ciency to  color  the  organ  thronghont,  adding  insult  to 
injury. 

I  cannot  see  how  intelligent  operators  need  look  for 
other  results  than  the  formation  of  pus,  and  of  course  its 
discharge  at  a  point  offering  least  resistance.  Pathologi- 
cally, I  see  no  distinctive  premises  between  these  cases, 
iind  what  we  can  readily  conceive  to  occur  in  general  sur- 
gery. Take  a  carious  tibia  for  example  :  will  the  surgeon 
(jure  this  wasting,  exfoliating  bone  by  damming  up  the 
flowing  purulent  sanies  in  its  uninterrupted  current 
throngh  the  soft  jiarts  ?  Will  he  bind  up  the  mouths  of 
these  fistulas  at  their  openings  through  the  integument, 
by  compress  and  bandage  or  adhesesive  strips  and  wait  ? 

Waiting  for  what?  for  pyemia  or  hectic  fever  and  wast- 
ing attrition  of  muscle  and  of  life — his  experimental  "  sub- 
ject" is  taken  away  beyond  his  "conservative"  hand.  To 
bind  down  and  compress  the  free  termini  of  dental  nerves 
and  vessels  by  the  introduction  of  a  filling,  let  it  be  the 
most  plastic  material  that  can  be  manipulated  by  the  care- 
ful hand  of  the  operator,  it  will  be  sufficiently  non-resist- 
ing, by  acting  physically,  to  effect  change  of  structure  and 
position,  physiological  functions — inflammation  and  ulti- 
mately devitalization  and  suppuration  follow.  I  believe  it 
sufficient  cause,  per  se,  and  I  know  of  no  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  to  arouse  a  morbid  diathesis  in  other  and  distant 
parts  of  the  economy,  some  of  the  uterine  diseases,  enerva- 
tions, hemicrania  or  cephalalgia;  for  the  brain,  the  magnum 
receptaculum  of  life,  the  citadel  and  resting  place  of  the 
soul,  is  in  voluble  sympathy  with  all  parts  of  the  human 
economy. 

Again  the  dental  commissure  may  be  devitalized  and  it 
may  extend  along  the  entire  canal  of  the  organ,  if  not  al- 
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ready  uffected  by  the  action  of  natural  Cfiuat's,  bufore  the 
application  for  treatment  had  been  made  by  the  imtiout, 
tlic  fDrnier  removed  from  its  resting  place  in  the  crown  of 
(lie  organ,  and  tlie  latter  allowed  to  remain  in  the  canal 
wiiiiimimnity— as  the  doctrine  of  •'  conservatisni"  claims  ; 
bixl  hnild  u[p  in  place  uf  the  solution  of  ctmtiauity  with  a, 
permanent  filling  and  rest  on  the  grindin";  apprusimal  or 
otbi-r  surluees  as  if  the  work  had  heeu  wkilUuUy,  faithfully 
mid  professionally  executed,  and  in  ninety-nine  cases  ont 
of  a  hundred  your  patient  will  return,  if  she  is  able,  and 
inform  you  of  the  presence  of  fulness  or  teuxion  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  apex  of  the  rout  with  more  or  less  pain  from 
Bii  unpleasant  throbbing  to  acute,  lancinating  neuralgia; 
which  generally  begins  at  night  and  increases  in  severity 
UQtil  relieved  by  the  discharire  of  pus  to  the  great  relief  of 
tne  jiatient ;  the  change  of  structure  disapjieariog  by  sub- 
tidcncc  of  inflammation. 

In  a  given  number  of  cases,  the  dental  fistula  makes  its 
api>earaDce  more  often,  immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  or 
directly  over  the  extremity  of  the  diseiweJ  root ;  if  in  the 
superior  maxilla  at  a  line  forming  the  inferior  boundary  of 
the  oval  vegtibule,  although  not  by  any  means  confined  to 
one  place. 

It  sometimes  bappenfl  that  the  pus  efi'ects  an  opening 
through  the  palatal  arch  and  not  unfrciiuontly  involves 
the  ostia  palati  which  together  with  contiguous  structrires 
sloiigli  away,  or  remain  in  a  cul  de  sac  in  the  dome  of  the 
arch  uDlil  the  knife  of  the  dentist  comes  to  its  relief. 
It  however  is  better  iu  those  cases  to  remove  the  filling,  and 
cleanse  the  dental  canal  with  tepid  water  every  G  or  8  hours 
till  the  tumor  discharges  itself  through  the  tooth.  The 
lalneqneut  treatment  hereafter  to  be  considered,  will  be  the 
Kftine  as  for  subacute  pericementitis. 

I  was  consulted  in  the  month  of  March  last,  by  an  in- 
telligent patient,  who  liiid  been  the  subject  of  this  kind  of 
eonvervative  niwi-treatment  at  the  hands  of — a  "  plug- 
gcc"  during  the  first  year  of  the  civil  war.     Upon  exami- 
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nation,  I  found  a  tumor  occupying  the  arcli  of  the  palate, 
which  from  its  size  and  poaitton,  materially  interfered  with 
her  enunciation.  My  first  inclination  was  to  thrust  a 
lancet  through  the  walls  of  the  tumor  which  was  soft  and 
fluctuating,  but  upon  further  examination  I  found  a  very 
imperfect  filling  in  the  anterior  approximal  surface  of  the 
left  central  upper  incisor  which  was  removed,  and  by  sub- 
equent  treatment  the  abcess  was  cured,  and  the  canal 
and  the  anterior  approximal  cavity  filled. 

But  this  is  one  of  many  "conservative"  cases  I  have 
cured  within  a  few  months. 

There  are  other  points  of  exit  chosen  by  the  pus  than 
above  enumerated,  in  the  nasal  cavities — in  the  chamber 
of  Highmore,  through  the  lips,  cheeks,  chin,  &c.  ;  and 
other  results  as  well,  such  as  exfoliations  of  the  ossa 
palati,  caries  or  necrosis  of  the  maxilleB,  sloughing  of 
soft  parts,  &c. 

Were  I  asked  if  there  were  cases  in  which  I  would  de- 
vitalize the  dental  commissure,  and  fill  the  crown  with  a 
permanent  filling,  allowing  the  nerve  in  the  canal  to  re- 
main in  its  integrity  as  though  we  had  it  in  our  power  to 
limit  the  destructibility  of,  our  therapia;  or  if  devitali- 
zed, suffer  the  whole  morbid,  putrescent  mass  to  remain  in 
the  canal — as  some  advocate,  as  a  professional  doctrine — 
and  introduce  a  filling  over  it,  or  if  exposed,  allow  the 
commissure  to  remain,  and  use  a  cup,  and  envelop  with  a 
material  sufiiciently  hard  to  prevent  the  pressure  of  the 
filling — (which  had  there  been  much  hemorrhage  I  certain- 
ly would  never  do,)  I  would  reply  negatively  always,  unless 
I  wished  to  entail  upon  my  innocent  patient  Ion;;  and 
wearisome  hoars  and  days  of  suffering,  of  pain,  begotten 
by  my  own  hand,  unguided,  however,  by  the  approval  of 
my  better  judgment.  I  have  never  yet  seen,  and  aa  long 
as  I  live,  never  expect  to  see  an  opportunity  in  which  con- 
Bervatism  in  Operative  Dentistry,  can  with  impunity  be 
resorted  to. 

There  are  dentists  who  are  pleased  to  treat  these  cases 
in  this  way  and  send  out  *■  statistical"  evidences  of  their 
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<acces8.    They  like  it  and  recommend  it,  on  the  contrary, 
I  abhor  it  and  wish  it  could  be  prevented  by  statute. 
{To  be  con^o^d;)  _    •        .     ,     ■,  . 


Nature  aad  Treattnnf  (/  Demy  of  tlxr  TetAh. 

A  Beriew  of  Dr.  Arthnr's-Hooograpb  on  Decay  of  th« 

Teeth.     By  Professor  H.  B.  NoxL. 

(Continaed  from  page  liiS.) 

Tbers  on  be  no  doubt  that  %  temporidng,  Tadllatlng  procrMt[iul)n^. 
coune  because  of  the  mere  age  of  the  chtld  Is  to  be  deprecated,  and  will 
FTf ntuate  in  serious  mischief.  But  eren  tbe  most  carefiil  dallj  altention 
to  tbe  teeth,  does  not  always  save  them. 

"Tbe  teeth,  are  sonietimn  Bo  defecUTs  in  itrncturr,  or  the  lecrMioas  of 
the  moulh  are  so  acid  in  climTacter,  toat  their  prewnce  daring  the  night  will 
gnduatl;  dtatroj  the  enainel  at  the  point  of  coBtatt,  altlioDph  the  i;reatal 
can  M  Ihcir  nmoTal  ihonld  be  taken  daring  tlin  da;  time. — (Page  14.) 

Here  a  question  suggests  Itself  as  to  tbe  d^ree  of  Influence,  which 
omld  be  eidted  bjr  proper  hygiene  and  proper  tberspeutical  ageats. 

We  cmnmence  with  defect  In  the  original  confbmation  of  the  teeth  ; 
defect  lieloDgiBg  intrinsically  to  tbeir  Intimate  structure  and  compost- 
tioD;  also  depraved  or  Titisied  secretions  aliont  tbe  mouth,  both  proba- 
bly dependent  upon  aome  rice  of  the  system,  hereditary  or  acquired.  To 
change  tbe  nature  of  the  teeth,  to  alter  their  intimate  sinicture  afWr 
romplete  derelopement,  is  not  in  our  opinion,  possible.  And  we  bellcTe 
that  (lie  exhibition  of  minerals,  such  as  lime,  magnesk  and  other  earthly, 
comtriDed  with  phoephoric  and  curbonlc  acid,  Ac.,  for  their  direct  eHect 
or  actim  upon  the  teetb,  is  to  say  the  least,  a  purely  theoretical  assump- 
tioD  founded  upon  the  guppoaed  analogy  between  teeth  and  bone.  This 
analogy  we  think  to  be  questionable  in  (he  extreme. 

As  regards  depraved  secretions,  Ac.,  oar  power  la  not  ao  limited. 
Proper  remedial  agents  addresaed  locally  and  to  the  system  generally, 
may  restore  to  a  great  extent  the  tone  of  the  secretions,  and  also  the 
tone  and  rigor  of  the  constitution.  We  could  scarcely  o* er-Atlmate  tbe 
nine  of  health  at  any  age  ;  but  its  value  cannot  be  estimated,  while  tb« 
derelopingprocewisprogresalngi  while  the  whole  system  of  the  child  is 
bring  formed,  being  acted  upon  for  good  or  evil  by  ereiy  agent  and 
influence  beating  the  sllghteat  relation  to  disease  or  health,  and  the  sus- 
ceptitnlity  to  imprearions  is  more  keenly  alive  than  ever  afterwards. 

Tbe  foundations  of  the  future  are  now  being  laid,  and  we  should  see 
rell  to  tbe  material  of  which  they  are  to  be  composed.    We  cannot  too 
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ji-iUtaaiy  guard  tbe  young,  and  tliia  is  cspedally  true  of  the  Digestive 

Tlie  teeth,  secretions  of  the  mguth,  secretions  of  the  alimentary  csnsl, 

artioD  Q^g,'0^ad»f^f  iI^2|{Blioutd  be  most  seduiouily  cared  for,    Tliis  in 

Irnel  nofeedAi^lt^  ioO  Vtt  ftiedlcal  practitioner  )b  required  to  correct  at 

,  ^lOttittBjr  abnorqtaEaAion^ia  tjut  dli(Ciilivc^Uvct,be(Dq  the  mouth ;  while 

;  W  6hek:'tne'^itib:\tiie^,f'ef:Yff{\fKfe\A^Tai^  of  entrance,  re- 

'oVes  no* attention  Vhaleve/ fof  ^eaH,' ublt^Bfi  B£^ei%  fever  orfetorof 

.■"V«»'H':J*nf!^lX  and;  wHeiiaiHoifi-h:  tieihands  of  the  Dentist,  pre- 

'  i*'i)l«ABebadi|*<nmblJcf  .it^cf.  ff  i'ltP  *Ct') :  ^'^  Idlterly  repented  of 

K  ben  too  late. 

le  this  wise  t  Is  tliis  cliild  receiving  even  meagre  Justice  ?  We  liave 
examined  tbe  mouths  of  and  elicited  facts  from  about  ISOpersong,  within 
in  days  and  tbe  results  have  been  astounding. 

In  tbe  number  180— talten  indJBcriwinately  from  all  ages,  over  13— all 
occupations,  both  sexes  and  both  colors,  and  their  modilicstions,we  have 
found  a  persona  under  30  years  of  age,  who  have  no  perceptible  decay  of 
tlie  teeth;  tberest  without  exception  have  decay.  TwooiilylnlSO^I-OOth 
and  this  we  believe  is  not  exactly  correct,  and  think  a  more  extended  oh- 
eurvation  would  have  given  l-lOOth  or  l-SOOth. 

Tbe  one  indisputable  Act  remains;  the  teeth  of  the  present  generalir.n 
( from  whatever  caose  it  matters  not,  tbe  fact  is  the  same,)  areagi4nd  fail- 
ure. Thetheoretical  value  of  enamel  finds  no  corresponding  application  in 
iiH  practical;  for  enamel  has  foiled,  utterly  and  completely  tailed  to  realize 
anything  like  Its  theoretical  value.  We  know  thia  autement  will  meet 
with  opposition, but  weare  dealing  with  Ikcis,  facts  obtained  (hMnexamlna- 
tir)n  of  men  individually  and  in  mass,  not  only  by  ourselves  but  by  many 
(itbers,  and  wo  assert  tbe  truth  of  the  position.  The  evidence  In  daily 
experience  even,  is  overwhelmingly  in  support  of  tbe  bet,  tbateoamel  as 
regards  Its  practical  value,  has  been  greatly  over-estimated.  What  ob- 
jection can  there  be  to  its  remoTsl,  when  teeth  approximate,  since  the 
e\perience  of  tbe  past  and  observation  of  tbe  present,  alike  demonstrate, 
tliat  if  not  removed  1^  the  instmment  it  will  be  by  cariesT 

The  author's  leading  idea  In  tbe  monograph  binges  upon  this  fact. 
Ttie  truth  is  tliat  enamel  has  lUled to  give  adequate  security  and  protection, 
Hod  he  advocates  in  tbe  strongest  letms  the  use  of  inatnuuenta  wUerc- 
erer  the  enamel  is  defective,  fissured,  Ac. ;  or  where  teeth  approxlrnate 
III  persons  predisposed  to  caries.  Smooth  surfaces  and  open  spaces  arc 
ttie  ends  to  be  obtained.  We  propose  now  to  make  tree  and  lengthy 
c[uotations  ftnm  the  monograph. 

"  It  is  indeed  true,  that  if  the  ennmcl  is  removed,  and  the  treth  led  in  llic 
same  condition  as  befon  its  removal,  Ihnt  is,  iftbealfectedsurrans  Iw  allowed 
In  come  again  in  close  conuct,  decay  will  iccurandeo  on  more  rspidly  than 
before  thi  rcmovil  of  tlie  deoomposrd  parti.  But  vtirn  deraj  has  not  pene- 
Irated  thi  denllbb  or  has  extended  to  a  verj  Blight  depth  only,— in  Ihis  part 
of  tbe  toolli  and  lo  remotvd  as  above  ditecied,  the  disease  is  effectually 
urres led. "—(page  27.) 
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The  ligne  of  decay  b;  means  of  diagrams,  Ac.,  we  omit,  as  bdng  fBrniUar 
to  oar  readers.  Teetii  in  contact  are  thurougbljt  examined,  If  decayed, 
iieparated  permanently;  if  largely  decayed,  tliey  are  fliled;  If  gmsll  sn- 
perfictalgpatg  of  decay  exUta  they  are  removed.  Teeth  should  beperma- 
ELCDtlj  separated  wide  enough  to  admit  the  brigtlesof  a  bnish, that  tliey  may 
bekept  cleaned.  Thle  Is  veiyeasentlsl,  and  thoraugfa cleansing  should  be 
performed  at  least  twice  a  day.  Alt  particles  of  food  at«  remoTed,  and  th« 
mouth  kept  as  Ave  as  possible  from  deleterious  agents.  Oar  author  ap- 
proTca  pressing  teeth  apart,  filing  and  then  permitting  tliem  to  (idl  bock 
tgiin  S8  they  were  before  being  operated  upon. 

"Tbe  teeth  lo  treated  art  then  allowed  to  fiill  back  in  thtirfbrmer  positions. 
But  it  must  be  seen  llint  odIbm  tbe  decay  Is  of  such  ■  character,  that  the  roM 
iloue  of  the  Gliiogs  toach,  when  the  teeth  come  agaio  in  eontHct  (which  is 
rartlf  the  oue)  the  condition  of  the  sarfacca  lo  far  as  relates  to  the  drcum- 
iUD«i  favoring  decay,  is  the  saote  a*  before  the  occnrrenceof  the  decay ;  it  is 
■■one  iadeed,  for  the  TricliDn  lielween  the  Bold  and  the  orifice  of  the  otvily 
nn  not  be  so  perfect  as  the  sarfoce  presented  by  Ute  intact  ei^niel." — (Page 

The  anthor  separates  these  teeth  permanently,  whether  filled  or  not. 


"The  writer  has  seen  a nanber of  case*,  where  teeth,   one  third  of  which 
ere  filled  away,  remain  perfectlr  sound  for  the  lime  stated," 
Filed  by  Dr.  H.  11.  Hayden  40  or  GO  yean  ago.— (Page  33.) 


''Experience  has  established  the  fiiet,  that  decay  is  not  liable  to  ocrur 
where  space  eiisti  between  the  teeth  naturally,  or  has  btco  artificially  made. 
If  there  is  reasonable  certainty  that  all  the  teeth,  back  of  the  incisnrt  will 
decaj,  is  it  not  wige  to  sepnnile  them  before  dccfiy  occurs,  as  the  object  is 
then  effected  with  leu  loss  of  substance  of  the  teetb  so  treated  T" — (Page  34.) 

"  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  if  the  decay  be  removed  at  an  early  period 
iftn-  it  occurs,  and  permanent  spaces  left  betiveen  the  teeth,  where  ll  hHS 
midc  its  appearanCD,  it  is  effivtually  arrested."  "Iflhetaetli  are  teparalnl 
before  it  occurs  at  all,  they  cannot  be  in  any  worse  condlUoa  than  they  are, 
■hen  it  is  done  after  decay  attacks  them." 

"The  anthor  therefore  adfiMS  and  doe*  not  liesitate  to  pot  into  practice 
what  be  adTises,  the  separation  of  all  teeth  l>ack  of  the  eye  teeth  if  the  incis- 
an  im  decayed  before  the  Uth  year.' ' 

We  hare  quoted  freely  from  this  chapter,  and  would  suggest  a  candid 
luTatigation  of  the  arguments,  facts,  &c.    Facts  are  superior  to  theory 
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Several  dednctlona  can  bere  be  made : 

lat.    Enamel  is  not  abaolutelj  protective. 

Sd.    Its  removal  does  not  neceMitale  caries. 

8d.    Separation  of  teeth  opposes  caries. 

4tli.    Plain,  smooth  suiftces  oppose  caries. 

5th.    High  tone  of  health  opposes  caries. 

eth.    Carefnt  attention  to  the  month  opposes  caries. 

7th.    Tiling  and  sepsrallng  In  eari^  life  gjve  little  pain. 

8th.    nilng  does  not  predispose  to  caries,  hot  rather  prevents,  liy 
giving  open  spaces,  and  a  better  chance  for  inspection. 

9th.    Children  are  especially  adapted  to  tliis  treatment. 
Chapter.— rV.  Is  a  review  of  the  preceedlng  ground,  manj  cases  and 
examples  cited,  diagrams  given,  &c.,  vrith  the  author's  experience  and 
concludons  condensed  from  a  careAil  eiamiiuitlon  of  records  kept  fbr 
the  last  twet^  jean. 

For  fourteen  years  everjr  Important  case  Is  fully  retained.  The  method 
of  keeping  these  records  is  an  admirable  one ;  it  is  this :  upon  each  page, 
at  the  top,  are  accmvte  engravings  of  the  upper  and  lower  teeth,  so  ar- 
ranged that  jou  look  down  ohliquelj  upon  their  cutting  surhces  and 
also  upon  their  internal  and  posterior  aspects ;  again  otiiers,  giTing  the 
anterior  and  external  aspects  of  the  teeth.  As  anj  case  is  operated  upon 
the  work  performed  is  noted  down  and  tiie  tooth  marked  accurately  t<i 
show  exactly  the  kind  and  nature  of  tlie  labour  bestowed  upon  It.  Ex- 
tracting, filing,  filling,  Ac,  have  each  Its  distinct  and  Invariable  sign  or 
mark,  so  that  with  the  engravings  above  and  record  below,  the  date  of 
work,  character,  amount  Ac.,  are  pennanentlj  secured.  Comparisons 
iKtween  these  engravings  and  the  teeth  of  the  patients,  the  coDditloa 
when  operated  upon  and  the  condition  of  the  mouth  after  the  lapse  of 
months  and  years,  have  ftimislied  concise  and  clear  statistical  data,  upoa 
which  the  author  Ibonds  his  treatment.  lUgid  and  exact  analyaea  of 
these  cases,  as  there  recorded,  have  led  the  author  to  conclurionB  not 
generally  acknowledged  by  the  profession.  But  yet  the  results  are  such, 
as  to  challenge  inspection  and  study,  and  moke  us  pause  and  weigh  well 
tiie  evidence,  ere  we  condemn  too  liastily  tixim  theory,  what  practtcsl  ex- 
perience seems  to  assert. 

Omitting  the  numerous  cases  cited,  we  wiU  give  quotations  embracing 
the  results  and  conclusionB  arrived  at  by  the  author,  using  the  aggregate 
numbers  as  we  proceed.  One  book  of  Record — 816  cases — 88  transient 
and  not  noted ;  2DS  accurately  noted — gave  216  cases  with  more  or  lew 
decay  upon  nearly  all  the  sides  of  blcnsptds  and  moUra,  at  poiata  of 
approximation ;  as  a  rule  approxhnatlng  sides  were  nearly  invariably 
destroyed ;  87  cases  had  no  such  decay,  but  their  subsequent  hlsloiy  wae 
not  obtained.— (Page  50.) 

"  Taking  the  first  twenty  pant  of  the  book  rererr«d  to,  on«  case  recorded 
on  each  pags,  there  are  foand  but  three  la  which  decay  bad  not  occurred,  at 
nearly  every  point  where  the  teeth  are  in  contact,  except  the  lover  indsora." 
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e  under  24  and  b  were  n 


Now  watch  Uie  coiu^liuion  itt  wliiph  lii-  arrivps,  »nd  llie  Ingicnl  mclbod 
wilh  vliinli  he  nlmoat  forces  llie  rwuicx  to  scknowlixlge  Ihe  corrwlnuBa 
nf  tils  trealnicnt. 

'*  If  then  it  be  irat  that  in  the  ^eul  mi^oritj  of  indlrida&lB  the  whole  ol 
tbc  Uetb  back  of  the  iaciton,  ara  reiaon»h\j  certain  ia  time,  to  be  altuked 
villi  d(Ca,?.  ■lorneBT  Ibepoinli  of  coDlacl;  if  Ibfse  latter  tbow  w)  grent  a 
tendoRFj  lo  demy,  at  to  be  allocked  at  a  very  early  age,  what  ii  (be  best 
irstmenc  for  their  pregeriatioa,"— (Paget  51  and  51.) 

If  the  toelh  by  criiiliguily,  lodge  the  food,  Hecrelionx,  &c.,  aud  thus  give 
the  ajpinta  BCling  a  loo^tr  and  ))etti>r  rluuice  to  corrode  the  enamel,  they 
must  lie  pcrniMietitly  separatoL  Tlii.' uulUor  does  nuL  let  uh  Htti|i  here, 
hv  wishes  to  pnivo  that  thne  in  valuable  and  children  perlispa  the  best 
luhjetrt  for  thiH  treatm^DI. 

"  Now  if  it  i«  certain  Ihat  d«ij  will  occur  nlilmntely  on  all  (urfacH  of  tha 
tMih,  Imck  of  the  canine  icih,  what  possible  adrantaso  uo  accrue  to  the 
patieut  from  wailing  until  it  becomci  viiitU  txtrimdf  f 


"The  sides  of  tlie  molar  and  blcuijiid)  arc  to  broad,  and  Ihe  decay  usually 
coianience*  so  near  llie  gum,  ihal  when  the  finl  slight  discoloration  ia  dis- 
coiereil,  by  a  ritiwl  eikniinalion,  near  the  fcrinding  inrface  it  will  generally, 
be  round  that  a  large  cavity  hw  been  rormol." 

"  irMme  eiccplional  cares,  teeth  which  mighl  never  deeiy,  should  happen 
■o  be  separated,  in  this  way,  there  is  no  serious  Injury  done,  for  thu  leeib  lo 
uvattdarenot  inorr  liable  lo  decay,  than  if  they  bad  aever  been^Ioucbed." 

n  coming  moil  fnnilu-tli/  to  tMi 

which  III  eiuwB  uf  very  strung  preflisjKisHioii  to, 
could  not  prevujit.  yet  even  then; 

"TbesurbeesBreso  eipoied  (to  view)  Ihut  Ihe  Eii|;ht«ji  attacic  can  be 
d«t«t*d." 

Here  the  author  bring*  In  mnny  examples  lo  proi-e  his  position  of  "  no 
Injury  Ihim  tlliiiij,  when  wi^ll  done  nnct  a  pulinliod  nurl^e  left."  One 
aue,  accompanied  by  an  cngmviiig,  reprt»cnts  the  IVont  i«eih  of  a  gen- 
llcman  OS  years  ol  age,  who  waa  operated  upon  by  Dr.  Hayden,  when  he 
wu  a  luerv  yoath :  the  Dr.  filing  two  of  Ilia  teeth  for  decay  and  the 
oufks  of  the  file  are  itlll  there,  perfeclly  diatlnel  but  no  evidence  of  a 
rriani  of  tbei  decay  tliiu  removetL 

Tbt9  is  rnlher  a  crucLal  eipcriraent  aa  regardn  time. 

Afttr  riling  wverot  cases  of  children  the  author  bhois  np  as  follows : 
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"  A  miicb  Bmallcr  number  of  fittings  were  reqatrtd  to  preserTB  the  teeth  : 
the  arrrat  of  the  decay  was  efleeted  by  t  simpler  and  much  IcM  eipeasive 
process  tban  Elling  ;  it  waa  almost  devoid  of  fuio." 

These  are  strong  points  and  we  give  them  great  weight :  in  regard  to 
children  this  is  eminently  true  and  important  if  true,  and  we  accept  the 
tmth  of  it.  Let  any  one  of  the  profesuon  Who  doubts  its  truth,  reflite 
it ;  we  would  be  very  grateful  if  this  is  not  true,  for  a  refutation  of  It. 

Unsightly  or  disfiguring  aeparatlonB  need  never  be  made,  unless  the 
teeth  are  tiadJy  decayed,  and  then  it  is  only  a  question  ot  time  when 
the  whole  tMith  goes  tinlesa  filled.  Seen  in  time  the  operations  are 
nice  and  appearance  good ;  seen  too  late  it  is  the  fbult  not  uf  the  opera- 
tion, but  the  condition  of  tbe  patient's  teeth. 

Thisrecordbookgave,  4868  points  of  decny,  3208  upon  grinding  surib- 
cee,  results  of  defectWe  enamel,  necetaarily  filled;  2,668  cases  occurred 
on  the  sides  or  surfaces  in  contact,  wher«  the  enamel  should  have  been, 
and  doubtlessly  waa  originally  perfect.  Had  the  teeth  been  kept  thor- 
oughly clean,  no  decay  need  have  occurred  except  in  some  very  bad  pre- 
dispositions to,  but  the  age,  &c.,  of  the  patient  precluded  the  idea.  From 
various  causes  tbe  author  did  not,  at  that  time  as  rigidly  enforce  his  prac- 
tice, as  he  now  does,  and  as  a  consequence,  ISiiB  Ullings  had  to  be  insert- 
ed ;  leaving  730  points  of  decay.     Upon  (liese  the  aullior  remarks : 


The  decay  i 

Ihem  as  lon^;, 
tbe  opeialioDS 


IS  removed  from  730  plates,  nnd  the?  teelh  so  IrcRtcd,  msnj-  of 
.ncG  Bs  seven  vesra,  nov  remain  us  [>eifrc11j'  Euund  as  nbeu 
irere  pcrformecl."— (Page  69.) 


k 


Tlie  monograph  concludes  with  some  remarks  upon  the  rapid  increase 
of  decay,  and  the  necessity  of  some  means  for  arresting  it  in  the  early 
years  of  lift. 

Remoral  of  Decay— permanent  separation — pQlisbed  surfaces — consti- 
tute the  author's  treatment  In  by  far  the  majority  of  cases  of  chUdren, 
when  seen  in  time. 

Separation  in  time  constitutes  the 

"PBOPHYLACnC  Trkatmekt." 

We  give  tbia  to  the  profeedon,  as  we  receive  it  from  the  author,  at  the 
same  time  we  know  many  will  oppose  this  practice. 

We  ask,  "  prove  Ihe  error,  when  you  condemn." 

The  clear,  forcible,  reasoning  of  the  author;  his  tenacious  eamefitnesa: 
the  inevitable  logic  of  his  conclusions  if  you  grant  his  premises ;  the 
stubborn  array  of  facts,  and  bis  loug  practical  experience  demand  of  us  a 
cool,  unbiassed  thoughtlul  consideration  of  tbe  subject. 

Should  he  be  wrong,  he  is  intensely,  enthusiastically  wrong;  and  his 
position  and  standing  are  such  that  becan  do  incalculable  injury.  Should 
he  be  right,  he  is  equally  as  intensely  and  enthusiastically  right;  his  p<.- 
sition  upon  this  question — his  views — bis  opinions,  the  results  of  hie 
practical  experience,  cannot  be  loo  widely  known  among  the  profession. 
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nr  Ion  thntnti j^hly  Hiid  rtwlily  «dot>t^t.  If  U  be  a  Tncl,  11  is  imn  i>r  tliu 
uinuMt  im|>ortaince.  nriil  the  \>nttiamun  slimilil  knov  it.  and  art  upon  it ; 
if  ll  ti«  Dul  a  fitrt.  try  it,  teat  it,  nno  year  will  sonil  i1  Ui  Ibe-  winds.  Try 
ii  by  artiinl,  putii'Dt  experieuoe,  dittutrd  prejudice  nud  ptvcontwivtxl 
upiniun  unless  wull  Ibuiuind. 

l^vr  It  a  tlHiroiigli  trlitl.  Il)c  cliililrt'ii  of  your  pBlruuH  d«ticrFC  tlte  es- 
prriencpyou  will  pua  by  it. 

Wv  will  uvi-i>l  nil  tlicarlzing  in  this  DiAllnr.  unleaa  In  stvortlantv  wilU 
tMia;  wp  liflvc  giveu  tlio  prartsMiitii  <t)iiiil<iiu  mill  wu  iiuve  givon  beta 
■Iw,  and  In  ruturn  our  pusitiim  can  only  Iw  m«8bI1u1  l)y  niiinionu  fuuml(<d 
upon  facta-  Wp  cafe  nntlijn^  for  llienries.  we  inunt  iiHve  Ihe  reaults  of 
practlnU  e^perienetr  and  putient  uttBervatlun  of  Iliu  iilienimii-nu  of  decay 
M  nxa  in  UiH  liring  sulijtvE. 

If  the  position  he.  ■  falite  one,  refute  It  hy  ftcti. 

Tlie  mimnury  would  give  iliu  rulkiwlug  sa  points  for  candid  considera- 
tion. 


1.    Tliat 

S.    That  tttiag  iloc*  not,  when  wtrll  performed, 


best  auth'iriti<«  SKitellon  Hling  n*  oliv  incuna  of  treating 
demy,  bnt  rather 


3.  Ri'movlng  tlic  enitnifl  iUelfdoes  not  noccsnltatc  d<M:ny. 

4.  TUbI  wlierc  teclii  ai'proxininte,  decay  \n  niOBl  liable. 

0.  That  if  tlie  coutlgous  surfaces  rif  the  u}>|ier  incisors  show  evidenoB 
of  dtvxy  Inyoulii,  the  pmgnosis  Da  regards  the  other  tcelh  nt  points  of 
ro&taet,  i«  unAivnrable. 

6.  Ex|)ericnce  demonslralea  tlie  fact,  that  in  by  far  the  nii^oriiy  of 
pmoiu,  teetli  in  contact  sooner  or  later  decay 

T.  That  a  permanent  sopHralion  of  the  teeth  in  ci>nl«(-t,  where  a  prn 
dls)»o8ition  to  decay  eiistn,  even  where  both  enamel  and  dentine  are  re- 
■ooTetl  to  a  limited  extent,  not  only  doea  not  increase  hut  greatly  diinin- 
isUw  the  tendency  to  decaj-. 

8,  Where  teeth  ore  aep.iroled  permanently,  they  can  be  bettor  examl 
mil  anil  deeay  sooner  delected. 

v.  That  thia  Is  the  trui;  tre^lment  In  cases  of  children ;  being  less 
pahiful.  ks»  expensive,  and  more  ei'rtain  than  lllling. 

1(1.  That  In  all  cases,  a  smooth,  plane,  highly  polished  Hurfaco  should 
bv  Irfl.  if  posHible. 

In  the  monograph  and  In  the  review  of  It,  the  whole  qtie<ilIon  lias  been 
unc  of  tact  and  experience,  there  Is  no  theorizing  aliont  the  minute 
uuloniy.  hlHioUigy,  Jtc.;  no  discussion  oftlusorles  aB  to  the  dcvelope- 
npemeut  of  the  tcel  h. 

We  prop>tse  in  a  fiitnre  article  to  examine  minutely  the  opinions  of 
Hniley.  lirnle  and  nthen.  as  lo  the  almctitre  of  the  teeth,  their  develope- 
mrnla :  their  amount  of  vitality ;  the  question  of  vtuu'Ulurity.  &c,,  and 
radniTor  to  aseertnhi  the  true  position  of  enainc]  sad  dentine,  uud  then 
<IUma  tilt!  msential  nature  of  Caries. 
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The  vital  theory  of  Tomes,  and  the  uAd  theory,  will  each  in  tnrn  bo 
subjected  to  a  rigid  ezaminatioD. 

We  will  endeavor  to  give  a  physiologlca]  explanation  of  the  prsctica 
experience,  which  has  lead  one  author  to  the 

*'  PROPHTI-ACnC  TRBATHEMT  OF  CabIEB." 

The  equation  or  problem  1b  this 
Giyen— or  known  Quantity, 

"RKBtitTB  OF  Pbacticai,  Exi'kriknck." 
Wanted— or  Unknown  Quantity, 

''FBTfllOLOOICAl.  ExFLANATOni." 


ARTICLE  IV. 


Denial  Surgery  aa  applied  in  the  Armies  of  the  late 

Confederate  States. 

Bt  W.  Leioh  Bdrton,  Dentist,  Bichmond,  Va. 

Dental  surqery  has  aBHumed  such  importaoce  within  the 
last  fewyears  as  to  place  it  much  above  the  positioa  which  was 
at  ODe  time  assigDed  it,  when  barbers  and  blacksmiths 
were  about  the  only  representatives  of  the  profession. 
CoDoerning  the  primitive  condition  of  the  art  in  this  city, 
the  late,  venerable  Samuel  Murducaiinhis  delightful  hook, 
Richmond  in  bygone  days,  says : 

''  Now  sdajs  the  profeasion  of  dentistry  gives  lucrative  employment  in 
oar  city  to  a  score  of  practitioners.  In  tho  days  of  my  boyhood,  only 
one  TVwfA-drauier,  who  probably  never  beard  the  word  dentist,  did  all  the 
work  and  all  the  mischief  In  tlie  dental  line," 

"  Peter  Hawkins  was  a  tail,  raw-boned,  very  black  negro,  who  rode  a 
raw-boned,  black  hone,  for  liiB  practice  was  too  estensive  to  be  managed 
on  foot,  and  he  carried  all  his  instruments,  consisting  of  two  or  tiu-ee 
pullikins  in  his  pocket.  His  dexterity  was  such,  tlut  he  has  been  known 
to  be  stopped  in  ttie  street  by  oneofhie  distressed  brethren,  (for  he  was  of  tho 
ctanrcb.)  and  to  relieve  him  of  the  offending  tootli,  gratuitously,  without 
dismounting  from  his  horse.  His  strengtn  of  wrist  was  sucii,  tliat  he 
would  infallibly  extract,  or  break  a  loolh,  whether  the  right  or  wrong 
one.  I  speak  m>m  sad  experience,  for  be  extracted  two  for  me,  a  sound  and 
en  aching  one,  with  one  wrench  of  his  instrument." 

"  On  Sundays  he  mounted  the  pulpit  instead  of  black  bare  bones,  and 
as  a  preacher  he  drew  the  fangs  of  Satan  with  his  spiritual  pullikins, 
almost  as  skilinilly  as  he  did  the  teeth  of  his  brother  sinners  on  week 
days,  with  his  metallic  ones." 

It  is  undeniably  the  case  that,  even  in  this  period  of  tho 
world's  progress,  there  are  some  persons  who  protess  to 
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have  but  little  faith  in  dentistry  and  who  boaat  of  never 
hsTiDg  required  dental  operations ;  but  it  ia  generally 
fnund  that  they  are  blessed  with  verv  sound  teeth  and  con- 
sequently, would  have  about  as  much  occasion  to  employ  a 
dentist  as  a  perfectly  healthy  man  would  in  calling  in  a 
physician.  And  stranger  still,  there  are  actually  phyaiciana 
who  are  not  only  skeptical  of  dentistry  and  regard  it  as  a 
"modern  innovation,"  but  even  look  upon  its  practition- 
ers as  upstarts,  and  as  aspirants  lor  titles  and  honors  which 
belong  only  to  themselves.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to 
say  that,  generally  speaking,  those  who  are  so  jealous  of 
an  encroachment  upon  their  rights  and  privileges  are 
either  very  old  men  who  have  followed  the  same  beaten 
track,  and  prescribed  the  same  medicines  fur  the  last  half 
century  ;  or  else  very  young  ones  with  little  or  no  brains, 
whose  appreciation  of  a  diploma  is  based  upon  the  difficult 
ties  and  length  of  time  in  acquiring  ono,  extending  gene- 
rally over  a  considerable  period.  In  spite,  however,  of  the 
prejudices  of  some,  it  is  true,  very  few  narrow  minds,  soci- 
ety at  large  appreciates  the  importance  of  dental  surgery 
as  bearing  upon  the  health  and  comfort  of  every  commu- 
nity, and  as  a  rule,  its  practitioners  keep  pace  with  the  age 
in  education,  refinement  and  accomplishmenls.  Every 
year  witnesses  the  advent  of  candidates  for  public  favor 
vhose  training  in  our  colleges  has  been  careful  and  com- 
plete, the  introduction  of  some  new  invention  or  the 
application  of  some  new  principle ;  and  it  is  with  some 
))ride  that  we  compare  the  dentistry  of  to-day  with  that  of 
fifty  years  ago. 

Bnring  the  progress  of  the  late  unhappy  war,  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  the  soldiers  of  the  Confederate 
armies  stood  sadly  in  need  of  the  services  of  dentists. 
Host  of  them  being  from  extreme  sections  of  the  country, 
without  means,  being  cut  off  from  alt  communications 
with  their  homes,  and  their  pay  being  totally  inadequate 
to  meet  the  most  ordinary  and  pressing  wants,  it  was  out 
of  the  question  for  them  to  attempt  to  pay  for  dental  opera- 
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tions.  Particularly  when  it  is  remeiuTiered  the  price  of 
one  gold  filling  in  the  depreciated  currency  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, waH  more  than  six  months  pay  of  a  private !  Tbe  price 
demanded  for  gold  foil  in  1864  and  the  beginning  of  1865 
was  sixty-four  dollars  per  oz.  in  gold  coin.  This  amount 
in  confederate  money  would  be,  three  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  forty  dollars,  for  the  prevailing  price  of  gold  was* 
sixty  for  one.  Having  to  pay  so  enormously  for  materi- 
als— the  value  heing  enhanced  from  the  fact  of  their  hav- 
ing to  run  the  blockade — the  charges  of  dentists  were 
proportionally  high.  The  charge  for  a  gold  filling  waw 
$120.00,  for  extracting  a  tooth  $20.00,  and  for  an  upper 
set  of  teeth  on  gold  or  vulcanite  base,  from  $1800.00  to 
$4000.00.  Let  it  not  he  understood  that  high  prices  were 
confined  to  dentistry  alone.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing 
to  pay  $1800.00foracoat,  $300.00  for  shoes,  $1000.  00  fur 
cavalry  boots,  and  from  $300.00  to  $500.00  for  an  ordina- 
ry felt  hat.  A  man  considered  himself  lucky  in  being 
able  to  purchase  a  turkey  for  $300.00,  which  was  indeed 
above  the  gold  standard,  but  confederate  money  was 
plentiful  and  turkeys  were  scarce,  and  the  scarcity  be- 
came greater  in  proportion  to  the  frequency  of  the  raids 
of  Federal  commanders,  so  that  before  the  close  of  the 
war  it  was  with  difficulty  that  fowls  could  he  obtained  for 
love  or  money. 

From  the  above  examples  of  prevailing  prices  it  is  very 
clear  that  a  confederate  soldier  getting  eighteen  dollnrH 
per  month  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  dental  operations, 
and  the  question  arose,  what  was  to  be  done  for  tlie  ame- 
lioration of  his  condition?  This  question  was  solved  by 
the  rigid  conscription  laws  passed  by  Congress  ;  dentists 
were  conscripted,  and  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  late  Con- 
federate States,  with  a  forethought  and  humanity  charac- 
teristic of  the  man,  determined  at  once  to  make  their  val- 
uable services  available  to  the  armies. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  dentists  wero  conscripted 
without  a  show  of  resistance  on  their  part.     Fhysiciuna 
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of  "seren  years  practice"  were  exempted  from  military 
ncrvice,  and  aa  dentiHts  were  not  mentioned,  it  was  con- 
tenJed  by  some  that  Congrees  intended  to  include  them  ati 
xpecial praclitioaer«.  This  interpretation  of  the  law  met 
with  not  only  the  moRt  riolent  o]>poBition  from  some  few 
oil)  fogy  pbysiciaoj,  who  ridiculed  such  atiBumptions,  hut 
wiiB  overruled  hy  the  war  department  through  its  rep- 
rt.'xentHtive  Judge  Campbell,  and  the  coDBcriptiuo  of 
deutiata  waa  ordered  to  he  proceede<l  with  at  once. 

Already  eminent  legal  ophiioQ  had  austained  the  den- 
tists that  they  were  exempt  hy  theIawa8/(A^»t'c-tniM,*butto 
test  a  matter  in  which  8o  many  were  inlereNteil,  Dr.  Hun- 
tiT  of  North  Carolina,  brought  bis  cane  before  the  courts 
iif  liis  Stnte,  aud  Judge  Pearson  decided  that  he  teas  ex- 
empt. Congress,  having  heard  of  the  decision  in  this  case, 
upon  revising  the  exemption  laws,  determined  that  no  ara- 
bignity  of  language  should  lead  to  any  further  exemption 
iif  dentists.  They  seemed  to  have  forgotti'n  tn  cousulting 
the  requirements  of  every  community,  that  the  same 
efficiency  could  not  be  reasonably  expected  in  dentists  over 
tiie  otDScript  age  as  in  younger  men. ,  It  does  not  follow 
ihat  the  older  a  man  is  the  better  the  dentist.  Good  eyc- 
>}-Aii  and  a  steady  hand  are  indisjwnBible.  This  enligbt- 
nmi  liody.  Il"'^ever,  not  looking  upon  the  matter  in  the 
fMM  tight,  litiii  inserted  in  the  clause  exempting  physicians, 
"  tlm  term  phyhicriins  not  toindude  dentists,"  and  thus  the 
question  was  settled. 

Surgeon  General  Moore  iniuu'iliately  made  ajiplication 
to  the  Bureau  of  Conscription  Un  iho  detail  of  dentists  lor 
duty  in  the  hospitals,  and  after  some  months  of  experiment, 
he  caused  to  be  isKucd  the  following  order. 

(   "Office  of  the  Medicai.  Director 
\         C.  tf.  HoartTAM  in  Viroi:(ia. 
(  Richmond,  Va.,  Nm.  4  1884. 


CiRCCLAR     ) 

So.  15.     J 

1.   As  fkr  as  practicable  In  fiiture,  the  opentlon 


I  of  dentisU^  required 


'ReTereRce  is  made  putlcularly  t 
Sec'jWwof  UieC.  8. 


the  late  Gen.  Geo.  W,  Randolph 


m 
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In  Genernl  Hospitals  in  YirglnlB,  will  be  performed  by  officers,  soldiers  or 
coDscriptB  Bsil^ed  to  those  duties,  who  are  dentists  by  profession. 

II.  ExsmiDationB  will  be  made,  at  such  times  aa  may  be  fixed  b^  tbe 
euri;eon  in  charge,  of  each  officer  and  soldier  admitted  iDto  hospitalii, 
and  the  neoeesaty  operation  performed  with  the  ooBcmrence  of  the  at- 
tending Medical  officer. 

HI.  Dentists  are  expected  to  be  provided  with  their  own  lustrumentg, 
but  tbe  nece!<aary  materiata  and  flies  will  be  purchased  with  the  hospital 
flinde,  and  requisition  made  for  other  inHtnimentH  thought  necessary. 


IV.  Dentists  will  have  the  rank,  pay  and  perquisites  which  thdr  post- 
Uon  in  the  army  entitles  them,  and  m  addition,  such  estn  duty  pay  for 
jxtraordlnary  skill  and  industry,  as  the  Surgeon  General  will  allow,  in 


accordance  with  general  order.  No.  66,  A.  &  I.  O.,  office,  ci 

V.  Monthly  reports  of  Dental  operations  and  accompanying  registers 
in  accordance  wltn  forras  fUmisheJ,  will  be  forwarded  through  the  Sur- 
geon in  charge  and  through  this  office,  to  the  8ui;geon  Qeneral  by  the 
aU)  of  the  month  succeeding. 

(Signed)  'Wm.  a.  Carbimotok, 

Medical  Director  of  Oen.  Hospitals  In  Virginia. 

It  would  bo  next  to  impossible  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
wretched  conditioQ  of  the  teeth  of  Confederate  soldiers. 
The  great  majority  hitd  been  several  years  io  service  with- 
out as  much  us  evea  having  had  their  teeth  examined  ;  and 
thia  neglect  coupled  with  habits  of  carelessness,  an  absence 
of  tooth  brushes^  and  the  miserable  and  scanty  food  upon 
which  they  subsisted,  only  hastened  their  destruction. 

In  selecting  a  material  with  which  to  fill  the  teeth  of 
these  men,  it  was  desirable  to  have  something  which  waa 
not  costly,  that  could  be  easily  applied,  and  which  would 
at  any  rate,  preserve  them  until  such  a  time  when  gold 
mi{;ht  be  substituted,  and  for  this  reason  amalgam  was 
chosen. 

Without  stopping  to  discuss  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
this  material,  it  is  enough  to  say  that,  for  this  purpose,  it 
answered  admirably.  In  every  case  the  carious  portion  of 
the  tooth  was  thoroughly  removed,  and  when  a  large  num- 
ber of  teeth  required  attention,  the  operations  were  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  use  of  it. 

The  principal  operations  performed  were  filling,  extrac- 
ting teeth  and  removing  the  tartar,  which  from  neglect, 
had  accumulated  in  nearly  every  mouth  to  a  most  extraor- 
dinary extent ;  the  adjustment  of  fractures  of  the  bones 
of  the  mouth  and  the  treatment  of  wounds  of  the  face. 
From  the  time  of  the  assignment  of  the  first  dentist  to 
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duty  in  March  1864,  the  number  of  operations  perforraetl 
cicpedB  all  belief.  A  tUy'a  work  consisted  of  from  tweiity 
to  thirty  fillings,  the  preparation  of  the  cavities  included, 
the  extraction  of  fifteen  or  twenty  teeth,  and  tlie  removal 
of  the  tartar  ad  Ubilam  ! 

Beeides  a  detailed  monthly  report  of  each  operation 
]>erf»rmetl,  in  which  the  date,  patient's  name,  rank,  reg- 
iiiient,  company,  and  the  operations,  were  require<l  to  be 
(fiven,  a  Eunimary  was  attached  in  which  they  were  con- 
solidated after  the  following  order;  Kumhcr  of  patients 
operated  on— Teeth  extracted — Fillings  inserted — Teeth 
cinaned  of  tartar^ Fractures  adjnsted^Other  operations— 
Total  number  of  operations  performed. 

Concerning  fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  month,  the 
Dumber  of  cases  was  not  so  large  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  fact  that,  in  the  year  1864  to  which  ref- 
frence  is  made — the  fighting  was  in  a  great  mcasnre  from 
lichind  breastworks,  when  of  course  the  head  is  more  ex- 
posed than  the  rest  of  the  bwly.  In  such  cases  aa  presen- 
tml  themselves  in  and  around  Richmond,  the  reduction  of 
the  majority  of  them  was  effected  through  the  agency  of 
jfalta  percha.  The  case  of  Jas.  H.  Hutchinson,  Co.  C, 
J3d  Georgia  regiment,  2nd  division,  Jackson  Hospital, 
aShrds  an  examiile.  His  was  a  fracture  of  the  superior 
inAiilla,  left  side,  involving  the  first  and  second  bicus- 
pid teeth.  After  forcing  the  fracture  into  itB  proper 
[lusition,  gutta  ]>ercha— having  been  softened  in  warm 
water — w^as  pressed  on  the  teeth  included  in  the  fractured 
piwtjoa  and  extended  to  the  firm  teeth,  the  lower  jaw 
cliised  and  the  teeth  eml>cdded  in  the  lower  portion.  It 
was  then  carefully  removed,  placed  in  cold  water  to  har- 
den and  readjusted  afterwards.  This  accomplished  all 
that  could  Iw  desired.  The  fracture  was  held  perfectly 
firm,  the  materiul  atTorded  a  pleasant  rest  to  the  jaw, 
ud  left  an  opening  through  which  food  might  be  received, 
■nd  at  the  same  time,  it  was  not  afiected  by  the  secre- 
ticFU  of  the  mouth,  or  by  discharges  from  the  wound. 
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Tlie  case  of  Lieut.  Morehead — North  Carolina  Cavalry, 
quartered  iu  general  hospital  No,  10,  was  eimilar  to  tlie 
above,  only  more  complicated.  A  minnie  hall  carried 
away  the  canine,  first  and  second  bicuspid  teeth,  left  side, 
inferior  maxilla,  fracturing  the  bone  to  the  left  of  tlie 
aymphjaia,  pasfied  under  the  tongue,  the  counter  stroke 
fracturing  the  right  side  of  the  hone  near  the  mental  for- 
amen, and  passed  out  under  the  angle  of  the  ramus,  car- 
rying fragments  of  teeth  and  bone  with  it.  Bond  says 
in  his  work  on  dental  medicine,  Article  Fractures  ;  "The 
general  treatment  of  fractures  consists  in  meeting  the  fol- 
lowing indications;  let.  To  restore  the  displaced  pieces 
of  bone  to  their  natural  position.  2d,  To  keep  them 
there;  and  3d.  To  afford  any  additional  aid  which  the 
nature  of  the  injury  and  the  constitutional  circumstances 
may  require."  The  two  first  indications  were  fully  met 
in  this  case,  hut  to  ensure  certainty,  after  the  interdental 
splint  had  been  applied,  an  outer  splint  of  the  same  ma- 
terial was  made  to  conform  to  the  shape  of  the  jaw  and  the 
common  bandage  applied.  The  next  day  the  patient  feel- 
ing so  entirely  free  from  pain,  he  was  furloughed  to  go 
home,  where  he  soon  recovered.  The  only  thing  which 
the  writer  of  this  article  claims  for  the  use  of  gutta  percha 
in  adjusting  fractures  of  the  jaw  bones,  is,  its  originality 
as  far  as  concerns  himself.  Pasteboard  softened  with 
vinegar  and  water  has  been  the  usual  material  emjdoyed 
in  such  cases';  but  it  appears  to  the  writer  that  any  man 
possessed  of  common  sense  and  knowing  the  peculiarities 
of  gntta  percha,  would  naturally  fix  upon  this  substance. 
Dr.  James  Bolton  in  a  communication  to  the  Richmond 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  states  that  he  has  used  it 
in  cases  of  fractures  of  the  jaw  bones,  and  no  doubt  others 
linvc  with  the  same  success. 

The  interdental  epHnt  of  Dr.  Bean  of  Atlanta,  Ga,, 
upon  which  an  elaborate  article  was  furnished  the  Jan- 
uary number  of  the  journal  above  referred  to,  by  Dr.  Covey, 
deserves  especial  mention.     But  from  the  subjoined  letter 
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tVLu  tliis  appears  tu  lie  nutliing  new.  Tlio  writer  hnving 
liaving  befinl  of  tlie  accident  to  Mr.  Senarilin  Aiiril,  1865, 
W  vfhicli  lie  tiUHtained  a  fnieture  of  thu  lower  jiiw,  was 
emWldent'd  by  tlic  dictates  of  hutuanity  to  call  the  attoii- 
liiin  tif  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States  to  tUia 
splint,  and  received  the  following  reply. 


"  ScROROK  Gkskbai.'h  OmcE, 
WjiBiiisdTiis  CrTY,  D.  C, 
April  m.  ItWl. 


1  niu  dtm1«1  hy  till'  S«r}fi'<m  Gi'ntTuI  to  Bckiinwlnlgc  the-  receipt  n( 
(oijr  leder  nf  the  3411)  Inst.,  mllln^  liffi  Blli-nlinn  li>  nn  Inlenltrl*! 
■plint(I)r.  ]le«n'*)titi  likely  to  iK'tirwrTici- ill  Mr.  lilvWHrd'n  cuh.- uf  ttai- 
liin-»rilie  jaw.  Hill]  lu  Enronii  you  [Iml  till.- Miiiu  s|)1inl  is  ticiw  uiailc  by 
)lt.  Ouiuiing  in  New  Y»rk. 

Very  rwixTlftilly  yniir  olMidlvnt  rx-rvant, 
Uy  nrik-r  (if  tin-  Surgnin  Guncral. 

(Siglu^l.l         (',  H.  C'RjUttt. 
Siirj/ron   L".  S.  Armg. 

While  this  reply  dispoeea  (jiiiteBumniarily  of  Dr.  Bean'R 
I'literdentul  Mplint,  it  is  ijiieHtionable  if  Mr.  Gnniiing  wax 
iimkiug  preciwly  the  smhic  splint,  though  it  might  hu,ve 
been  conHtnictitl  on  the  Hanic  general  |irincipleK. 

During  Ilie  occiipation  of  Atlanta  by  the  Confederate 
f'Tues  this  splint  was  applied  in  over  one  kuni/red  cases 
with  such  invttriablu  succcsr,  that  Surgeon  CJeneral 
M'lore  onlured  Dr.  Ueiin  to  Kichniond,  in  orJer  that  hitt 
cplicj  t  ruigli  t  be  btid  be  t'oie  the  army  Medical  Board  of  tbo  Con- 
tcdomtvijtates.  A  meeting  of  the  Board  having  been  ordered 
at  the  priviite  office  of  the  writer,  the  drawings  and  models 
t'xhibitvJ  and  full  explanations  made  by  Dr.  Beiin  in  per- 
Hoii,  the  membcrx,  whiUt  arguing  that  the  princi]iles  of  it 
were  not  entirely  new,  were  unanimous  in  recouj mending 
itn  (feneml  adoptifin;  and  shortly  afterwards — dentists  on 
duty  having  been  instructed  in  its  conHlruction — the  Sur- 
Ijeua  General  ordered  (i  ward  to  be  prepared  at  the  Robert 
Kfu  liOKpititl  fur  the  exclusive  treatment  of  all  cases  in 
which  it  could  l»e  applied.  A  minute  account  of  this  splint 
having  already  been  publiahetl,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
enter  intu  a  particular  descrijition  here.     Suffice  it  to  say 
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that,  models  of  the  parts  having  teen  ohtained  by  a  pecu- 
liar and  scientific  process,  it  is  constructed  of  vuTcaniVd 
rubber,  instead  of  ffutta  percha,  and  applied  in  the  same 
manner. 

Among  patients  in  the  hospital,  the  treatment  of  expo- 
sed pulps  was  practiced  to  some  extent  and  many  teeth 
Bared  which  would  otherwise  have  been  lost;  and  whilst  the 
paste  is  used  in  the  office  of  nearly  every  dentist,  the  propor- 
tions are  given  for  the  reason  that,  its  application  having 
been  attended  with  such  uniform  success,  some  might  de- 
sire to  test  its  efficacy.     They  are  the  following : 

»     Acid.  Araenios  .        .        .        -   gr.  xxx 

Horphiee  Sulpbatis        .        .        .        gr.  xx 

Kreosoti q.  a. 

The  insertion  of  artificial  teeth  on  plates  was  not  included 
in  the  operations  allowed.  In  some  intttances  pivot  leeth 
were  inserted  or  readjusted,  and  in  this  connection  it  might 
not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  a  plan  adopted  by  the  wri- 
ter for  securing  a  more  perfect  adaptation  of  the  tooth  to 
the  fang.  It  consisted  of  a  piece  of  thin  rubber  introduced 
between  the  tooth  and  fang  in  the  shape  of  an  "O," 
through  which  the  pivot  entered  the  fang.  In  readjusting 
these  teeth,  it  was  oflen  the  case  that  the  fang  after  being 
tiled,  caused  the  old  tooth  to  be  so  much  shortened  as  to  be 
useless,  which  in  a  time  of  great  scarnity  of  materials  was 
no  trifiing  consideration.  By  the  use  of  the  rubber  the 
tooth  was  not  only  lengthened  sufficiently  to  be  used  again 
but  it  was  found  that  mmeture  was  entirely  excluded  as  long 
as  the  pivot  remained  firm,  thereby  adding  greatly  to  the 
preservation  of  the  fang. 

The  experiment  of  dental  surgery  in  hospitals  having 
been  received  with  such  universal  favor,  dentists  were  as- 
signed to  the  most  imjwrtant  [mints  thoroughout  the  Con- 
federacy ;  and  so  convinced  was  theBureau  of  Conscription  of 
its  importance,  that  notwithstanding  the  need  of  men  for 
field  service  was  more  urgent  than  ever,  ho  obstacle  was 
TiterpoEcd    to    their  appointment.     Thousands  of  meu 
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lW.gl,o«l  the  «,„the„  stole,  can  attest  I,,  the  teoeat. 
W  rn  '  '"'  "''''"''"'■  •"'' "  "  "««.l"lly  Wi»v»l 
■  J  M  ,  Tf""^  '■'"■  "■  '""S"  »"':■."■">»  exi.ted, 
It  .ouW  ,.ve  M  to  the  eMabli.hment  »f  «  regular  Bereau 
"I  Uental  Surgery,  .»„ci.t«d  with  the  medical  stalf  of 
toe  army. 

Dentisl,  „f  ev^  |a„d  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  a  rilan 
«o  gare  offlcal  reeogoition  to  the  importance  ol  their 
l.rofe...o«,  and  who  erteudod  to  those  uudcr  him  every 
•Muragement  in  the  prosecution  of  their  arduous  duties 

1.  T  "".'i"'  "'"'  •>''"'"•"'•  "»)■  '"•'  ■"  regard  to  opi„: 
»  .  ho.«„y  entertained,  or  a  line  of  conduct  dicta  J  h; 
.  .eu«,  of  duty,  they  owe  more  to  Samuel  Preston  Moore 
.S»rgeo.  General  of  the  late  Contjderate  States  arnjy,  than 
to  any  man  of  modern  times. 


ABTIOLE  V. 


On  "Schmidt',"  disease  of  the  Lower  Jaw. 
At  Surgeon  Nekton's  ainique.     Paris. 
C^.-Man  aged  40  years.     Gorraa„-l,a,   been  a 
writer  m  a  match  factory_hi,  part  of  the  work  being  to 
mut  the  paste  formed  of  phosphorus  and  chlorate  oftol 
..h,  m  .h,ch  to  dip  the  «em..  This  affection  i.  e.neciSy 
»mn,„„  .„  Germany  and  it,  provinces,  whoroTe  0  „-^ 
grcre  and  luc.fer  matches  are  made  on  a  large  scale    The 
*«.«  ..  produced  by  inhaling  the  vapors  oFphospho™ 
Tk.  employees  of  the  match  factories  are  chiefly  iLhle  t„ 
"-    It  „  really  a  necrosis  of  the  inferior  maxillary  bone 
After  ^.eral  mouth,  working  over  the  warm  phosphorn 
4. p.t,eu. flrst  feel. a con.t.ut  pain  in  the  l„4r  jaw ""d 
«t,h.s  ,t  ,o  some  disease  of  one  of  the  molar  teeth  of^that 

■  the  tooth  ..removed  without  relief  to  the  pain  in  ,ho 
J".    Tki,  patn  may  be  irregular  or  periojical-but  it 
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yields  to  no  ordinary  treatment.  Soon  necrosis  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  bone  becomes  apparent,  and  a  sequestrum  is 
discovered,  either  in  part  or  wholly  detached — indeed  it 
may  fall  out  without  any  surgical  interference  whatever. 
When  the  latter  occurs  fistulous  openings  result,  and  are 
often  long  in  closing.  Strange  to  state,  this  disease  is  con- 
fined to  the  lower  jaw,  and  is  known  only  in  workers  in 
the  paste  referred  to,  and  not  in  the  hands  engaged  in 
other  work  in  the  same  factory — nor  in  those  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  manufacture  phosphorus  from  bones  for  pur- 
poses of  commerce.  The  obvious  treatment  is  an  early 
change  of  occupation  and  removal  of  the  diseased  seques- 
trum, with  a  course  of  tonics,  good  soft  diet,  and  plenty 
of  outdoor  exercise.  A,  A. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

Decrease  of  Fecundity  in  Europe  and  America. 

Iir  a  late  number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Science 
and  Art  appears  a  paper  which  was  originally  read  by 
Professor  Storer  of  Boston  before  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sdences,  about  tho  close  of  the  year  1858. 
Circumstances  prevented  its  publication,  but  it  is  now- 
brought  before  the  people,  who  would  do  well  to  oontem- 
plate  the  startling  fiicts  it  discloses.  We  shall  go  but 
slightly  into  details,  confining  ounelves  to  the  general 
results. 

It  may  be  briefly  stated  that  in  Europe  and  America, 
there  has  been  a  marked  and  progressive  decrease  in  the 
number  of  living  births.  In  Sweden  it  has  diminished  by 
one  ninth  in  sixty-one  years,  in  Denmark  by  a  quarter  in 
82  years ;  in  Prussia  by  a  third  in  132  years,  in  England  by 
two  sevenths  in  a  century  ;  in  Bussia,  by  an  eighth  in  28 
years ;  in  Spain,  by  a  sixth  in  30  years ;  and  in  Fraooe  by 
a  third  in  71  years.  In  France,  .for  example,  the  rate  of 
increaie  fVom  1801  to  1806  was  1,3  per  cent,  annually, 
while  from  1806  to  1846  it  had  fallen  to  about  a  half  of 
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one  per  cent.  The  progressive  character  of  this  dimani- 
tion  may  be  seen  by  the  foUoiring  official  figures,  given  in 
roand  numbers.     The  increase  from 

1841—1846  .     vas  1.200.000 

1846—1851     ...  "      380,000 

1861—1856  ..."  256,000 
In  this  conatry,  it  is  quite  as  bad.  Thus,  in  Massachn- 
Kttfl,  the  entire  increase  is  due  to  the  Ibreigo  population, 
the  native  population  being  either  stationary  or  decreasing. 
In  1850,  the  population  of  that  state  was  994,665,  and  the 
births  27,664  ;  in  1859  the  population  was  1,132.369,  and 
the  births  32,845.  Thus  every  36  people  in  Uassachusetta 
in  1850  produced  one  birth,  and  in  1855,  34  produced  one 
birth.  The  proportion  of  births  in  France,  in  1850,  was 
one  to  37. 

This  occurs  too  in  the  boo  of  the  &ct  that  marriages  are 
increasing,  and  the  comforts  of  life  are  becoming  more  gen- 
erally diffused  through  all  classes.  It  is  time  to  use  plain 
language  on  this  subject.  Dr.  Storer's  statistics  explain 
tlie  disgraceful  &ct.  The  diminution  is  voluntary.  The 
cQrtun  of  this  infiunoos  rascality  is  lifted  for  us  by  a 
glance  at  his  tables. 

We  learn  -there  that  itt  Kew  York  in  1805,  there  was  one 
■till-bom  child  out  of  every  1633  people ;  while  in  1849, 
there  waa  one  out  of  every  341  people  living  in  that  great 
dty. 

If  we  calculate  the  births  in  New  Tort  proportionally 
instead  of  by  population,  we  reach  the  appalling  result 
thst  in  1854  to  1867,  one  out  of  every  eight  infants  was 
bom  dead.  N'ow,  as  it  is  notorious  that  the  public  is 
•cqnainted  with  a  very  few  of  the  cases  of  abortion,  wo 
are  startled  at  the  extent  to  which  this  murder  of  the  inno- 
centi  has  been  carried.  Old  Judea  shuddered  at  one  Herod. 
Modem  America  keeps  one  at  every  street  corner.  The 
horrible  feci  sterea  as  in  the  face  that  child-murder  has 
become  a  lucrative  profession,  and  the  very  mothers  them- 
ielves,  are  accessimes  befbre  the  fact  in  the  villainous 
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A  research  into  the  proportions  between  abortions  and 
still-births  lifld  still  further  the  veil  from  this  hideous 
mass  of  secret  crimes.  Tables  of  eminent  obstetricians 
show  that  those  proportions,  in  ordinary  practice,  are  as  1 
abortion  to  78.5  still-births  at  full  time.  In  New  York, 
where  it  is  certain  that  but  few  of  the  abortions  were 
known,  these  proportions  were  as  1  to  4.  The  predomi- 
nance in  crime  might  well  be  supposed  to  be  awarded  to  a 
great,  rich,  luxurious  and  dissolute  dty.  But  the  State 
of  MasHachusetts,  inclnding  the  rustic  population,  has  a 
fur  darker  record.  In  that  commonwealth,  the  proportion 
of  abortions  to  still-births  was  3  to  1  during  the  14  years 
preceding  18&5,  while  during  the  latter  five  years  of  that 
time,  it  was  as  2  to  1.  It  ia  therefore  8  times  worse  than 
New  York  at  its  worst. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  not  reading  the 
records  of  illegitimacy  ;  of  women  striring  to  hide  their 
shame,  at  whatever  cost  to  their  oS&pring.  These  tables  in- 
clude the  statistics  of  married  life,  and  tell  as  that  men 
and  women,  in  comfortable  circnmstances,  are  in  the  habit 
of  murdering  their  unborn  children  for  base  mercnaery 
reasons,  to  save  the  expense  of  a  large  and  increasing 
household.  It  is  a  matter  of  simple  justice  to  the  Church 
of  Rome  to  say  that  her  communion  furnishes  but  few  antl 
meagre  items  to  this  grand  sum-total  of  rascality.  She 
has  set  her  face  sternly  and  inflexibly  against  the  mon- 
strous villany,  and  the  confessional  enables  her  to  enforce 
her  righteous  regulations  in  this  respect.  Hence  the 
marked  increase  in  population  among  her  members. 


ARTICLE  Vn. 
Spontatieoua  Generaiion. 


Ths  question  of  spontaneous  generation  is  one  which 
has  exercised  the  thoughts  and  pens  of  observers  of  nature 
from  very  early  times.  While  one  class  of  thinkers  believed 
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it  pouible  for  common  iuorganlc  matter,  under  certain 
circamstances  of  heat,  moieture,  &c.,  spontaneously  to 
ftssuine  living  organic  forms  of  plants  or  animals,  others 
ctung  tenaciously  to  the  dictum,  omnia  ab  ovo,  and  insis- 
ted that  a  preexisting  living  germ  was  essential  to  all  living 
lieing.  Aristotle  believed  that  whenever  a  moist  substonce 
became  dry,  or  a  dry  substance  moist,  animals  were  pro- 
duced, and  we  find  some  of  the  poets  accounting  for  the 
TeaovatioQ  of  animal  life  after  the  delnge  of  Dcnscaleon, 
by  the  joint  action  of  heat  and  moisture  upon  the  prolific 
earth. 

It  is  undeniable  that  our  experience  among  the  more 
fully  developed  animals  and  plants,  would  lead  us  to  main- 
tain the  doctrine  enunciated  in  the  old  Latin  maxim  we 
have  just  quoted,  but  when  we  come  to  those  low  organ- 
isms which  hover  upon  the  borders  of  vitality,  we  meet 
with  difficulties  not  easily  overcome.  It  is  useless  to  spec- 
ulate upon  the  ridiculous  blunder  of  Mr.  Crosse,  of  which 
fio  much  use  was  made  by  the  ingenious  author  of  the 
Vestiges  of  Creation.  Those  of  our  readers  who  have 
perused  that  specious  and  shallow  book,  will  r^ember 
that  Ur.  Crosse  imagined  that  he  had  made  acari  by  pas- 
stag  a  current  of  electricity  through  a  solution  of  silicate 
of  potash  containing  a  stone.  Examination,  however, 
showed  that  the  electrical  spider  was  simply  tho  common 
Acarua  domesticus  a  common  pest  of  all  dusty  localities. 

There  aro  much  lower  forms  than  this,  which  are  con- 
tinoally  generated  in  infusions  or  solutions  of  vegetable  or  an- 
imal matter  exposed  to  the  air,  over  the  trneorigin  of  which 
a  discussion  is  still  going  on.  Among  the  most  common  of 
tht^e  is  our  ordinary  mould,  which  is  in  truth  as  well  defi- 
Ded  a  vegetable  organism  as  the  mushroom.  The  yeast 
plant  is  anothei;  of  these  mieroeoopic  plants,  which  inva- 
riably makes  its  appearance  when  sugar  is  passing  into  al- 
cohol, Afler  the  alcohol  has  been  formed,  and  vinegar  is 
in  process  of  formation,  another  mycoderm,  the  vinegar 
{ilant  or  mother  ofvinegar  makes  its  appearance.  In  the  in- 
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fitfiions  already  alladod  to,  muUitades  of  vegetable  and  aai- 
mal  organisms  are  speedily  formed. 

It  is  to  sueh  rapid  derelopemeats  of  life  as  these  that 
the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation  are 
in  the  habit  of  appealing.  They  maintain  that  when  all 
sources  of  error  are  avoided,  these  minute . creatures  still 
appear,  while  their  opponents  insist  that  something  has 
been  overlooked,  and  that  these  forms  are  regularly  hatch- 
ed from  germs  floating  about  in  the  atmosphere  in  the 
sliape  of  impalpable  dust.  Several  experiments  had  al- 
ready shown  that  the  existence  of  such  spores  was  highly 
probable,  but  it  was  reserved  for  M.  Pasteur,  a  chemist  of 
note,  to  make  the  most  oonclnsive  researches  upon  this  sub- 
ject, which  have  yet  been  undertaken. 

The  first  point  was  to  prove  the  existence  of  thece  germs. 
To  Accomplish  this,  M.  Pasteur  drew  a  volume  of  air 
through  a  glass  tube  containing  a  plug  of  gua-cotton, 
which  intercepted  the  particles  of  dust.  Transferred  to 
ether,  that  solvent  completely  dissolved  the  gun-^wtton, 
and  left  the  dust  unattached.  This  soon  settled  to  the  bot- 
tom, when  it  was  removed  and  subjected  to  microscopic  ex- 
amination. It  was  found  to  consist  of  various  abraded 
fragments  of  clothing,  fuel,  &c.,  and  also  of  minute  or- 
ganized corpuscles,  apparently  spores  of  fungi  and  eggs  of 
animalculte.  To  prove  their  true  character  an  experiment 
was  undertaken.  A  mixture  of  a  solution  of  sugar  with 
yeast  was  boiled  in  a  glass  flask  communicating  with  the 
air  by  means  of  a  tube  of  platinum.  In  this  way  the 
ur  was  driven  out  of  the  flask,  and  before  it  could  return, 
the  platinum  tube  was  heated  to  redness.  Thus  all  the 
germs  were  destroyed,  and  the  air  that  entered  was  en- 
tirely free  from  living  organisms.  The  flask  was  then  her- ; 
metioally  sealed  by  tiising  the  glass  neck.  It  was  found 
that  in  this  condition  the  solution  might  be  indefinitely 
kept  without  any  dovolopement  of  vegetable  or  animal 
life. 

If  into  such  a  fiask  a  little  of  this  dost  already  mention- 
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ed  b  iotrodaced,  and  the  flask  be  thea  faermeticalljr  seal- 
ed, the  ordinary  living  forms  are  soon  found.  Attempts 
were  made  to  collect  air  for  these  experiments  over  merca- 
rj,  but  they  always  failed,  because  this  metal  oonld  not  be 
freed  from  atmospheric  dust  containing  germs. 

Besearchee  into  the  distributioa  of  these  germs  showed 
that  they  were  more  abundant  upon  plains  than  upon  high 
mountains.  In  all  cases,  air  free  from  these  germs  caooot 
promote  fermentation. 

These  experiments  were  very  ingeniously  varied  and  re- 
peated a  great  number  of  times,  so  as  completely  to  jus- 
tify the  conclusion  of  M.  Pasteur,  that  the  theory  re- 
specting the  spontaneous  formation  of  the  lowest  type  of 
life  is  deprived  of  one  of  its  esaential  foundations. 

Donng,  however,  has  recently  (August,  1866,)  deserted 
the  ranks  of  Pastear  and  gone  over  to  the  advocates  of  spon- 
taneous generation.  He  examined  rotten  eggs,  and  found 
that  they  contained  no  organisms.  He  mode  a  hole  in  each 
with  a  red  hot  needle,  and  let  part  of  the  contents  flow 
oat,  and  then  put  the  eggs  into  a  pan  of  boiling  water. 
Ten  days  afterwards,  the  drops  of  water  taken  from  the 
sur&ce  contained  no  trace  of  living  being,  but  the  interior  of 
the  eggs  were  fiill  of  them.  BonnS  asks  whence  the  germs 
could  have  come  through  the  boiling  water, 

Pasteor  replies  that  the  temperature  of  ebullition  does 
not  necessarily  annihilate  the  htteat  life  of  a  germ,  and 
cites  instances  of  seeds  preserving  vitality  after  four  hours 
boiling.  Donnd  in  rejoinder,  varies  the  experiment  by 
letting  out  a  third  of  the  contents  of  the  eggs  as  before, 
and  instantly  admitting  boiling  water,  afler  which  he  seals 
the  opening  with  wax  completely  closing  all  communica- 
tion with  the  air. 

An  English  observer,  Dr.  Child,  has  repeated  Pasteur's 
experiments,  but  in  spite  of  every  "  exaggerated"  precan- 
tion  finds  organisms  in  eight  out  of  thirteen  experiments. 
He  accounts  for  this  discrepancy  by  supposing  that  the  mi- 
croscopic power  used  by  Pasteur  (350  diameter,)  was  not 
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higli  enough.  He  says  that  it  requires  a  power  of  1500  or 
1700  diameters  tor  the  satisfactory  investigation  of  these 
minute  objects. 

Thus  the  matter  stands  at  present.  The  annlogies  of 
generation  in  the  higher  animals  and  plants  are  opposed 
to  the  theory  of  spontaneous  generation,  but  no  a  priori 
reasoning  can  settle  the  question.  The  careful  obser- 
vations of  facts  alone  can  decide  it. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Answers  to  Queeisis.  Query  1»(. — What  is  the  proper 
method  for  obtaining  a  correct  impression  of  the  mouth, 
for  partial  upper  and  lower  sets  of  teeth  ?  Answer. — Some 
depend  upon  wax  impressions  altogether,  but  as  there  are 
few  who  can  obtain  a  perfectly  accurate  impression  iu  wax 
of  the  mouth,  especially  where  some  of  the  teeth  remain, 
to  secure  a  well  fitting  plate,  plaster  of  paris  is  a  much 
more  reliable  material 

Either  of  the  following  methods,  if  carefully  observed, 
will  secure  as  perfect  an  impression  as  could  be  desired. 
By  Professor  Austen's  method  very  accurate  impressions 
of  all  partial  cases,  as  well  as  of  special  full  cases  can  be 
obtained;  it  is  as  follows :  "  Take  a  wax  impression  and 
make  a  plaster  model ;  io  partial  cases  brush  over  the 
teeth  of  the  model  one  or  two  layers  of  thin  plaster,  to  fill 
up  all  undercuts,  and  to  make  the  plate  fit  loosely  ;  satu- 
rate the  model  with  water  and  mould  over  it  a  gutta-per- 
cha cup  ;  it  should  be  on  the  inside  from  one-fourth  to 
one-half  an  inch  thick,  so  as  to  be  stiff  and  unyielding." 
' '  The  whole  inside  of  the  cup  must  be  roughened  up  with 
a  scaler  or  excavator  in  such  a  way  that  the  plaster  can 
take  a  firm  hold."  "  In  most  partial  coses  the  impres- 
sion must  be  removed  in  sections,  the  inside  remaining 
entire,  hut  the  outside  and  the  parts  between  the  teeth  com- 
ing away  separately."     In  very  difficult  cases,  it  is  neces- 
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Barf  to  partially  cut  through  the  cup  so  as  to  permit  its 
removal  in  sections  with  the  plaster  adherent."  "  These 
cupa  have  no  handle,  but  are  removed  by  inserting  a  plug- 
giog  iDBtniment  into  a  small  hole  previously  made  in  the 
back  part  of  the  cap  where  it  is  thickest." 

Accurate  impressions  can  also  be  obtained  by  means  of 
au  impression  cap  for  each  case,  struckup  with  dies  prepared 
from  a  wax  impression  and  model. 

The  following  is  the  method  of  Dr.  Jas.  B.  Bean,  by 
which  he  propoeefl  to  overcome  the  tendency  of  the  thin 
Sim  of  plaster,  and  the  frail  edges  of  the  impressioa  to 
break  away  in  taking  it  from  the  mouth.  "A  wax  impres- 
lioQ  is  procured  from  which  a  set  of  dies  is  made  and  a 
plate  of  thin  brass  swaged  so  as  to  approximate  a  fit,  and 
be  easily  removed  from  the  mouth."  "  Tho  edges  of  this 
impression  cap  are  trimmed  so  as  to  allow  the  muscles  to 
assume  their  proper  position  ;  a  handle  is  made  by  solder- 
ing a  piece  of  stout  brass  wire  across  the  plate,  from  one 
ridge  to  the  other."  "  This  plate  is  now  warmed  over  a 
Epirit  lamp  and  coated  on  the  inner  sttrfece  and  edges  with 
gam  shellac  by  rubbing  a  stick  of  this  material  over  it 
while  hot."  "  While  the  flheUac  is  still  in  a  fused  con* 
dition,  the  plate  is  quickly  transferred  to  a  handful  of  raw 
cotton,  which  is  wrapped  about  it  and  held  against  the 
melted  shellac  until  it  is  cool." 

"  The  Buperflaoos  cotton  is  then  removed  and  the  cup  is 
ready  for  an  impression."  Very  little  plaster  is  necessary, 
and  success  is  more  certain  and  the  impression  is  more  per- 
fect and  rdiable  than  with  an  ordinary  impression  cup  ; 
moreover  the  impression  is  very  easily  removed  from  the 
cast  by  first  warming  and  removing  the  cup." 

Query  2nd. — By  what  means  would  you  prevent  rubber 
from  pressing  into  the  joints  of  the  teeth  in  vulcanite 
work  ?  AnmiKT. — This  accident  may  he  prevented  by  sev- 
eral methods :  1st.  By  the  introduction  of  plaster  of  paris, 
ID  a  dry  state,  between  the  blocks,  and  after  well  filling 
the  spocefl  with  the  plaster  in  this  condition,  moistening  it 
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Jtith  a  drop  or  two  of  water,  and  working  tho  thin  paste 
thus  formed,  iato  the  joints  hj  mearis  of  a  thia,  flat  point- 
tid  instrument. 

TKia  plaster  shoald  be  allowed  to  harden  before  the  pro- 
cess of  packing  in  the  rubber  is  oommenced.  The  proper 
time  for  the  introduction  of  the  plaster  is  after  the  piece  is 
invested  and  all  the  wax  forming  the  temporary  plate  is 
removed  ;  the  plaster  being  introduced  from  the  palatine 
or  lingual  anr&ces. 

Additional  care  may  he  taken,  to  prevent  the  mbber  &oiu 
entering  the  joints,  by  first  introducing  the  plaster  between 
the  blocks  from  the  labial  and  buccal  sur&ces ;  in  the  case 
of  partial  sets  before  the  piece  is  placed  in  the  flask  ;  in  tbe 
case  of  entire  sets  after  the  model  and  set  are  secured  in  the 
lower  half  of  the  flask.  This  precaution  however,  is  un- 
necessary when  care  is  taken  to  have  tho  plaster,  used  for 
investing  the  piece,  mixed  very  thin.  The  plaster  will 
accomplish  the  pnrpose  more  effectually,  if  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  blocks  are  ground  V  shape,  the  greatest  diameter 
being  towards  the  palatine  and  lingual  sur&oes,  8uch  a 
V  shaped  space  will  of  course  admit  of  a  like  shaped  mas8 
of  plaster,  and  the  pressure  exerted  upon  this  by  the  rubber 
will  tend  to  wedge  it  more  securely  into  the  joint ;  whereas 
if  the  blocks  are  ground  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  to  the 
spaces  between  them  parallel  walls  or  sides,  no  such  wedg- 
ing can  take  place,  and  the  rubber  is  much  more  liable  to 
press  into  the  joint. 

2nd.  By  means  of  Robert's  Os-Artificial.  This  mate- 
rial answers  a  good  purpose  for  preventing  the  rubber  from 
entering  the  joints.  It  is  mixed  very  thin,  and  introduced 
between  the  blocks  when  the  grinding  of  the  teeth  is  com- 
pleted. 

Where  this  material  is  used  tbe  blocks  should  be  olosely 
ground,  no  space  being  left  between  their  approximal  sur- 
faces ;  and  after  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for  the  mate- 
rial to  harden  from  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour  being 
required,  the  process  of  investing  the  piece  can  be  proceed- 
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edwtth.  Id  all  oases  of  Talcanite  worlc  it  is  well  to  allow 
the  piece  to  atand  from  eight  to  twelve  hours  after  it  is 
iuveated,  before  the  process  of  packing  in  the  robber  is  com- 
meoced .  Snch  delay  will  allow  the  plaster  to  set  perfectly, 
and  there  will  be  less  danger  of  the  teeth  being  forced  from 
their  proper  positions  by  the  pressure  neoessaiy  to  bring 
the  parts  of  the  flask  together ;  this  pressore  should  never 
be  greater  than  what  can  be  sooomplished  by  the  hand 
slone,  without  the  aid  of  a  lerer.  To  obtain  clear  joints  so 
little  depends  upon  the  qaantity  of  rabber  used  in  packing 
the  piece,  and  when  no  more  than  what  is  reqnisite  is  intro- 
daced,  hand  pressure  will,  in  all  cases,  prove  sufficient  to 
readjust  the  flask. 
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ARTICLE  Vm. 


Ether  veraus  CMoroform. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Record. 

Sr— The  death  by  chloroform  which  recently  took  place 
at  Bcllevne  Hospital,  gives  a  sad  interest  to  the  question 
of  surgical  aniethesia.  TIte  repeated  accidents  which 
have  occurred  in  May,  1866,  in  Berlin  ;  June,  1866,  in 
Philadelphia ;  February,  186T  iu  New  York,  have  natu- 
rally enough  staggered  the  &ith  of  many  surgeons  in  the 
great  anwsthetio. 

Allow  me,  sir,  to  refresh  the  minds  of  your  readers  with 
reference  to  the  past  records  of  chloroform.  As  early  as 
1853,  Bandens  acknowledged  eighty  deaths,  and  A.  Fnrzet 
foond  eighty-five.  In  1859  Barrier  de  Lyoo  ascertained 
that  there  had  been  two  hundred  deaths.  Diday  ciollected 
from  that  date  to  1864,  twenty-one  cases  registered  in 
England,  leaving  at  least  as  many  which  were  unrecorded. 
It  there  was  another  drag  instrumental  in  the  destruction 
of  so  many  lives,  would  it  not  be  ejected  from  the  materia 
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taedica  t  True,  the  &ult  has  been  put  on  the  ini- 
poritj-  of  the  article  employed ;  but  how  often  has  chloro- 
Torm  been  used  in  case  of  accident,  Id  its  purity,  as  in  the 
instance  of  Bellevue  ;  showing  that  it  need  not  borrow  its 
toxic  properties  from  heterogeneous  BiibetanceB.  Hence, 
from  1847,  tbedate  of  the  beginning  of  the  nseof  anfesthe- 
siB,  surgeons  have  been  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
chloroformists  and  etherists ;  and  though  the  first-named 
had,  at  first,  the  advantage,  their  rivals  have  steadily  per- 
severed, patient  and  unrelenting,  in  their  efforts  to  demon- 
strate the  general  efficiency  and  the  absolute  safety  of 
ether. 

In  1848,  Cantu  remarked  that  half  of  his  cbloroforniized 
frogs  died,  and  hardly  any  of  hia  etherized  ones.  Sedillor 
admits,  at  the  uame  date,  that  when  he  stops  giving  ether, 
anfesthesia  may  continue,  but  in  no  case  become  aggrava- 
ted. Not  so  with  chloroform ;  when  discontinued  after 
insensibility  is  produced,  its  action  iscootinued,  its  symp- 
toms may  in  some  instances  cause  death.  This  circum- 
stance constitutes  the  most  marked  difierence  between  the 
antesthetic  rivals. 

The  few  men  who  snpportedthis  view  against  triumphant 
chloroformists  found  an  early  and  eminent  representative 
in  T.  E.  Petrequin,  chiet-surgeon  of  the  Hotel  de  Lyon. 
For  nearly  twenty  years  he  has  bnnished  chloroform  and 
used  ether  in  that  hospital,  the  largest  in  France,  where 
from  fourteen  to  fifteen  thousand  patients  arc  treated 
annually,  and  where  more  operations  are  performed  than 
in  any  other.  From  this  telling  experience,  Petrequin 
Diday,  and  in  iact  I'Eciile  de  Lyon,  asserts  that  pure  ether 
has  accomplished  in  their  hands,  without  accident,  those 
services  which  chloroform  has  rendered  elsewhere  at  a  cost 
of  several  hundred  lives.  la  not  this  question  worthy  of 
further  study  ?  Yours,  etc., 

E.  Skgvin,  M.  D. 
—77ie  Medical  Becord. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

Dr.  Mary  Walker. 

The  notoriety  which  this  manniah  female  has  succeed- 
ed in  obtaining  both  dnring  and  since  the  war,  has  exci- 
ted a  very  natural  curiosity  in  reference  to  her  past 
history.  Her  true  place  is  bo  well  fixed  by  a  medical 
officer  of  the  Federal  army,  that  we  should  injustice  to 
him  by  an  extract.  We  therefore  give  his  letter  entire 
from  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  for  May. 

The  following  communication  comes  from  so  respecta- 
ble a  source  that  we  publish  it  without  hesitation  : 

CiKCiNNATi,  Ohio,  January  20th,  1867. 
Editijr  ^  Tbb  Kew  York  Mbdical  JoimiTAL. 

I  observe  in  the  January  number  of  your  Journal  a 
page  or  two  devoted  to  the  experiences  of  Dr.  Mary  Walk- 
er in  London.  The  various  newspaper^  throughout  the 
country  have,  for  the  past  year  or  two,  contained  notices 
of  this  person,  and  a  great  degree  of  confusion  has  arisen 
as  to  her  real  merits,  her  services  in  the  army,  and  her 
position  in  the  medical  profession.  As  I  have  happened, 
in  the  way  of  ofiScial  duty,  to  learu  something  from  this 
woman  herself,  I  beg  to  put  your  readers  in  posession  of 
my  informatioi). 

My  first  observation  of  Dr.  Mary  Walker  was  made  at 
Liacoln  General  Hospital,  Washington,  to  which  she 
came,  in  some  pretended  inspectorial  capacity,  armed  with 
a  pass  from  Secretary  Stanton.  The  particular  function 
intrusted  to  Mary  Walker  seemed  to  be  that  of  a  spy  and 
informer;  at  all  erente,  she  preteuded  to  have  power  of 
obtain  redress  of  grievances,  and  industriously  sat  about 
hearing  and  contriving  them.  At  this  period,  she  was 
dressed  in  that  hybrid  costume  which  has  since  become 
BO  notorions. 

My  next  encounter   with  Miss  Walker  was  at  Chatta- 
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nooga.  She  was  Bent  out  by  the  "War  Department, 
through  Acting  SurgeoD-GFeneral  Barnes,  to  Assistant 
Surgeon-General  Wood  at  LouiBviUe.  Dr.  Wood,  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  under  instructione  from  Washington,  sent 
her  forward  with  orders  to  report  to  Surgeon  Perin,  Medi- 
cal Director  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  she  pre- 
eented  herself  to  Dr.  Perin  and  demanded  employment  as 
a  Uledical  Officer.  He  was  not  a  little  astonished  at  the 
apparition,  and,  I  may  add — 'I  trust  without  damaging 
his  reputation  with  the  powers  that  be — ^indignant  that 
the  lives  of  sick  and  wounded  men  should  be  intrust- 
ed to  such  a  medical  monstrosity.  Before  assigning  her  to 
duty,  which  he  resolved  not  to  do,  he  ordered  a  medical 
board  to  examine  into  her  qualifications,  as  a  justification 
for  his  decision.  I  was  a  member  of  that  Board.  Dr. 
Walker  presented  herself  for  examination,  with  a  little 
feminine  tremor  and  confusion,  and  before  settling  down 
to  the  graver  bitfiaess  of  the  medical  examination,  tried 
to  propitiate  us  and  secure  a  favorable  report,  so  that  we 
might  take  it  for  granted  she  possessed  the  requisite 
knowledge.  She  betrayed  such  utter  ignorance  of  any 
subject  in  the  whole  range  of  medical  science,  that  we 
found  it  a  difficult  matter  to  conduct  an  examination.  The 
Board  unanimously  reported  that  she  had  no  more  medi- 
cal knowledge  than  any  ordinary  housewife,  that  she  was, 
of  course,  entirety  unfit  for  the  position  of  medical  officer, 
and  that  she  might  be  mode  nseful  as  a  nurse  in  one  of 
the  hospitals. 

During  the  examination,  we  learned  varions  particnlars 
of  her  history,  which  I  forbear  to  mention.  She  had  a 
diploma,  she  said — we  did  not  see  it — from  a  "hydro- 
pathic institation"  at  Geneva,  K.  Y.  She  had  never 
been,  so  &r  as  we  could  learn,  within  the  walls  of  a  medi- 
cal college  or  hospital,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
medical  education. 

The  spectacle  was  both  ludicrous  and  sod.  Her  preten- 
sion, her  ignorance,  her  sex,  her  unprotected  situation. 
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nil  appealed  strongly  to  oor  sympathies,  and  we  treated 
her  with  the  utmost  delicacy  and  consideratioD.  Ho\r 
little  ground  there  was  for  our  feelings  of  sympathy  will 
appear  in  the  sequel.  In  a  day  or  two  after  the  examina- 
tion, she  was  assigned  to  a  hospital  as  nurse,  but  had  not 
entered  upon  her  duties,  when  an  order  came  from  De- 
partment Headquarters,  sending  her  to  the  extreme  front  I 
We  learned,  in  a  few  days,  that  she  was  riding  about  the 
outposts,  and  when  riding  atone,  one  day,  she  rentured 
too  far,  and  was  captured  and  forwarded  to  Bichmond, 
being  treated  with  considerable  rigor,  notwithstanding 
her  sex  and  her  claim  to  the  privilege  of  a  medical  officer. 
It  appeared  subsequently  that  this  was  the  design. 
She  was  intended  as  a  spy,  and  went  forward  to  he  cap- 
tured. It  was  supposed  that  her  sex  and  pn^taai<m  would 
procure  her  greater  liberties  hnd  wider  opportunities  for 
obserration  than  wnre  at  all  possible  to  other  prisoners. 
The  medical  staff  of  the  army  was  made  the  blind  for  the 
execution  of  this  profound  piece  of  strategy  by  the  War 
Offiice — another  iustanco  of  the  esteem  in  which  medical 
officers  were  held  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  War. 

BOBEBIB  BaRTHOLOW, 

Late  Assistant-Surgeon  (Captain)  U.  S.  A. 


MONTHLY  SUMMARY. 


Heat  produced  ly  Menial  work. — ^Dr.  Lombard,  aasistaat  pro- 
fessor of  PhysiologT-  in  Harvard  tJniversity,  has  poblished  a 
paper  in  a  recent  number  of  the  New  York  Medical  Joomal,  in 
whicb  he  attempts  to  show  that  mental  worh  increases  the  heat 
of  the  head. 

For  the  pnipose  of  his  inqmries,  he  employed  athermo-electrio 
apparatus  c^>ahls  of  indicatmg  exceedingly  minnte  Tsriations 
of  temperotnre,  teas  than  a  thonsondth  part  of  a  centigrada  degree. 
He  chose  himself  as  the  snl^ect  of  his  experiments  which  exten- 
ded over  the  space  of  a  year.    His  first  effort  was  to  determins 
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tbe  normal  temperature  of  his  head,  when  at  reet  firom  all  men- 
tal vork.  In  this  he  found  much  variation,  the  temperature 
being  aometimes  steady,  at  others  rising  and  fatling,  oft«n  with 
considerable  rapidity.  Inquiry  into  the  source  of  these  varia- 
tions satisfied  him  that  when  the  temperature  was  unchanged 
his  mind  was  in  a  torpid  condition,  while  in  the  other  case,  it  waa 
more  or  less  occupied.  Attention  to  conversation  waa  sufficient 
to  increaee  the  heat  of  the  head.  It  was  evident  that  no  augmen- 
ted action  of  the  heart  could  account  for  this  phenomenon,  as  the 
temperature  of  other  parts  of  the  body  more  favorably  situate 
for  feeling  such  influence  than  the  head,  remained  unchanged. 

Exercise  of  the  reasoning  powers  heated  the  head  to  the  ex- 
treme extent  of  one  twentieth  of  a  degree  of  the  centigrade 
thermometer,  and  this  elevation  was  accompanied  by  a  depres- 
eion  of  the  temperature  of  other  parta  of  Hm  body.  Tbe 
emotions,  however,  were  found  to  be  more  powerful  excitors  of 
the  brain.  Reading  poetry  which  roueed  the  interest  and  exci- 
ted the  sympathies,  was  the  most  active  of  all  tbe  means  he 
experimented  on,  tbe  temperature  being  more  elevated  hy  a  few 
minates  recitation  than  by  hours  of  deep  thought. 

The  statement  of  these  resulta  shows  the  author  to  be  rather 
unfortunate  in  his  phraseology.  Strictly  speaking  this  is  not 
menial  work  but  emotional  excUanent.  The  tendency  of  blood 
to  the  head  during  strong  emotion  is  well  known.  Id  this  same 
number  we  find  some  illustrations  of  this  fact.  Dr.  Howe  of 
Philadelphia,  reports  a  case  ot  fracture  of  the  skull,  in  which 
the  operation  of  trepanning  exposed  a  considerable  portion  of- 
the  brain.  Observations  on  this  showed  that  during  sleep,  the 
membranes  did  not  protrude  so  far  as  while  the  hoy  waa  awake, 
and  that  the  pulsations  of  the  brain  were  more  feeble,  indicating 
a  lower  vaacular  activity.  The  more  active  and  energetic  the  emo- 
tions, the  greater  the  protrusion  of  the  brain.  On  several 
occasions,  when  the  child  waa  Mgbtened  or  angry,  the  parta 
were  much  pushed  out,  and  sometimes  the  distonsiou  was  so 
^igreat  as  to  produce  slight  hemorrhage. 


Gases  in  Meteoric  Iron. — Prof.  Graham  of  the  English  Mint 
has  investigated  the  gases  contained  in  metooric  iron,  and  has 
reached  some  remarkable  conclusions.  He  finds  that  a  pure  mal- 
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letble  meteoric  iron,  of  specific  graritf  7,79,  gi  res  off  when  heat- 
ed in  a  yacanm  for  21  hours,  2.85  times  its  volume  of  gae,  com- 
posed as  follows : 

Hydrogen 85.68 

Carbonic  Oxide  ■■ 4.46 

Nitrogen 9.86 

100.00 
It  couttuned  not  a  traco  of  carbonic  acid,  nor  any  hydrocarbon 
T&pour  abflorbable  by  sulphuric  acid. 

Now,  as  it  is  known  thnt  iron  is  capable  of  absorbing  or  inclu- 
ding gasee  from  an  ordinary  fire,  Graham  made  a  comparative 
test,  selecting  clean  horse-shoe  nails  as  the  substance  to  be  oper- 
ated upon.  He  found  that,  when  similarly  he&t«d  for  A\  hours, 
they  gave  off  2.66  times  their  volume  of  gas  having  the  follow- 
ing  composition. 

Hydrogen 35.0 

Carbonic  Oxide 50.S 

Carbonic  Acid 7.7 

Nitrogen 7.0 

100.0 
The  difference  in  the  constitution  of  these  gases  is  very  marked. 
It  consiste  chiefly  in  the  great  excess  of  hydrogen,  the  small  pro- 
portion of  carbonic  oxide,  and  the  absence  of  carbonic  acid  in  the 
air  expelled  from  meteoric  iron.  It  reveals  a  totally  different 
constitution  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  remote  regions  from  which 
it  has  come.  It  is  no  eany  matter  to  impregnate  iron  in  onr  at- 
mosphere with  its  own  volume  of  hydrogen,  but  this  meteoric 
iron  gave  np  three  times  that  quantity  without  being  fully  ex- 
hausted. It  must  therefore  have  been  fused  in  a  dense  atmo* 
spliere  of  hydn^en  gae.  Now  the  spectroscope  reveals  to  us  the 
presence  of  hydrogen  in  large  quantity  in  the  fixed  stars,  so  that 
we  may  regard  this  hydrogen  as  imported  to  us  from  starry 
realms  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  solar  system. 

Keto  Treatment  of  Necrosis. — A  letter  from  London  to  the 
Richnumd  Journal  informs  us  that  a  new  treatment  of  necrosis 
ha^  been  introduced  by  Sir  William  Ferguson.    Ordinarily  the 
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bone  is  let  alone  till  the  dead  in  separated  from  the  living  portion, 
afterwhich  it  is  removed.  By  this  plan,  the  sequestrum  isoften 
allowed  to  be  nearly  completely  enveloped  by  new  bone.  Sir 
A\illiam  Ferguson,  on  the  contrary,  as  Boon  as  necrosis  is  de- 
terted,  cuts  down  at  once  upon  the  diseased  bone,  dividing  the 
jx'riosteum.  This  prevents  the  formation  of  new  bone  under 
tho  !«vered  periosteum,  and  facilitates  the  removal  of  the  dead 
portion. 

Hydrophobia. — Professor  St.  Cyr,  of  the  Lyons  Veterinary 
School,  corrects  some  popular  errors  touching  this  frightful  dis- 
ease.   He  tells  us: 

L  The  disease  in  dogs  has  no  definite  period  of  incubation, 
which  varies  from  16  to  115  days, and  the  short  period  of  2  or  3 
i.layg,  spoken  of  in  rural  districts  has  no  foundation  in  fact. 

2.  Bitches  are  as  liable  to  hydrophobia  as  dogs. 

3.  Dogs  are  more  liable  in  proportion  to  the  wandering  char- 
acter of  their  lives. 

4.  Hot  and  dry  weather  does  not  favour  the  occurrence  of 
oatiine  madness,  the  rainy  months  producing  more  cases  of  the 
diijeaae. 

5.  No  cause  but  contagion  is  known. 

The  period  of  incubation  in  man  is  known  to  vary.  A  case  has 
recently  been  reported  in  Liege,  in  which  the  time  of  the  poison 
wag  clearly  ascertained.  The  man  was  attacked  with  hydropho- 
bia one  year  and  six  days  after  the  application  of  the  rabid  ani- 
mal's saliva.  

I>lm  Base  Jar  Artificial  Teeih.—Dr.  G.  F.  J.  Oolburn,  oi  New- 
ark, N.  J., has  invented  a  substitute  for  rubber  in  dentistry,  which 
j>ramiseB  to  be  of  much  value  to  the  profession,  It  is  in  reality 
a  cement  of  which  the  mineral  asbestos  is  one  of  the  ingredients. 
A.-^bestoB  is  a  very  peculiar  substance.  It  it  excedingly  light, 
and  80  very  fibrous  in  its  nature  that  it  may  be  spun  and  woven 
like  cloth,  in  which  condition  it  resists  fire,  water  and  many  of 
the  acids  with  complete  success.  Taking  advantage  of  these 
natuial  qualities  Dr.  Colburn  has  by  long  study,  discovered 
additional  substances,  which,  when  united,  form  an  artificial  base 
til  it  posesses  remarkable  toughness,  adherence,  strength  and 
liehtaess.  The  ease  and  freedom  with  which  it  can  be  molded  is 
a  strong  recommendation.     It  can  be  readily  applied  to  gold. 
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flatiiiiUQ  and  other  plal?».  We  have  wen  some  full  seta  of  teeth 
<in  sliiminiun  plates  that  were  trulv  beautiful.  Thie  new  base 
fOiitaiiiH  DO  ingredients  injurious  to  the  health  of  tht  mouth  or 
sv«t«iD.  It  is  not  alfei^ted  b^  acid  secretions,  in  free  from  all 
tut«,  HDil  is  inodorous.  W>  hope  that  it«  raeril,  wJIS  be  thor- 
tfiijihly  test««j.     Patents  h-ive  been  allowed. 

i;ditorial  department. 

Vraetief  «.  Theerji.—¥ev  men  liavp  thrown  greaUr  dIMhcIi-v  in  tlie 
■Mycfedentlflc  progreae  tlitia  iliiwe  wtiii  imsporiKTluiillyrfiuntingtlicm- 
wlTi*  t(i  be  exdiiaivi'Iy  pmrlii-nl.  Tlie  imrrow  Imrizon  of  tlieir  individ- 
lul  rxprriciice  sliiitM  tlieni  in.  nnd  tticj'  cnnnol  Ix)  lirtn^hl  lo  lH.-lieve  Hull 
Wyrmil  Uie  limits  iif  tlieir  imtivi-  vulltry,  uii)  imt  of  sight  of  llieir  own 
rfaiiiiDi^j'E'  smoke,  theiv  is  n  grmt  world  fiill  of  ndgbty  eni'Tgieii  noil 
pmligious  worlcR.  Bcraiuw  tliey  cannot  se«  the  Immediate  lieurinK  uf 
tcinilifir  retiewrvli  upon  their  daily  life  ami  il»  ever  nt-urrhig  laUmrs, 
lliey  disregHnl  and  deride  all  clinlnterrsted  lni|ii[ry  into  truth,  llow 
often  do  we  hear  the  cry  "rut  h*W  nineA  in  reference  toinenlallnlioDni, 
uiil  how  often  in  Uie  progrea^  of  the  world  Imt  il»  alMunlily  been  shown. 

The  truth  is  tliat,in  many  nvpecls.  the  exclusively  pnu:tirHl  man  Is  sin- 
^Ikriy  impmetlcal.  He  has  s  net  of  rules  by  wliieh  lie  works,  wltboiit 
knowing  aoytliiug  of  the  foundation  on  which  Ihey  rest.  Thus  he  very 
often  in  (cuided  by  Ihewom-out  fallocies  of  old  specnlattona  A  xupersll- 
otu  »dherenee  to  funmilK,  he  imagines  to  lie  prai'tiral  indi^jiendenee. 
Bow  many  pmrtieal  dinners  of  tlie  present  itny  consult  the  EilmHnac  tn 
know  the  proper  sign  in  whieli  in  mjw  their  wlieat.  or  plant  their  lumlps. 
Bow  many  more  have  wise  saws  nlmul  (he  qunrtcrs  of  the  moon  in 
which  to  kill  tlieir  meat  or  set  tlieir  potatoes.  And  biiw  nstiriinded  and 
incredulous  they  are  wlien  (old  that  these  fonmilte  whleli  Ihey  imagine  lo 
lie  praclical  rnlcs,  arc  in  trutli  the  merest  dreams  of  the  oldest  and  most 
eUrsvagant  tlieotizers  in  the  world,  tlie  astrologers  of  Cliflldes; — vtdn 
iowgiunlionH  which  luivc  long  lieen  set  aside  by  men  of  Bcienco.  So  too  it 
wonlil  be  essy  to  show  that  many  of  the  popular  notions  of  meiUciuc  are 
doived  from  explodei]  itieories,  aurb  as  the  old  hunioural  pathology,  or 
ihs  dnrttinc  of  signatures,  or  some  other  e(|ually  wild  and  alisiinl  specu- 
lation. Tlie  mull  is  that  tlie  general  iMiblle  attires  itself  in  tlie  east-oS' 
ftniients.  of  BCience,  and  is  usually  a  century  or  two  behind  tlie  times. 

Sow  we  do  not  mcai\  to  deny  tlie  value  of  eupcriencc,  provided  it  be 
ml  and  not  imaginary.  Unfortunately,  liowevcr,  much  that  dnhns  to  be 
rtprrieneo  is  really  nuwle  np  of  a  very  (few  imperfectly  observed  fiiels, 
miinl  wltlt  8  vast  amonnl  of  utterly  false  reasouing  n|K)n  ibose  fnets, 
and  miieh  superatilion.  often  dwwinding  from  a  remote  aniiqnily.  True 
e^wienee  always  goes  hand  in  hand  wilh  science.  Indeefl,  wience,  in 
ibp  jiropcr  arceptnlion  of  the  term,  is  nothing  elite  tlinn  the  orderly  ar- 
fiBi;enient  of  the  world's  esrierience. 
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It  U  DO  UMWer  to  Bucb  statements  to  ssj  that  art  is  always  In  advance* 
of  science.  In  the  first  place,  the  statement  is  trae  only  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent  and  for  a  limited  period  of  the  history  of  art.  The  flnt  efTorta  both 
of  scieace  and  art  are  tenlatlTe.  Ait  searches  out  the  secrets  of  natore, 
feels  after  them  u  it  wet<.  It  irlea  first  one  method  then  another,  and 
after  a  variety  of  blind  mdeavours,  finally  htta  upon  a  desirable  combi- 
nation.  Alt  that  the  artist  knows,  however,  Is  that  his  process  works 
well.  The  moment  he  leaves  his  empirical  fbrmnln  and  begins  to  inquire 
into  the  reason  of  success  or  ftllure.  he  trendies  npon  the  domain  or 
science.  It  is  here  that  science  begins.  Arranging  the  materials  provi- 
ded for  her  by  her  elder  eister,  she  inqalres  Into  cause  and  eBect,  and  dla- 
covera  the  Bhortcomin^  of  art.  Criticism  becomes  possible,  and  give* 
light  whicli  mere  empiricism  never  could  evolve- 
To  Ulustiate  ftom  a  familiar  art,  that  of  the  dyer.  For  a  long  time  it 
was  a  mere  collection  of  formulu,  and  each  man  worked  by  a  routine 
marked  out  by  hU  predecessors.  In  these  latter  days,  however,  chemistry 
has  begun  to  study  the  substances  employed  by  the  dyer.  The  action  of 
mordaula  la  now  understood,  the  changes  affected  upon  the  dye-stafls  by 
differoit  chen^cal  reactions  have  been  made  known.  Wider  research 
has  extended  the  Imowledge  of  the  tinctorial  resources  of  nature,  and 
refhse  material  hitherto  useless,  has  been  made  to  yield  linti  of  unaurpas- 
•ed  delicacy  and  splendor.  The  whole  art  has  been  revolutionized  and 
reached  a  degree  of  perf'ection  which  never  could  have  been  obtained 
without  the  ^d  of  acience. 

It  Is  clear  then,  that  while  art  has  Its  special  ftinctiuns  to  perform,  and 
most  always  precede  science,  It  can  never  reach  its  fblt  perfection  witb- 
out  the  aid  of  the  latter.  How  idle  then  to  object,  ae  many  do,  to  the 
minute  inquiry  into  all  the  phenomena  of  the  world.  How  absurd  the 
perpetually  repeated  cry  of  em  bono!  How  ridiculous  to  the  practical 
man,  the  man  of  formuln  and  routine,  must  have  appeared  the  chemists' 
resesrches  into  tlie  combinations  of  the  radical  formyl.  Yetout  of  these 
Inquiries  came  chloroform,  the  greatest  boon  of  modern  surgery  to  suffer- 
ing humanity. 

Such  results  should  csutiou  people  to  bewsre  how  tliey  condemn  haa- 
tlly  inquiries  of  wlilch  they  do  not  see  tlie  immediate  practical  bearing. 
Every  truth  is  valuable  because  it  la  truth,  and  all  the  pbenomeua  of  the 
universe  should  be  carefully  studied.  Truth  is  precious  even  in  its  l^ag- 
ments,  and  lie  who  begins  by  despising  it  in  its  humble  manifestations, 
will  end  by  scoftliig  at  \Ke  loftiest  developements.  Tlie  new  fact  may  be 
neglected  at  first,  may  be  overluid  with  rubbish,  sunk  out  of  sight,  for- 
gotten, but  the  perennial  vitality  of  trutli  is  in  it,  and  it  must  arise  out 
out  of  its  aslies,  vigorous  and  glorioua.  So  the  acom  is  trodden  under 
foot,  bidden  in  leavea,  buried  In  llie  soil,  but  in  time  it  shall  force  itself 
upon  tlie  notice  of  men,  no  longer  an  insigniflcani  nut,  but  a  great 
spreading  tree  under  whose  cooling  shade,  generations  yet  unliorn  may 
refresh  their  weary  limbs. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

Essential  Nature  of  Caries.    No.  1. 

By  H.  B.  Noel,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology, 
Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery. 

Separatios  twing  true  prophylaxis,  what  i8the"E8- 
wntial  Natnre  of  Caries' '  ?  Is  it  a  vital  process  intrinsi- 
cally? Is  it  a  physical  or  chemical  process  intrinaically? 
b  it  B  blendiDg  of  the  two  ?  We  shall  endeavor  to  answer 
these  questions,  and  elicit  the  physiological  explanation 
"f  the  facts  given  us  by  observation  and  practical  experi- 
ence. 

To  fully  grasp  this  subject,  it  ia  necessary  that  we  have 
clear  ideas  of  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  teeth  ;  but  the 
limits  of  this  article  preclude  an  elaborate  discussion  of 
their  Iiistology.  We  shall  however  give  a  brief  but  ccm- 
I'teheRsive  description  of  their  microscopic  structure,  both 
iM  regards  views  formerly  entertained,  and  views  more 
recently  advocated,  as  results  of  the  most  rigid  investiga- 
tioQs  with  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope.  These 
views  are  widely  and  essentially  different,  and  we  would 
here  imggeet  a  close  and  careful  attention  to  each,  as  we 
tiroduce  them.     We  shall  assume  much  as  already  known, 
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...fUid^ivf  oaly  .t^  ■verieBt.-es^^Qtiftl^jio.^otirt  descriptions. 
;^.5!it.eieVtlie>ij'^tt-8htflJ:be;QMiip(!l!J!iJ.*l>0'.  introduce  much 
.  ll;at-i8-wi''*-'?8tiQg  efi(Bpt.t»  the^titorough  student,  dry 
.;  lieta!fs'6i'ij>icr,08cojiQ'i^geajijif^,'.^  given  by  diflferent 
observers. 

General  character  of  Dentine,  Enamel,  andCementnm. 

1.  Dentine  consists  of  microscopic  tubules,  opeaiog  by 
their  larger  ends  into  the  cavity  of  the  pulp,  and  radia- 
ting in  lines  perpendicular  to  the  walls  of  this  cavity  to- 
wards the  periphery  t>f  the  tooth.  The  diameter  of  these 
tiibular  rods  at  their  larger  ends  is  1,4500th  with  a  bore  of 
l.lOOOOth  of  ^Q  inch  ;  at  the  peripheral  ends,  which  ex- 
hibit numercnle  branches,  they  are  immeasurably  fine. 
Intertubular  substance  faintly  granular. 

2.  Enamel  prismatic  solid  fibres,  so  closely  packed, 
that  there  is  no  intervening  material  j  prisms  four  or 
six  sided,  adhering  by  one  end  to  dentine  and  free  by  the 
other  ;  1.5600th  inch  in  diameter. 

,3.  Cementum  has  characters  of  true  bone.* 
1.  Dentine. — Every  part  of  the  surface  of  the  pulp 
cavity  is  pierced  by  microscopic  pores,  about  1.10000th  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  which  are  orifices  of  tubes  radiating 
from  the  pulp  cavity  to  the  periphery  of  the  dentine,  with 
a  general  direction  vertical  to  that  surface.  These  are  the 
dentinal  tubes. 

Thin  sections  of  dentine  taken  across  the  tubes  viewed 
by  transmitted  light  with  a  five  hundred  times  linear 
magnifying  power,  show  the  clear  area  of  the  tube  more 
or  less  occupied  by  a  dark,  sub-granular,  opaque  calcar- 
eous substance ;  and  a  clear  border  to  the  area,  neatly  de- 
fined from  the  intertubular  substance,  and  indicating  the 
proper  parietes  of  the  tube  (i.  e,  marking  the  distinct  out- 
line of  calibre  and  walls,  tube  and  intertubular  substance. ) 

"If  tbo  tubes  were  (lescribed  according  lo  the  order  of  tlieir  fonnntion, 
tlie  periphsrai  ettrvm&iet  would  be  tlieir  beginning!,  and  tbe  dicbotomoiis 

•Syllabus  of  Lectures  on  PhjBiology.  By  Prof.  J.  C.  Ceabell.  ■\V. 
Va.,  1853. 
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wwoald  ralli^T  he  llie  niuubifnorM  of  the  m 
'     "  linute  by 

„  .  .pp. 4.19-^60— 61.  Richsrd Owen. 
;.  -  rjuuutu  or  tGe  hunuin  teetb  consists  of  long  and  Blender,  wilid 
prismatic,  for  the  moat  part  hcxagunal.  flbns  of  pLospiiale,  carboaatfl 
and  flnst«  or  lime." 

'Eacb fibre  is  l.IiOOOth  of  an  inch  inlhicknn>H,  nDiUaniarkMl  lliTDugh- 
roii  ita  entire  course  liy  faint,  dose  sot  transverse  siriee." — Idem  pp.  4W 

3.  "Cementum. — This  third  RUbstance  is  thinnest  upon  the  crown, 
and  Ter7  gradually  increases  In  thicknt-NS  ns  it  apprunclieti  the  end  or  th« 
dme;  11  i»  only  on  the  implanted  [wrt  of  the  looth  thnt  the  radiated  cells 
nhfoh  demoDBtrate  the  dose  analogy  between  cementtiDi  tad  lione  exlHl: 
d»eHh«re  the  clear  basis  of  cement  abuve  is  present,  and  tliis  is  soon 
worn  away  from  the  enamel  of  the  crown.  There  are  no  vascular  canals 
la  ItumnD  cement  except  where  H  happens  to  be  abnormally  thickened. 
T)iF  chemical  composition  of  both  the  animal  has]s  and  enrthy  suits  of 
tlii^  (1  ratal  tissue  and  of  bone  are  identical.  Oemen turn  ceJ Is  oblong, 
cijTular, (hriform.  have  an  average  diameter  of  l-2000th  of  an  inch:  and 
ilie  ime  radiating  tulws  diameter  l-3O09lh  of  an  inch. — Idim  -IBO  and  '87. 

1.— "Dentine la~  made  up  of  tvtp  distinct  parts,  deiilhml  tubes,  and  an 
intertubular  tissue.  The  cuurse'of  the  tubes  bending,  curving,  un- 
ilulaljag,  branching,  anastomosing,  &c..,  as  they  apiironeli  the  enamel. 
bare  short,  transveree,  dilalations  at  tolerably  regular  intervals." — T<naaf 
Ihnt'il  Phy:  and  Surgj/.,  pp.  32  and  34 

"When  measured  by  the  micrometer,  the  internal  diameter  of  the 
lugest  lube  is  about  l-tUOOOOtb  of  an  inch;  and  diameter  including  pane- 
iU-^  3-H)000th  of  an  incli."— /i/™  p.  39. 

ilr.  Tomes'  diagruma  ahow  diatinctly  the  outlinea  of  cal- 
ibre or  bore,  wtilla,  tubes  and  intertubulur  substance  cor- 
respoading  with  Mr.  Owen  in  every  particular. 

S.— "Knamel  is  composed  of  aemi-transparent  fibres  placed  side  by  tide 
aod  closely  united.  Their  fonn  is  nn  apuroxiniaiioii  to  a  sis-sided  prism, 
iinil  ilicir  size  tolerably  nniform,  lieing  from  ILe  2.10«Hli  to  the  3.lOOOOth 
t»r  an  inch  in  dlan^eter."— ^/item  p.  63. 

Dentinal  tubeft  may  be  sometimes  prolonged  into  the 
eaaniel,  and  the  fibre  may  then  be  hollow  instead  of  solid, 
but  this  ia  rarely  found  In  adult  teeth. 

s  equally 


The  above  views  are  those  which  obtained  for  many  yenra, 
Imt  we  shall  find  that  they  are  in  some  respects  radically  er- 
roQeons.  Mr.  Tomes- in  a  more  recent  work,  "  Deat«!  Sur- 
gery," baa  so  fur  modified  and  changed  hia  views  as  regards 
the  microscopic  characters  of  dentine,  that  some  opinions 
tifmerly  siipporbed,  are  now  utterly  abandoned.  He  still 
tickuoffledgea  the  solid  character  or  prismatic  form  of  the 
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«aamel  rods,  columns  or  filiref  and  their  cross  strife.  As 
regards  the  dentisal  tabes,  there  is  a  most  important  and 
radical  change,  for  instead  of  open  tuhnles  as  before  de- 
scribed, he  has  now  a  description,  clear  and  forcible,  plain 
and  satisfactory,  of  soft,  fleshly  fibrillee  mnning  from  the 
palp  to  these  tubes,  filling  these  tubes,  and  ramifying  as 
the  tubes  do.  There  are  therefore,  in  the  dentine  in  a 
perfect  state  of  health,  as  when  the  tooth  occupies  the  nor- 
mal relations  in  the  month,  no  open  tubes  bearing  fiutds. 
But  we  have  fleshly  fihrillee  running  from  the  peripheral 
forface  of  the  dentine  back  to  the  palp,  and  these  fibrillfe 
areTitally  and  organically  continuous  with  the  intimate 
ftructure  of  the  pulp  proper. 

The  descriptions  of  the  tubes,  their  dichotomons  divi- 
rions,  anostomoses,  branchings,  Ace,  answer  equally  as 
well  and  are  as  perfectly  accurate  as  regards  the  fibrillce  in 
question.  We  should  not  say,  that  the  pulp  tissne  proper 
sends  oat  prolongations  of  soft,  solid  or  semi-solid  fibril- 
lfe, which,  fill  the  spaces  formerly  supposed  to  be  tubes  in 
the  dentine,  and  extend  to  their  ultimate  ramifications, 
and  their  minutest  subdivisions ;  but  beginning  at  the 
point,  Che  periphery,  we  wovlil  rather  say,  these  fihrillffi 
ran  from  periphery  to  pvlp,  and  in  this  we  agree  fully 
with  Richard  Owen  as  regards  the  formation,  of  what  he 
terms  the  tubes.  As  we  proceed  this  idea  will  he  more 
clearly  deTeloped.  There  are  no  tubes  in  dentine — bo  fer 
as  we  are  able  to  ascertain  by  the  present  powers  of  the 
microscope,  and  though  this  may  seem  a  rash  assertion, 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  demotutrate  its  troth. 

Mr.  Tomes  has  succeeded  in  making  many  preparations, 
that  do  seem  to  absolutely  demonstrate  the  non-existence 
of  tah^,  bat  invariable  presence  of  fibrillce  in  the  dentine. 
Dr,  L.  8.  Beale  has  also  specimens^  which  he  thinks,  sub- 
stantiate Mr.  Tomes'  statements. 

So  far  as  our  microscopic  knowledge  extends,  these  state- 
ments cannot  be,  or  at  least  have  not  been  refuted ,  and  are 
Mknowledged  by  our  best  authoriliei  to  be  absolutely  trae. 
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TtiB  presence  of  these  fibrillje  modifies  our  physiological 
views  as  to  the  etructure  of  the  teeth,  their  vitality,  liabil- 
ity to  changes,  &c.  There  is  a  point  of  some  interest  here 
—it  is  one  mentioned  by  Mr,  Tomes,  and  regard  the 
microscopic  sp^tearance  of  a  piece  of  carious  dentine. 

"  Cndet  the  mlcTogcopc  the  tuxition  looks  m  lliough  it  might  Imvo  been 
Initll  ui)  of  miiltiludoB  of  lo^ieeo-ptpe  tUnu,  united  by  nn  intbrveQlns  aiib- 
Waocft.''— ikntoi  Sury,,  p.  858. 

The  intervening  substance  was  decaying  first,  ^nd  not 
the  walls  of  the  so-called  tubes,  or  the  tibrill^. 


The  point  of  interest  is  one  to  bo  remembered,  as  we 
ghallhaveoccasion  to  refer  to  it  again,  and  also  to  use  it  in  an 
argtnnent  against  the  vital  theory  of  caries. 

The  tntertnbular  substance  of  dentine,  and  tho  centres 
of  the  enamel  rods  first  become  carious. 

As  regards  the  devolopcment  of  tho  different  structures, 
we  shall  assame,  that  the  generally  received  opinions  are 
jierfectly  familiar  to  our  readers  ;  and  as  we  have  too  little 
space,  to  review  the  opinions  uf  Baschkuw,  Kolliker,  Sent, 
Nasmyth,  Huxley,  Jrc,  we  shall  give  a  concise  and  brief 
notice  of  the  subject,  following  Tomes  and  L.  S.  Bealo  as 
the  latest  and  best  authorities.  There  are  certain  ideas 
connected  with  the  developement,  which  believing  to  bo 
utterly  false,  wo  shall  ignore,  aad  if  referred  to  at  all,  it 
will  be  in  a  very  casual  manner.  A  careful  study  of  both 
Tomes'  aad  Beale's  works  seems  to  give  the  following  as 
correct. 

The  dental  pulp  is  not  itself  calcified.  The  performa- 
tive  membrane  of  Easchkow,  Huxley,  &c. ,  and  the 
membrane  of  Nasmyth  are  one  and  the  same,  belong- 
ing to  tho  oemeutum ;  and  it  appears  from  direct  micro- 
scopic examination,  to  be  but  tho  uncalcified  remains  of  a 
membrane  that  served  in  the  production  of  the  cementnm. 
Both  dentine  and  enamel  are  formed  from  elongated, 
nucleated  bodies  which  have  been  spoken  of  as  cells,  and 
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look  like  Ducleateilj  colunnar  epithelium-.     This  is  in  ili-" 
,.rect  opposition  to  Huxley's. views. 
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nuUco  up  tbisigclaiiiious  mailer.  •  Agnb  if  the  Inner  Burface  otthe  at 
examined  by  removing  a  sirull  fiieCe  and  plncing  it  in  fluid- In  tlic  Held  of 
tlie  microscope,  we  shall  see  that  minute  columns  atmllar  to  those  found 
in  Ilie  ge1ntiaous«ubstance  cover  the  surface;  Tliis  is  tlie  enamel  organ 
or  enamel  pulp,  ^m  nliicli  tlie  columns  foUDd  in  the  gelatinous  Bubstaace 
luive  been  dctaclied."~Dcntal  Surg.  pp.  307  and  306 

These  are  between  the  internal  surface  of  the  .sac,  and 
the  external  surface  of  the  papillft,.or  coronaLsur&ce  of 
the  young  tooth.     KoUiker  states : 


"The  dental  sacs  consist  of  consecutive  tissue,  in  which  vessels  snil 
nerves  are  distributed ;  .from  their  base  proceeds  tbe  dental  pulp,  which 
iu  form  resembles  the  loath  to  which  it  belongs,  and  consists  of  an  intei'- 
nal  portion  rich  in  vessels  and  eventually  In  nerves  also,  and  a  nonvascd- 
Inr  external  portion..  The  latter  is  bounded  by  a  delicate,  structureless 
membrane,  Ilic  menibrannpreformativa  (Rsschkow,)  which  has  no  fur- 
ther relation  tothe  developeniente  o(  the  tooth.  '  Beneath  this  lie  cells  of 
0.016  toO.024'"  iu  leiigth,  and  0.002  to  0.0045  in  breadlli,  with  ven-  beau- 
tiful vcsicnlsr  nuclei,  and  distinct  single  or  multiple-  nucleoli ;'  tney  are 
arranged  close  together  .over  the  .whole  surface  at  the  pulp,  l\k6  an 
epithelium,  though  not  so  sliarply  defined  internally  as  it  would  be,  but 
gradually  passing,  at  least  apparently  by  smallet-  cells  into  the  poreif- 

We  see  the  unity  of  description  here  and  the  clearnesB 
■  of  it,  leaves  no  doubt  that  these  three  observers  (Kolliker. 
Tomes,  Beale,)  are  correct  upon  their  main  point,  i.  e: 
the  presence  of  columnar  cells,  as  entering  invariably 
into  the  tbrmation  of  dentine  and  enamel.  The  mem- 
brane described  byKolliker  has  no  .actual  existence  as  a 
distinct  structure,  but  the  elongated :  nucleated  cells,  or 
bodies,  are  mentioned  by  all  three,  they  are  therefore  a 
common  element  of  description. 

Dr.  L.  S.  Beale  makes  some  very  instructive  statements 
and  throws  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  those  obscure 
changes  going  on  between  the  sac  of  the  tooth  and  papilla 
or  dental  pulp.  The  changes  occurring  here  are  consum- 
mated in  the  production  of  enamel  and  dentine,  and  both 
are  produced  from  columnar  cells,  fibres,  rods  or  bodies, 
by  calcification  ;  the  cells  or  rods,  &c.,  spring  from  the 
dental  pulp  and  from  the  walls  of  the  dental  sac  alike, 
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heai-e  they  must  meet  upon  some  halfway  ground.  The 
iiudcated  rods,  that  are  to  form  dentine,  obtain  nutrii<nt 
plasmii  from  the  pulp  ;  the  rods  or  cells  for  the  enamel 
obtain  the  ^ilasma  from  vessels  ramifying  on  the  walls  of 
tlie  sac,  and  would  appear  to  approaclf  each  other  as  they 
develope,  until  the  line  of  demarcation  between  enamel 
anil  dentine  is  reached.  The  calcificatioa  of  the  oucleated 
boiliffl,  rods  &a.,  gives  the  true  enamel  and  true  dentine, 

"  Brihrf  «ny  dentine  1h  fonned.  ftad  immodiatdj' beneath  the  dpntint- 
U5I  Ibnuft)  at  nil  itgiM,  tiDtu'Hin  il  and  the  viii)cular  and  nurvuus  inilji  is 
4  liTtT  of  wliat  IooVh  anntetliing  like  columnar  epithelium." 

"This  tissue  coiuiate  of  elon^tcd.  cylindrtcal  bodioa,  or  («I1s  wKIi 


iiw  nil  become  denOne ;.  but  thift  dcaltne  resulta  from  cliftnges  occurrt&K 
hittlsHue  which  lies  upon  the  surface  of  (he  pulp.  Tills  cnuaistsol  cctOi 
GIk  columnar  e^lln.    Throe  eloDgsied  cells  are  not  separated  Ih)m  the 


ii*frpi,  tweeis  and  connective  tissue  of  th«  pulp  by  a  demonstr^k'  base- 
in«ni  menibnuie.  but  Ib^ir  extreniitics  pass  smon^t  the  Ahres  of  llie  con- 
n«cliT«  llnne,  ftnd  in  some  instances  seem  to  be  continuous  -with  them, 
li  b  jKi^ble  thai  some  may  b«  continuous  with  the  so-called  connoctlrc' 
liiwr  atrpasclex.  As  hew  dentine  is  formed  these  cells  encroach  upon 
■he  pulp,  ihe  cunstitnent  Hssura  of  which  eraduBlly  diminish  in  amount." 
— 6lru«are,  Growth  and  Life,  pp.  182,  I^. 

We  notice  here  that  Beale  denies  the  exiittence  of  a  de- 
inoDGtrahle  basement  membrane  between  the  pulp  proper 
•ind  the  "  columnar  colls,"  though  KoUiker  asserts  its  ex- 
ifteucp,  they  agree  as  to  the  existence  of  these  cells,  bodies, 
or  rf'd» ;  Tomes  favors  the  view  advocated  by  Beale  and  the 
wiight  of  evidence  i^  certainly  in  their  favor.  Tiie  organic 
Cijiiti unity  between  these  cells  and  the  tis.siiQ  of  pulp  proper, 
throws  a  light  uiwn  the  significant  fact  of  the  organic  con- 
tinuity of  the  fibrillin  of  the  dentinal  tubes  and  pulp  tissue. 
We  shall  endeavor  to  show,  the  direct  bearing  of  this  fact, 
ffheu  we  discuss  the  properties  of  these  fibrils  or  fibriJlie. 
Between  the  pulp  and  dentine  already  formed,  there  are  at 
all  ages  and  times,  some  of  those  "cells"  or  coluinuitr 
U-xlies,  and  wo  find  that  dentine  is  being  constantly  though 
slowly  formed,  and  the  pulp  cavity  therefore  diminishing. 
Tlie  greatest  amount  of  vital  change  and  transformation  is 
therefore  between  the  pulp  and  dentine  ;  and  we  shall  al«n 
flu  J  these  or  similar  "cells"   between  the  cemcntiim  form- 
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od  and  membrADe  investing,  heaoe  cemeatam  may  increase 
in  amoant  also.    Does  carles  ever  oocnr  at  tbeae  {Kunts  ? 

Tba  elongated  bodies,  cells,  or  rods,  are  tbu  atructural 
etements,  that  calcified,  become  dentine  and  enamel.  Those 
that  are  to  become  dentine  have  a  direct  organic  continaity 
with  the  tissues  of  the  palp,  and  are  nouriHbed  from  the 
vessels  of  the  pulp.  Those  that  are  to  form  enamel  have 
a  direct  organic  continuity  with  the  iuternal  vascular  sur> 
lace  of  the  membrane  liniag  the  tooth  sac,  and  are  nour- 
ished from  the  vessels  of  this  liniag  membrane.  These 
"cells  or  pnams,"  "nucleated  bodies  or  rods"  are  first 
formed  and  then  the  deposition  of  inorganic  matter  takea 
place,  and  calcification  ia  the  result.  The  first  step  ia 
purely  vital, — the  second  probably  chemical,  or  at  best, 
only  chemioo-vital.  These  " cells,"  "rods"  "prisms"  or 
"  nucleated  bodies,"  (as  various  writers  harethought  pro-, 
per  to  name  the  same  anatomical  element  to  suit  them- 
selves, i.  e.  these  structures  between  papilla  and  sac,  and 
connected  with  both)  are  undoubtedly  vitalized  structures, 
but  when  onoe  thoroughly  calcified,  we  would  respectfully 
ask  are  they  still  vitalized  ?  This  ia  a  delicate  point  and 
shall  be  thoroughly  discussed. 

When  calcification  takes  place  the  first  portion  of  the 
"cells"  calcified,  are  those  ends  where  enamel  and  dentine 
unite.  The  "  cells"  that  are  to  form  dentine,  calcify  at 
their  peripheral  ends  first,  and  the  calcification  gradually 
extends  towards  the  pulp  ;  on  the  other  hand  those  cells 
that  are  to  form  enamel,  begin  to  calcify  exactly  on  the 
line  of  union  betweeu  dentine  and  enamel,  but  here  the 
calcification  extends  outwards  and  towards  the  vascular 
membrane  lining  the  tooth  sac.  Commencing  at  a  com- 
mon point  the  process  in  the  two  cases  proceeds  in  exactly 
opposite  directions.  The  last  formed  portions  of  enamel 
are  the  peripheral  ends  of  the  "  rods,"  upon  the  crown  and 
sides  of  the  tooth.  The  last  formed  portions  of  the  den- 
tine are  those  rods  or  ends  next  to  the  pulp,  and  the  por- 
tion next  to  the  fibrils  or  fibriUoa ,  i,  e.  the  internal  surface 
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of  the  soMSilled  walls,  as  aeea  in  the  dry  tooth.  la  foot 
dentine  is  beiag  formed  aad  fibrils  are  dimiDUhiag  in  siae, 
palp  cavity  diminuhing  size  throughout  the  life  of  the 
tooth. 

The  "cells"  or  "elongated  bodies,"  in  the  case  of 
enameU,  begin  to  oatoifjr  first  on  the  exterior  of  the  cell, 
or  what  might  be  called  the  oell-vall,  aad  the  oalciBcatton 
eitends  into  the  centre  of  each  prism,  but  the  centres  cal- 
ci^  more  slowly  than  the  exterior  or  oater  portion  of  the 
rod. 

(To  be  Contlaaed.) 


ABTICLE  n. 

Animal  Electricity. 


PopULAS  ignorance  is  the  fruitliil  soil  in  which  all  man- 
ner of  humbugs  germinate  speedily,  grow  rapidly  and 
trncttfy  abundantly.  Yet  it  is  not  absolute  ignorance 
whiuh  furnishes  so  kindly  a  soil  to  mushroom  theories  and 
JhugooB  sham  science,  bat  rather  that  half-knowledge, 
in  which  native  stupidity  has  beeu  fertilized  by  the  offal 
of  science,  rejected  by  its  true  votaries  and  descending, 
like  the  cast  off  clothes  of  beaux  and  belles,  through  var- 
ioDs  grades  of  society,  to  its  .ultimate  destination,  the 
rubbish-heap. 

Nowhere  has  this  half-learning,  which  is  really  the 
worst  ignorance,  revelled  to  such  an  extent  as  in  the  de- 
partment of  electricity.  Every  unaccountable  phenomena 
IB  supposed  to  be  explained  by  the  simple  utterance  of  the 
talismanic  word,  electricity.  Does  a  table  tip,  or  a  heavy 
piano  walk  up  stairs  at  the  bidding  of  a  medium,  electri- 
city is  supposed  to  be  the  motive  power.  This  physical 
force  is  to  the  sciolists  of  our  day,  what  magic  was  to  the 
more  honest  ignoramuses  of  the  past..  The  less  they 
know  of  it,  the  more  willing  they  are  to  invoke  its  aid, 
and  the  more  tremendous  are  the  occult  powers  they  at- 
tribnte  to  it. 

It  is  a  very  comical  physiology  which  these  electroma- 
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Diacs  have  rendered  popular  among  the  so-called  educated 
people  of  this  continent.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  reduce 
these  ravingB  to  definite  form,  end  we  shall  not  attempt 
it.  All  our  readers,  however,  must  have  heard  statements 
from  peripatetic  lecturers  that  the  brain  was  the  positive 
and  the  stomach  the  negative  pole  of  a  great  galvanic 
battery,  and  that  by  the  electrical  reactions  of  these, 
nervous  fluid  or  life  was  generated.  Electroquacks  pro- 
fessed to  heal  all  the  ills  of  mortal  Hfe  by  cunningly 
devised  currents  of  electricity,  to  drive  disease  from  point 
to  point  till  it  was  ultimately  hounded  out  of  the  system  ; 
and  a  generation  which  prides  itself  upon  its  enlighten- 
ment, actually  believed  all  this  .uniuitigated  nonsense. 

Animal  electricity  has  also  been  misunderstood  by  men 
who  are  greatly  superior  to  these  quacks  and  their  gulls. 
AVhen  Galvani  had  published  an  acconnt  of  his  famous 
experiment  on  frogs,  the  scientitic  world  was  greatly  ex- 
cited at  the  new  discovery.  It  was  fondly  imagined  that 
electrified  plants  grew  with  unwonted  vigour,  that  the 
Boil  could  be  fertilized  by  electricity,  that  an  amalgam  of 
zinc  could  perform  the  normal  functions  of  an  animal's 
brain.  The  electrical  phenomena  produced  by  rubbing 
with  the  band  the  back  of  a  living  cat  were  supposed  to 
demonstrate  the  existence  of  vital' electricity,  whereas  in 
truth  the  very  same  manifestations  are  obtained  when  a 
dry  warm  cat-skin  is  substituted  for  the  living  animal. 
The  currents,  which  the  galvanometer  shows  to  exist 
when  one  end  of  a  wire  touches  the  interior  of  the  mouth , 
and  the  other  the  skin  of  the  face  moistened  with  perspi- 
ration, were  explained  in  the  same  way ;  but  wo  know 
that  sweat  is  acid  and  saliva  alkaline,  and  that  a  current 
always  takes  place  from  an  alkaline  to  an  acid  fluid  when 
the  proper  connexions  are  made.  The  thickening  of  the 
white  of  an  egg  along  the  course  of  an  electric  current 
was  supposed  to  be  the  commencement  of  organization, 
but  in  reality,  the  albumen  was  simply  cooked  hard  by 
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tlif  \iotit  of  the  cnrrent,  as  it  winiM  hnro  lu'en  !•>'  that  of 
ftDOnliuary  fire. 

In  A  similar  manner  may  we  account  for  those  liigher 
tDBDileetAtione  of  a  supposed  conuection  between  electn- 
rity  and  orgaDization.  Thus  the  peculiar  circulation  of 
the  chara,  an  aquatic  plant,  is  stopped  by  tho  electric 
cum'Ut,^but  who  knows  what  coagulation  of  the  juices  it 
may  have  occasioned  ?  Seeds,  frequently  exposed  iu  the 
ft'Ciu  CI  an  ordinary  electric  machine,  germinate  more 
({nickly  than  others,  but  in  that  focns  ozfmc  iB  always 
generated,  and  oeone  notoriously  promotes  germination. 
Sotdo.uponapitsMjofcloth  moistened  with  a  saline  solution, 
sniftli  seeds  exposed  to  an  electric  cnrrent  have  been 
foiiuJ  to  germinate  more  rapidly  at  the  negative  than  at 
the  positive  electrode.  Now  thin  is  only  an  indirect  action 
of  the  electric  force.  The  current  decomposes  the  saline 
eolntion,  developing  the  alkali  at  the  negative  and  the 
icid  ftt  the  positive  electrode,  and  alkalieo  I'avor  germina- 
tion, while  acids  retard  it. 

In, considering  real  electro  physiological  phenomena, 
the  deciric  shock,  that  is,  the  2>ain  and  involuntary  mus- 
cular contraction  which  occur  when  an  electric  current  is 
jioMed  through  a  living  person,  naturally  presents  itself, 
as  one  of  the  most  familiar  of  these  manifestations. 
Now  contractility  is  an  inherent  muscular  property,  the 
immediate  cause  of  which  we  do  not  now  propose  to  con- 
«ider.  A  striking  proof  of  this  fact  is  an  experiment  of 
Matteuci,  to  whose  lectures  in  Turin  we  once  for  all  ac- 
knowledge our  indebtedness  for  the  facts  and  most  of  the 
principles  of  this  article.  He  took  two  frogs  one  of  which 
i^a;*  killed  by  mechanical  violence,  the  other  poisoned  by 
m-i>re.  A  current  sent  through  the  nerves  of  the  former, 
jiruduced  violent  contraction,  but  wheu  passed  through 
Ibse  of  the  poisoned  frog,  no  contraction  took  place, 
Tiicmuflcles,  however,  instantly  contracted  when  thecur- 
rcDl  was  passed  through  them, 
Oue  of  the  marked  phenomena  of  the  shock  is  that  the 
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pain  is  chiefly  felt  at  the  articulationa.  This  is  due  to 
the  conditioas  of  electrical  tranemission.  Moist  akin  re- 
ceiTCB  and  conveys  the  shock  more  rapidly  than  dry ;  mna- 
cle,  heing  full  of^  blood  and  saline  solutiona,  transmits 
electricity  five  or  six  times  better  than  nerve.  On  this 
account  the  section  of  the  conductor  is  greatly  narrowed 
at  the  joints  where  the  muscular  mass  is  smaller  or  nearly 
absent,  and  the  electric  tension  in  the  nerves  at  those  points 
is  much  greater  than  where  they  are  imbedded  in  a  large 
collection  of  muscular  fibres. 

The  rapidity  and  force  of  muscular  contraction  have 
been  carefully  measured.  It  appears  as  the  average  of 
numerous  observations,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  exper- 
iments on  recently  killed  frogs,  whUe  the  vitality  of  the 
muscle  is  stUl  considerable,  the  duration  of  the  contraction 
18  1.100th  of  aaecond;  the  entire  contraction,  (i.  e.  the  con- 
traction and  relaxation)  occupies  J  to  J  of  a  second.  A 
very  strong  electrical  discharge  will  keep  up  the  contrao- 
tion  longer,  and  sometimes  render  it  permanent. 

In  considering  these  phenomena,  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  that  physical  and  chemical  phenomena  are  not 
brought  about  under  the  same  conditions  as  vital  manifes- 
tations. The  quantity  of  water  decomposed,  for  example, 
or  the  amount  of  heat  generated  by  an  electrical  current 
depends  upon  the  quantity  of  electricity  passing  in  a  unit 
of  time.  The  physiological  phenomena  of  contraction  and 
pain,  however,  occur  only  at  the  beginning  and  ending  of 
the  passage  of  the  current.  It  is  not  therefore  the  quantity 
of  electricity  which  produces  these  phenomena,  but  the 
variation  of  the  electric  condition  of  the  nerves  and  muscles 
at  the  moment  of  opening  or  closing  a  voltaic  circuit.  By 
a  series  of  repeated  shocks,  it  is  possible  to  exhaust  nervoua 
power  and  kill  the  animal,  though  the  current  itself  may 
be  quite  weak. 

8o  susceptible  are  the  nerves  and  muscles  to  this  change 
of  electric  condition,  that  they  are  far  more  delicate  indi- 
cator of  the  presence  of  electricity,  than  the  most  accurate 
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electrometer.  A  Leydea  jar  discharged  rep^ttodly  hy  a 
metallic  arc,  and  which  fails  to  effect  the  nicest  electroscope, 
will  nererthelesa  excite  cootractioiu  in  the  muscles  of  a 
trog.  The  quantity  of  zinc  consumed  in  the  battery,  bears 
no  proportion  to  the  amount  of  muscular  contraction  in- 
duced by  it.  In  all  merely  chemical  and  physical  phenom- 
ena of  electricity,  there  is  a  simple  and  definite  relation 
between  the  result  obtained  and  the  amount  of  zinc  con- 
BQmed  in  the  battery.  And  this  relation  is  expressed  by  the 
equivalent  of  the  heat  developed  during  the  consumption 
of  the  zinc.  Now  when  we  compute  the  mechanical  effect  of 
moficulor  contraction  induced  by  a  galvanic  current,  we 
find  that  it  is  some  thirty  thousand  times  greater  than  this 
beat-equivalent.  Evidently  then,  there  is  a  new  force  de- 
veloped, just  as  the  spark  applied  to  gunpowder  produces 
an  effect  &r  beyond  any  power  residing  in  itaelf,  by  indu- 
cing a  new  combination  of  elements  already  existing  in  a 
qniesoent  condition. 

The  evidence  of  the  Independence  and  muscular  origin 
of  this  contraction  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
considerations.  An  experiment  with  dead  frogs  suspended 
from  wires  in  bottles,  shows  that  the  exhalation  of  carbonic 
acid  is  very  much  greater  from  those  in  which  mascular 
contractions  have  been  induced,  than  from  those  which 
have  been  suffered  to  remain  at  rest.  Muscles  which  have 
contracted  repeatedly,  give  off  quantities  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  Bernard  discovered  that  the  blood  coming  from  con- 
tracted muscles  contains  no  oxygen,  but  mach  carbonic 
acid.  It  would  be  erroneous  to  suppose  that  this  carbonic 
acid  is  the  primary  product  of  muscular  contraction. 
There  are,  on  the  contrary,  fixed  acids  developed  hy  this 
act. 

The  mechanical  force  of  contraction  is  not  the  only  one 
developed  by  the  chemical  changes  which  have  been  thus 
briefly  glanced  at.  Heat  is  also  produced,  as  is  easily  made 
manifest  by  Melloni's  thermo-electric  apparatus. 

From  theie  oonsidarations  It  would  appear  that  the  oon- 
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traction  is  not  the  direct  result  of  the  electric  shock,  but 
that  the  current  first  induces  chemical  changes,  and  that 
these  chemical  changes  bring  about  the  shorteninj;  of  the 
fibre.  This  shortening  has  been  comi)ared  to  the  approx- 
imation of  the  rings  of  a  soft  iron  spiral,  suspended  in  a 
helix,  when  the  current  passes.  This  suffices  for  an  illus- 
tration, hut  is  too  crude  for  an  explaoution.  The  approx- 
imation of  the  muscular  discs  is  more  complex  than  a  mere 
magnetic  polarity. 

{To  be  CuDtinued.) 


ARTICLE  III. 


The  consequences  of  Fillings  of  different  MetcUa  coming  in 
Contact.     By  R.  P.  Nevill,  D.D.S. 

Is  these  palmy  days  of  professional  progress,  when  all 
who  desire  may.  read,  and  learn  ;  when  our  libraries  may 
he  filled  with  text-books  and  periodical  literature  which 
will  coinpare  favorably  with  that  of  the  medical  or  anj* 
other  profession,  it  is  very  surprising  to  see  men,  who 
profess  to  be  first  clans  operators,  and  superior  to  the  ma- 
jority of  dental  practitioners,  (in  their  own  conceit;)  men 
wlio  hold  enviable  positions  in  the  confidence  of  the  pub- 
lic, performing  operations  wholly  contrary  to  the  most 
simple  teachings  of  common  sense. 
■  Some  mouths  ago  1  was  requested  to  visit  a  lady  at  her 
residence  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  a  tooth.  She  liad 
been  confined  to  her  room  for  some  time,  and  complnined 
of  pain  in  the  right  side  of  her  face,  somewhat  similar  to 
neuralgia.  She  said  it  was  not  exactly  like  tooth-ache, 
but  that  it  annoyed  her  day  and  night,  and  that  she  wish- 
ed the  first  superior  right  molar  removed,  as  she  referred 
all  the  trouble  to  this  tooth.  Upon  examining  the  tooth 
I  found  it  had  four  fillings  in  it ;  two  of  gold  in  the  grin- 
ding surface,  one  of  tin  in  the  posterior  approximal,  and 
one  of  amalgam  in  the  anterior  approximal  surface  all  of 
which  seemed  to  be  doing  well.     She  informed  me  that 
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^e  latter  cAvity  had  beea  filled  with  gold,  which  came 
out,  and  that  her  dentint  had  replaced  it  with  iimalgam 
about  three  weeks  previous  to  the  time  I  was  called  to  see 
lier. 

Prior  to  this  time  she  had  experieticetl  no  trouble  with 
her  teeth,  and  none  of  the  cavities  were  very  sensitive 
when  the  fillings  were  inserted.  The  gum  was  healthy, 
except  that  it  seemed  to  he  somewhat  redder  than  nnttiral 
and  slightly  turgid,  I  did  not  feel  that  it  would  be  proper 
to  remove  this  tooth,  as  I  saw  no  reason  why  it  should 
caase  all  this  trouble.  I  therefore  requested  her  to  have 
her  medical  advisor  treat  her  for  neuralgia.  The  next 
morning  she  sent  for  me  again,  her  family  physician  being 
present,  who  staled  that  he  did  not  think  the  affection  was 
neuralgia,  as  it  yielded  to  neither  opiates  nor  quinine,  and 
that  he  thought  the  tooth  should  he  extracted  immodinte- 
ly,  I  told  him  I  thought  differently,  hut  that  I  would 
perform  the  operation  if  the  ]>atient  determined  to  havo 
the  t«oth  removed. 

The  physician  administered  chloroform  and  the  tooth 
was  extracted.  I  then  examined  the  tooth  to  ascertain 
thecanse  of  the  trouble,  and  found  that  the  fangs  wero 
healthy.  I  removed  the  amalgam  filling  and  discovered 
that  it  was  in  direct  contact  with  the  upper  portion  of  one 
of  the  gold  fillings  ;  none  of  the  cavities  approaching  very 
uear  to  the  pulp.  I  concluded  that  galvanic  action  brought 
about  by  the  two  fillings  of  different  metals,  coming  in 
contact,  was  the  cause  of  the  whole  trouble,  and  that  the 
tooth  might  have  been  saved  by  removing  the  amalgam 
filliag  and  replacing  it  with  gold.  Thin  case  opened  my 
eyes  and  I  determined  to  be  more  cautious  in  future. 

Another  case,  quite  similar  to  the  above,  the  symptoms 
being  almost  identical,  presented  itself  some  six  months 
lattir.  A  lady  called  at  my  office  to  have  a  tooth  extract- 
ed, complaining  of  pain  ia  the  first  superior  left  molar  and 
second  bicuspid  teeth,  but  could  not  tell  which  of  thuse  she 
wished  extracted.     The  molar  had  a  filling  in  the  anterior 
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approximal  Burlace,  and  tHe  bicnspid  one  in  the  posterior 
approximal  enrlace,  both  being  very  much  discolored  ;  she 
was  under  the  impreaBion  that  thef  were  both  of  tin.  The 
gpace  made  by  separating  the  teeth  had  closed  op,  so  that 
the  two  fillings  were  in  contact,  and  the  bicnspid  wa4  a 
little  loose.  The  teeth  appeared iiealthy,  and  the  fillings 
were  apparently  doing  well.  Ko  decay  was  visible  around 
their  margins,  and  I  refnsed  to  extract  the  teeth  ;  she  then 
insisted  on  having  the  fillings  removed,  which  I  also  refa- 
Hed  to  do.  Her  teeth  on  that  side  needed  scaling  very  had- 
]y,  and  in  the  lower  jaw  on  the  same  side  some  were  verj 
much  decayed.  I  removed  the  tartar  and  extracted  the  teeth 
vhich  were  too  badly  decayed  to  be  restored  to  health. 
These  operations  were  of  no  decided  benefit,  and  she 
returned  the  next  day  determined  to  have  one  of  the  teeth 
referred  to  extracted. 

On  examining  the  fillings  with  an  excavator  I  found 
that  one  was  composed  of  amalgam  and  the  other  of  tin. 
I  stated  to  her  that  the  fillings  were  not  both  of  tin,  and 
after  a  few  moments  reflection  she  remembered  that  the 
dentist  had  informed  her  that  the  teeth  could  not  be  filled 
with  anything  but  some  plastic  material.  With  a  file  I 
made  a  fi-ee  V  shape  separation,  from  which  she  experien- 
ced immediate  relief,  and  before  leaving  the  o£Sce  informed 
roe  that  she  was  entirely  free  from  pain.  She  has  had  no 
trouble  with  her  teeth  since,  and  should  this  be  the  means 
of  giving  the  least  ray  of  light  to  guide  the  inexperiented", 
my  object  shall  have  been  fully  accomplished. 


AETICLE  IV. 

On  the  injlnence  of  l^dreme  Cold  on  Nervotta  Functions. 

Dr.  B.  W.  BicHAKWoir,  Senior  Physician  to  the  Boyal 
Infirmary  for  diseases  of  the  chestj  has  been  delivering  a 
series  of  lectures  on  this  subject,  and  we  present  to  oar 
readers  an  abstract  of  the  more  important  portions  Of  his 
iateresting  and  valuable  remarlts. 
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Wbea  aay  portioa  of  tbe  bumau  bodj  it  exposed  to  cold, 
it  is  necessiu*;  to  reduce  its  temperatiue  to  16°  of  Fahren- 
heit's scale,  before  actual  congelatioD  occurs.  By  exerci- 
siag  great  care,  this  reduction  msjr  be  carried  to  10°  or 
erea  8°,  but  iu  every  case  a  rise  to  16°  occurs  at  the  mo- 
meat  of  freeaiag.  In  such  experiments,  th«  pheooiaeoa 
vary,  accordiDg  to  the  progress  of  the  Kductioo  of  the  tem~ 
peratnre,  and  rapidity  of  the  recovery. 

Ho  exhibited  an  experimeat  on  bis  own  arm  with  two 
ethers  of  different  rates  of  volatility.  With  that  which 
eraporatod  most  slowly,  the  first  pheoomenoa  was  a  senM 
ofcoldBess,  due  to  the  abstraction  of  heat  from  tlie  nervous 
oetwork.  This  is  followed  in  a  short  time  by  redness  and 
a  BtiDse  of  beat.  The  plasticity  of  the  blood  is  diminished, 
the  tension  derived  from  the  nerves  and  exerted  on  the 
vessels  is  reduced  ;  in  the  part  there  is  increased  vascular- 
ity, and  around  tbo  part  there  is  resistance  which  gives 
{lain.  With  the  ether  of  rapid  evaporation,  there  is  iu  the 
part  to  which  it  is  applied,  sudden  blanching  of  the  tissue 
and  total  insensibility,  and  iu  the  part  surrounding  it,  red- 
Dess,  exalted  sensibility  and  a  slight  sensation  of  burning. 
In  the  blanched  part  the  nervous  filaments  are  compressed 
by  the  solidification,  and  the  equally  compressed  capilla- 
ries are  bloodless.  In  the  reddened  part,  there  is  no  com- 
pression, but  the  vessels  are  surcharged  with  blood,  and 
the  sensation  is  that  of  a  burn  or  of  acute  indammation. 
On  removal  of  the  spray,  the  white  part  becomes  vascular, 
it  experiences  a  sensation  of  heat;  and  slowly  returns  to  its 
uatural  condition. 

The  duration  of  these  phenomena  varies  witli  the  sub- 
ject. In  birds,  with  a  higher  temperature  than  that  nat- 
ural to  man,  the  progress  of  freezing  is  much  slower,  while 
in  cold  blooded  animals,  like  frogs,  the  freesing  is  almost 
instantaneons.  So  in  men  of  high,  vigorous  health,  the 
surface  long  resists  freezing,  and  in  cases  of  inflammation, 
like  whitlow,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  congeal  the  part. 
In  both  these  cases  the  reaction  is  prompt  and  decided. 
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la  debilitated  persons,  on  the  contrary,  and  especially  in 
the  very  old,  freezing  is  extremely  rapid.  The  lecturer 
mentioned  one  instance  in  which  a  gam  was  frozen  in  two 
seconds.  Resistance  also  differs  in  different  parts  of  the 
body,  and  is  greatest  in  those  naturally  subjected  to  mo- 
tion. It  is  greater  in  the  hands  than  the  arms,  in  the 
limbs  than  In  the  back. 

As  for  the  rsscular  line  surrounding  the  blanched  part, 
and  manifesting  increased  heat  and  exalted  senBibility,  it 
is  in  the  same  condition  as  the  frozen  part  before  conge- 
lation, the  stage  of  preaction,  as  the  lecture  calls  it,  or  du- 
ring reaction.  At  the  moment  of  freezing,  the  liquid  blood 
of  the  frozen  part  is  forced  out  into  the  surrounding  ves- 
sels, themselves  weakened  by  the  proximity  of  the  cold. 
Hence  arise  in  these  latter  vessels,  congestion,  resistance, 
friction,  and  consequently  increased  developemcnt  of  heat. 
The  lecturer  tabulates  theee  phenomena  as  follows : 

ist  Stage  or  Starting  point- 
Natural  condition : — 
Temperature  96"  Fahr. 
Sensibility  perfect. 

2nd  Stage,  (Preaction.) 
Innervation,  removal  of  nerve-force. 
Increased  vascularity. 
Increased  temperature. 
Exalted  sensibility. 

3rd  Stage. 
Quiescence. 
No  vascularity .     No  nerve  force;  no  blood. 
Temperature  16"  Fahr. 
Perfect  insensibility. 
(         Solidification  of  water  of  tissues. 

4th  Stage,  (Beactim.) 
Betuming  vascularity  of  paralyzed  veeselB. 
Increased  vascularity. 
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Increased  temperature. 

Exalted  senBibility. 

Ee-solatioD  of  water  of  tissues. 

Innervation  continued. 

5f/t  Sfage. 
Return  to  natnrat  Htate. 

Nervfttiou  of  v easels. 

Seduction  of  vascularity. 

Temperature  96°  Fahr, 

Natural  Sensibilitj'. 
When  the  nervous  centres  are  acted  upon  by  the  ether 
spray,  different  resnlts  are,  as  might  be  expected,  obtained, 
fu  one  or  another  centre  is  frosen. 

Thus  when  the  cerebrum  is  congealed,  the  excitability 
of  the  spinal  cord  is  greatly  au^^mentcd.  The  animal  lies 
OD  its  side,  breathing  heavily  like  an  apoplectic  patient, 
totally  devoid  of  consciousuess,  and  when  undisturbed  en- 
tirely quiescent  The  slightest  excitement  of  the  Burbce 
however,  even  a  current  of  air  blowing  on  the  bodyj  brought 
CD  convulsions,  unconscious,  painless,  co-ordinate,  show- 
ing the  continneil  influence  of  the  cerebellum,  and  con- 
fiuoil  to  the  voluntary  musclee,  thus  establishing  the 
spinal  nature  of  the  excitation. 

Hajendie,  it  will  be  remembered,  eatablished  the  iact, 
that,  when  the  corpora  striata  were  removed,  there  were 
violent  forward  movements  of  the  body.  He  accounted 
for  this  phenomenon  by  supposing  that  all  forward  move- 
ments originated  in  the  cerebellum  or  taedvUa  oblongata 
while  the  backward  motions  were  under  the  conti'ol  of  the 
eorpora  striata.  Of  course  the  suspension  of  the  influence 
of  these  latter  bodies,  allowed  the  former  to  ptrform 
their  peculiar  functioo  unchecked. 

Deep  freezing  of  the  cerebrum,  so  as  to  involve  these 
corpora  striata,  brought  about  the  forward  movements. 
Sometimes  they  were  slight,  resembling' the  nodding  for- 
Tsrd  of  a  person  asleep  in  a  chair,  sometimes  they  were 
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mpid.  When  one  half  of  the  cerebrum  was  frozen,  irrita- 
bility of  that  side  of  the  body  was  destroyed,  while  the 
other  side  still  retained  a  little. 

As  far  as  the  cerebrum  itself  is  concerned,  the  animal 
is  ill  a  sort  of  artificial  hybernation  from  which  it  may 
recover.  On  recovering,  the  brain  appears  to  have  experi- 
enced no  injury ;  the  phenomena  being  simply  those  of 
awakening  from  a  profound  sleep. 

When  the  cerebellum  is  frozen,  in  a  pigeon,  some  stu- 
por occurs,  followed  by  flapping  of  the  wings  and  back- 
ward movements,  occurring  in  distinct  paroxysms.  In 
rabbits  there  are  stupor  and  convulsions,  but  no  hack- 
ward  movements,  perhaps  because  the  cerebellum  in 
them  is  not  bo  easily  isolated,  and  theaction  of  the  cold  may 
extend  to  the  corpora  striata.  These  movements  depend 
upon  the  suspension  of  the  action  of  the  cerebellum  which 
regulates  the  forward  movements,  leaving  the  corpora 
striata  unimpeded  in  their  action  on  the  backward  motions. 
It  ia  really,  therefore,  the  action  of  the  great  anterior 
cerebral  ganglia  which  we  see  in  these  cases, 

A  corroboration  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that, 
during  the  stage  of  preaction,  or  excitement  preceding 
actual  congelation  of  the  cerebellum,  forward  movements 
are  observed,  as  they  also  are  during  the  stage  of  reaction . 
The  excitability  of  the  cerebellum,  under  these  circum- 
stances, is  greater  than  that  of  the  corpora  striata,  and 
therefore,  it  manifests  its  own  peculiar  activity. 

When  the  medulla  oblongata  is  frozen  the  phenomena 
are  those  of  disturbed  respiratiou  and  symptoms  of 
apncea.  The  author  has  never  seen  a  pigeon  I'ecover  after 
freezing  the  medalla  oblongata,  though  Mitchel  has.  In 
rabbits,  when  the  cerebellum  is  subjected  to  cold,  there  is 
first  a  period  of  excitement  in  which  the  muscles  of  res- 
piration share.  The  breathing  is  first  rapid,  then  the 
respiratory  muscles  are  contracted,  then  paralyzed,  and 
the  creature  dies.  Sometime  death  occurs  instantaneously 
as  when  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  are  first  frozen  ;  a 
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single  jet  of  epray  on  the  medella  oblongata  will  then 
kill. 

The  conditioD  of  the  lunge  varies  according  to  circum- 
Etances.  If  the  freezing  has  been  gradual  they  arc  inten- 
se\j  congested ;  if  rapid,  they  are  collapsed,  bloodless  and 
perfectly  white. 

Wlieu  the  spinal  cord  is  frozen  in  frogs,  stupor  and  par- 
alysis occur,  which  gradually  disappear  upon  recovery. 
In  birds,  backward  movements  and  stupor  occur  when 
the  cervical  region  is  frozen.  Below  the  fourteenth  ver- 
tebra, however,  counting  from  tho  head,  only  weakness 
or  tetanic  rigidity  of  the  limbs  occurs. 

When  a  nerve-cord  is  frozen  gradually,  the  first  phenom- 
non  is  overoction,  causing  sensation  at  the  distal  extremity 
liiit  there  is  no  convulsion.  When  freezing  is  complete, 
censation  is  entirely  abolished,  and  the  nerve  may  be  cut 
tlirough,  without  exciting  pain.  The  frozen  nerve  is  at 
first  slightly  coloured,  then  suddenly  becomes  intensely 
white  and  very  hard.  Upon  thawing,  the  nerve  gradually 
resumes  its  natural  appearance,  without  much  reaction. 

The  condition  of  the  nerve  materially  affects  its  power 
to  conduct  electricity.  In  the  fresh  state,  as  is  well  known, 
it  is  quite  a  good  conductor.  When  dried,  it  loses  this 
power  completely.  When  frozen,  however,  it  still  con- 
durts  electricity,  although  it  cannot  convey  sensation.  If, 
however,  the  freezing  be  continued  till  the  whole  calibre 
of  the  oord  is  reduced  to  a  mass  of  ice,  the  nerve  no  longer 
conducts  electricity.  In  a  livinganimat  this  gradual  change 
is  veil-marked.  At  first  the  electric  current  passes  freely, 
decidedly  deflects  the  galvanometer,  and  produces  writhing 
of  the  muscles.  As  the  cold  increases,  the  deflection  of  the 
needle  of  the  galvanometer  diminishes,  and  so  does  the 
twitching  of  the  muscles.  At  last,  when  the  freezing  is 
complete,  the  needle  is  no  longer  deflected  and  the  muscles 
cease  to  twitch.  After  a  time,  if  the  action  of  the  oold  be 
suspended,  the  parts  retnrn  to  their  natural  conditions. 
One   remarkable  pheuomonon,  Dr.  Bichardson  has  ob- 
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served.  If  the  nerve  cord  Iw  frozen  above  the  part  through 
which  the  electric  current  is  made  to  pass,  that  is  to  say, 
nearer  to  the  brain,  the  motions  c»f  the  muscles  are  sup- 
pressed, just  as  if  the  fioeen  part  itself  bad  formed  part  of 
the  circuit,  aud  they  are  restored  again  upon  the  return  of 
the  congealed  portion  to  its  ordinary  temperature. 

So  far  we  have  spoken  of  the  action  of  cold  on  com- 
pound nerves.  In  nerves  of  motion,  there  is  first  vio- 
lent action  of  the  muscles  to  which  they  are  distributed, 
then  sudden  cessation  of  motion  and  rigidity  until  natural 
temi)erature  ii  restored. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


ARTICLE  T. 

DentistTy  a»  a  Fine  Art.    No.  4. 

By  NoBMAM  W.  KiKQSLEV,  Professor  of  Dental  Art  and 
M,echanism,  in  the  New  York  College  of  Dentistry. 

In  our  last  article  we  presented  a  type  of  natural  teeth, 
offering  it  as  a  standard  for  comparison. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  artist,  bo  he  manufactu- 
rer or  dentist  will  conform  to  it  strictly  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. The  instances  iu  which  one  peculiar  form  is  the  very 
best  that  could  bo  selected  as  adapted  to  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  case,  are  few,  compared  with  the  whole  num- 
ber. In  the  type  presented  we  find  a  beauty  of  form  that 
is  rarely  seen  except  in  youth. 

The  undulation  of  the  cutting  edges  of  the  incisor,  in 
the  friction  of  antagonism,  soon  give  way,  to  a  line  more 
nearly  square  with  the  sides  of  the  tooth. 

Any  one  ofbut  limited  observation  has  noticed,  in  many 
cases,  the  serrated  edges  of  the  incisors,  both  superior  and 
inferior,  immediately  after  eruption,  and  also  that  iu  a 
little  time  this  peculiarity  has  passed  away. 

This  wearing  away  of  the  antagonizing  ends  of  the  teeth 
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ii  the  most  natural  modification  of  the  perfect  form  of  the 
tooth,  aod  IB  commoD  to  them  all. 

A  ftreat  Tsrietf  of  forms  can  be  made,  all  harmonizing 
with  what  we  see  in  nature  hy  taking  a  well  developed 
type,  and  producing  the  appearances  above  indicated. 

Thus,  by  cutting  off  theends  of  the  teeth  as  exhibited  in 
the  illustration,  wo  give  the  semblance  of  age,  and  that 
ffithont  in  the  least  changing  the  form  of  the  upper  (wrtion. 

Bj  baring  the  mind  clearly  impressed  with  an  ideal 
standard,  appropriate  selections  from  a  ready-made  stock 
will  be  more  easily  made ;  or  when  the  desired  form  is  not 
supplied,  changes  may  be  secured  to  a  limited  extent  by 
grinding.  Que  thing  is  to  be  especially  avoided ;  manner- 
ism. The  adoption  in  all  cases  of  any  type,  or  its  varia- 
tions, however  excellent^  can  only  ond  in  deformity. 

Too  many  artists  are  mere  mannerists,  either  by  carry- 
iDg  some  single  idea  of  their  own  into  all  their  works,  or 
what  is  more  common,  copying  the  modes  and  peculiarities 
of  genius,  and  thus  caricaturing,  rather  than  imitating 
nature.     Mannerism  is  always  an  evidence  of  weakness. 

For  a  complete  knowledge  of  probable  and  possible  va- 
riations, the  student  must  be  a  close  observer  of  nature. 
Hia  standard  of  beauty  will  finally  be  the  result  of  the 
rejection  of  nature's  defects,  and  the  combination  of  her 
excellence.  Imitate  nature,  rather  than  attempt  to  copy 
her.  A  copy  of  any  one  presentation  would  not  probably 
convey  as  pleasing  an  impression  as  an  adaptation  of  an 
imitation  by  an  artist  who  had  throughly  studied  the  rc- 
iiuirements  of  the  case. 

That  method  of  making  artificial  teeth  which  requires, 
for  success,  the  possession  of  the  highest  order  of  artistic 
talent,  is  undoubtedly  carving. 

In  these  cases  the  artist  cannot  to  any  extent  copy  nature; 
he  is  compelled  to  imitate  her,  and  upon  that  art  which  con- 
conceals  art  bis  success  depends.  Not  only  must  be  carve 
each  individual  member  with  a  character  which  shall  har- 
monize with  the  external  features,  but  the  arrangement  or 
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("grouping)"  as  an  artist  would  term  it,)  must  be  the  resnit 
ofniostcarefiilBtncty.  There  iflanotherstyloof  work  which 
rdiuiresnhiwerorderof  talent,  but  in  which  the  results  are 
in  lanny  cases  qnite  equal  to  the  best  efforts  at  cnmng, 
Conttrnious  Gam  work,  knowu  as  the  inreDtion  of  Dr. 
John  Allen,  is  the  result  6f  the  arrangement  of  single 
tcetli  in  stay  desired  form,  and  the  completion  of  the  oper- 
ation by  forming  aronnd  them  an  artificial  gum. 

Ko  doubt,  if  the  teeth  in  the  market  were  in  form,  color  . 
and  variety,  alt  that  is  needed  to  meet  the  requirementa, 
this  method  of  formingan  artificial  denture  would  be  all  that 
nrt  demands.  It  would  then  possess  alt  the  merit  of  carved 
work,  and  in  some  respects  afford  even  greater  opportuni- 
ty j'ur  artistic  display  ;  being  also  much  easier  of  accom- 
)ilisliTnent,  As  it  is,  the  same  taste  and  study  are  required 
in  grouping,  as  in  carved  blocks. 

Absolute  rules  cannot  "he  giren  for  this  art.  Suggestions 
only  can  be  made  which  may  prove  a  valuable  aid.  It 
niufit  1)0  borne  in  mind  that  we  arc  not  dealing  with  the 
nntiiiiil  organs,  and  some  allowances  and  deviations  must 
he  made  for  that  almost  imperceptible  difference  in  appear- 
ance that  exists  in  the  artificial  ones  even  when  they  are 
the  mi>Ht  perfect  of  their  class. 

W'  !l-fonnetl  satural  teeth  please  the  eye  when  symmet- 
ritallv  jilaced  even  close  together  in  the  arch. 

Artificial  teeth  under  like  arrangement  nearly  always 
hetriiv  their  origin. 

In  this  connectiou  we  may  gather  ranch  profit  from  the 
ilif'  tlons  given  to  the  painter.  The  general  instructions 
are  I'l  rtinent  and  applicable. 

''■  Nothing  is  so  injurious  to  effect  as  a  crowded  picture. 
If  til  ■  sobject  requires  the  introduction  of  many  figures 
th<:'v  should  be  distributed  in  masses,  or  groups,  in  differ- 
frnt  ;:ra(laticn8.  The  object  in  breaking  a  composition  into 
groitj/N  is  that  the  eye  in  passing  from  one  to  another,  may, 
by  having  a  distinct  classification  of  the  parts,  easily  com- 
prehend the  whole.    Figures  should  he  more  or  less  varied 
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in  attitude,  bccaase  sn  exact  repetition  of  line  produces 
formality.  The  manuer  and  extent  of  variation  must  be 
decided  by  the  mibject.  They  must  also  vary  in  regard  to 
prominence.  The  artiwt  who  represents  all  the  figures  in- 
troduced in  his  picture  as  holding  the  same  rnnk,  making 
each  one  equally  prominent,  understandB  nothing  of  the 
principles  of  nature,  or  the  laws  of  art.  The  same  artist 
will,  with  great  labor,  bring  forward  on  his  canvas^  the 
tnoEt  insignificant  objects;  for  trivial  minds  ever  value 
trivial  things." 

"  Nature  never  repeats  herseH,  even  in  two  sides  of  a 
leaf." 

"  Such  precision  belongs  to  machine  work ;  and,  in  stu- 
dying nature  we  learn  that  variety  is  no  less  necessary  to 
a  pleasing  composition  than  unity.  To  the  grace  and  beau- 
ty of  the  whole  work,  harmony  is  indispensible.  With- 
out harmony  each  part  may  fail  of  the  effect  intended, 
however  true  in  design.  There  must  be  harmony  of  line, 
iiarmony  of  grouping,  harmony  of  light  and  shade,  har- 
mony of  coloring,  harmony  of  expression ;  each  part  must 
be  80  adapted  as  to  correspond  to  the  rest.  The  attitude 
mnst  be  in  keeping  with  the  expression  ;  the  color,  with 
the  subject  treated  ;  and  the  accessories  must  be  true, 
ix)th  to  the  character  and  the  age  represented  :  a  harmo- 
nious whole  is  always  more  or  less  pleasing  in  itself, 
independent  of  subject  or  style." 

"  Unity  is  distinct  from  harmony,  and  requires  one 
point  of  view,  one  focus  of  light,  one  tone  of  color.  There 
may  be  unity  of  parte  when  harmony  in  the  whole  is  en- 
tirely wanting.  In  learning  the  rules  for  composition,  as 
in  all  other  departments  of  art,  the  artist  must  study  na- 
tQre  to  find  his  fundamental  principle."' 

"  We  find  every  degree  of  strength  and  beauty,  every 
Tariety  of  element  and  every  possible  variety  of  combi- 
nation in  the  human  form  and  character,  and  according 
to  the  law  of  harmony  that  pervades  life,  we  also  find. 
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that  the  iotermediate  combination,  that  serves  to  unite 
and  harmonize  the  two  extremes,  partaking  alike  of  the 
character  of  both,  is  never  wanting," 

The  application  of  these  principles  for  a  number  of 
^ears  in  the  arrangement  of -artificial  teeth,  has  satisfied 
the  writer  that  in  no  other  way  can  so  pleasing  efi'ects  be 
produced. 

The  gratification  of  the  eye  by  a  judicious  deviation 
from  uniformity  is  nowhere  more  strikingly  illustrated 
than  in  landscape  gardening.  The  traveler  who  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  ancient  parks  or  gardens  of  the  continent 
of  Europe,  laid  out  with  all  the  regularity  of  squares  on 
a  chess  board  ;  the  trees  aud  shrubbery  often  trimmed  or 
twisted  into  fantastic  shapes  unlike  the  free  growth  of  na- 
ture—experiences a  sense  of  great  relief,  in  visiting  the 
parks  of  England  where  the  art  io  the  arrangement  is 
less  mechanical  and  more  concealed. 

This  formality  and  stiffness  is  not  displeasing  at  first, 
to  the  uncultivated,  but  the  eye  soon  wearies  of  it  and 
seeks  relief  in  variety.  It  is  this  action  of  the  mind  we 
must  consult  in  the  arrangement  of  artificial  teeth  ;  and 
in  doing  so,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  mind  will  be  able 
to  recognize  the  cause  of  that  which  gratifies  it.  The  es- 
thetic sense  may  be  fully  satisfied  without  being  aware  of 
the  true  reasons  of  the  satisfaction. 

We  have  shown  in  a  former  article  the  undulations  of 
line  manifest  in  every  view  of  each  tooth.  To  harmonize 
with  this  character,  the  arrangement  of  the  whole  must 
avoid  straight  lines.  The  teeth  ought  to  be  so  placed 
that  their  cutting  or  grinding  ends  will  not  all  be  upon 
the  same  level. 

Borrowing  again  from  the  art  of  drawing  in  perspec- 
tive ;  we  must  first  establish  the  horizon  line  ;  and  our 
deviations  will  be  made  from  that.  Thus,  a  very  natural 
order  is,  to  bring  the  cutting  edges  of  the  incisors  down 
to  the  horizon  line  ;  let  the  lateral  incisor  stop  short,  and 
cany  the  point  of  the  canine  below  the  line.    Let  the  hi- 
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cuspids  touch  the  line,  place  the  first  molar  ahuve  it,  the 
second  molar  higher  still  ;  and  the  third  molar  higher 
than  either. 

Any  material  deviation  from  such  an  arrangement  will 
nearly  always  incline  to  deformity. 

For  the  position  in  the  urcli,  an  almost  indefinite  va- 
riety is  admissable  ;  coraprehonding  their  rotation  on 
their  axes,  the  spaces  which  separate  them  and  deviations 
trora  a  uniform  curve.  Artificial  tcvth  will  always  look 
better  if  placed  so  that  the  form  of  each  is  clearly  relieved 
against  the  shadow  of  the  spaces  between  them. 

A  compact  row  in  an  aged  person  where  there  are  many 
external  evidences  that  nature  is  giving  way,  strikes  al- 
most any  one  aa  an  incongruity.  With  age  we  see  a  shif- 
ting of  position  of  the  natural  teeth  which  is  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  wosting  of  muscle  and  tissue  which 
characterizes  advanced  life. 

For  the  best  artistic  effect,  the  spaces  between  the  teeth 
should  not  be  unilorm  in  width,  but  there  may  be  c-im- 
parativo  uniformity  in  the  two  sides  of  the  mouth. 

In  general  the  central  incisors  will  look  better  if  nearly 
or  quite  in  contact,  but  may  l>e  relieved  by  a  space  between 
them  and  the  laterals.  The  canine  may,  or  may  not,  iie 
separated  from  the  lateral  by  a  decided  space,  htit  a  cnn- 
eiderablo  vacancy  may  be  left  between  tlie  ctlnine  and 
bicuspid  without  any  detriment  to  beauty. 

In  addition  to  the  variety  that  may  be  caused  by  a  judi- 
eiouB  distribution  of  spaces,  a  most  wonderful  effect  upon 
the  expression  will  be  caused  by  the  partial  rotation  of  a 
tooth,  or  by  giving  prominence  to  one  or  more  in  the  ajch. 

For  natural  expression,  tlie  central  incisors  and  eauinea 
tatut  occupy  a  fixed  and  unalterable  location. 

The  centrals  control  theproJUe  of  the  mouth,  while  the 
caoiues  support  and  give  character  to  its  comer  ;  the  two 
most  im[)ortant  points  in  the  whole  arrangement. 

Tliere  can  be  but  little  or  no  deviation  admisaable  iu  tho 
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location  of  these  teeth,  but  a  partial  twiating  or  a  different 
iDclination  may  often  be  resorted  to  with  good  effect. 

Thecontral  incisors  will  however  generally  appear  better 
by  having  them  stand  with  their  flat  faces  on  a  line  with 
each  other,  but  the  canines  may  he  rotated  slightly,  in 
cither  the  same  or  opposite  directions  without  disfigure- 
ment. 

The  lateral  incisors  and  bicuspids  should  occupy  positions 
subordinate  to  the  canines  and  centrals.  Considerable 
latitude  may  he  shown  in  placing  the  lateral.  It  may 
have  a  greater  inclination  toward  the  median  line  than  the 
others,  or  it  may  be  twisted  more  od  its  axis  ;  the  an- 
terior corner  of  the  cutting  edge  may  be  thrown  forward 
of  the  central,  or  the  whole  tooth  may  stand  within  the 
arch,  either  method  carried  to  a  limited  extent  will  add 
to  the  naturalness  of  the  effect. 

The  bicuspids  should  stand  within  a  curved  tine  formed 
by  the  centrals,  canines,  and  molars,  partially  bidden  by 
the  prominence  of  the  canine. 

The  foregoing  remarks  apply  entirely  to  the  construction 
of  an  upper  denture,  but  are  of  greater  force  when  an  en- 
tire upper  and  lower  denture  are  to  be  supplied. 

The  character  decided  upon  for  the  upper,  will  govern  the 
character  to  be  given  to  the  lower  set. 

Where  any  great  number  of  the  natural  teeth  remain 
upon  the  lower  jaw  and  an  entire  upper  set  is  to  be  sup- 
plied, the  character  of  the  lower  teeth  will  influence  the 
form  and  arrangement  of  the  artificial  ones  and  thus  the 
suggestions  before  made  will  be  modified  to  meet  the 
case. 

Perfect  harmony  would  therefore  require  that  noticeable 
delects  or  irregularities  in  the  lower  natural  teeth  should 
be  imitated  in  a  modified  form,  in  the  construction  of  the 
upper. 

Thus,  marked  irregnlarities  of  position,  below,  will  in- 
dicate an  irregular  arrangement  above,  but  not  necessarily 
to  the  same  extent. 
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Pernjanent  discolorations  on  tlie  surface  of"  the  untnral 
kfth  would  also  indicate  a  iiioOifioil  imitation  of  the  same 
un  the  artificial.* 

It  is  the  comparative  perfection  of  artificial  teeth ,  together 
wilU  their  stiffness  anJ  formality,  wliicli,  oven  if  the  color 
be  apiiropriate,  betrays  them  in  persons  of  full  age. 

Tricks  or  devices  may  be  justifiably  resorted  to  in  such 
cases.  The  grinding  of  the  cutting  edges  to  produce  tlie 
&p[iearanc9  of  a  ratural  toi>th  broken  or  bruised  by  iibra- 
sioii,  is  Bucli  a  device,  uud  may  be  adopted  occnsiuuany 
with  much  benefit.  Not  that  there  is  any  intrinsic  beauty 
io  a  broken  tooth  ;  nor  that  there  is  any  chnrm  in  its  con- 
trast with  A  perfect  one,  but  the  eye  is  so  accustomed  to 
see  there  slight  defects  in  the  natural  teeth,  that  it  comes 
to  regard  Ihera  as  only  allied  to  nature. 

The  insertion  of  gold  fillings  in  exposed  portions  of  the 
teeth  is  uDuther  trick  which  can  Homctiines  be  made  arail- 
able  with  propriety.  In  the  construction  of  a  partial  set 
where  there  are  fillings  in  the  natural  teeth  which  are  ex- 
posed to  the  ordinary  observer;  harmony  demands  that 
there  be  no  large  number  of  artificial  teeth  inserted,  perfect 
in  their  form  and  ii]>penrance.  It  is  then  eminently  prop- 
er to  adopt  this  device,  but  the  filling  should  not  be  con- 
spicuous or  obtrnsive.  In  making  an  entire  set  this  trick 
has  very  little  to  recommend  it.  The  means  at  our  coro- 
mand  in  such  cases  are  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  conceal 
onr  art  without  resorting  to  the  questionable  device  of  sug- 
gesting to  the  mind,  decay,  and  thus  induce  the  inferenco 


•  In  1852  1  wfti  called  upon  to  inseri  ui  upper  act  of  teeth  wlicre  tljc 
oaiural  lower  tcctti  were  saund,  but  etalned  by  long  neglect,  in  marked 
Mid  irregular  •pots  over  the  aorfnce. 

After  flniling  niyseirunable  to  rciiif'vc  tbc  diicolumtiong.  I  rwolved  to 
imtiaie  them,  and  carved  a  set  of  teeth  and  stnlned  Ihem  In  tlie  baking 
irilh  n  preparation  o^  terra  dimrnne.    After  tlie;  liad  l>een 
iiay  were  exhibited  in  tbe  mouth  of  thv  patient  to  the  Jurors 
•'  World's  Fair"  In  New  York  In  1853,  and  elicited  their  higlietti 
iIstioD.    Vide  Juiors'  report. 
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that  the  orgaDs  are  natural.  In  the  case  of  the  partial 
Bet,  harmnny  with  the  exposed  natural  teeth  demands  it, 
hut  in  an  entire  set  it  is  of  doubtful  propriety. 

But  few  words  cau  be  added  to  the  remarks  in  a  former 
article  on  color.  The  canine  teeth  in  nature  are  less  trans- 
lucent and  more  deeply  shaded,  than  the  incisiors  or  bi- 
cuspids. This  should  certainly  he  imitated  so  far  as  the 
canines  are  concerned,  hut  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  we 
shall  produce  a  better  effect  with  artificial  teeth  by  not  in- 
serting bicuspids  of  a  lighter  shade  than  the  canines. 

The  artificial  tooth  does  not  absorb  the  light  as  does  the 
natural  one,  and  when  placed  in  shadow  as  the  bicuspids 
in  situ,  they  are  renderedmore  conspicuous.  Where  natural 
teeth  of  divers  colors  are  scattered,  and  the  vacancies  are 
to  be  supplied,  it  is  our  duty  to  harmonize  in  color  each 
artificial  tooth  with  its  natural  neighbor.* 

It  will  be  mantfest  that  it  is  simply  impossible  to  carry 
all  the  foregoing  suggestionn  into  practice  with  some  of  the 
methods  of  constructing  sets  of  teeth  now  in  use. 

With  gum  teeth  for  plate  work  there  is  but  little  lat- 
itude for  artistic  effect  consistent  with  the  mechanical  ex- 
ecution ;  with  blocks  made  for  rubber  there  is  still  less 
freedom  of  arrangement  for  the  operator. 

Single  teeth  without  gums  are  the  only  ones  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  that  will  permit  us  to  exercise  onr  taste  nnlimi- 
tedly. 

In  entire  sets  where  the  absorption  of  the  alveolar  pro- 
cess necessitates  a  substitute  to  restore  the  contour,  we  find 


*  I  was  required  on  one  occuion  to  insert  the  fonr  niperior  incisors. 
One  of  tlie  canines  was  of  exceedingly  fkir  color,  the  other  was  very 
much  discolored  by  s  black  amalgam  fliling  on  Its  anterior  approximal 
Buriace,  whicli  the  patient  on  no  accotmt  would  hare  disturbed. 

A.  block  was  made  in  which  tlie  side  of  the  lateral  indaor  next  the  dla- 
colored  canine  was  deeply  stained  with  platina,  and  a  most  excellent 
Imitation  in  color  was  produced,  and  the  other  teeth  were  vaii-colored, 
grading  in  ehade  tima  one  canine  to  the  other.  The  effect  was  Ter; 
good;  destroying  the  conspicuonsnese  which  the  discolored  cantue 
would  hare  shown  In  contact  with  an  nostalncd  associate. 
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ourselrcs  limited  to  two  methmlB,  viz.  the  English  method 
of  forming  the  gum  of  vulcanite  the  same  as  the  base,  and 
a  pUtina  plate  with  a  continuous  porcelain  giim  ;  the  con- 
tinnous  gnm,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  prenenting 
advantages  in  an  srtiattc  point  of  view,  wliich  are  thus  tar 
unequalled. 

8ome  effort  has  been  made  bf  the  manu^turers  to  fur- 
nish an  imitation  of  the  continuoas  porcelain  gum  in  afnrm 
adapted  to  a  plastic  base,  and  considering  all  the  mechan- 
ical difficulties  to  be  overcome,  their  efforts  have  resulted 
in  considerable  success. 

Far  more  artistic  talent  as  well  as  mechanical  skill  is 
required  in  making  from  a  mould,  a  block  of  several  teeth 
joined  bj  a  gum,  than  in  the  production  of  single  teeth. 
The  suggestions  heretofore  made  as  to  their  arrangement, 
applying  here  with  the  same  force  to  the  manufacturer 
as  to  the  dentist  in  his  adaptations  to  a  special  case.  Many 
of  the  sections  made  for  vulcanite,  show  conclnsivelj  that 
the  artist  who  modeled  them,  could  never  have  studied 
nature  very  long,  nor  very  closely. 

There  is  often  displayed  far  more  of  the  artist's  inven- 
tion, than  his  imitation.  Many  ofthe  little  details  which 
go  far  to  influence  the  appearance  ofthe  whole,  are  ol^n 
neglected. 

For  instance,  the  teeth  will  often  be  fused  together  with 
particles  ofthe  tooth  body  left  between  them  before  baking, 
or  what  is  equally  common  to  find  the  beauty  of  the  tooth 
in  its  form,  ruined  by  a  V  shaped  separation  between  them, 
terminating  in  contact  with  the  gam,  half  way  up  the 
tooth  ;  or,  again  to  find  the  central  and  lateral  with  auch 
aspaceononesideand  the  corresponding  space  filled  up.  The 
point  of  gum  between  the  teeth  is  often  pale  and  indistinct. 
In  these  blocks  the  indiTiduality  ofthe  tooth  should  be  espe- 
cially clear  ;  brought  out  by  a  clean  and  well  defined  space 
snd  the  color  of  the  gam  between,  in  sharp  contrast,  or 
the  tovt  entembte  will  betray  the  porcelain  character  of  the 
material  nsed. 
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The  writer  was  shown  within  the  past  year,  some  blocks 
made  by  Dr.  Eccleston  of  Oxford,  N.  Y.,  which  potaessed 
mucii  merit.  They  were  evidently  in  their  form  and  ar- 
rangement a  copy  rather  than  an  imitation  of  nature, 
and  the  misibrtune  was,  that  nature  in  her  most  pleasing 
develo[>en]ents  had  not  been  chosen.  However  they  evin- 
ced earnest  inquiry  in  the  right  ilirection.  The  great  dif- 
ficulty with  all  sections  made  in  mouUls  is  that  the  one  set 
form  which  the  mould  produces  is  necessarily  of  limited 
adoption. 

When  we  consider  the  infinite  variety  of  the  human 
countenance,  and  the  equally  infinite  diversity  in  form  of 
the  jawR,  which  a  dentist  sees;  (do  two  being  exactly  alike,) 
and  then  consider  that  there  are  thousands  with  a  confor- 
mation of  jaw  peculiar  to  each,  who  are  wearing  artiBcial 
teeth  of  exactly  the  same  size,  shape  and  color,  in  fact  all 
cast  in  the  same  mould,  and  really  belonging  to  but  one 
individual,  we  begin  to  realize  thepaucity  of  our  resources. 
(To  b«  ConUnued.) 
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The  Blood:  lis  Progress  and  Function. 

By  PB0FBE6OR  BuFUs  KiNO  Brownb,  JA.D. 

The  Mammalian  blood,  consists  of  a  very  viscous  liquor, 
and  two  sets  of  soft-solid  bodies— the  white  and  red  corpus- 
cles. Of  the  anatomical  character  of  the  former,  1  have 
already  spoken.  I  sliall  now  briefly  consider  the  results 
of  observation,  upon  the  different  rates  of  progress  through 
the  blood  channels,  of  these  two  constituents.  The  current 
of  the  blood  pasBeB  through  a  set  of  endless  or  closed  pneu- 
matic tunnels,  of  fieshy,  con  tractile  and  resilient  substance, 
filled  not  quite  to  repletion,  the  arteries  and  their  exten- 
sions, the  capillaries  and  veins.  One  of  the  earliest  facts 
which  forces  itself  upon  the  notice  of  the  careful 
and  appreciative  observer  of  the  circulation  is,  that  there 
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in  tiie  most  notable  diffuronce  in  the  rate  and  passage  of  ttie 
liquid  of  the  blood,  and  ita  «oft,  solid  constituents— or  cor- 
{luscles,  especially  the  red  ones.  The  red-corpiisclea  do 
not  pursue  their  way  through  the  cohimn  of  tluid,  at  the 
rale  of  the  latter,  bat  with  a  rapid  motion  or  forward 
movement  within  it.  The  plasma  moves  at  a  !ar  slower 
TAte.  The  so-called  "  still  layer"  observed  in  microscopic 
examination  of  the  current  of  the  blood,  within  the 
capillaries  of  a  living  animal,  is  not  at  all  what  the  de- 
signation describes,  but  is  the  slow  moving  plasma.  Tho 
I'cdMXJrpuscles  dart  through  the  plasma  each  in  its  own 
track,  until  they  reach  the  capillary  rtuw,  where  they 
iQiiVB  at  a  still  different  rate  from  tho  there  more  slowly 
inoviag  plasma.  There  lias  always  been  with  jihysiolo- 
gists  an  ill-defined  notion,  that  the  red-globules  were 
"destroyed"  in  tlie  organism  ; — a  supposition  wliich  has 
existed  in  the  form  of  the  notion  that  they  are  disinte- 
grateil  or  broken  up  in  some  particular  organ  of  the  I>ody. 
But  this  supposition,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  but  little 
riiflpected  by  other  physiologists,  who  have  as  an  alterna- 
tive, maintained  that  those  were  as  j>ermanent  elements, 
jw  any  of  the  anatomical  constituents  of  the  body,  organ- 
ized in  tissue.  The  first  notion  is  imdoubtedly  erroneous, 
(or  it  is  apparent  to  the  least  reflection,  (which  seemingly 
those  who  maintain  it  have  never  given  to  the  subject) 
that  s  destruction  or  disintegration,  bodily  into  fragments, 
flf  these  bodi«B,  would  constitute  a  permanent  disability  of 
the  destroying  organs,  to  dispose  of  the  soft  solid  debris 
ofsuch  a  process.  But,  this  objection  does  not  exist, 
against  a  gradual  and  progressive,  continued,  process  of 
•iiisolalion,  accomplisheii  not  in  virtua  of  the  destroying 
function  of  any  organ,  but  in  virtue  of  the  remittent  i)ar- 
lial  oxidation  and  rfeosidation  of  these  bodies,  during  each 
transit  throngh  the  circuit. 

During  their  course,  through  tho  plasma,  the  red  blood- 
globules  continually  yield  to  it  a  part  of  the  oxygen  they 
lake  an  in  the  pulmonary  circuit— while  the  plasma  itself 
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yields  to  the  tisaaes,  a  part  of  its  highly  oxidized  substance 
to  repair,  by  molecular  action,  the  substances  constitnting 
the  waste.  Although  we  jnst  spoke  of  the  highly  oandized 
plasma,  yet  the  form  in  which  this  yielding  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  globules  to  it,  is  performed,  is  not  an  oxidising  one — 
not  the  formation  of  a  compound  with  oxygen,  but  one  in 
which  the  oxygen  is  in  association  with  the  plasma,  and 
this  is  undoubtedly  the  state,  namely,  of  association, 
in  which  it  is  yielded  to  the  tissues. 

The  well  known  truths  of  chemistry  have  long  and  gen- 
erally, if  not  always,  been  misapplied  in  the  notion  that, 
the  impletion  of  oxygen  is  a  building  or  repairing  process, 
for  it  is  exactly  the  converse  of  tliis,  being  a  process 
of  preparing  waste  material.  It  is  for  this  process 
that  the  plasma  containing  oxygen  is  transuded  to  the 
tissues.  It  is  a  fact  well  known,  that  in  the  ultimate  or 
cellular  portion  of  the  lung  tissue,  amid  which  everywhere 
the  capillaries  of  that  structure  run,  the  blood  channels 
hold  a  &r  larger  proportion  of  red-globules,  than  else- 
where. This  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition, 
that  uiy  portion  of  the  plasma  has  been  retarded,  but 
only,  l^  recognizing  the  fact,  that  the  globules  have  made 
the  round  of  the  circuit,  with  greater  celerity,  than  the 
corresponding  plasma,  which  received  its  impulsion  from 
the  left  ventricles. 

This  phenomenon  is  consequent  on  the  fact,  that  the 
blood-tunnels  are  never  filled  to  repletion,  or  to  the 
extent  of  their  full  capacity,  by  the  volume  of  plasma, 
so  that  as  has  been  oflcn  noticed,  there  occur  very  wide 
differences  in  their  comparative  fulness,  in  difierent  parts 
of  the  system.  In  one  capillary  district,  at  a  given  time 
therefore  there  may  not  be  more  than  half,  or  less,  the  ac- 
bial  quantity,  that  there  is  in  another,  or  others,  of  pre- 
dsely  equal  holding  capacity  or  calibre. 

This  remarkable  diffiirence  of  quantity  in  that  portion, 
of  the  arterial  system,  which  (with  its  walls)  constituteB  the 
heart,  is  regular  and  intermittent )  but  it  also  exists,  at 
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all  timec,  in  varions  parts  of  tlie  vasciilor  systt-ni,  ae  coin- 
jmred  ftt  one  Dioment  with  another. 

The  fl'jw  of  blnoil  thrciiigli  the  Inngs  in  not  cotistantliiit 
ffmitteDt.  With  each  diminution  or  "  collapae"  of  the 
flze  of  the  lungs,  a  vt-ry  rfmnrkahle  and  hitherto  entirely 
nonoticed  change  taketn  phice,  in  it«  vaRCiiIar  or  capillary 
j>rirlion!>.  DaTing  each  enlarged  or  inRpiratory  state  of 
the  lungs,  the  blood-hollows,  are  at  their  normal  capacity 
Btid  condition  (or  the  free  passage  of  tlie  bhiod  ;  hut  during 
e]C|iiratiou,  the  cnpillaricH  return  to  a  sintv  of  com- 
parative compression,  by  contorting  upon  tliem selves,—  a 
jiheDomenou  not  easy  to  dvnionstrale  and  this  nufor- 
tiinately  it  eevms  as  yet  not  practicable  to  obtain,  for  the 
ariim  of  the  lung  is  one  whicli  cannot  be  observed  with 
(he  microscope. 

ISo  far.  as  I  know  no  observer  has  yet  hinted  or  even 
tmngined  the  fact,  that  the  capillary  districts  of  the  tungs, 
nuiBt  undergo  very  retnarkahle  mechanical  and  anatomi- 
cal charnjeji  in  their  adjustment,  a«  an  airangemeut  of 
rtruclnre,  ia  the  [leriodH  of  tiie  acts  of  inspiration  and  ej-- 
liinttion. 

The  Inngs  are  continually  passing,  without  intermission, 
into  either  one  of  two  widely  and  unlike  anatomical  char- 
acters as  organs :  /rnm  one  of  comparatively  small  size  and 
air-holding  calibre,  to  another  of  comparatively  great  sine 
or  calibre.  Between  these  two  [wrtectly  reciprocal  char- 
aetera  of  form,  size  or  dimensions,  there  ia  no  atate  of  cessa- 
tion, rest,  or  atasie,  but  an  undivided  continuity  of  move- 
ment, to  the  least,  or  the  greatest  of  their  dinicnaions.  Be- 
tween the  end  of  jwspiration  and  beginning  of  f  jpiration 
Ibere  is  no  cessation.  They  are  in  a  constantly  dynamic 
condition  as  compared  with  a  sfaic  one. 

This  change  in  their  dimension,  size,  contour  and  cal- 
ibre, ia  a  change  in  the  arrangement  of  nil  the  tiesuen 
eotnprising  these  structures.     The  fact  needs  but  once  to 
have  been  conceived  and  stated,  to  secure  instant  assent, - 
to  be  admitted  aa  a  fact.     But  to  demonstrate  the  exact 
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character,  mecbauically  aud  aoatoniicatly  considered,  of 
thia  change,  is  the  difficulty!  have  alluded  to,  as  one  we  are 
not  yet  able  to  overcome.  Of  the  fact,  no  faintest  recog- 
nition, baa  yet  been  made,  for  the  various  designationn 
uniformly  in  use,  intended  as  descriptive  of  this  constant 
progress  of  passing  from  the  greatest  to  the  least  size, 
from  one  anatomical  character  and  shape  to  a  different  one, 
represent  a  meaning  quite  antagonistic.  The  terms  "  cum- 
presflion"  and  "  dilation,"  "collapse"  and  "  expan- 
sion," show  a  notion,  entirely  at  variance  with  the  abovo 
truth.  A  demonHtration  of  the  fact  by  the  microscope  would 
demand  a  complete  suspension  of  the  act  of  anatomiciil 
change,  and  this  seems  impossible. 

But  in  the  absence  of  this  inspection,  we  can  readily 
conceive  the  extent  of  this  alteration  of  shape,  since  it 
most  take  place,  in  every  direction,  represented  by  lines, 
radiating  towards  both  the  pleur  side  and  the  air-con- 
taining or  epithelial  side,  of  the  entire  cones  of  tissue. 
It  consists  of  rapidly  progressive  swelling  out  i'm  every 
direction  of  the  elements  of  tissue,  passing  into  an 
equally  rapid  progressive  return  to  the  minimum 
size.  This  movement  cannot  be  at  all  similar,  except  in 
the  very  gross  cubic  measure  sense,  to  a  change  from  oc- 
cupying more,  to  filling  less  space — to  a  movement  of 
"  distension"  as  in  tha  case  of  a  membranous  sac  or  vesi- 
cle, the  unifbrm  wall  of  which  recedes  outward,  as  the 
entering  substance  progressively  occupies  its  hollow  inte- 
rior. But  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  movement  of  the  elements 
of  tissues  iaward  the  air  filled  spaces,  as  well  as  in  other 
directions. 

Now  while  we  are  as  yet  unable,  to  see  this  act,  and  thus 
represent  it  by  an  image  of  the  advancing  stage,  and  altera- 
tion of  the  form  of  the  tissues,  yet  we  can,  having  once  moa- 
tered  the  idea,  conceive  the  probable  steps,  and  thus  assure 
ourselves  with  entire  certaiuty  that  some  equivalent  to 
these  steps,  miiet  occur. 

Everywhere  throughout  the  general  capillary  system, 
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t!ie  calibre  of  the  capillaries,  ia  very  ranch  prrater  than 
llic  nrtunl  size  of  the  current  of  fluul  they  contnin,  except 
iuileed  in  locnl  morbiil  state?'. 

Tbe  inner  surface!'  of  tlieir  exceedingly  attenuate  walls 
Bre  easily  bronght  into  contact  or  apposition,  by  the  slight- 
eat  pressure  iijwn  their  outer  surfuces.  Tiiis  bringing  into 
ontaotnf  the  inner  Hnrfikcen,  mny  [-sBily  cunse  an  inlerrnp- 
tiun  of  longer  or  shorter  iluration  of  tljc  flow  of  tlieir  con- 
tents or  of  ti  portion  thereof.  But  elsewhere  in  llie  capillary 
Ryrtem  no  attcnunttun  of  fnrni  takefl  pitice,  Riich  as  we  are 
ilesoribinj;  ns  pmbttble  io  the  capillary  jiart  of  the  Inns 
s'.ructuro.  In  the  pri'gressive  extension,  elongalion  or  what- 
evuT  other  change  of  shaiie  tiikest  place,  in  the  jirogresn- 
i re  enlargement  nml  dimitmtion  of  the  whole  tissue  of  the 
I'lngs,  the  capillaricfi  must  nndergo  the  most  chanjje. 

Daring  the  ])rogrL'Ss  of  thediminisliing  and  diminished 
fhv,  the  mpillariea  may  be  irregularly  curvcii  or  turned 
UiMia  themselvcN.  Ami  if  this  be  a  correct  stjitement  of 
tlieir  course  and  shape  in  that  state,  in  the  enlarged  or 
tweiling  stage,  they  must  pass  into  a  changed  Ibnu,  per- 
hajis  into  a  strniglitened  and  more  direct  course,  Thu»e 
changes  of  form  cannot  occur  without  involving  some  effect 
im  the  flow  of  the  fluid  which  occupies  their  hollows.  These 
i-ffrtts  will  vary  directly  as  theanatnmicalcharacterorshniic 
i>(  the  vessels  varies  ;  but  the  minimum  and  maximum  nf 
them,  will  occur  at  the  moment  of  transition,  when  the  in- 
fpirslory  state  is  being  ccmverted  into  tlie  expiratoiy,  and 
conversely,  (.'orresjmnding  to  this  change  of  anatomical 
character,  tlie  tide  of  blood,  may  be  stayed,  to  be  instantly 
feocceeiled  by  a  Jrec  pufiliing  or  impulsion  setting  forward 
at  an  accelerated  rate  thriiuj;h  the  cajiillaries  toward  the 
liinrt.  This  followed  hycontinuousnccessions  in  unbroken 
KtnsMUtiveness  by  theso  sucfeciling  anatomical  changes, 
are  uf  precisely  such  a  character,  as  to  cause  consecutive 
fulness  and  depletion,  or  an  approximation  to  either,  the 
(iisphicemetit  fri>m  tlie  plannia  of  carbonic  acid,  watery, 
ami  aoimnl  vapor,— thci'rr,duct.«ofesi>iralion,— on  the  one 
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hand,  and  of  tho  displaccnicnt  from  the  air  inwardlr  of  the 
o-^ygcn,  oti  the  otlier,  find  the  proper  auatomicMl  c«>d- 
ditions. 

Brief  and  imperfect  us  this  outline  of  the  probuble  facts 
is,  it  is  yet  8umi.ient  to  force  upon  our  apprehension,  a 
HCDse  of  the  ^reat  and  hitherto  wholly  unsuspected  chango 
ill  anatomical  character,  which  mimt  with  the  cotidtancy 
of  tho  utmoHt  regularity,  take  pLice  in  the  ooueocutire, 
transItioD  from  one  state  of  tho  lun^a  to  the  other.  Ami 
a  fiiU  understanding  of  the  case,  wilt  uudouhtedly  afiord 
a  complete  explanation  of  the  exact  physiological  events 
'.'pon  which  are  based  theabsorptionof  the  oxygen,  and  tho 
partial  removal  from  the  blood  of  carbonic  acid,  and 
of  the  expiratory  waste  substance,  emitted  in  the  outgoing 
breath. 

It  is  obvious,  thnt  the  uniformly  uccepte<l  intimation  ol' 
the  abaorptioD  of  oxygen,  by  the  blood,  DumclT,  that  it 
passes  atom  by  atom,  in  a  continuous  stream,  into  tho 
blood,  through  the  double  partition  between  the  air  ami 
the  blood,  formed  by  the  walls  (aide  to  side)  of  the  capil- 
laries and  the  epithelium  of  the  air  cells,  is  not  satisfactory. 
And  of  the  several  classes  of  agencies  ia  operation  to  effect  ita 
entrance,  perhaps  none  bear  so  important  a  part  aa  the 
ohange  in  anatomical  characters,  I  have  adduced. 

Unremitting  attention  to  tho  known  facts  of  the  case, 
an.l  constant  endeavor  to  ascertain  tliem  in  their  entirety, 
have  forced  upon  mea  senseof  the  necessity  of  investigating 
the  changes  of  anatomical  character  which,  from  mo- 
ment to  moment,  tho  lung  tissue  is  perpetually  under- 
going, as  a  condition  of  understanding  the  exact  nature 
of  the  functions  of  respiration. 

Whoever  reflects  upon  this  subject  cannot  fail  to 
find  himself  concurring  with  my  convictions.  It  is  no 
valid  form  of  disRCUt  therefrom, .to  cite  the  want  of  actual 
demonstration.  If  the  view  I  present  fails,  as  a  demon- 
stration, it  is  to  be  admitted  that  it  only  fails  as  a  vieurU 
demonstration,  and  not  in  a  sufficiency  of  facts.     The  via- 
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nal  demonatratioD,  it  is  Apparent,  ii  in  itself  aeemingly 
hardly  within  the  limitii  of  possibility,  but  it  may  yet  con- 
firm the  view  I  pment. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Letter  Jirom  Pari$. 

Paris,  July  10th,  1867. 
HB»it8.  Editors  : — 

1  have  been  so  occupied  since  my  return,  that  1  have 
had  little  leisure  to  mitke  observations  upon  new  discover- 
ies in  medicine,  or  inventions  in  surgery,  I  must  there- 
fore be  quite  brief  in  what  I  have  to  say  this  month. 

I  learn  that  Dr.  Velpena  has  presented  to  the  Academy 
of  Science  a  curious  paper  by  Dr.  Rainbert  on  a  new 
method  of  iutroducing  medicines  into  the  aninal  economy  ; 
viz.  by  the  nostrils.  He  has  experimented  with  morphia, 
which,  he  claims,  introduced  in  that  way,  will  cure  the 
most  violent  headache.  I  shall  endeavor,  by  the  time  I 
send  off  my  next  letter,  to  ascertain  some  definite  facta  iu 
connection  with  the  new  method,  and  if  interesting  or  use- 
ful, -will  give  you  some  detail  of  them. 

At  present  I  shall  confine  myself  to  some  observations 
oa  the  effect  of  chlorate  of  potash  upon  the  gums  and 
mouth  of  patients,  suffering  from  suppuration,  and  saliva- 
tion consequent  upon  the  ingestion  of  mercury. 

In  1856  Dr.  Bicord,  and  subsequently  Dr.  Fournier,  his 
pupil,  imblisheJ  some  observations  on  a  new  projierty, 
which  they  had  discovered  in  the  chlorate  of  potash.,  viz. 
that  of  neutralizing  the  effects  of  mercury  on  the  animal 
economy.  The  Abeilte  mtdiccde  now  gives  an  account  of 
certain  observationg  made  by  Dr.  Laborde  on  the  subject, 
at  the  Hospital  de  In  Charitd. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  mercury  is  taken  in  strong 
doses,  or  without  interruption  for  a  certain  number  oj 
days,  it  produces  salivation,  and  sometimes  inflammation 
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of  the  stoniach.  But  if  at  the  same  time  chlorat«  of  pot- 
aah  he  administered  uoder  the  form  of  a  potion,  and  in 
some  cases  also  by  friction,  these  eifects  will  be  prevented, 
or,  if  they  already  exist,  cured  in  a  few  days,  Dr  Labor- 
de's  experiments  form  two  series.  In  the  6rEt,  iDflamnia- 
tion  oJ  the  stoniacli,  and  salivation  having  been  produce<l 
by  the  use  of  mercury,  the  latter  was  suspended,  and 
chlorate  of  potash ,  at  tbe  rate  of  four  or  five  grammes* 
per  day  disBolved  in  water,  and  sweetened  with  julep  was 
administered,  when  the  cure  was  effected  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days. 

In  the  second  series  of  exiieriraents,  the  use  of  mercury 
was  not  Huaiiended,  but  the  chlorate  of  [wtash  administered 
at  the  same  time,  and  with  the  same  success. 

If  the  chlorate  was  suspended,  the  mercury  symptoms 
would  return  immediately,  to  disappear  again  as  soon  as 
chlorate  wasadministeretl.  If  the  proto-iodide  of  mercury 
for  example,  be  admin i-stered  conjointly  with  the  chlorate 
of  potash,  it  may  be  continued  for  the  space  of  two  months, 
in  doses  of  from  15  to  20  centigrammes  per  diem,  without 
producing  any  effect  whatever  on  the  gums ;  but  no  sooner 
is  the  chlorate  suspended  than  the  niecurial  symptoms  aji- 
pear.  Except  in  cases  of  great  intensity,  thecureof  the  latter 
id  efiected  in  about  four  days. 

Dr.  Laborde  also  confirms  Dr.  Ricord's  statement,  that 
the  administration  of  chlorate  of  potash  does  not,  in  the 
slightest  degree  diminish  the  curative  properties  of  mer- 
cury. 

J.  DOyley-Evass,D.D.S. 


*  A  grommcB  ie  15.43 grain: 
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AssWEES  Xo  QCERISTS. — pTOperliea,  Generation  and  Ad- 
mimslratiofi  of  Nilroas  Oxide  Gas. 

Query  Ist. — Properties  of  Nitrous  Oxide  Gan  ?  Jnmrer. 
This  gas  is  evolved  by  heat  from  the  suit  Nitrate  of  Am- 
moaia,  at  a  temperature  of  altout  401)°  Fahr. 

The  salt  first  melts  and  then  hoils  away,  being  dissolved 
entirely  into  vapor  of  water  and  into  a  permanent  gaN 
which  can  be  collected  over  water  in  a  ganoineter.  Kitrous 
oxide  gas  may  also  be  obtained  by  dissolving  zinc  in  dilut* 
tiitric  acid.  It  is  colorless,  of  a  swcetisli  taste  and  a  plean- 
Hnt  smell  ;  its  symbol  being  N  0.  and  ila  specific  grav- 
ity 1,527,  and  "  every  two  vcihimes  of  the  gascnnlain  two 
volumes  of  nitrogen  and  one  volume  of  oxygen,  the 
whole  being  condensed  or  contracted  one-third  ;  a  consti- 
tution resembling  that  of  vapor  of  water."  Eighty  grains 
of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  will  yiold  forty  four  grains  of 
nitrous  oxide,  and  tbirty-si.x  grains  of  water  ;  cold  water 
absorbs  about  its  own  volume  of  this  gas.  This  fact  ex- 
plains the  loss  of  gas,  when  the  water  in  the  gasometer 
is  fresh  ;  by  using  tepid  water  less  gas  is  wasted.  (Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  in  17^9  first  discovered  its  ansFsthetic 
jiroperty  upon  inhalation,  and  was  also  the  first  to  apply 
it  to  dental  purposes,  as  is  shuwn  lu  the  following  para- 
Rraph,  which  appears  in  the  edition  of  liis  works  edited 
l>y  his  brother  Dr.  John  Davy.  London,  1839.  The  third 
Tolunie  of  this  edition  is  entirely  dex'oted  to  his  Reaearcfi- 
es  on  Nitrous  Ojri/dc. 

Page  276-  "In  cutting  one  of  the  unlucky  teeth  called 
deutee  sapientite,  I  experienced  extensive  infiammation  of 
the  g^m,  accompanied  with  great  pain,  which  equally 
destroyed  the  power  of  re])ose  and  of  consistent  action," 
"On  the  day  when  the  inflammation  was  most  troublesome, 
I  breathed  three  large  doses  of  nitrous  oxide.  The  pain 
always  diminishes  after.the  first  lour  or  five  Inspirations  ; 
the  thrilling  came  on  as  usual,"  (in  previous  experi- 
mentfl,)  "  and  uneasiness  was  for  a  few  minutes  swal- 
lowed wp  in  pleasure." 
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Page  2T3.  "Whenever  its  operation  was  coatinned 
tn  its  highest  extent,  the  ploasurable  thrilling  at  its 
height  about  the  inid<Ile  of  the  experiment  gradually  di- 
ininishoa  ;  the  aeme  o/preaaui-e  on  the  muadea  was  loat ;  im- 
pressUma  ceased  to  he  perceived  and  vdurttary  power  wcut 
altogether  deslroyed."  Dr.  Horace  WelU  of  Connecticut 
was  the  flrst  to  apply  it  for  the  extraction  of  teeth  ;  this 
was  in  1844. 

If  nitrous  oxide  gas  is  inhaled  for  about  thirty  seconds 
and  then  taken  away  from  tlie  patient,  violent  muscular 
action  attended  with  earnest  declamation  will,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  esses,  follow  the  removal  of  the  inhaler,  and 
these  effects  continue  for  about  one  minute,  when  the  pa- 
tient returns  suddenly  to  his  mental  and  physical  equa- 
nimity. 

When,  however,  this  gas  is  inhaled  for  one  aud  a  half 
to  two  minutes,  complete  reijose  attended  with  perfect 
auiestbesia  ensues.  It  is  easy  to  administer  the  gas  until 
complete  anfesthesia  is  produced,  for  after  the  first  threo 
or  four  inspirations  the  patient  eagerly  desires  more  and 
the  desire  seems  sympathetically  continued  even  after  tho 
anaesthesia  has  resulted.  The  antestheHia  generally  con- 
tinues about  1^  to  2  minutes,  and  its  influence  upon  tho 
system  about  four  or  five  minutes.  The  exciting  effect  is 
very  similar  to  the  operation  of  ether  and  chloreform  when 
they,  likewise,  are  administered  in  small  doses,  insuffi- 
cieut  to  produce  aniesthesia'.  It  will  be  seea  therefore, 
that  when  a  moderate  quantity  of  this  gas  is  used  it  acts 
as  an  exhilarant,  producing  intoxication ;  aud  when  ta- 
ken in  large  doses  it  induces  narcotism  and  insensibility. 
By  some  it  is  thought  to  act  as  a  stimulant ;  by  others 
its  action  is  considered  similar  to  that  of  chloroform  and 
etber,  the  retensiou  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  lungs. 
Fownes  speaks  of  this  gas  as  follows.  "The  most  remark, 
able  feature  of  this  gas  is  its  intoxicative  power  upon  the 
animal  system."  "  It  may  be  respired,  if  quite  pure,  or 
merely  mixed  with  atmospheric  air,  for  a  short  time,  with- 
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out dangeror inconvenience."  " The effectis very tr«n«ient, 
and  18  not  followed  by  depresaioa."  Sllliiuan  says  *' It 
may  be  breathed  without  injury,  but  it  should  be  quite  piirii 
andespecially  free  from  chlorine  and  inhaled  through  a 
wide  tube."  "  The  presence  of  chloride  of  ammonium  in 
the  nitrate  employed  should  be  especially  avoided  as  pro- 
ducing chlorine."  The  same  author  also  says  that  "in  a 
tew  cases,  dangerous  consequences  have  followed  its  use, 
and  it  should  always  be  employed  with  great  caution." 
"  In  at  least  one  case,  in  the  laboratory  of  Yale  College,  it 
produced  ajoyous  exhilaration  of  spirits,  which  continued 
for  moQtliB,  and  permanent  restoration  of  health."  "Its 
effects,  however,  on  different  individuals,  are  various," 

Id  certain  conditions  it  may  produce  dangerous  an<l 
even  fatal  results,  but  it  is  generallyconsideredsafer  than 
Chloroform  or  Ether.  We  regard  tlie  indiscriminate  use 
of  nitrous  oxide  gas  throughout  the  country  at  this  time, 
without  tatal  results,  as  strong  evidence  of  its  safety  as  an 
aneesthetic  agent ;  but  at  the  same  time  would  advise 
against  its  use  where  such  disease  exist  as  affections  of  the 
heart,  active  congestionsor  acute  inflammation  of  thebrain, 
lungs,  or  kidneys,  or  in  a  general  plethoric  condition,  or 
where  there  h  a  tendency  to  hemorrhagic  diathesis.  In 
such  cases  as  these  its  use  as  an  antesthetic  agent  is  con- 
train  dicta  ted. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


7%c  Seventh  Anauai  Session  o/  the  American  Dental 
Association. 

la  occonlsnce  with  the  published  announoemeat,  tlila  bodf  ttesenthlMl 
in  Hopkiu's  Huaic  Hall,  CincinD&ti,  Uhio,  on  Tttesday  July  80th.  Tlie 
Dieetlog  was  called  tn  order  by  Dr.  Pitch,  tlie  President,  and  after  praf  >-r 
\ij  the  Rev.  H.  D,  Moore,  an  addresit  of  welcome  wag  delivered  by  Dr. 
James  Taylor,  the  substance  or  which  la  aa  followB :  "  Mr.  Pfetidenl  and 
(ienliemea  of  the  Ameriotn  DfnUil  Amodiition. — The  very  pleasant  duty  of 
welcoming  you  to  tlic  Qneen  City  of  the  West  has  been  swigned  to  mc. 
We  congregate  in  the  same  hall  In  which  the  Medical  AsBociatiun  hi 
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rfcenlly  lii-Ul  their  deKberatiotig.  "  It  a  matter  of  no  sUHirine  to  us,  and 
yd  of  fininc  congratulation  that  llie  subject  of  medical  epccinlitlcs  has 
HASumi'd  with  this  coniicryative  body  Bome  imiNirtauci-.  It  depends  Tcry 
much  on  the  dentlct,  the  ooutlxt  and  the  tpefiolity  of  general  operative 
BUrgery,  what  nhall  lie  the  status  and  true  pmgrtsa  of  medical  Bciencc  in 
tlic  United  Stnten.  "  In  looking  Iwck  over  the  rapid  progress  of  dental 
Mcipiiee  for  tlie  las^t  thirty  years,  we  feel  assured  ihat  tliere  in  no  danger  of 
our  liein^  abBorbiKi  by  the  mother  of  us  nil,  but  that  the  great  law  of  na- 
ture will  hold  good  hereHB  well  aBelsewbere,  and  tliatyoutb,  with  a  good 
Kenn  life,  will  ttoon  outgrow,  or.  at  leaiit,  overtake  maturity."  "  In  look- 
ing over  the  eiirrieulom  of  our  Denial  Colleges,  we  are  rather  disposed  to 
lliink  we  pliall  «oon  absorb  or  lay  under  contribution  cTery  department 
of  niedieal  science.  We  love,  venerate  and  cherish  the  time  honored 
proressiuii  of  medicine.  It  has  embraced  for  ages  a  vast  arru}'  of  talent. 
Tlie  learned,  the  great  and  good,  are  from  year  to  year  adding  fresh  lustre 
to  her  renown.  A  more  iioble,  self- sacrificing  a  of  m  n  can  nowhere 
In-  iiv.vai\  ■  and  the  more  ^ve  emulate  these  nob  q  a  -s  and  the  more 
ofbcr  true  science  we  obtain,  the  higher  we  sha      la  e  andard  of 

our  R|>eciality. 

"This  Assodation  is  an  organ  of  our  prof  ona  body  w  ose  func- 
tion is  the  developemcnt  of  dental  science.  L  us  noun  t  with  90 
rich  a  diet  that  the  elementary  organs  shall  rear  a  structnre  enduring  as 
time,  built  on  the  solid  foundations  of  imniutaMe  truth.  Having  this 
h<i|>eBnd  looking  to  this  end,  we  now,  in  belialf  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Aesiiciation,  the  Ohio  Dental  College  Association,  the  Cincinnati  Aeso- 
I'lntion,  and  such  other  Societies  as  rejoice  in  your  presence,  bid  you 
a  hearty  and  cordial  welcome.  We  would,  Mr.  President,  through  you 
extend  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  all  who  rejoice  in  the  prosperity 
of  our  profession,  and  who  may  visit  our  city  on  this  occasion."  A  com- 
n)iltee  appointed  (nr  the  purpose  reported  the  following  daily  order  of 
business.  Clinics  from  8  to  9  o'clock,  A.  M,  Morning  session  from  An 
12i.  p.  M.  Report  of  Committee  on  Instruments  and  Appliances,  from 
HtoOJ.  A.  M.  Afternoon  session,  from  21  to  6  P.  M.  Evening  session. 
fromStoIOP.  M. 

Objection  was  made  to  the  admission  of  the  delegates  fiv>m  the  St. 
Ijotiis  Dental  College,  and  the  matter  was  referred  to  a  committee  sp- 
[loinle^l  for  the  pnrpose, 

Aftevimon  Se»gion. — Arier  the  reading  of  the  minutes,  a  motion  wan 
made  to  appoint  a  committee  to  report  upon  the  relative  status  of  the 
dental  profession  with  the  Gloodyear  Rubber  Company^  The  President 
Dr.  Fitch,  made  some  remarks  deprecating  the  introduction  of  this  mai- 
ler Into  the  proceedings  of  the  Association,  since  the  Association  as  a 
iKxIy,  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  company.  The  resolution  was  then 
laid  upon  the  table,  but  Bubsec|uently  Dr.  Lawrence  of  Massachusetts, 
offered  the  following,  which  was  adopted  :  Reaiived.  That  this  Associa- 
tion doefi  hcret^  reconsider  Its  action  at  our  last  meeting,  in  regard  tn 
the  Vulcanite  Company,  and  totally  Ignore  the  whole  subject.    Dr.  Watt 
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otHmAthe  r<illoKing:  B«»oleed,  That  membeni  of  Ihe  M«dical  Profewion 
lit  tliia  city,  and  any  who  may  be  sojourning  liere,  be  invited  to  niif  1 
with  this  AiMociatioD.  Amendments  were  offered  and  accepted  exU-nd- 
in£  the  same  courtesy  to  dentists  and  ministers.  Objixrtion  was  tiiiuli' 
to  tbisresolulioD  un  the  ground  that  no  such  iiivitntiou  liad been extenil- 
fd  by  the  Medical  Convention  to  the  Dentist«.  The  resolution  wa»  hciw- 
erer  adopted.  Aa  election  was  then  held,  by  ballul,  wUicb  resulUKl  in 
liie  choice  of  the  following ;  President — A.  Lawrence.  First  Vire-Presi- 
dent— P.  G.  C.  Hunt.  Seoond  Viee-Presidcnl— A.  8.  Tolben.  Cirrm-  ' 
ponding  Secretary— G.  R.  Butter.  Rerording  Secretary — J.  Taft.  Trenit- 
urer — W.  U.  Uoddurd.  A  ooinmitiee  conducted  the  Pre»dcnt-etui't  to 
ttie  chair,  wtio  lliaoked  the  Aasiiciatlon  for  tlie  honor  eonferred  upim 
hiDi;  expressed  his  regrets  Uiat  he  couiil  not  bring  greater  executive 
and  other  al^lity  to  the  poet  Uian  he  did,  and  asked  tlie  coK)p«'riilti>n  of 
members  in  maintaining  urder  and  the  prompt  tnuisaciiun  of  businctw. 

Dr.  Pitch,  tbe  retiring  President  llien  read  an  address,  briefly  reTiewing 
the  traniuif  tions  of  the  AaaociaUon  during  his  administration,  after 
which  be  diacniwed  tbe  nature  of  nenis  fortt,  especially  in  its  atmomul 
atate,  aSecting  the  pracUce  of  dentistry.  He  enjoined  upon  Ills  hean;n« 
the  importance  of  establishing  and  maintaining  entire  compatibility  uT 
feeling  between  them  and  tbelr  patients,  in  order  to  success  and  liappy 
ugdUlnew.  An  invitation  was  received  trom  the  dentists  of  Cincinnati 
aod  vicinity,  tu  an  entertainment  on  Friday  evening  August  2nd.  Dr. 
Atltinson  remarked  Uiat  if  tbe  entertainment  bad  not  already  t>eeu  etin- 
tracted  for  and  would  have  been  paid  fur.  tie  would  be  in  fiivur  of  reject- 
ing the  invitatiiui.    The  invitation  was  accepted. 

Beenmg  Satien. — Dr.  L.  D.  Btiepherd  of  Mass.  from  the  Committee  un 
puUicaUon  of  the  Transactions  of  the  AsHoclation,  re|)orted  tliai  tliij  voliinu: 
wss  nearly  completed  and  would  make  a  flne  octavii  book  of  4-'>0  |>ageH. 
Dr.  Sheplierd  also  presented  the  report  of  the  Treasurer,  Dr.  W.  W.  Sbef- 
fleld,  which  showed  that  the  receipts  and  expenditures  amixintetl  lii 
I108&27,  Dr.  Lawrence  read  a  report  on  Dental  ('lieuiistry,  urging 
upon  DentUts  the  importance  of  such  a  kuowlulge  of  Chemistry  »h 
would  enable  tliem  to  teach  their  patients  wliat  to  eat,  when  and  how.  so 
SK  to  preserve  thdr  teeth.  He  insisted  Uiat "  we  ^ft  from  our  cereals  the 
bott  portions  of  the  grain  and  eat  the  worst." 

Wednesdaif'i)  Proceedituju. 

Morning  Settb/n. — On  motion  a  committee  was  up|H)int«d  to  cslimHte 
the  Snancial  necessities  required  by  tbe  Association  at  tlie  present  :w^i>in, 
which  committee  r^wited  tbe  liabilitiea  to  be  $460.  A  motion  was  nuwl<- 
tu  increase  the  luioual  fees  of  members  to  (5.  whlcii  whs  at  first  Inld  upon 
tite  table,  but  was  suhseqaently  adopted,  and  an  additional  assessment  of 
^  made  upon  each  memtter.  A  committee  was  also  appointed  to  report 
00  tbe  action  necessary  to  tie  taken  for  the  publication  of  the  tmnsAcIionH 
of  tiie  Association  \   also  a  committee  <">  Dental  Therapeutics.    (>n 
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luotion  of  Dr.  Taft,  CFrtain  amendincnts  to  the  Constitution,  proposed 
Inst  year,  were  taken  up,  one  of  which  was  a  Code  of  Ethics,  which  wna 
iliHcueaed  at  some  lengili,  the  main  qucstioD  being  whether  the  Awocia- 
tion  had  the  right,  and  whether  it  was  advisablf  to  require  local  eocietieti 
til  accept  and  observe  eiich  a  Code  of  Ethics.  The  matter  after  much 
ilUcDBaion,  which  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  morning  scBaion,  was 
flnully  laid  upon  tlie  table. 

Afternoon  Sowfon.— The  ABsocifltlon  mot  in  Mozart  Hall,  at  ^  o'clock, 
having  racated  Ilopkin's  Hall  od  account  of  the  noise  in  the  street 
iiiterlVring  with  the  bUHineefl.  The  committee  appointed  to  cansider 
what  dispoBitlon  should  bo  made  of  the  transactions  of  thia  session 
reported  that  the  publishers  of  several  of  the  Dental  JoumalB  bad  gener- 
ously offered  to  publish  all  the  discuiisionE  and  written  papers  presented 
Ui  the  Association  free  of  charge  in  their  rcspectire  Journals  and  they 
recommended  that  their  offer  be  accepted.  This  offer  was,  however  not 
accepted,  when  Dr.  Tail  offered  to  publish  the  transactions  In  a  separate 
volume,  and  look  to  the  sale  of  the  same  Ibr  his  compensation ;  thhatao 
wafl  refused,  and  on  motion  of  Dr.  Spalding  the  report  was  laid  on  the 
table  with  the  understanding  that  the  Association  would  publish  the 
transactions  as  heretotbrc,  at  their  own  expense,  In  a  separate  Toltmte. 
Dr.  Kennecott  ftvm  the  Committee  on  Credentials,  reported  that  they  had 
had  the  subject  of  receiving  the  delegates  from  the  St.  Louis  Dental  Col- 
lege under  consideration,  and  sabmltted  the  following :  That  the  St.  Louis 
Dental  College  has  no  existence  except  under  a  technicality  of  a  loose 
and  dangerous  statute  of  the  State  of  Missouri;  that  it  has  neverattempted  to 
fiilfll  the  spirit  ofthls  bad  law  by  Instituting  lectures,  clinks  orony  other 
mode  of  dental  science :  that  the  degrees  or  diplomas  of  this  so-called 
College  are  null  and  void  in  law,  and  ought  to  be  ignored  and  repudl- 
atod  by  all  regiiliirly  constituted  colleges  and  associations;  that  the 
acheme  of  its  birth  was  conceived  with  very  discreditable  motives,  and 
its  culminating  act,  the  sending  of  delegates  to  this  Association,  merits 
our  strongest  condemnation  and  rebuke;  and  your  Committee,  believe 
that  the  recognition  of  this  so-called  Dental  College  by  receiving  Its  dele- 
gates, would  be  setting  a  dangerous  precedent  that  woald  lower  the 
slandard  of  dental  education,  and  puts  quacks  and  mountebanks  in  places 
oftnist  and  honor  in  the  profession.  The  report  was  adopted.  Dr. 
Kennicott  offered  Ihe  following,  which,  after  some  dUcussion,  was  adop- 
ted. Whereas,  It  is  a  cherished  object  of  this  Assodatlon  to  elevate 
the  standard  of  dental  education  and  wipe  out  fVom  the  escutcheon  of 
our  noble  profession  the  stains  of  quackeiy;  therefore  Btioletd,  That 
we  will  not  countenance  any  act  of  any  Dental  College  that  shortens  the 
road  to  the  honorable  title  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  by  lowering  the 
standard  of  profeesional  excellence. 

Dr.  Rehwinkel  then  moved  to  take  from  the  table  the  amendment  to 
the  constiintlon,  embodying  a  code  of  ethics.  Afler  some  dlscuMlon  the 
motion  wu  lost. 
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The  considention  of  the  report  of  tbe  Committee  on  Dental  Chemistry 
wuthen  anaonnced  u  the  order  of  the  day.  At  the  close  ofthediKumkin 
»D  Dental  CbemlHtiy,  Dr.  Atkinsoo  made  a  report  on  Dental  Patholofry 
•nd  EDTgery,  which  wu  peculiar  In  Ita  charocier.  Dr.  A.  contending  that 
Ihe  presence  of  periosteum  was  not  neceaaarj-  for  the  reproduction  of 
hone.    ConMderablc  discussion  followed  tbe  reading  of  Dr.  Atkinson's 

^tfdug  Bmton.—tht  ^snuslon  on  dental  pathology  and  surgery  was 
resinned,  during  which  cases  wrre  mentioned  where  teeth  had  been  n . 
placed  tbat  had  been  knocked  out  by  violence,  to  establish  the  theory 
tliat  the  vital  connection  between  the  teeth  and  the  organism  of  thesock- 
rt  might  tw  restored.  This  satiject  occupied  tbe  remainder  of  the  even. 
ingaeSBton. 

Thursday's  Proceedings. 

Monunf  Samon. — After  the  reading  of  the  minutes  Dr.  Tatt  read  a  re- 
port from  tbe  Committee  on  suggestious  to  Dentists,  which  was  approv- 
ed. The  report  relates  to  office  studentsand  is  embodied  in  the  following 
form,  designed  to  be  sent  to  Dentists: 

The  nitderrigned,theconmilttee  appointed  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  above  reaolutioos,  are  fully  persuaded  that  the  time  has  now  arriv- 
ed when  every  dentiU  practitioner  in  the  country  can  and  should  lend  his 
aid  in  elevating  the  status  of  the  profession,  to  the  end,  tbat  those  who 
•re  soon  to  fill  our  places  may  be  prepared,  in  a  greater  degree,  to  fhlflll 
Ibercaaonable  expectations  of  the  public,  and  holddentlstry  in  Its  proper 
rank  among  tbe  learned  professions. 

Our  Dental  Colleges  have  done  much,  and  will  doubtless  do  more,  but 
tbere  la  a  work  for  the  private  Instructor  to  accomplish,  tbat  students 
may  he  better  qualified  to  enter  such  collegiate  Institutions,  and  gradnale 
with  credit  to  themselves  and  honor  to  tbe  profeBalon.  It  la  not  only  ft  - 
Hmtial  that  Dental  Colleges  exist,  but  they  should  be  fbmiahed  with 
properly  qualified  pupils  to  insure  that  success  and  uscfulneaa  contem- 
plated In  their  foundation. 

Relying,  thai,  upon  tbe  generous  co-operation  of  our  professional 
brethren,  we  respectfully  eubmit  tbe  following  "  suggestions"  as  a  baais 
in  "  accepting  dental  students :" 

ist.  He  moat  possess  a  good  moral  character  and  at  least  agoodEng. 
lith  Education. 

2d,    He  must  be  required  to  apply  hlmaelf  diligently  for  three  years, 
including  two  Ml  courses  of  lecture*  in  some  Dental  College,  to  the  fol- 
bwing  studies,  viz: 
Fint  Year^— Anatomy,  Histology  and  Phyaiology, 
Becond  Year— Pathology,  Chemistry,  U etallurgy  and  Hechtnlcal  Den- 
Third  Year— Operative  DestlBtry,  Special  Fftthologj',  Dental  Hedidne 
and  Microscopy. 
We  further  snggert  tbat  the  tnatructor  examine  hii  pupU  In  hli  ttudln 
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al  Ituuil  twice  every  week,  und  as  much  oft«ner  ae  niny  be  convenieat — 
not,  however,  including  liia  lecture  tertos — and  ahouid  the  stud«ita,  alter 
sufficient  trial,  bll  u>  exhibit  Ilie  ueceBaaiy  talent  for  our  spocialty.  be 
Ehauld  Ik  kindly  apprised  ofthelitct.uid  advised  to  seek  utber  fields  of 
useftUnesB. 

Practitioners  fAvuring  the  foregoing  nre  rcapeclfuily  requested  to  date 
and  sign  liie  accompanying  paper  and  forward  to  the  Committee.  A. 
Lawrence,  Lowell, Alastt.;  C. P.  Fitch,  New  York  City;  J. T»ft,  Cindcnati, 
Ohio. 

Tiie  question  where  the  next  plncc  of  meeting  should  be  held  was  taken  ' 
up,  and  on  the  ttocond  ballot  Niagara  Falls  was  declared  the  choice  of  the 
Association.  Dr.  Alien  of  New  York  then  read  a  paper  on  the  Physical 
History  of  various  nations  oftlic  Earth,  with  special  reference  U>  their 
teeth.  This  report  was  very  interesting  and  instructive,  embracing  a  cur- 
sory review  orihectLaracU.'r  and  condition  of  the  teelli  of  various  naliunH. 
The  points  Dr.  Alien  endeavoring  to  demonstrate  were:  Ist,  That  the 
teethoftlie  people  of  thiscountry  are  worse  than  those  of  other  nations 
of  the  worid;  and,  3nd,  To  show  the  cauKeofBuch  bad  teeth  in  America. 

Some  nations  keep  their  teeth  till  old  age,  and  lose  them  as  rarely  an 
they  do  their  arms  or  limbii.  In  this  country,  twenty  roilltons  of  teeth 
are  lost  annually  from  decay.  In  examining  the  cause  of  this  lose,  it  may 
1«  stated  that  t  he  inhaliitaDts  of  Europe  who  discard  the  mineral  element*! 
of  food,  seldom  loose  ttieir  teeth  by  decay.  The  Albanians  live  on  niitk. 
cheese,  ^gs,  and  Iwilud  maize.  Their  teeth  are  fine,  and  remain  good  tii 
uld  age. 

The  mountain  tribes  of  Asia,  especialy  the  Tartars,  liavc  strong,  whiU: 
tt«tli.  The  teeth  of  the  AralM  arc  white  and  regular.  They  cat  seldon), 
and  never  of  animal  food. 

Dr.  Allen  next  mentioned  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  East  Indian  Islands, 
Zealandcrs,  &c.,  as  having  good  teeth,  which  lasted  to  old  age 

The  American  Indians,  as  a  gencTHl  thing,  had  good  teeth,  w^b  are 
large,  never  decayed,  although  worn,  as  In  old  age,  by  use. 

The  Cldlians,  Califomlans,  and  inhabitania  near  tlie  bay,  all  hare  fine, 
well  set  leeth.  Their  diet  is  farinaceous.  The  inhabitants  of  Peru  and 
Patagonia  have  beautiful  teeth,  even  in  old  age. 

With  regard  lo  the  bad  teeth  of  the  Americans,  it  would  be  said  by  tlu: 
candid  denUst  tliat  they  were  set  in  narrow,  contracted  Jaws,  and  were 
badly  decayed. 

Humboldt  Hatd  of  the  Camas,  that  they  hod  fine  teeth,  like  all  people 
who  lead  a  simple  life.  No  nation  that  ctianged  their  food  from  the  con- 
dition Id  which  nature  fiimished  it,  liad  good  teeth. 

Plenty  of  enerciseond  fresh  air  was  another  cause  of  the  good  teeth  in 
the  swarthy  races. 

We  have  attempted  t<>  improve  our  bread  by  bolting  the  fiour,  bnt 
thereby  destroyed  the  mineral  elements  which  go  to  form  the  teeth. 
There  are  I3.8<^  mills  in  the  United  States :  27,000  men  are  required  to 
work  them,  and  it  requires  nearly  $9,000,000  annually  to  cliange  the  con- 
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miiuentsofoiir  Tood.and  tlw  ratult  nndoutXfdlj )»  oneoft  lie  mo«t  prominent 
canseaof  tbedntractlon  of  American b'  teeth,  LimeUi  to  be  foiuKt  In  tliu 
outer  portion  of  thcgnin:  nnil  It  is  needed  for  the  leetb.  yet  ve  reject  it. 
It  wfnrlbeprofeMion  ofdontistry  todo  good  by  diSUaIng such  kDowtedgc 
an  coDiefl  to  It  through  experience  and  mearch  to  prerent  the  eril 
tir premature  decaj  and  lois  orthc  teeth. 

(>□  motion.  Dr.  Allen's  paper  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Putv 
licatioa. 

The  Butjert  of  gold  tilling^  was  then  lulnidnced  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Plagg  of 
the  Philadelphia  College  who  spoke  in  the  highest  tenns  of  Morgan's 
"  Plastic  gold,"  Dr.  Flagg  claimed  fbr  this  material  that  a  like  amount  of 
idcill  can  produce  an  equal  rasnll  with  ranch  gtcatcr  ewe  than  with  Ibtl ; 
that  itcontainsnolbinglnjurioiii  to  tooth  sabetsnce;  that  It  is  purer  than 
eold  foil,  as  has  been  proved  by  asaayn  made  at  the  mint ;  also,  that  he 
l(>und  In  addition  to  these  qualities,  excessiveease  of  manipulation,  rapid- 
ity of  filling,  (bo  much  so  thnt  a  fllUngmaj  be  introduced  in  a  less  time 
llian  two  minutes,)  pecullnr  adaptability  to  walls  of  cavity  e««e  of  Snish 
rtqui^te  soll«tity,  beanty  of  color,  absence  of  crumbling,  thoroughnc«s  of 
mmpactlng,  and  ft«edom  from  waste  of  material.  The  asserilon  made  by 
I>r.  Flagg  that  a  filling  of  this  form  ofgotd  can  be  introduced  in  consld- 
cnibly  less  time  than  two  minntu  met  with  cniulderable  opposition, 
many  of  the  members  of  the  Association  eipreBsingthemselTes  unbTora- 
Illy  to  the  theory  of  the  work  l)eltig  property  accomplished  inthesliort 
!i1>arc  of  time — two  mmutes — as  asserted  by  Dr.  Fla^- 

Aftemoon  &MK>n.— Dr.  Atkinson  moved  that  tlte  CoDTentioo  bear  Dr. 
Cutler's  paper  on  microscopy  at  4  o'clock. 

Tlie  report  of  the  Committee  on  Operative  Dentistry  was  read  by  Dr. 
Butler,  also  a  paper  under  the  same  be«Ki  by  Dr.  Palmer,  in  which  be  ad- 
rocated  the  use  of  three  wedges  fbrseparating  teeth. 

Dr.  SoBiell  of  Nashville,  made  some  statements  on  (he  Uieoiy  of  fllliug 
teeth,  interlarding  his  observations  with  bnmorous  anecdotes  and  illus- 
trations. In  the  coone  of  Ills  remarks  be  slated  that  those  Proftssors 
who  most^  charged  the  highest  price,  generally  made  the  least  money, 
from  the  Ikct  that  they  took  longer  time  to  do  th^  work  eSbctually. 
He  instanced  the  case  of  the  celebrated  E)r.  Badger,  who  had  informed 
him  that  the  highest  amount  be  had  received  for  a  day's  "Work  was  in 
New  Orleans,  when  he  got  %SS.  The  specified  time  having  arrived,  Dr, 
Cutler  of  Hlssiseippl  read  a  lengthy  and  scientific  essay  upon  tbe"mlcit)- 
scopyofthe  nerves  oftbe  Dental  Pulp."  His  views  he  claimed  were  sup- 
potted  by  practical  experimental  observation.  One  proposition  was  that 
a  molar  tooth  did  not  contain  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  nerves. 

Evening  8emion.—K  sharp  discussion  ensued  upon  the  paper  of  Dr. 
Cutler,  ottthe''micRMcapy(Jtbe  nerves  oftbe  Dental  ptilp"  carried  on 
nuunly  I7  Dra.  Atkinson,  Cutler,  Jndd,  Wetherby,  Spalding,  and  Chase. 
Some  of  these  gentlemen  nccuging  Dr.  Cutler  of  supporting  a  superannu- 
ated wom-ont  theory.    Dr.  Cutler  In  reply  remarked  that  he  did  not 
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claim  there  verc  no  errors  in  hU  report,  but  he  wielicd  Uicm  tifted  from 
the  truths,  and  not  ae  you  would  sill  out  the  nutriments  flxim  a  barrel  of 
flour.  HesaidhehsdBpecinieuH  toKUBiain  hie  propoBiUon,  that  the  lu- 
bull  of  dentine  contained  nerve  matter,  and  tliat  he  liad  expended  at  one 
period  alone,  three  montlie  of  earnest  daj's  and  almost  sleepless  nights, 
in  his  InTesti^tloDB,  and  yet  he  might  say  that  even  now  be  had  hardly 
commenced  the  anatomy  of  that  little  nerve.  The  question  whether  the 
tubuli  contained  nerve  matter  or  fluid,  occupied  the  entire  evening  seaalon, 
aud  the  discusshin  ended  without  a  settlement  of  matter  in  dispute. 

Fridai/'a  Proceedings. 

Morning  iimKnt.— ConrideraUe  time  was  occupied  in  the  discussion  of 
a  motion  to  pay  the  Secretary  ^  per  aimum,  which  was  lost.  The 
report  of  the  committee  on  inetrnments  and  appliances  was  received. 
Dr.  French  ofiered  a  resolution  that  the  sum  of  $5,000  be  oO'ered  aa  a 
prize  to  any  chemist,  or  other  experimenter,  who  Hhall  invent,  for  the  use 
of  the  dentist,  a  perfectly  plastic  material,  that  shall  be  in  every  respect 
Ite  equal  to  gold  as  a  tilling  for  decayed  teeth,  and  shall  more  nearly  ap- 
proximate the  teeth  in  point  of  color. 

Alter  some  discussion  this  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Dr.  Spalding  offered  the  following  wlUch  was  adopted:  itcWnd,  that 
the  TreaHurer  be  instructed  to  furnish  annually,  to  the  cbBlnnan  of  the 
Puhllcatinn  Committee,  a  list  of  all  who  have  paid  their  annual  dues,  fur 
hla  guidnnce  in  the  distribution  of  the  annual  volume  of  trauBactionB . 
The  subject  of  Operative  Dentistry  was  then  taken  up,  and  on  motion. 
Dr.  Bamum  illustrated  his  method  of  applying  the  Rubber  Dam. 

Afternoon  Soman. — Dr,  Bogue  oflered  the  following  resolution:  Be- 
lolted,  that  It  is  the  duty  of  each  member  of  the  Standing  Committee  to 
make  an  individual  report,  so  litr  ae  such  report  can  be  made,  and  in  case 
of  inability  to  be  present  at  the  meeting,  to  forward  it  to  the  Recording 
Secretary,  fh>m  whom  it  can  be  obtained  by  the  chairman  of  each  com- 
mittee, respectively,  at  the  time  of  assembling  of  this  Asaoclalion.  Adop- 
ted. 

The  Nominating  Committee  then  made  their  report  of  the  Standing 
Committees  for  next  year,  and  the  Committee  on  Publication  recommen- 
ded the  appointment  of  a  special  committee  of  three,  to  receive  and  take 
care  of  articles  presented  for  examination  and  exhibition  at  the  annual 
meeting,  which  was  adopted,  and  Dis.  L.  D.  Shepherd,  E.  A.  Bogne,  and 
Walker  appointed  an  said  committee. 

The  greater  p«ut  of  the  afternoon  was  occapied  in  discussing  the  report 
on  mechanical  dentistry,  during  which  several  interesting  casea  were  re- 
ported verbally.  Dr.  Herriott  related  that  he  had  made  out  of  English 
rubber,  an  artlflcial  noae  and  upper  Up  for  a  soldier  who  had  had  Imth, 
together  with  his  upper  teeth  and  part  of  the  lower  ones,  carried  away 
by  a  piece  of  shell  at  Mission  Ridge,  Dr.  Herriott  presented  photographs 
of  the  patient  befbrc  and  ntXer  the  operation,  showing  a  marked  impioV*- 
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meat  in  appearance,  and  stated  that  the  speech  iras  imprui-ed  l\illy  as 
much  OS  the  race.  Dra.  Osmond  find  Osgood  preaeDledcaaea  of  cleft  palnle 
together  with  descriptioDS  of  the  apparatus  the^  applied  (br  Its  retnedf' 
In  the  ereuiug  sji  eDtertalnmeat  wits  ^ven  to  the  Bssociation  in  Hopkin's 
HsJL  ■  *.'.  ....  '.  „■  , 
SalunJay'e  Prove'edinga. 

The uaouatioa  qiei.'vt  ^oVt^k,  A  M-.  %lieDtbe(^UUuit|eeo(i^D<i]]ta] 
PhyBfologf  reponei'  Dr.  Xl.  S.  €b&aa  read  an  ir.lerwii'ng  peper  sn  it^Is 
subject,  and  also  one  in  tl:5  "  A'wcrption  of  Decidao^b  Teeth."  Tl»e  re- 
port on  microsoopf  was  iwdvia  nntrefrrred  to  the  Coiubiltftr  rtn_  PuK- 
liration.  A  commfttee  was  appoidtetl  tS  draft  r^luti'o'ns  for  nexl  year, 
expreadre  of  the  lense  of  the  AssixHation  on  decetwed  membeN.  The 
I'lnmnlttee  of  Investigstion  an  deoy  was  oontiuued  until  next  year. 
The  business  of  the  Association  hsring  been  conclnded,  the  Pre^dent 
niade  a  few  closing  renuirEDt,  and  tuDoumed  the  conventioi),  to  meet  at 
Niagara  Falls  on  the  30tb  of  Jaly  next. 
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AtT^ne  harmless  to  RabbiU. — Dr.  Ogle,  Lecturer  on  Physi- 
ology to  St.  George's  Hospital,  publishea  in  the  "Medieal  Times 
and  CfaxeUe,"  a  paper  OQ  the  "Comparative  Inununity  of  Rab- 
bit!4  to  the  poisonous  actioti  of  Atropine." 

It  baa  been  known  for  many  yeara  that  rabbits  could  eat  the 
leaves  of  belladonna  without  inconveaience  and  Runge  showed 
that  this  was  not  for  want  of  power  to  absorb  the  poisonoiu  prin- 
ciple, since  he  detected  the  presence  of  atropine,  the  active  al- 
kaloid, in  the  aniiaal'a  urine.  Dr.  Ogle  took  up  first  the  ques- 
tion ;  can  rabbits  eat  belladonna  with  impunity  ?  He  fed  a 
healthy  young  rabbit  for  six  days  exclusively  on  this  plant, 
having  first  proved  the  activity  of  the  herb  by  applying  cmah- 
ed  leaves  to  the  eye  of  a  kitten  and  aecertaining  that  the  pupil 
was  dilated  by  it.    The  health  of  the  animal  was  not  impaired. 

The  next  question  to  answer  was :  Ig  atropine  absorbed  by 
rabbits,  and,  if  so,  is  it  as  poisonous  to  rabbits  as  it  is  to  man  ? 
Me&  are  easily  killed  by  two  grains  of  atropine  administered  by 
ihe  motitb,  and  are  seriously  injured  by  from  1-lOth  to  l-20th  of 
a.  grain,  hypddermically  injected.  Experimenting  on  rabbits,  it 
nas  found  that  two  grains  administered  by  the  mouth  produced 
no  inconvenience,  while  so  much  as  five  grains  injected  under  the 
Bkin  gave  only  slight  and  temporary  uneasiness.    Tbe  absorb- 
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tion  of  the  poieon  was  proved  by  applying  Bome  of  the  rabbit's 

urine  to  the  eye  of  a  cat,  when  strong  dilatation  of  the  pupil 

occurred.     Dr.  Ogle  did  not  push  his  inquiries  to  the  extent  of 

inquiring  jrlj^t  auai^^itjE  ,of  atropine  would  kill  a  rabbit,  that 

having  aVe4^^aei'el8tra'ibin»d  by  Dr.  Camus,  who  found  the 

mininum  qnantitv'Bejessftrj  to[-  t^t  p^irpose  tft  be  about  fifteen 

l.timi  a.falf;'g^f:^  II      I  J  '.-I  ;/•  '•;"  •.•  /_\  ;•• 

'*   'Pt^ivifig  beep  sBggested  Itial  youn^'jjibbils  might  enjoy  an 

■  ainatrili%: flcft '.td  be  ^qn^'tn  bl3e*£:a[iiiiials,  experiments  were 

■■  ilrfd6-to*(fetetniHie  tittH-ciifealtoif .  *  it*wW  discovered  that  youth 

established  no  such  immunity,  (baton  the  contrary,  the  tolerance 

increased  with  the  age  of  the  rabbit,  while  the  single  symptom 

of  dilatation  of  the  pupil  was  as  readily  induced  in  the  old  as 

in  the  young  rabbit. 


Ct/U  in  the  Lover  Jaw. — At  King's  College  Hospital,  there 
was  a  case  of  tumour  in  the  lower  jaw,  caused  by  expansion  of 
its  walls.  Sir  W.  Fergusson  extracted  a  tooth  and  then  brohe 
into  the  cavity,  removing  the  contents  which  consisted  of  a  small 
quantity  of  gelatinous  material.  He  had  seen  similar  cases  in 
which  the  walls  of  the  antrum  expanded  in  consequence  of  the 
formation  of  such  semifluid  growths  in  a  bony  oyst,  growths 
which  had  been  entirely  cured  by  puncture  and  evacuation  of 
the  oontents.  In  one  inetAuce  he  removed  a  large  portion  of  the 
lower  jaw,  and  found  between  the  expanded  flexible  lamin*e  of 
the  body  of  the  jaw,  a.  large  mass  of  dentine.  In  this  case  he 
thought  the  cavity  should  have  been  scooped  out  before  removal 
was  attempted. 

New  Diacmery  in  Comparative  Anaiomy. — It  is  known  to  our 
readers  that  a  division  of  mammalia  has  been  established  on 
the  history  of  their  dentition.  Thus  some,  the  Cetacea  and 
Bruta,  never  shed  their  first  teeth,  while  the  rest  go  through  the 
same  changes  as  man.  Thus  we  have  Monophyodonts,  or  ani- 
mals which  have  but  one  set  of  teeth,  and  Diphyodonts,  or  ani- 
mals which  have  two  sets. 

Now  Mr,  Flower,  the  conservator  of  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  tells  us  that  the  Marsupial,  or  pouched  an- 
imals, such  as  the  opossum  and  kabgaroo,  stand  intermediate  be- 
tween these  two  great  classes,  for  in  them  is  traceable  the  first 
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etep  tovards  a  double  set  of  teeth,  the  repreaeatativa  of  the  tie- 
cidoona  Bet  being  confined  to  a  single  tooth,  a  milk  molar,  which 
ia  succeeded  by  the  anterior  premnUt  on  each  aide  in  both  jaw?. 
None  of  the  other  permanent  teeth  have  any  predeceemra, 
though  perhaps  some  trace  of  their  follioular  atage  might  be 
foond  at  a  very  early  period  of  their  development. 

Thia  is  not  unlikely,  sines  it  Is  known  that  in  some  instances, 
for  example,  in  a  few  Bodentia,  the  milk  teeth  are  shed  in  utcro. 
Thia  opinion,  however,  is  merely  hypothetical ;  actual  obeerva- 
tioQ  never  having  detected  any  tracei  of  deciduous  teeth  in 
Mdraupiale.  It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  th*  deciduous  tootik 
a'oDe  developed  in-theee  tribee  of  animalfl,-is  nanally  the  moat 
peraifitent  jo  typical  Dipbyodoata  anil  in  man,  viz:  the  posterior 
milk  molar  replaced-by  the  posterior  premoUr. 


Deodorization  of  CaotUchouc. — M.  Bourne  encloees  articles  of 
India  rubber  in  a  vessel,  surrounding  them  with  charcoal  dust, 
and  heata  them  to  60"  or  70°  G.  for  several  hours.  The  cfaar- 
rodl  after  cooling  is  removed,  and  the  articles  are  found  un- 
changed in  their  minuteat  details,  but  completely  deodorized. 
India  rubber  thus  prepared  conuuunicataa  no  unpleasant  tiute 
to  food.  Either  hot  wat«r,  eteam,  or  tb«  beat  of  the  vulcanixer 
may  be  employed  to  raise  the  temperature  to  the  proper  standard. 

We  get  the  above  from  the  foreign  correspondence  of  the 
I/mdm  Chemical  News. 


The  Sitman  Bile  Foisonout. — A  singular  occurrence  haff  juRt 
happened  at  Arth,  in  France.  A  Lieutenaat  Felchin  wan  F^omt^ 
time  back  bitten  in  the  thumb  by  a  man  named  Muller,  but  he 
thought  nothing  of  the  wound  and  went  next  day  a  journey  on 
bis  private  affairs.  On  reaching  the  Balse  be  found  hin  hand 
and  arm  began  to  swell,  and  a  medical  man  declared  that  the 
case  was  one  of  poisoning  from  a  human  bite.  He  at  once  re- 
turned home  in  hante,  but  he  refused  to  have  the  arm  amputated 
The  consequence  was  that  the  inflammation  increased  frightfully, 
and  he  died  some  days  after  in  horrible  suffering.  May  not  tht; 
erstem  have  been  at  fault  ? 


Qttimne  at  a  preventive  of  Malarixd  diseaae. — Dr.  Joseph  Jone 
has  published  in  the  Naahville  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
a  paper  on  the  above  subject. 
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StatiBtica  of  British  ships  on  the  coast  of  Africa  collected  by 
Dr.  Jones  very  strikingly  illustrate  the  value  of  this  prophylac- 
tic treatment.  For  example,  of  145  whites  on  the  Niger  expe- 
dition, 130  were  attacked  with  fever,  and  142  died,  and  of  525 
soldiers  garrtBonlng  Sienna  Leone,  366  were  attacked  and  161 
died.  These  are  specimens  of  the  statisties  of  commands  in 
which  quinine  was  not  administered. 

On  the  other  band,  in  the  African  squadron,  croising  off  this 
same  coast  in  1856,  to  the  officers  and  men  of  which  qaintne 
was  daily  administered,  out  of  a  total  force  of  1680  men,  only 
seven  deaths  from  fever  occurred. 

Dr  Jones  lays  down  the  following  propositions : 

"  1.  Quinine  taken  during  espoaure  to  the  exhalations  of 
miasmatic  regions  will,  in  most  cases  ward  off  fever  entirely. 

2.  If  fever  attacks  those  to  whom  quinine  has  been  regularly 
administered,  its  severity  and  duration  will  be  much  less  than 
in  those  who  have  not  taken  the  quinine ;  it  therefore  not  merely 
wards  off  disease  but  renders  it  less  powerful  and  destructive 
when  present. 

3.  To  be  entirely  efficient,  the  quinine  must  be  administered 
for  some  time,  at  least  ten  days,  affer  exposure  to  the  causes  of 
fever." 

The  formula  recommended  by  Br.  Jones  is : 

Sulphate  of  Quinine ..-S  grains 

Dilute  aromatic  Sulphuric  acid 5  drops 

Brandy .Tablespoonful 

Water 3  wine  glassfulls 

Drop  the  acid  on  the  quinine,  then  add  the  brandy  and  water. 

Take  the  whole  just  after  rising  in  the  morning,  and  f^ain  just 

before  going  to  bed  at  night. 


Local  Anaenthesia  by  cold. — Dr.  James  Asmott  says  {Med, 
Timet  and  Gaz.)  "nothing  can  be  more  easy  than  to  dip  a  bit 
of  ice  into  common  salt  and  press  it  gently  on  the  akin,  and  yet 
this  is  sufficient  to  freeze  it  in  lees  than  the  quarter  of  a  minute. 
In  some  cases,  indeed,  a  Irigorific  mixture  cannot  be  properly  ap- 
plied without  a  cup  or  vessel  of  peculiar  shape  to  contain  it, 
which  unquestionably  involves  more  trouble  than  the  projection 
of  ether ;  but  in  several  sitaations  the  part  cannot  he  congealed 
by  ether,  and  it  ia  necessary  to  use  either  a  freezing  mixture,  or 
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ft  metallic  bkll  or  oval  wbich  has  been  cooled  to  the  requisite  de- 
gree by  immereion  in  it.  When  deep,  extensive,  and  long-con- 
tiaued  congelation  ia  required,  or  when  it  bae  to  be  used  when 
iaflunmation  iepreeent,  either  in  operations  or  in  the  treatment 
of  diseaae,  congelations  by  a  freezing  mixture,  which  can  be  com* 
bined  with  preeiure  and  applied  to  any  extent  of  surface,  is  the 
only  measure  which  will  fulfill  the  purpose.  Simplicity  and  fa- 
cility of  application  are  doubtless  valuable  properties,  but  effi- 
ciency must  not  be  sacrificed  to  ease." 


"Slonffhirtff produced  by  Loeal  Amxeathaia. — We  examined,  a 
Tew  days  since,  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  a  young  woman  whose 
case  is  of  no  little  importance  in  reference  to  the  queKtion  of 
local  as  against  general  anKstheeia  for  operations.  Mr.  Lawson 
Iiad  diagnosticated  the  existence  of  an  abscess  behind  the  patient's 
breast,  and  as  the  pus  was  very  deep  (under  the  pectoral  muscle 
indeed)  the  refrigerator  was  used,  paraffine  ether  being  employ- 
ed. Congelation  was  rapidly  prodnced,  and  kept  up  for  a  few 
minntes.  The  result  has  been,  that  a  portion  of  skin,  about  an 
inch  by  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  over  the  upper  part  of  the 
breast,  has  sloughed,  and  its  healing  will  necessarily  be  attended 
by^an  unseemly  scar.  The  patient  is  a  maid-servant;  were  she 
unfortunately  a  lady,  the  undress  of  the  modern  ball-room  would 
beimptacticable  without  revealingsuch  a  blemish  as  might  serious- 
ly damage  her  value  in  the  matrimonial  market.  'The  case  is 
certainly  exceptional ;  but  the  circumstance  is  worth  remember- 
ing when  exposed  parts  of  the  body  are  to  be  operated  opon. " 
—(Zoncrt.)  

Marine  SiU: — Among  the  novelties  brought  out  in  the  great 
Paris  Eihibition  is  a  silk  originating  in  the  sea.  M.  Joly  has 
discovered  that  the  outer  envelope  of  the  eggs  of  the  Ray  Uibs 
of  fishes  is  made  up  of  very  delicate  filaments  closely  interwo- 
ven. They  are  easily  drawn  out,  and  poeeess  the  colour  and 
fiaish  of  woven  silk,  and  can  be  woven  into  all  ordinary  silk  tis- 
sues. The  interior  of  the  egg  contains  an  albumen  which  can 
Hobatitnte,  in  the  arte,  that  heretofore  derived  from  hen's  eggs. 

Making  Lighi  of  the  Dead.— ha  ingenious  correspondent  of 
the  QaietU  Me£caU  de  Ljfona,  alarmed  at  the  rapid  dinunution 
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of  the  coal  supply,  proposes  to  utilize  dead  liuman  bodies,  ^'hich 
are  now  wasted.  He  eHtimatea  that  an  average  sized  corpse  will 
yield  25  cubic  metres  of  illuminating  gas,  so  that  any  ordinary 
body  would  be  worth  for  this  purpose  eight  francs. 


A  New  Paratite. — Dr.  Judee,  of  Bizot,  describes  a  new  pai 
site  which  he  recently  found  principally  about  the  neck, 


the 


breafit,  and  the  hair  of  women  The  parasite  in  size  and  aspect 
reeembles  a  small  dark  speck  the  size  of  a  pin's  point.  With  the 
naked  eye  little  daik  lines  are  seen  in  its  hard. body,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  smallness  of  the  object,  are  confused  togeth- 
er. Esamined  with  a  power  of  140,  the  following  elements  are 
noticed  .■ —  A  head  furnished  with  two  antennffi,  an  abdomen  and 
four  pairs  of  legs,  each  composed  of  four  articulations,  and  armed 
at  its  extremity  by  a  species  of  claw.  The  body  and  legs  are 
covered  with  hair.  The  three  dark  lines  are  not  superficial,  but 
deep,  and  depend  upon  the  organs  contained  in  the  abomen.  It 
is  very  lively,  moving  rapidly  about ;  and  it  eat«  its  way,  leaving 
behind  a  little  black  powder  of  extreme  fineness.  Once  separated 
from  the  body,  it  qnickly  dies.  Dr.  Judee  observes  that  he  has 
found  this  parasite  on  individuals  who  wear  false  hair ;  but  he 
docs  not  think  it  has  any  necessary  connexion  with  it.  It  is  cem- 
mon,  perhaps,  in  the  Arabs  during  Rhamadan.  The  treatment 
practised  was  antiparasitic.  The  insect  appears  to  he  a  tick. — 
Lancet. 

French  Malleable  Horn. — A  French  scientific  journal  gives 
an  account  of  a  new  process  for  making  malleable  horn.  The 
horn,  in  chips  and  shavings,  is  boiled  a  long  time  in  a  caustic  lye 

of  strength  of  twenty-five  degrees  of  the  alkalimeter,  by  which  it 
is  entirely  melted.  The  liquid  is  then  reduced  by  evaporation 
to  a  plastic  paste,  which  may  be  rolled  into  sheets,  drawn  into 
ro(]s,  or  moulded  in  any  form.  This  paste  is  rendered  more 
strong  and  elastic  by  mixing  it  with  india-rubber  or  gntta-percha. 
The  substances  are  mixed  together  in  a  cast-iron  vessel,  and 
passed  between  fiuted  revolving  rollers,  the  vessel  being  heated 
by  steam.  The  inventors  state  that,  by  covering  the  filn-es  of 
cocoa  or  of  aloes  with  this  paste,  they  have  obtained  belts  more 
solid  than  those  of  leather,  and  etronger  than  those  of  india- 
■ibber. 
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EaaenHal  Nature  of  Caries. 

(Continued.) 

•   By  H.  R.  Noel,  M.  D.,  Prolessor  of  Physiology, 
Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery, 

Iirthe  case  of  dentiDe,  the  calci&Giitioii  hcgius  with  the 
"cdlaor  bodies"  that  are  to  form  the  intertubular  sub- 
stance, so-called,  and  gradually  closes  in  around  and  forma 
ffbat  are  known  in  the  dry  tooth,  as  the  walls  of  the  den- 
tinal tubes.  But  a  portion  remains  uncalcilied,  and  the 
ancalcified  portions  are  the  fibrils  or  fibrillte  and  pass  back 
to  be  connected  with  the  proper  structure  of  the  pulp. 
Now  what  are  those  fibrils  or  flbrillie  P  What  are  those 
eoft,  fleshy  bodies  or  filaments  that  fill  np,  what  were  for- 
merly called  the  dentinal  tubes  ?  They  are  but  modified 
"elongated  cells  or  bodies,"  yet  uncalcified,  but  as  the 
tooth  advances  in  age,  the  calcification  slowly  progresses 
and  the  size  of  each  fibrilla  becomes  less — while  the  walls 
are  thickened.  What  is  lost  in  fibrillie,  is  gained  in  cal- 
cified dentine,  or  walls ;  and  the  dentine  becomes  denser. 

ThedimunitioQ  in  the  size  of  the  fibrillfe,  and  the  dim- 
inution in  the  size  of  the  pulp,  are  alike  occasioned  by  the 
direct  calcification  of  the  elongated  cells  or  bodies.  These 
cells  therefore  exist,  always  between  the  pulp  and  dentine 
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formed,  and  between  fibrils  and  dentine surroimding  ;  and 
thesefibrilstliemselves  are  nothing  more  than  theoe  "elon- 
gated cells  or  bodies"  extending  from  periphery  of  the 
dentine  to  the  pulp  proper  and  into  the  pulp,  and  remain- 
ing iincalcified  ;  hut  liable  at  any  time  to  be  calcified, 
more  or  less,  and  thus  lose  in  size,  but  gain  in  dentine  sur- 
rounding. If,  while  still  uncalcified  they  are  fibrillfe, 
so  equally  true  is  it  that  once  calclfiedj  they  form  true 
dentine. 

Tomes  and  Benle  support  this  view.  Now  we  wish  to  be 
clearly  understood  here,  and  shall  repeat  in  substance 
what  we  have  just  asaertud,  as  upon  a  clear  understanding 
of  this  portion  of  our  article,  hinge  the  deductions  we  in- 
tend making,  as  regards  the  essential  nature  of  caries. 

The  relation  therefore  between  fibrils,  and  what  are 
called  the  walls  of  the  denlinol  tubes,  but  which  we  shall  call 
the  last  formed  dentine,  is  simply  one  of  organic  continuity  ; 
the  fibrils  in  the  recent  or  fresh  tooth  occupy  and 
completely /n  the  tubes,  and  the  walls  of  these  so-called 
tubes  are  but  calcified  portions  of  the  fibrils ;  or  in  other 
words,  the  openings  and  spaces,  called  Dentinal  Tubes  in  dry 
teeth  have  really  no  actual  existence  in  the  fresh  tooth, 
but  are  occupied  by  a  tissue  identical  in  every  respect  with 
that  which  has  been  calcified  to  form  the  dentine  ;  and  the 
Baid  tissue,  though  remaining  uncalcified,  is  liable  at  any 
time  to  calcification,  and  the  fibrils  may  be  obliterated  or 
only  have  their  size  diminished  :  in  either  case  dentine  is 
the  product  resulting.  Now  if  we  begin  at  the  pulp  and 
go  out  to  the  periphery,  we  would  my  that  these  fibrils 
branch,  divide,  anastomose  and  grow  smaller  as  they  ap- 
proach the  jieriphery  ;  but  this  is  not  true  physiologically  ; 
and  we  should  rather  say  that  the  fibrillos  begin  by  very 
minute  filaments  at  the  periphery,  and  uniting  as  they  ran 
towards  the  pulp,  terminate  by  larger  ends  in  the  pulp 
proper. 

Mr.  Tomes  carefully  prepared  specimens  ;  and  to  satisfy 
himself  upon  this  point,  Dr.  Beale  did  also.     The  former 
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carefully  removed  the  pulp  from  a  fresh  tooth,  and  found 
ihe  fibrils  broken,  torn,  &c.,  showing  by  their  projecting 
IcDglhs  that  they  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  dentine. 
He  fractured  a  fresh  tooth,  and  examined  a  thin  slice  of  it : 
liere  also  the  microscope  showed  the  torn  ends  of  fibrils 
projecting  from,  and  extending  into  the  fracture,  between 
the  two  fragments  of  dentine;  some  passed  directly  across 
tiie  fracture  from  one  fragment  to  the  other.  These 
fibrils  Bometimes,  though  very  rarely,  extend  into  the 
enamel. 

The  enamel  rods  or  prisms  may  be  Gompared  to  cells  or 
fibres,  where  cellwall  or  sheath  and  contents  of  cell  or  body 
offibre  are  alike  calcified.  They  are  solid,  dense,  com- 
pact bodies,  and  if  they  possess  any  tubes  at  all,  belonging 
intrinsically  to  them,  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope 
have  signally  failed  to  demonstrate  the  fact. 

We  would  say  then  that  the  vital  endowments  of  en- 
amel are  nothing,  the  vital  powers  of  enamel  nothing  ; 
tbat  'enamel  has  absolutely  no  viloIHy.  When  once 
calcified, -we  emphatically  deny  that  enamel  can  pos- 
sibly be  amenable  to  any  laws,  regulating  the  actions 
performed  in  vitalized  structures ;  it  changes  in  obedi- 
ence to  physical  violence,  or  chemical  action  alone ;  and 
once  fully  formed,  is  forever  beyond  the  dominion  of 
the  vital  forces.  Enamel  may  be  fractured,  may  be  worn 
away,— may  he  dissolved  by  acids,  may  Iro  stained  or  dis- 
colored by  fluids,  and  the  same  is  equally  true  of  the  marble 
slab  of  a  table. 

The  "elongated cells"  "rods'"  or  "bodies"  were  once 
vital,  and  (»ntained  active  nuclei  and  nucleoli,  as  centres 
of  vitality,  points  of  departure  for  vital  Ibrces,  but  these 
have  become  calcified,  have  died,  and  having  lost  their 
vitality  are  no  more  capable  ofexhibiting  vital  phenomena, 
than  grains  of  sand.  The  enamel  itself,  as  enamel,  is 
Minply  a  mineral,  an  inorganic  body,  so  far  as  its  relations 
to  vitality  are  concerned.. 
A  careful  study  of  this  subject  has  led  us  to  the  con- 
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clusioD,  that  enamel  is  not  a  vitalized  structure  in  the  truo 
sense  of  that  word,  and  therefore  absdutdy  incapable  of 
vital  phenomena.  But  caries  often  occui'S  in  enamel  primarily. 
We  wish  this  point  carefully  remeiuberei) . 

Kow  as  regards  dentine,  the  fibrils  redeem  it  from  the 
class  in  which  we  place  enamel,  for  the  fibrils  have  nuclei 
and  the  nuclei  are  centres  of  vital  power,  of  forinatioDS 
and  transformations  ;  and  of  chcmico-vital  changes,  &c., 
moreover  nutritious  fluids  do  pass  by  osmosis  along  these 
fibres,  even  to  their  ultimate  branchings  and  ramifications 
on  the  periphery  of  the  dentine.  Sensation  is  conveyed  by 
these  same  fibrils,  even  from  the  very  periphery  of  the 
dentine  to  the  nerves  of  the  pulp.  This  will  however  be 
more  fully  developed  in  its  proper  place,  and  we  will  en- 
deavor to  assign  to  dentine  its  full  share  ot  vitality,  and 
then  measure  the  influence  of  this  vitality  in  the  process 
we  term  caries. 

In  the  present  state  of  physiological  knowledge  are  we 
justified  in  stating  that  any  structures,  tissues,  Soc.,  are 
truly  vitalized  unless  they  possess  live,  active  working 
nuclei?  If  nuclei  are  the  germs,  are  the  centres  of  vital 
power,  the  centres  of  the  forming  and  transforming  forces ; 
the  centres  of  the  powers  of  assimilatiou,  growth,  develope- 
ment,  &c,,  the  vitality  of  a  tissue  would  be  in  direct  ratio, 
to  the  number  and  activity  of  its  nuclei. 

What  are  the  relative  numbers  and  what  the  activity  of 
the  nuclei  in  the  dentinal  fibrillie  or  fibrils  ?  What  are  the 
vital  phenomena  they  exhibit  and  what  are  the  changes  they 
undergo?  Eliminating  all  of  the  physical,  all  of  the  purely 
chemical  phenomena,  a  close,  rigid,  logical  reasoning 
forces  us  to  the  wall  here  alHO,  and  we  must  decide  that 
dentine  is  vitalized  in  proi>ortion  to  the  nuclei  of  its  fibrils 
and  that  the  calcified  cells  and  calcified  nuclei  have  passed 
from  the  domain  of  the  vital  forces. 

Fibrillee  are  vitalized,  but  tbecalcified  portions  are  non- 
vitalized. 

That  the  calcified  deutine  is  not  a  truly  vitalized  struc- 
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ture,  seems  to  be  beyond  questiou,  for  its  "  Germinal  Cen- 
tres,"— "Germinal  Material,"  ouclei  and  nucleoli  are 
calcified  and  therefore  utterly  incapable  of  exhibiting  vital 
phenomena. 

The  tibrils  contain  nuclei,  &c.,  are  vitalized,  and  ilo  ex- 
hibit vital  phenomena,  and  to  a  limited  extent  obey  tlie 
lnws  of  vitalized  structures ;  but  once  calcified,  they  are 
forever  beyond  the  domain  of  the  vital,  and  any  change 
therefore  taking  place  in  dentine  proper  results  from  far 
other  than  vital  forces,  inherent  in  the  dentine.  We  make 
this  distinction  tliereforc,  that  clianges  in  fibrils  may  re- 
sult from  vital  or  chemico-vital  forces, — but chaages  occur- 
ring in  dentine  proper,  result  from  a  force  extraneous,  ex- 
ternal, and  not  from  any  inherent  power;  unless — and 
here  is  a  nice  point, — unless  the  changes  begin  on  the  inner 
silica  of  the  so-caUed  waUs  of  the  dentinal  tubes ;  i.  e. 
liegin  at  that  vaguely  defined  boundary,  between  the  cal- 
cified walls  and  uncalcified  but  still  calcifying  fibril. 

If  caries  always  begins  here,  at  this  point,  or  nebulous 
line  betweeu  dentine  and  fibril,  it  is  in  close  proximity  to 
nuclei  and  we  would  infer  that  it  was  more  or  less  modi- 
fied by  or  dependent  upon  the  vital  force  contained  in  the 
nuclei  of  the  fibrils. 

Does  caries  begin  there  ?  We  will  let  Mr.  Tomes  answer 
the  question. 


Before  passing  on  to  a  more  critical  examination  of  the 
subject,  we  propose  to  give  the  views  of  Dr,  Beale  as  to 
the  vital  changes  going  on  in  dentine  and  enamel. 

"  Tbeae  dentaJ  tissues,  of  all  teitures  in  the  body,  arc  those  which  un- 
dergo the  least  amount  orcliange.  aod  the  statement  that  the  material  of 
which  our  teeth  are  composed  is  being  conlinuallr  removed  and  renewed, 
is  1  mere  aesertioQ,  and  utterly  unBup|)orIcd  bj  tacts  or  bj  sound  argu- 
menu." — Structure,  Growth  and  Life,  p.  148. 

"  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  addition  and  removal  of  material  going 
on  is  the  enamel  and  dentine  Hlter  the  completion  of  their  formation, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  matter  upon  which  the  hardnesB  of  tliese  tis- 
saes  depends  ia  not  removed  at  all  alter  its  deposition."— /(dm  p.  130. 


Ill 
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Keithor  tlieu  tlic  orgnnic  base  can  be. 

"  When  the  ennmcl  thaa  produced  Ims  reached  a  certain  thickoeea,  tlic 
gerruiQat  matter-nucleufl,  dies,  the  tootli  passes  through  the  gum,  and 
tlie  vital  changes  occurriog  id  the  enamel  ceaieforeDer." — /item  p.  175. 


Our  readers  ?'ill  please  mark  well  tbeso  statemcrits,  as 
they  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  vital  theory  of  caries. 

"Now  it  would  be  eaid  that  when  tlie  vessels  of  the  pulp  are  destrojeil 

and  nutrient  matter  no  longer  pcmteates  the  tooth  atruclure,  the 
entire  tooth  is  dead ;  but  it  is  doubtrul  ir  in  buch  a  case  the  enamel,  the 
outer  part  of  tlie  dentine,  tlie  Inner  part  of  the  cementum,  are  more  »a— 
animatt  than  wlien  the  tooth  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  living  bodj", 
and  was  supplitnl  with  nutriment  from  ttie  same  living  blood  as  the  soft 
parts."— /(fciii  J).  104 

This  is  but  a  logical  sequence  of  Dr.  Beale'a  theory,  of 
Structure,  Growth,  &c.,  and  we  here  accept  his  views  as 
applied  to  the  teeth,  for  upon  this  point,  practical  experi- 
ence and  collateral  evidence  sustain  bis  physiological  re- 
searches ! 

The  calcification  of  the  "'Enamel  Columns,"  "rods," 
"elongated  nucleated  bodies,"  whatever  we  may  call  them 
the  calcification  of  their  nuclei  and  germinal  centres,  re- 
moves them  from  the  domain  of  vital  to  that  of  noavi- 
talized  structures. 

Tlie  calcification  ofthe  "elongated  cell,"  "  rods,"  &c., 
of  the  superficies  of  the  dental  pulp,  to  form  dentine,  re- 
moves these  also  from  vital  to  nonvitalized  structures,  so 
far  as  the  calcified  part  is  concerned.  Where  then  exists 
the  vitality  of  dentine?  We  answer  in  the  fibrils  alone. 
The  fibrils  exhibit  all  the  necessary  phenomena  of  vitality  ; 
nutrition,  assimilation,  conduction  of  sensation,  &c. 

But  where  does  caries  usually  begin  ? 

A^  regards  cementum,  we  have  little  or  nothing  to  say, 
as  it  is  rarely  if  ever  carious,  unless  the  gum  bo  removed, 
and  external  agents  brought  in  contact  with  it;  or 
caries  extends  from  dentine  to  cementum.  The  consolida- 
tion of  decay — is,  even  in  cementum,  external  and  therefore 
not  a  vital  agency.  This  we  take  wholesale  from  Mr, 
Tomes. 
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"  The  dbesae  may  extend  to,  or  may  even  commence  tn  tUe  ccmcntum 
intwlh.from  the  neck  of  which  i^c  jmgtf ting  gvmhaabteatevao'veA;  but 
tittse  an  aceptionai  eatet. — Dental  Surgery,  p.  353. 

This  we  implicitly  believe,  and  only  remnrk  tliat  the 
agent  producing  decay  is  an  external  one  necessarily,  as 
decay  never  occurs  in  cementuni  first,  unless  the  gum  be 
removed  and  the  neck  of  the  tooth  tlius  denuded. 

As  regards  structure,  ceinentum  is  allied  to  bone  ;  but 
Dr.  Beale  thinks  dentine  and  enamel  are  homologous 
with  epithelial  structureB. 


But  the  practical  bearing  of  these  refinements,  as  re- 
gards homology,  are  too  slight  to  detain  us  in  any  discus- 
sion of  fanciful  theories. 

We  have  omitted  many  jjoints  of  interest  in  the  history 
of  the  develc>pement  of  the  teeth;  and  also  much  of  im- 
portance as  regards  defects  of  calcification,  yet  we  have 
been  too  long  in  coming  to  the  main  point  or  question, 
i.  c.  canes.  The  fact  is  deprecated,  but  the  work  was  abso- 
lutily  required,  before  we  could  clearly  comprehend  the 
full  bearing  of  the  question,  "the  Essential  Nature  of 
Caries. ' ' 

Pbedisposino  Causes. 

We  give  these  as  Mr,  Tomes  gives  them  ;  and  as  they 
have  some  relation  to  the  question,  it  is  well  to  repeat 
them. 

Enamel  Defective. — (1.)  In  quantity.  (2.)  In  quality. 
Quantity  deficient,  as  (a)  pits,  indentations,  transverse 
groves,  &c. — (6)  defect  in  amount  in  the  cusps,  cusps  small 
and  enamel  thin  over  the  whole  crown  ;  (c)  deep  fissures 
between  the  cusps,  extending  down  towards  the  dentine. 

Quality. — Defective  calcification  ;  (a)  defective  fusion 
of  the  sheaths  of  the  enamel  rods,  (very  doubtful,)  (i)  de- 
fective calcification  of  the  central  portion  of  the  rods  ;  (c) 
small  linear  cavities  through  the  central  axis  of  the  rods, 
(very  rare.) 
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(3.)     Blending  of  defects  in  both  quantity  and  qualitj. 

Dentine  Defective — (a)  granular  and  imperfectly  calci- 
fied condition  of  the  tissue  immediately  on  the  line  of 
union  of  enamel  and  dentine  ;  (b)  Grlobular  dentine,  and 
iuterglohular,  cellular  &c.,  cells  not  calcified  or  badly 
calcified  ;  (c)  cavities  in  the  dentine  ;  {d)  dentinal  tubes 
(fihrin(e)runningintocavitiesand  dilating  (badat  best,  this 
statement,  and  not  sustained  by  the  anatomy  of  the  part,) 
(e)  "diminished  density,  and  increased  porosity,"  i.e. 
imperfect  calcification.  Well  calcified,  dense,  hard  teeth, 
resist  decay ;  badly  calcified  teeth,  soft  and  porous  in 
structure,  are  more  liable  to  decay,  and  decay  more  rapid- 
ly after  once  the  process  begins.  Defects  of  this  kind  in 
enamel,  are  directly  predisposing  causes  of  decay, — de- 
fects in  dentine  however  are  not,  and  only  give  an  easier 
substance /or  already  existing  caries  to  act  upon,  hut  never 
primarily  predispose  to  decay,  unless  the  dentine  be  un- 
covered by  enamel,  and  the  agent  or  cause  has  direct  ac- 
cess to  the  dentine. 

If  the  enamel  be  perfect — if  it  should  accurately  cover 
the  dentine — if  it  be  of  normal  thickness,  we  are  decidedly 
of  the  opinion  that  caries  of  the  dentine  will  not  occur, 
no  matter  what  the  imperfections  of  the  dentine  may  be. 
In  plainer  language — caries  is  produced  by  an  external 
agent,  and  therefore  if  dentine  be  thoroughly  protected  by 
enamel,  decay  never  occurs  there,  i.  e.  in  dentine  primarily, 

A  singular  statement  and  admission  is  made  by  Mr. 
Tomes,  as  follows. 

"  Althongli  the  prescnne  of  defects  in  (he  etnicturc  of  the  dentine,  no 
doubt  contributes  to  hasten  tlie  destruction  of  teeth  when  attacked  by 
caries,  yet  as  a  predisposing  caUHe,  U<y  are  teeondaiy  in  importance  to 
aimilsr/auft*  in  theorgani^tionof  tbeeniirn<(" — IknialSuTg.,p,  348. 

Now  this  is  the  result  of  Mr,  Tomes's  practical  experi- 
ence and  in  direct  opposition,  as  we  shall  find,  to  his  theory 
of  decay.  By  experience  he  has  learned  whence  to  expect 
the  enemy  ;  evidently  an  external  agent,  a  force  not  vital 
as  it  is  exterior  to  the  tooth.     A  vital  force  would  attack 
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(leotiae  first,  but  here  the  approach  through  enamel  is 
dreaded. 

We  endorse  heartily,  Mr,  Tomes'  apprehension  of  dan- 
ger from  an  external  agent. 

We  have  thus  far,  arrived  at  three  very  essential  conclu- 
sions : 

1.  The  enamel  is  not  vitalized. 

2.  The  dentine  (calcified)  is  not  vitalized. 

3.  The  agent  causing  decay  is  an  external  one. 

We  will  now  make  a  searching  examination  of  the  fihrils 
and  a  rigid  analysis  of  the  parts  they  play  in  caries.  Let 
us  be  clear  and  explicit.  We  have  shown  that  they  are 
organically  continuous  with  the  proper  tissue  of  the  pulp  ; 
that  tfaey  are  nuclear  fibres,  orfibrillie  ;  they  are  the  "  elon- 
gated cells,"  "'rods"  and  "bodies"  of  Tomes,  Kolliker, 
and  Bcale,  &c.,  which  though  not  yet  calcified  are  liable  to  be 
at  any  time.  We  also  asserted  that  they  were  organically 
continuous  with  the  catcifie<l portion  caUed  Den'.inal  T^^ea, 
and  that  a  thin  stratum,  of,  as  it  were,  neutral  ground,  exis- 
ted between  wall  and  fibril ;  a  nebulous  line,  possibly 
neither  dentine  proper  nor  fibril  proper,  but  marking  the 
transitional  stage  between  the  two  ;  between  the  calcified 
and  uiicaloified,  i.  e.  a  changing  calcifying  boundary. 

That  these  fibrillte  or  fibrils  are  modified  "elongated 
cells"  or  "  bodies,"  cannot  be  doubted  ;  they  have  acquired 
some  new  characters,  but  lost  none  of  their  essential  char- 
acteristics, as  elongated  cells  ;  their  essential  nature  is  the 
6ame.  They  contain  nuclei,  nucleoli,  &c. ,  therefore  con- 
tain the  indi8]>cnsable  conditions  of  vital  action.  What 
are  the  phenomena  they  exhibit? 

Ist.  Passage  of  a  nutrient  fluid  along  the  fibrils,  and 
this  in  obedience  to  the  force  developed,  in  the  chemict>-vi- 
tal  processes  of  nutrition  and  assimilation,  and  in  no 
manner  dependent  upon  the  heart ;  the  force  drawing 
plasma  from  the  veosels  of  the  pulp,  is  the  some  force  that 
produces  circulation  in  a  vegetable  cell,  dependent  abso- 
lately  upon  the  vitality  of  the  uncalcijied  working  nuclei ; 
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should  these  nuclei  die,  should  they  be  calcified,  any  pas- 
sagp  of  fluid  to  or  around  them  is  impOHnible,  except  by  a 
physical  force,  as  imbibition,  or  capillary  attraction. 

The  vital  element  is  lost. 

2Dd.  Solidifying  of  the  filiriia — cakificalion  of  the 
fibrils. 

Tonics,  Beale,  Arthur,  &c.,  assert,  and  dogmatically 
assert  tliis  change  in  tiie  fibrils.  Tomes  calls  it,  the 
"zone  of  consolidation ;"  Artliur  calls  it,  the  "con- 
solidation of  dentinal  tubes  and  fibrils  in  the  space  imme- 
diately heneatb  the  caries."  Both  designate  it  as  an  effort 
of  nature  to  arrest  caries  ;  they  grant  the  complete  oblit- 
eration of  the  tnbes  or  rather  fibrils  ;  that  is,  they  assert 
that  a  conservative  efibrt  is  made  to  arrest  caries  ;  that 
this  efliirt  consists  in  the  consolidation  (calcification)  of  the 
dentinal  tubes  (fibrils,)  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  dentine 
is  denser,  harder  and  more  impervious  to  attacks,  than 
even  before  the  consolidation  took  place.  Of  course  the 
degree,  or  the  completeness  of  the  consolidation,  is  the 
measure  of  its  power  of  resistance.  We  call  attention, 
marked  attention  to  a  quotation  fropi-  Mr,   Tomes'   work, 

"TUe  zoneof  consolidBlion  culfojf  and  wolata  the  diseased  IVoiii  the 
healthy  portion  of  tlie  tooth,  and  ita  production  niuHt  he  regarded  aB  an 
attempt  on  tlie  part  of  nature  to  circuniBcribe  and  limit  the  mischief." — 
DenliU  Surg.,  p.  804. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


ARTICLE  II. 
Bool  FiUiny.     No.  2. 
By  A.  B.  Brookiss,  D.D.S. 
The  "so-called"  conservative  treatment  having  already 
received  more  consideration  than  it  deserves,  notwithstand- 
ing the  prominence  given  it  by  certain  reputable  practi- 
tioners, we  will  now  proceed  to  see  what  good  there  is  in 
the  rational  system. 

Different  operators  embrace  different  methods,  not  only 
in  the  selection  of  devitalizing  agents,  but  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  canals  ;  some  use  hooked,  others  barbed  instru- 
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ments,  while  their  patients  are  under  the  influence  of  gas ; 
others  dispense  with  the  gas  and  with  a  slight  of  hand 
thrust  an  armed  stiletto  through  the  pulsating  commis- 
sure, on  through  the  canal  stopping  only  at  the  hot- 
torn  of  the  alveolar  recess.  Others  again  use  the  more 
humane  means,  arsenious  acid — the  sine  qua  non. 

I  need  not  mention  the  occasional  nse  of  the  potential 
and  actual  cautery,  which,  however,  should  never  leave 
the  hand  of  the  operating  surgeon— cobalt,  carbolic 
acid,  &c.,  have  had  their  advocates,  but  cannot  be  relied 
upon. 

I  am  in  possession  of  no  peculiar  or  specific  way  of  ap- 
plying the  acid  further  than  to  see  that  the  medicine  is  in 
contact  with  the  part  to  he  devitalized,  and  do  not  trust  it 
to  be  absorbed  through  a  layer  of  dentine — the  nerve 
should  be  exposed  as  much  as  possible  without  wounding 
the  vascular  structure  ;  should  this  occur  the  hemorrhage 
should  at  once  be  tirrested  hy  the  application  of  creosote, 
applied  on  a  dossil  of  cotton,  or  better  on  a  piece  of  bibulous 
paper.  The  tincture  of  camphor  will  do  just  as  well,  and 
be  more  acceptable  to  the  taste  of  the  patient.  A  prepa- 
ration composed  of  arsenious  acid,  sulphate  of  morphia 
and  creosote  sufficient  to  saturate  the  compound,  is  a  com- 
mon devitalizing  agent.  A  small  quantity  of  the  medicine 
is  placed  immediately  on  the  exposed  nerve,  and  covered 
loosely  with  cotton,  saturated  with  sandarach  varnish. 

The  use  of  this  stopping  has  been  objected  to  on  account 
of  the  supposed  solubility  of  the  acid  in  the  varnish,  and 
the  diffusion  of  its  effects  along  the  canal,  destroying  its 
lining  membrane,  &c.  I  have  not  found  this  to  be  the  case, 
but  like  everything  else,  itmustbedonewtthcare,andin  no 
haste.  A  more  eligible  one  I  think  cannot  he  used ;  wax  and 
Hill's  stopping  being  too  hard,  not  uufrequenlly  produce 
pain,  and  you  are  compelled  to  do  your  work  over  again. 
The  medicine  is  allowed  to  remaiu  from  12  to  24  hours, 
afUT  vrhich  it  is  taken  away,  and  the  devitalized  nerve  re- 
moved as  fur  as  the  foramen  or  mouth  ofthedeutal  canal, 
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and  should  there  be  no  inflammation  remaining,  the  gold 
can  be  at  once  introduced,  though  I  prefer  waiting  24  to  36 
hours,  lest  a  secondary  inflammation  developes  itself  when 
too  late  to  give  it  snccessful  treatment.  I  prefer  introdu- 
cing a  roll  of  cotton  of  sufficient  size  and  length,  the  cud 
Kiitarated  with  creosote  water,  as  far  as  the  foramen,  ta- 
king care  not  to  pass  beyond  the  apex — the  croWn  should 
jilwaya  be  kept  closely  filled  with  sandarach,  wax  or  Hill's 
stopping.  The  keeping  oirf  of  oral  fluids  from  the  canal  is 
at  all  times  essential. 

Should  much  inflammation  remain,  undiluted  creosote 
should  be  repeated  every  day  till  all  Boreness  is  removed. 
But  suppose  the  patient  applies  with  a  devitalized  organ — 
fiuppurating  from  the  action  of  natural  causes,  that  is  to 
6:»y,  as  a  sequence  of  inflammation  arising  from  the  pres- 
ence of  non -destroying  medical  agents,  or  if  you  please 
from  injudicious  treatment. 

There  are  several  things  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
iiefore  we  can  institute  any  course  of  treatment  with  bene- 
fit to  our  patients,  or  with  credit  to  ourselves,  What  is 
the  general  health  of  the  patient?  Is  he  ancemic?  In- 
crease his  hematin.  Is  there  struma  or  a  cachectic  diathe- 
sis? Let  your  general  remedies  be  the  adjuvants  of  your 
sjiecial  course.  Does  the  patient  urge  penury  ?  Divide  the 
profits  with  him,  "Turn  not  away  your  favor  from  any 
pi)or  man  and  the  Lord  will  not  turn  his  face  away  from 
thee."  But  we  find  different  local  conditions  obtaining  as 
well  as  general  in  different  cases — from  congestion  to  sup- 
puration— from  acute  to  sub-acute  inflammation.  The  af- 
fection confined  to  the  walls  of  the  canal,  including  tKe 
lining  membrane  ;  to  the  tubular  organization  producing 
the  congestion  first  observed  by  Profs.  Harris  aad  John- 
ston of  Baltimore  ;  to  the  soft  parts  of  the  alveolo-dental 
recesses,  to  the  Crusta  Petrosa  and  contiguous  structures, 
or  in  the  dental  nerve  (in  the  canal)  with  or  without  den- 
tal fistula?,  abscess,  or  adventitious  growths,  all  of  which 
may  result  from  natural  causes  unassisted  by  artificial  in- 
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terference  though  more  frequently  from  an  unimrdonable 
practice  among  some  dentists. 

Simple  inflammation  when  confined  to  the  membrane 
of  the  cunal,  or  Its  preceding  stage,  congestion  after  the 
reinoral  of  extraneous  matters,  also  pericementitis  or  any 
unclassified  subacute  inflammation  outside  of  the  dental 
canal,  when  it  haa  not  taken  on  the  sujipurative  condition, 
may  be  treated  with  safely  and  success  by  cold  water 
thrown  along  the  canal  to  its  apex.  Two  or  three  cur- 
rents may  be  thrown  at  a  time  and  repeated  every  8  or 
10  hours,  keeping  the  crown  well  stopped  with  a  tem- 
porary filling  ad  interim.  In  the  suppurative  stage  we 
should  be  careful  how  we  use  cold  water  or  in  any  way 
change  the  temperature  ;  the  evidence  of  reputable  dental 
pathologists  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  I  object  to 
its  use  for  the  same  reason  the  hospital  surgeon,  in  hia 
wards,  rejects  it  from  his  suppurating  surfaces.  My  friend 
Dr.  Balderaton  of  Baltimore,  favors  its  adoption  and  says:- — 

'•  I  am  sure  a  method  of  treatment  is  arrived  at  bo  per- 
fect that  any  tooth  may  he  restored  to  health  and  filled 
without  any  danger  of  abscess.  But  it  is  tlie  most  careful 
and  tedioua  operation  the  dentist  has  to  encounter. 

"  If  the  patient  calU  with  the  nerve  already  devitalized 
and  probably  abscess,  by  cleansing  the  cavity  and  remov- 
ing the  debris  in  the  canal  with  a  suitable  broach  and  daily 
syringing  with  edd  water,  reapplying  cotton  to  keep  out 
foreign  matters  from  the  crown — the  abscess  soon  cures  in 
from  ten  to  fifty  days,  when  with  floss  silk  we  fill  the  ca- 
nal, and  with  tin  the  crown,  to  remain  as  a  temporary 
filling  for  two  weeks  or  longer.  Should  there  be  at  any 
time  signs  of  uneasiness  iu  the  tooth  after  the  temporary 
filling  has  l>een  introduced,  the  patient  is  directed  to  call 
at  once  and  have  it  removed  and  previous  treatment  re- 
Dewetl ;  if  allowed  to  remain  it  will  form  abscess." 

After  a  trial  of  the  creosote  treatment  on  suppurating 
surfaces  nlong  the  canal,  in  dental  fistulee  and  abscesses 
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and  also  in  pericementitis  and  in  over  forty  cases,  all  re- 
stored to  health  and  filled  in  from  four  to  ten  days,  in  one 
fonrth  of  which  the  original  form  was  restored  with  solid 
gold,  thus  subjecting  them  to  additional  liability  to  siib- 
seijuent  inflammation  had  auy  morbid  disposition  remain- 
ed, I  do  not  feel  disposed  to  adopt  one  apparently  so 
incongruous;  certainly  not  if  it  takes  fifty  days  to  do  the 
work  otherwise  accomplished  in  ten. 

The  following  is  the  method  of  treatment  I  have  adop- 
ted, not  differing,  in  general  from  the  course  pursued  hy 
Professor  Gorgas  of  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Sur- 
gery, except  in  a  few  points  as  will  he  suggested  as  we 
proceed. 

At  first  sitting  of  the  patient,  granting  the  dental 
nerve  has  hcen  devitalized  and  its  commissure  removed 
from  the  crown,  an  untempered  instrument  prepared  for 
the  individual  case,  of  proper  size  and  having  a  hook 
sharp  at  the  point  so  as  to  catch  readily  the  object  you 
wish  to  extract,  feeling  satisfied  with  what  it  brings 
away,  and  continuing  with  unruffled  patience  and  unwea- 
ried hand  till  we  arrive  at  the  dental  foramen.  Do  not 
be  in  a  hurry  nor  fatigue  the  patient ;  if  he  wearies, 
you  should  introduce  a  little  creasote  water  on  cotton  as 
far  as  yon  have  reached,  stop  up  the  crown  and  arrange 
for  another  engagement.  There  are  three  points  right 
here  that  claim  special  consideration,  either  of  which 
if  lost  sight  of  will  protract  your  labors  or  result  in 
failure. 

1st.  Do  not  let  the  points  of  your  instrument  be  in 
such  relief  as  to  tear  the  dental  membrane,  which  it  must 
be  remembered  is  exceedingly  delicate,  continuous  with 
the  alveolar  dental  periosteum,  not  only  adherent  to  the 
parieties  of  the  dental  canal,  but  sending  off  linings  to  the 
dental  tubuli  of  Kolliker  and  forming  cul  de  sacs  in  the 
"  calcigerous"  cells  of  Huxley  or  the  "  enamel"  cells  of 
Johnston.  Within  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these 
tubuli  are  nerves,  and  whenever  we  find  nerves,  we  must 
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necegsnrily  have  blood-vessels,  tlioiigli  Hie  lilootl  may 
have  neither  h%matm  tiur  lihrin  nnil  only  the  plastic  ele- 
mentd  of  nutrition,  the  plasmatic  fluid  of  some  of  the 
Genunik  Pliysiulogists  necessary  tn  perjietuate  the  vitality 
of  the  parts  HupjiIieH. 

■2iid.  Do  not  nilow  any  rliHorganized  nerre  or  othor 
Jdnchwl  iViigments  to  remain  in  the  vicinity  of  iho  roramen 
i>r  along  the  paiieties  of  the  canal  expecting  them  to  come 
away  in  suhseiiuent  treatment. 

3rd.  By  nil  and  every  means  suffer  not  your  instni- 
luent  to  pass  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  canal  other  than 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  lenj^th  of  the  cauitl, 
for  which  shuiild  be  iiscil  a  most  delicate  measnre  having 
tho  points  turned  at  a  right  angle,  which  is  very  short 
anJ  as  it  pnsscs  out  a  peculiar  "expression"  is  given 
which  is  not  easily  misuiidcrstfjod.  But  there  is  another 
mure  diagnostic  and  emphatic :  the  angle  of  tlie  instru- 
ment  readily  embraces  the  apex  and  requires  a  gentle 
force  to  extract  it,  whilst  iu  this  embrace  Ihe  distance 
can  be  taken  on  the  shaft  of  the  instrument  which  is  to 
guide  you  in  your  subsequent  treatment  and  in  the  intro- 
ilnction  of  tho  goM. 

After  the  canal  has  boon  projierly  cleansed  from  foreign 
matters  creosote  is  applied  to  the  mouth  of  (lie  canal  on 
a  iiiece  of  cotton  rolled  out,  having  such  diameter  as  to 
he  readily  admitted,  leaving  ooe  end  outside  for  conve- 
nience of  extraction,  and  the  cavity  in  the  crown  so 
(arefuUy  stopped  that  oral  fluids  cannot  permeate  it,  I 
]irefer  the  sea  island  cotton  to  floss  silk,  the  latter  being 
tjo  elastic  and  apt  to  be  withdrawn  with  the  instrument 
and  for  the  same  rciison  is  introduced  with  Jess  facility. 

This  dressing  is  allowed  to  remain  from  six  to  twenty- 
four  hours,  ihoformcr  if  treating  abscess,  fistula,  &c.,  when 
much  suppuration  is  going  on,  when  it  is  removed,  the  ca- 
nal made  dry,  and  the  treatment  repented,  until  all  in- 
flammation passes  away  and  no  sensibility  upon  percus- 
sion remains. 
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I  now  feel  at  liberty  to  proceed  with  my  work  of  intro- 
ducing gold  elong  the  canal  to  the  foramen,  and  the 
Eanie  caution  becomes  equally  impoitant  here  as  in  the 
[(reparation  of  the  organ,  not  to  let  any  spiculie  of  gold 
get  beyoJid  the  apex.  I  Bce  no  necessity  as  some  recom- 
mend, of  allowing  a  pellet  of  cotton  containincr  creosote 
to  precede  the  gold,  but  on  the  contrary  is,  I  doubt  not, 
the  cause  of  many  failures.  After  the  canal  is  filled  I 
do  not  proceed  at  once  to  fill  the  crown  and  perhaps  re- 
store the  surface  or  surfaces  and  angles,  preferring  to 
give  tilt  organ  a  little  rest,  after  which  the  crown  is 
properly  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  permanent 
filling,  and  Ibllowing  Dr.  Atkinson  who  is  always  good 
authority,  &1I  difScult  cavities  are  reduced  to  simple  ones. 

We  are  told  it  is  prudent  but  not  necessary  to  give  tho 
organ  rest  aflcr  this  manipulation.  I  declare  it  both 
prudent  and  necessary,  for  however  well  the  primary 
afiectioD  may  have  been  treated,  a  secondary  may  be  de- 
veloped and  all  our  care  will  bring  us  no  reward.  Bight 
here  I  will  eay  a  word  with  regard  to  what  I  deem  the 
most  expeditious  as  well  as  successful  way  of  introducing 
the  gold  along  the  canal.  In  the  first  place  let  your 
instrument  be  nearly  of  the  size  of  the  diameter  of  the 
canal  and  untempered  so  as  to  adaptitself  to  any  change  of 
direction  it  may  assume  other  than  direct  angles,  the  point 
having  a  positive  plane  surface  to  force  the  gold  directly 
to  the  mouth  of  the  canal ;  tear  off"  from  the  strip  folded 
from  No.  4  or  6,  just  the  quantity  as  will  proceed  along  the 
walls  without  condensing  before  it  reaches  the  apex  ; 
your  measurement  will  guide  you  ;  after  this  is  well  con- 
densed anotlier  piece  is  advanced  in  the  same  way  till  the 
canal  is  filled.  The  tooth  should  be  supported  by  gutta 
percha  when  the  crown  is  being  built  out,  or  any  of  its 
surfaces.  It  should  be  used  in  all  cases  of  restoration  of 
the  crown  whether  the  root  hag  been  the  subject  of  treat- 
ment or  not. 

But  suppose  the  patient  consults  you  for  a  tumor  in 
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the  dome  of  the  tirch  ezteodiDg  from  the  foramen  iiicis- 
ivum  backwards  along  the  palatine  suture,  giving  through 
its  attenuated  walla  evidence  of  its  purulent  character. 
Taken  together  with  the  history  of  the  case,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  making  a  correct  diagnosis  and  finding  that  one  or 
more  of  the  incisors  has  been  the  subject  of  an  injudicious 
"  plug;"  that  the  nerve  was  devitalized  in  the  usual  way; 
and  receiving  the  stereotyped  response  "the  doctor  gave 
me  some  medicine  (?)  to  rub  on  my  gum  if  it  got  sore, 
thoagh  he  assured  nte  I  would  not  need  it,  and  the  result 
has  been  that  I  have  suffered  agony  for  days  and  weeks." 
The  "plug"  ia  at  once  removed  and  the  canal  cleared  of  har- 
riers to  the  free  egress  of  pua  ;  tepid  water  is  then  injected 
up  the  canal  taking  care  not  to  throw  it  into  the  already 
distended  sac,  when  the  pus  will  freely  follow  the  escape 
of  the  water,  and  the  tumor  relieve  itself  through  the 
elasticity  of  its  walls.  A  roll  of  cotton,  the  end  of  which 
is  satunitcd  with  creosote  is  then  passed  up  to  the  apex 
and  allowed  to  remain  ;  the  cavity  in  the  crown  is  also 
filled  with  cotton  to  keep  out  foreign  matters.  At  the 
next  sitting  I  inject  the  tumor  with  creosote  and  pur- 
sue the  same  treatment  as  before.  It  is  not  well  to  inject 
more  than  once  in  24  or  36  hours,  and  I  have  never 
found  it  neceswry  to  inject  beyond  the  second  or  third 
(ime. 

Again,  suppose  we  find  in  the  oral  vestibule  a  hang- 
ing pocket  presenting  one  or  more  openings  through 
which  passes,  upon  pressure,  a  cheesy  granulated  sere- 
purulent  secretion?  I  have  just  dismissed  a  case  of 
this  description.  The  patient  a  young  lady,  aet.  18  the 
daughter  of  an  eminent  clergyman,  was  the  subject  of 
mallTeatment  12  months  since;  for  weeks  she  suffered 
agony  till  the  pus  discharged  through  the  mucous 
membrone  in  the  vestibule  over  the  buccal  roots  of  the 
first  superior  left  molar ;  an  adventitious  growth  had 
formed  to  half  the  size  and  shape  of  an  almond,  liav- 
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iog  several  fistulous  openings,  and  upon  pressure  dis- 
cbarged  freetj  a  coDsistent  granulated  pus,  vhich  after- 
wards became  more  fluid. 

The  most  expeditious  and  advisable  method  of  treatmeat 
for  these  compound  cases  is 

1.  Remove  all  obstructions  to  a  free  transmissiou  of 
pus  through  the  dental  canal. 

2.  Clip  away  the  adventitious  ixwketB  with  the  scissors 
taking  care  not  to  extend  the  sac  with  the  forceps 
used  in  the  operation  ;  if  you  do,  joti  will  he  liable  to  cut 
sway  the  mucous  membrane.  The  slight  hemorrhage  is 
easily  controlled  by  the  application  of  one  of  the  solutions 
of  the  salts  ofiron. 

The  further  treatment  will  be  essentially  the  same  as  that 
instituted  above  in  the  case  of  abscess  of  the  arch,  excepting 
that  the  creosote  may  be  thrown  through  the  dental  canal 
along  the  walls  of  the  fistula,  immediately  after  the  excis- 
ion of  the  cul  de  sac. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  fill  the  canal  with  gold  as  soon 
as  sensibility  is  removed  frotu  arounil  the  root  of  the  tooth, 
which  is  indicated  by  percussion,  nud  treating  the  fis- 
tulous opening  externally,  or  leaving  it  to  cure  itself ;  fur 
nature  to  repair  her  own  solutions  of  continuity.  This 
is  objectionable  because  of  the  universal  disposition  ob- 
taining in  fistulous  ducts,  to  heal  from  the  sufKrficies 
to  the  bottom,  unless  you  control  the  granulations.  Now 
suppose  you  have  filled  the  canal  with  care  and  credit  so 
far  as  the  operation  per  ae  is  concerned,  and  union  by  sec- 
ond intention  is  effected  in  the  mucous  and  even  in  the  sub- 
mucous tissue,  you  have  then  admirably  succeeded  in  cov- 
ering up  with  inflammablo  structures  a  slumbering  fire, 
an  explosive  volcano  with  mutterings  and  pains  longing 
to  be  delivered. 

I  had  proiiosed  to  speak  of  two  other  conditions  we  not 
unfrequently  find,  but  lliis  paper  is  already  too  long, 
and    I   wonld    prefer   le-arning   from    another   far    more 
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competent  to   iDstruct,  the    treatmeot   adapted   to  their 
pathology. 


ARTICLE  III. 

Dental  Education.     No.  2. 

By  Professor  Austes. 


Ik  the  first  paper  of  this  serieB,  it  was  shown,  hriefly — 
that  education  was  something  more  than  mere  instruction : 
that  it  implied  the  co-operation  of  the  student  and  demand- 
ed a  measure  of  talent  and  industry  in  the  taught,  as  well 
iis  in  the  teacher  ;  and  that  professional  education  could 
not  he  effective  without  preparatory  mental  training. 
Hence  thedefinition  given.  "The  selection  and  preparation 
of  professional  material,"  The  importanceof  selection,  as 
preliminary  to  the  education  of  students  has  been  shown 
and  in  the  next  paper  some  of  the  methods  of  education 
vill  be  considered.  It  is  proposed  at  present  to  inquire 
ioto  the  means  taken  by  a  profession  to  discriminate  be- 
tween its  members  :  also  the  object  and  wisdom  of  such 
discrimination. 

It  is  scarcely  consistent  witb  American  ideas  of  liberty 
to  forbid  any  one  the  practice  of  any  profession  he  may 
fancy  himself  equal  to.  In  the  absence  of  governmental 
restrictions,  the  professions  must  depend,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  standard,  upon  the  carefulness  with 
which  they  recognize  the  claims  of  membership.  To  this 
ead  societies,  associations  and  colleges  are  established, 
laying  down  the  conditions  upon  which,  respectively, 
they  are  willing  to  acknowledge  "fraternity  and  equal- 
ity" and  most  of  them  issuing  certificates  ofsuch  acknowl- 
edgment—termed diplomas.  Such  diplomas  have  a  value 
purely  relative  ;  and  the  letters,  which  they  permit  one  to 
affix  to  his  name,  have  no  significance,  apart  from  the  body 
which  grants  the  permission. 
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Aesocintions  ibr  mutual  improvement  are  valuable 
as  educational  instruments;  but  tlieir  diplomas  have 
no  meaning  except  as  certificates  of  membership,  unless 
tltey  are  based  upon  examination:  or  unless  they  are 
given  in  unsought  acknowledgment  of  talent  and  po- 
sition. Diplomas  of  this  class  measure  the  judgment 
of  the  grantors  iu  the  selection,  not  the  preparation  of 
professional  material. 

Such  associations  have  doubtless  a  right  to  establish  the 
cooditions  upon  which  they  will  pronounce  men  worthy 
of  their  honors.  The  worth  of  the  honor  is  quite  another 
iiuestion.  One  might  be  justly  proud  if  elected  "  Corres- 
ponding Member"  of  the  French  Academy  :  yet  not  care 
to  boast  of  an  F.  C.  S.  granted  by  some  ohseqious,  patron- 
seeking,  mushroom  society.  An  L.  L.  D.  should  imply- 
in  its  possessor  a  decent  regard  for,  and  a  very  thorough 
knowledge  of,  law  :  but  what  significance  can  these  letters 
have  when  affixed  by  a  sycophantic  institution  to  some 
Bombastes  Fnrioso,  who  notoriously  tramples  upon  every 
law,  human  and  Divine  ! 

We  have  here  tioo  classes  of  diplomas.  One,  a  simple 
certificate  of  membership,  implying  that  its  possessor  is 
desirous  to  benefit  himself  by  interchange  of  ideas  ;  com- 
municating, it  may  be  hoped,  as  freely  as  ho  receives. 
Such  diploma  has  a  value,  as  distinguishing  a  man  from 
that  unprogressive  class,  which  thinks  it  has  nothing  to 
learn  and  keeps  what  it  knows  to  itself.  It  is  evidence  of 
one  step  taken  in  education  and  progress.  As  an  evi- 
dence of  professional  ability  it  is  absolutely  worthless. 
The  OTHER  assorts  for  its  owner  the  possession  of  superior 
qualification.  This  assertion  rests  for  its  value  upon  the 
consciencious  truthfulness  and  professional  knowledge 
and  acumen  of  the  examining  body.  Hence,  such  diplo- 
mas have  values  of  extreme  diversity,  according  to  the 
sources  whence  they  issue. 
A  TQIBD  class  of  diplomas  is  the  award  of  some  teacher 
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or  body  of  teachers.  It  certifiea  that  the  person  named 
therein  has  creditably  passed  examination,  after  a  pre- 
scribed course  of  study  and  practice,  such  as,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  teacher  or  teachers,  is  sufficient  to  warrant 
admission  into  the  professional  ranks.  The  teacher  as- 
sures the  profession  and  the  community  that  the  student 
has  for  a  specified  time  been  engaged  in  study,  and  has 
given  satisfactory  eyidence  that  he  has  made  diligent  use 
iif  his  time.  These  diplomas  have  also  values  widely 
different,  according  to  the  estimation  in  which  their  gran- 
tors are  held.  They  have  a  character  wholly  different 
from  the  two  Urst,  and  should  hear  upon  their  face  some 
mnrk  of  this  distinction.  In  their  influence  upon  profes- 
sional advancement  they  are  hy  far  the  most  important, 
and  the  persons  or  associat  ons  conferring  them  should  be 
careful  how  they  mar  their  influence,  or  create  confused 
ideas  of  their  true  charactir,  by  conferring  degrees  of  any 
other  kind. 

Pursuing  the  analysis  further,  these  three  classes  may 
be  embraced  under  two  divisions.  1st. — Complimen- 
tary acknowledgment  of  merit.  2nd. — Certificate  of 
the  faithful  pursuance  of  a  certain  course  of  professional 
study. 

The  first  class  may,  in  the  comparatively  new  profes- 
sion of  Dentistry,  be  considered  as  a  well  earned  tribute 
to  its  pioneers.  Also,  if  charily  and  judiciously  conferred 
upon  acknowledged  high  skill  and  ability,  or  for  distin- 
guished service,  it  may  be  useful  as  an  incentive  to  active 
genius  in  the  rising  generation.  It  should  be  so  wholly 
different  from  the  second  class  as  by  no  possibility  to  be 
confounded  with  it :  but  rather  become  an  object  of  am- 
bition to  those  who  hold  the  latter.  If  it  convey  a  title, 
or  add  initials,  these  should  he  distinctive  and  the  parch- 
ment itself  should  present  a  widely  different  appearance. 

It  may  be  very  philosophical  to  despise  titles  and  speak 
contemptiously  of  "bits  of  colorei'  ribbon."  The  fact 
remains  that  appreciation  of  worth  is  very  sweet  to  the 
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Triseet  and  greatest,  and  its  tokens  are  highly  esteemed. 
It  is  only  when  we  seek  tlie  title  or  ribbons  without  pos- 
sessing the  worth,  that  we  become  justly  the  butt  of  the 
philosophers.  And  when  conferred  indiscriminately  or 
profusely  they  are  emphatically  "  empty  letters  and  bits 
of  silk,"  not  worth  the  acceptance  of  any  sensible  man. 
Specially  contemptible  are  such  honors,  when  confered  by 
any  literary  or  professional  institution,  with  a  view  to 
■ecurc  influe.-ce,  or  lift  itself  into  notoriety. 

Honorary  Diplomas,  medals  or  ribbons  are  worthy  ob- 
jects of  ambition  in  proportion  to  their  value,  which  de- 
pends solely  upon  the  grantor.  Knighthood  is  most  prized 
when  coming  from  that  monarch,  who  ia  chary  in  giving, 
with  his  sword,  the  stroke  of  honor.  Social  distinctions, 
marked  by  garters  and  ribbons,  are  always  prized,  when 
coming  from  "majesty,"  the  fountain  of  social  honor. 
But  when  a  professioonl  man  exhibits  his  array  of  gold 
snuff-boxes,  diamond  rings  and  medals,  the  gifts  of  crown- 
ed heads,  in  evidence  of  his  professional  skill,  we  say,  with 
theolcl  painter  "nesutor supra crepidem."  Yet  Victoria's 
gratpfiil  memento  for  tho  relief  of  a  tonth-achc  is  worth  even 
more,  as  a  token  of  merit,  than  the  Diplomas  of  Institutions, 
which  confer  tho  same  to  gain  prestige  or  popularity. 

There  is  a  third  kind  of  diploma  conferred  by  some  col- 
leges upon  "examination''  of  Dentists,  who  have  been  in 
|iiacticefora  certain  number  of  years.  It  is  neither  thcaward 
of  distinguished  merit  nor  the  certificate  of  the  well  drilled 
tyro.  It  gives  noueof  theeclatof  an  honorary  degree,  and 
it  robs  the  student's  degree  of  its  meaning,  by  being  con- 
founded therewith.  Its  occiisionul  occurrence,  under  pe- 
culiar circumstances  may  be  perhaps  excused  or  palliated. 
Its  adoption,  as  a  principle,  by  any  Institution,  should  be 
deplored,  as  tending  to  foster  in  the  prolession  an  unworthy 
craving  after  title  for  title  sake. 

If  this  degree  is  judicious  the  plan  cannot  be  too  uni- 
versally carried  out.  Now  let  every  Medical  school  adver- 
tize for  candidates,  who  are  willing,  without  pursuing  a 
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gpecified  curriculum  of  etudy,  to  nndergo  the  ordeal  of  ex- 
aininatioD,  as  severe  as  the  average  of  such  trials  hj  medical 
Faculties — the  only  requisite  being  that  they  shall  have 
practiced  mediciue  for  a  certain  term  of  years — how,  or 
where,  or  upoa  wliat  principle  it  matters  not,  if  only  the 
momentous  questions  crowded  into  a  few  hours  examina- 
tion are  satisfactorily  auswcrcd.  There  is  not  a  high  med- 
ical authority  ia  the  country,  but  would  prouounce  this 
step  a  retrograde  movement,  most  injurious  to  the  cause  of 
medical  education.  That  there  are  so  many  inferior  med- 
ical schools  ;  that  the  majority  of  medical  graduates  should 
tremble  before  a  board  of  Army  and  Navy  Examiners ; 
that  we  trnst  the  lives  of  our  wives  and  children  to  prac- 
titioners, who  would  not  be  considered  competent  to  at- 
tend soldiers  and  sailors  :  that  most  Prussian  graduates, 
jnst  out  of  the  schools,  have  a  better  knowledge  of  the  the- 
ory and  practice  of  medicine  than  many  of  our  medical 
Professors  is  all  bad  enough,  without  converting  a  hoat  of 
charlatans  into  Doctors  of  Medicine  by  the  magic  wand  of 
a  brief  examination. 

If  bad  in  Medicine,  the  scheme  is  bad  also  in  Dentistry; 
although  the  position  of  the  two,  relative  to  titles  and  col- 
legos  is  different.  The  untitled  physician  ranks  with  char- 
latans ;  for  within  the  memory  of  this  generation,  gradu- 
ation in  some  school  has  been  universally  regarded  as  an 
i^sential  pre-requiaite  to  honorable  practice.  But  the  old- 
est (Baltimore)  Dental  College  dates  back  only  to  1840. 
The  physician  who  can  show  no  diploma  looses  caste,  be- 
cause of  the  inference  (wrong  only  in  a  few  exceptional 
cases)  that  he  lias  not  used  all  available  means  of  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  his  profession.  But  no  dentist  30  years 
ago  had  any  dental  title  ;  comparatively  few  had  a  medi- 
cal degree.  The  profession  was  imperiectly  organized  and 
its  terms  of  initiation  vague.  This  class  of  dentists  hold 
their  reputation  independent  of  any  dental  diplomas.  Some 
among  them  may  have  accepted  Honorary  degrees  ;  but 
the  remainder   lose  no  caste  by  the  absence  of  a  kind  of 
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ilegree,  which,  if  universal,  is  no  longer  honorary.  These 
SENIOR  members  of  the  profession  compromise  the  dignity 
of  their  position,  when  they  seek  the  honors  granted  by 
Dental  Colleges. 

The  same  remarks  apply  with  nearly  equal  force  to  all 
dentists  in  practice  during  the  ten  years  (1840 — 1850) 
when  collegiate  training  was  contending  for  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  its  necessity.  Of  this  second  class,  many, 
after  years  of  practice,  attended  lectures  in  dental  col- 
leges. Their  titles  are  an  honorable  evidence  of  their 
earnestness  in  the  pursuit  of  professional  knowledge  :  yet 
no  occasion  of  repruach  to  those  who  did  not  feel  this  ne- 
cessity. Whilst  the  first  classareabovethebenefit  of  the 
diploma,  the  second  class  may  rightly  hold  themselves 
indifferent  to  it. 

Of  a  third  class — those  entering  the  profession,  (1850 — 
SO)  when  the  number  of  colleges  had  increased,  and  their 
importance  very  generally  acknowleged — it  may  still  be 
said,  absence  of  title  is  no  disgrace.  But  from  this  point 
let  the  lines  be  drawn  :  for  the  purpose  of  fairly  testing 
most  important  questions  of  dental  education,  and  not  in 
any  spirit  ot  rivalry  or  disparagement. 

Let  the  D.D.S.  mark  the  practitioner,  of  whose  training 
one  or  two  sessions  in  dental  colleges  has  formed  an  essen- 
tial part.  Let  the  M.D.  mark  those  who  have  studied 
dentistry  as  a  medical  specialty  ;  and  Kt  the  absence  of 
title  mark  those,  who  are  content  with  the  experience 
gained  ia  an  ofiiee.  Let  each  preserve  its  distinct  insignia 
and  neither  seek  to  borrow  the  badge  of  the  others. 

When  the  profession  and  community  shall  have  decided 
that  any  one  of  these  systems,  say  the  collegiate,  is  the 
best  and  should  farm  an  essential  part  of  dental  education, 
then  may  the  medical  law  be  applied  and  all  untitled  prnc- 
/titioners  be  ostracised. 

Meanwhile  let  dental  colleges  refuse  the  degree  to  nil 
who  do  not  actually  receive  instruction  within  their  walls. 
Let  them  be  restricted  to  their  specific  duty — the  education 
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of  students  ;  doing  this  in  tho  best  potisible  manner,  luing 
tlicir  (liplomn  dimply  nntl  Kdtcly  oh  an  evidence  of  that  tact ; 
and  leiiTiug  to  the  future  nil  tIectBinns  na  to  the  flnperiority 
of  (lieir  teaching.  Ueeil  in  this  wny,  the  diploma  has  a 
very  iinportAnt  significAnco,  assuring  a  luoro  upccdy  solu- 
tiou  of  the  edncationnl  iiroMom. 

When  a  college  »\mls  this,  its  proper  sphere  of  action  and 
tits  as  Judge  upon  dental  practitioners,  not  its  students,  it 
nrauses  niiscrahle  jealousiesj  robs  its  own  diplmua  of  its 
true  import  and  takes  from  the  regular  stuilent  a  laudable 
incentive.  It  may  thus  wiilen  its  circle  of  active  patrons 
and  increase  its  list  otsttuK'nte  and  grailimtes.  But  whilst 
apparently  making  the  collegiate  system  more  popular,  it 
brings  it  into  disfavour  with  a  large  class  of  best  practi- 
tioacre,  who  deem  it  an  iiisutferable  arrogance  in  any  col- 
legiate faculty  to  cast  this  implied  elur  upon  their  [irofes- 
Hiunal  position.  For  as  matter  of  course,  ifthe  seal  of  this 
examining  body  gives  edaf,  its  absence  is  a  reproach. 
Differing  essentialy  in  this  rLUpect  from  the  student's  di- 
ploma and  the  honorary  degree,  it  becomes  a  mischievous 
source  of  ill  feeling,  calculated  to  bring  all  diplomas  into 
disrepute. 

A  society  may  with  propriety  issue  its  certificates  of 
membership.  An  association  may  adopt  foriUB  of  exami- 
nation to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  nnwurihy  members. 
A  college  may  issue  its  certifioitcs  of  faithful  attendance 
upon  prescribed  courses  of  study.  They  may  all  occasion- 
ally compliment  talent  and  skill  by  parchment  or  medal. 
These  are  legitimateexercisea  of  privilege;  but  when  anyone 
of  them  calls  upon  the  professiou  at  largo  to  present  them- 
Klvea  "  for  examination,"  it  provokes  inquiry  into  the  pe- 
caliar  attributes  of  this  professional  Supreme  Court,  by 
whose  decisions  they  are  to  stand  or  fall.  If  a  congress 
of  dentists  should  meet  and  appoint  a  committee  of  exam- 
miners,  tbcy  might  fuvard  a  diploma  which  would  serve  as 
B  sort  of  "  standard  measure :  "  but  the  attempt  of  any  self- 
chosen  board  of  review  to  apply  such  a  standard  will  ho 
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resisted.  It  is  an  injustice  to  the  cause  of  education  to 
connect  it  in  any  way  with  such  unwarrantable  assumption 
of  sui>eriority.  Earnestly  protesting  aeainst  such  a  com- 
hination,  as  being  opposed  to  the  true  aim  of  dental  edu- 
cation, we  pass  to  the  consideration  of  some  of  its  methods 
and  instnimouts. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


ARTICLE  IV. 
Dentistry  as  a  Fine  Art. 


By  Norman  W.  KinqsleYj  Professor  of  Dental  Art  and 
Meclianism,  in  the  New  York  College  of  Dentistry. 

Our  last  two  articles,  as  the  reader  will  remember,  were 
devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  forms  of  teeth  and  their 
arrangement  in  the  arch,  with  sole  reference  to  their  beauty 
and  natural  appearance. 

Those  considerations,  important  in  tbemseWes,  are  rel- 
atively of  far  less  consequence  in  an  artistic  sense,  than 
the  subject  of  the  present  paper. 

The  peculiar  form  and  position  of  each  tooth  is  of  minor 
importance  compared  with  the  contour  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem in  its  relation  to  the  external  features. 

The  form  of  each  tooth  may  be  all  that  art  requires ; 
the  color  and  arrangement,  of  the  most  deceptive  charac- 
ter ;  the  mechanical  execution,  superior  ;  and  yet  if  the 
original  expression  of  the  features  is  not  restored,  or  one 
equally  pleasing  substituted,  the  whole  contrivance  as  s 
work  of  high  art  is  a  failure. 

The  highest  attainment  of  mechanical  skill,  is  not  in- 
compatible with  the  requirements  of  art. 

All  that  good  taste  suggests,  can  be  obtained  without 
the  violation  of  mechanical  laws. 

A  thorough  mastery  of  the  mechanics,  is  the  best  foun- 
dation for  the  art.  The  mechanical  and  the  artistic  are 
so  intimately  related  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  all 
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the  essential  conditioDH  of  art  from  their  association  with 
mechanical  skill. 

But  as  mechaDtcul  excellence  ranks  below  artistic,  it  is 
not  uDcommon  to  find  the  requirements  of  the  former  only, 
fulfilled.  This  article  therefore,  like  those  preceeding, 
pre-supposes  that  in  making  an  artificial  denture,  all  that 
mechanical  skill  can  perform,  has  been,  or  will  be  accom- 
plished. 

Id  the  sculptor's  art,  every  excellence  desired  in  the  fin- 
ished marble,  must  be  wrought  out  in  the  plastic  clay ; 
every  thought  which  form  or  feature  is  required  to  express 
must  provided  for  in  this  model. 

Id  our  art  all  this,  is  also  done  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  process.  The  final  appearance  must  be  determined 
in  the  easily  wrought  model  at  the  time  that,  what  is 
technically  called  "  the  bite"  is  taken. 

It  matters  not  of  what  material  the  plate,  or  base  of 
rapport  be  made  ;  gold,  platina  or  gutta  percha,  the  same 
process  of  ascertaining  the  length,  breadth  and  fulness 
must  be  prosecuted.  This  is  the  most  trying  and  critical 
point  in  the  artistic  construction  of  the  piece.  On  this 
model  we  may  well  devote  anxious  thought  and  study. 
Here  we  concentrate  all  our  resources ;  display  our 
koowledge,  taste  and  judgement  and  proportionate  with 
this  exercise  will  be  our  success. 

The  moulding  of  fuces  into  an  ideal  form  is  not  alone 
the  work  of  the  sculptor,  neither  is  the  only  material  in- 
animate clay.  The  living  subject  in  the  hands  of  the 
dentist  may  often  be  changed  by  his  skillful  art  from 
repulsive  deformity  into  beauty  and  loveliness.  Not  only 
may  the  organs  of  mastication  be  replaced,  together  with 
the  charm  which,  (when  well  formed)  their  presence 
always  gives ;  but  haggard  and  sunken  cheeks  may  be 
made  young  again,  lips  contracted  and  expressionless 
from  want  of  support  may  be  arched  and  made  full,  a 
chin  whose  character  has  been  destroyed  by  an  alteration 
in  the  associated  features  will  have  its  character  restored 
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the  mouth  will  again  receive  the  power  of  becoming  elo- 
quent and  even  the  noac  will  share  in  this  pleasing  trans- 
formation . 

TliUH  nose,  cheeks,  mouth  and  chm,  may  he  modeled 
over,  and  again  made  to  approach  the  divine. 

It  is  not  the  insertion  of  teeth,  however  beautifully 
formed,  that  will  work  this  revolution.  The  most  perfect 
substitutes  ever  conceived  may  be  so  ill-adapted  as  to 
increase  the  deformity  and  cause  an  expression  at  variance 
with  the  character  and  a  lasting  libel  upon  it. 

The  alveolar  processes  which  supported  the  muscles  of 
the  face  and  thus  contributed  to  its  expression  ;  now  was- 
ted and  gone,  must  have  a  substitute  and  no  unskillful 
hand  is  required  to  model  up  this  form. 

In  re-modeling  this  living  face  all  the  resources  of  ideal 
art  should  be  at  our  command.  The  esthetic  sense  should 
be  cultivated  by  a  familiarity  with  the  best  productions  of 
art  in  all  ages,  together  with  a  knowledge  of  the  feelings 
and  motives  which  prompted  their  production. 

It  was  a  favorite  effort  with  the  Greek  sculptors  to  rep- 
resent man  deified.  In  the  form  and  expression  of  their 
gods  they  rejected  as  far  as  possible  the  grosser  characters 
of  the  human  countenance.  Their  deities  were  built  upon 
the  human  mould,  for  the  finite  mind  can  have  no  higher 
conception  of  a  form  possessing  moral  and  intellectual 
attributes,  than  that,  which  the  Great  Creator  has  given 
to  his  noblest  work,  man. 

To  idealize  this  head  therefore,  and  give  it  the  attri- 
butes of  the  divine,  unclouded  by  human  infirmities  con- 
stituted the  highest  exercise  of  their  talents. 

By  what  process  of  reasoning  this  was  accomplished 
will  be  most  interesting  to  note. 

It  has  been  maintained  by  some  that  this  can  only  be 
the  result  of  long  acquaintance  with  the  human  face, 
until  the  artist  has  acquired  that  good  taste  and  judge- 
ment which  enables  him  to  select  from  a  variety  of  indi- 
viduals and  combine  in  one  representation,  a  cuUection  of 
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beauties.  This  would  certainly  produce  iin  ideal  head  of 
great  physical  beauty  ;  one  probably  never  seei>  in  nature 
3Q(1  yet  it  ia  difRcnlt  to  see  why  it  should  lay  any  just  claiiuy 
to  the  divine.  It  may  be  extra-human  but  not  euper-hu- 
man- 

There  can  be  no  conception  of  the  divine. 

Wincklemau  thought  he  recognized  in  the  Greek  gods 
certain  of  the  nobler  features  of  the  animal  creation,  indi- 
cating that  they  invested  their  deities  with  those  attributes 
of  the  animals  which  they  most  feared. 

There  is  a.  coloring  of  probability  in  this,  as  we  know  it 
was  a  fHTorite  idea  of  many  heathen  nations  to  enshrine 
their  deities  in  the  forms  of  animals. 

Winckleman's  idea  of  the  Greek  seems  to  boa  refinement 
of  the  pagan,  in  the  endowment  of  the  countenance  of  man 
with  the  attributes  of  the  animal.  He  instances  the  head 
of  Jupiter,  in  which  he  sees  the  forehead  of  the  lion. 

But  Sir  Cliarles  Bell  gives  what  seems  a  more  rational 
theory  of  the  perfection  of  the  Greek  statue. 

It  was  not  found  in  the  combination  of  individual  beau- 
ties however  excellent ;  not  in  actual  expression,  since  in 
many  cases  the  gods  were  representeuted  as  superior  to  the 
emotions  of  the  human  heart  and  in  the  majesty  of  repose  ; 
not  in  adopting  from  the  animal  anything  that  was  not 
common  to  man  ;  but,  in  the  exaggeration  of  those  attri- 
butes which  are  purely  human. 

Hence,  by  observation  wo  may  discover  how  the  exces- 
sive developement  of  certain  features  degrades  and  beauti- 
fies the  human  countenance,  and  vice  versa  how  we  may 
improve  and  ennoble  it. 

For  example  let  us  take  those  features  or  organs  that 
arc  common  to  man  and  beast.  Beginning  with  sucb  teeth 
as  are  exposed  to  view  ;  exaggerate  the  incisors,  and  wc 
have  the  teeth,  appearance  and  expressive  of  the  gram- 
inivorous  animal. 

Enlarge  and  make  prominent  the  canine  teeth  and  the 
ftizing  and  tearing  propensities  of  the  carnivorous  animal 
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are  developed ;  give  undue  breadth  to  the  jaws  and 
strength  to  the  masticating  apparatus  and  we  have  the 
face  of  a  lion  ;  increase  the  size  and  action  of  the  levator 
muscles  of  the  upper  lip  and  we  have  the  snarling  and 
irascible  expression  of  the  tiger  ;  give  undue  prominence 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  face  ;  the  intellectual  character  is 
degraded  ;  the  animal  predominates. 

Reverse  now  these  suppositious,  modifying  and  soften- 
ing all  these  features  to  the  minimum  consistent  with  their 
nature  and  uses ;  add  to  these  the  featuius  and  develop 
such  attributes  of  the  man  as  he  does  not  hold  in  common 
with  the  animal,  and  the  face  approaches  the  most  exalted 
human  idea  of  the  divine. 

Form  the  mouth  therefore  with  a  view  to  the  intellectual 
exercise  of  speaking  rather  than  for  the  gratification  uf  the 
animal  passion  of  feeding.  Strengthen  those  facial  mus- 
cles which  are  not  found  in  the  brute ;  whose  sole  object  is 
human  expression.  Let  the  base  be  sustained  by  a  well 
developed  chin  ;  crown  the  whole  with  the  sign  of  intel- 
lect, a  full  forehead  approaching  to  the  perpendicular  line 
of  the  face,  and  the  human  countenance  becomes  disting- 
uished from  the  brute. 

Some  Physiognomists  have  carried  this  doctrine  so  for  as 
to  affirm  that  any  resemblance  lo  the  brute  in  the  human 
countenance  implies  degradation  of  cliarRCter,  and  profess 
to  diHcnver  in  the  man  such  characterintics  ol  the  animal  as 
some  particular  feature  or  his  whole  countenance  suggests, 
Bnt  this  can  hardly  be  true,  for  when  we  come  to  analyze 
the  cause  of  those  impressions  we  find  that  it  is  not,  that 
any  particular  feature,  or  that  the  whole  countenance,  is,  in 
form,  strictly  a  likeness  of  the  brute,  but  rather,  that  by 
the  operation  of  the  fancy  alone,  the  animal  is  suggested. 
It  is  this  association  of  a  human  feature  with  the  func- 
tion of  the  brute  which  implies  degradation. 

This  associating  power  of  the  mind  constantly  influences 
our  opinions. 
In    the    abundant  caricatures  of  public  men  of  the 
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preseDt  day  we  sec  this  verified.  The  skillful  artist 
will  take  tlio  must  intellectual  of  faces  and  suggest  the 
animal  with  but  few  strokes  of  his  i/cncil,  and  without 
destroying  the  likeuesa.  If  a  leature  be  exaggerated 
whose  function  he  allied  to  intellect,  we  ennoble  and  dig- 
nify it ;  but  the  exaggcratiou  of  an  organ  whose  function 
is  purely  animal  degrades  it,  aud  it  is  incompatible  with 
the  superiority  of  the  human  coimtenance. 

Of  Beauty  in  the  abstract,  writers  on  art  have  been  able 
to  affirm  only,  that  it  is  the  reverse  of  deformity. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  held,  that  every  face  had  in  it  the 
elements  of  beauty,  and  that  to  attain  that  beauty,  it  was 
but  necessary  to  soften  some  of  the  features,  without  des- 
troying the  likeness.  While  this  may  be  true  of  a  picture  or 
a  statue  it  is  manifest  that  the  doctrine  cannot  be  ajipUcd 
to  any  extent  to  the  living  subject.  Beauty  in  the  human 
countenance  is  of  two  distinct  characters ; — beauty  of  form, 
and  beauty  of  expression. 

The  former  is  cold,  mathematical,  uncompromising  ;  the 
latter  living,  animated,  divine.  The  former  is  preileter- 
mined  and  hereditary,  governed  by  laws  beyond  our  con- 
trol ;  the  latter  is  the  fruit  of  the  affections,  the  creation  of 
ourselves. 

The  bones  of  the  head  determine  its  shape  and  in  the 
normal  adult  admit  of  no  modification.  The  muscles  of 
the  face  govern  the  expression,  and  this  beauty,  an  ema- 
nation of  the  soul,  may  be  cultivated  without  limit. 

As  the  soul  is  nobler  than  the  body,  so  beauty  of  expres- 
sion transcends  that  of  mere  shape. 

As  all  our  jaculties  developc  with  their  exercise,  so  must 
the  constant  influence  of  tbe  affections  modify  the  expres- 
sion and  spiritualize  every  face. 

Thus  over  the  homeliest  of  features,  judged  merely  by 
physical  types,  may  he  hung  a  veil  of  spiritual  beauty 
vhich  transfigures  the  physical,  and  compels  all  who  be- 
tiuld  the  purified  and  irradiated  face^  to  acknowledge  in  it 
a.  beauty  not  born  of  the  dust,  out  of  which  the  perishable 
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body  is  made,  but  of  that  divine  essence  which  constitutes 
the  immortal  Soul. 

There  is  a  doctrine  advanced  by  phrenologists j  that  the 
configuration  of  the  head  undergoes  a  change  under  the 
protracted  influence  of  the  emotions,  and  the  developement 
of  the  mental  faculties  ;  not  alone  that  the  expression  of 
the  face  may  be  permanently  altered,  but  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  all  the  nobler  faculties  will  work  a  transformation 
in  the  brain  case ;  in  the  very  bones  tliemselves  ;  while 
per  conira,  an  abandonment  to  all  the  baser  passions  will 
increase  its  brutal  character.  These  results  will  unques- 
tionably be  exhibited  in  the  eTpression  of  the  iace,  but  its 
configuration  as  determined  by  the  bones  remains  Bubstan- 
tially  true  to  its  type  through  life. 

If  any  modification  takes  place  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
transform  an  ugly  feature  into  one  of  beauty. 

The  frequent  illustration  of  the  agefl  couple  living 
together  in  harmony  until  their  habits,  actions,  voices,  and 
looks  correspond,  proves  nothing  for  feature,  but  all  for 
expression. 

As  the  hones  of  the  face  determine  its  type,  and  as  beauty 
in  the  form  is  dependent  upon  their  shape ;  observation 
teaches  us  that  in  a  vast  majority  of  the  human  species, 
this  beauty  in  all  the  features  is  unattainable  by  the  adult 
in  his  normal  state. 

In  the  growth  of  the  face,  as  we  have  seen,  the  excessive 
dcvelopement  of  the  jaws,  alveolar  processes  and  teeth, 
contributes  more  to  the  brutal  aspect  of  the  countenance 
than  the  exaggeration  of  any  other  feature. 

Judged  by  any  standard  of  physical  beauty,  great  depth 
of  fiice  from  thv  nose  to  the  chin  is  a  deformity.  Protru- 
ding jaws  and  prominent  teeth,  with  lips  that  find  diffi- 
culty in  covering  them,  is  still  worse ;  a  receding  lower 
jaw  and  chin  is  lacking  in  dignity,  while  a  full  lower  jaw 
aud  retreating  upper  lip,  takes  from  the  mouth  its  intellec- 
tual character. 

In  a  narrow  jaw  with  two  prominent  front  teeth,  we  see 
the  rat-iiko  look  of  the  rodentia. 
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In  the  mouth  nnd  its  immediate  8urrouii<)ing8,  caricn- 
turists  find  the  greatest  scope  for  their  pencils. 

When  Michael  Angelo  in  his  great  picture  of  the  Last 
Judgment,  portrayed  demons,  he  enlarged  and  ex[>OHed 
the  canine  teeth,  and  gave  the  savage  and  ferocious  look 
nf  the  tiger,  an  expression  too,  not  at  all  at  ranance  vith 
human  physiognomy. 

These  phases  of  man's  countenance  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  are  within  the  daily  observatiea  of  almost  every 
indivklual. 

When  these  things  occur  in  the  child,  or  when  the  loss 
of  the  teeth  nnd  alveolar  processes  supervene  in  the  adult, 
the  singular  privilege  is  granted  to  the  dentist,  not  only 
of  redeeming  that  which  is  wnnting,  but  in  very  many  in- 
stances of  attaining  that  which  is  artistically  superior. 
The  present  advanced  stage  of  Dental  Science  and  Art, 
furnishes  al^nndant  means  to  measurably  correct  most  of 
iheee  deformities. 

In  the  child  often  or  a  dozen  years  of  age,  the  alveolar 
procesfies,  and  the  consequent  position  of  the  teeth,  may 
lie  moulded  into  almost  any  desirable  form,  and  the 
whole  contour  of  the  lower  part  of  the  face  changed. 

The  ability  and  good  taste  required  of  the  dentist  in 
practicing  these  higher  branches  of  his  art,  must  be 
ibunded  on  a  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  muscles 
of  the  face,  their  functions,  and  the  philosophy  of  their 
outward  manifestations. 

It  \s  all-important  in  any  attempt  at  restoration,  that 
the  muscles  have  free  play. 

Nothing  is  more  palpably  opposed  to  expression,  than 
constraint.  Hence  it  is  often  the  cose  in  our  art  that  a 
decided  improvement  may  be  made  in  the  form  of  a  feature 
but  its  most  pleasing  expression  is  destroyed. 
.  A  niiturally  retreating  upper  lip  may  be  filled  out  and 
its  beauty  greatly  enhanced,  when  simply  its  ehaiie  is  con- 
templated, but  the  graceful  action  of  its  muscles  is  inter- 
fered with  and  the  nobler  and  more  important  beauty  of 
expression  is  sacrificed.  20 
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ExpTcesion  is  tben,  of  paramount  consequence. 

In  tliiH  exhibition  of  the  emotions  upon  the  human  coiin- 
tenance  alt  the  muscles  connected  with  the  orbicularis  oria, 
are  muscles  of  expression,  and  ttome  of  them  seem  to  hare 
no  other  office. 

Sir  Charlee  Bell,  says,  "The  character  of  human  ex- 
pression in  the  month  is  given  by  the  triangvlaria  oiia  or 
depressor  angvli  oris,  a  muscle  which  I  have  not  found  in 
any  of  the  lower  animals.  I  believe  it  to  be  peculiar  to 
man  and  I  can  assign  no  other  use  for  it  than  that  which 
belongs  to  expression" 

"  The /Wanjpi/am  oris  arises  from  the  base  of  the  lower 
jaw  and  passes  up  to  be  inserted  with  the  converging  fibres 
of  almost  alt  the  muscles  of  the  side  of  the  face,  into  the 
corner  of  the  mouth  ;  it  produces  that  arching  of  the  Hp  so 
expressive  of  contempt,  hatred,  jealousy ;  and  in  combi- 
oation  with  the  elevator  of  the  under  lip  or  Superbus  and 
the  orbictdaria,  it  has  a  larger  share  than  any  other  muscle 
in  producing  the  infinite  variety  of  motions  in  the  mouth 
expressive  of  sentiment." 

"  In  speaking  there  is  much  motion  to  the  lower  lip  ; 
consequently  much  activity  in  the  muscles  which  form  the 
fulness  of  the  chin,  yet  a  remarkable  variety  is  produced 
in  the  lines  which  mark  the  features  about  the  upper  lip, 
by  the  play  of  the  different  muscles  which  converge  to  the 
mouth  from  the  margins  of  the  orbiU." 

The  levator  muscles  of  the  upper  lip,  produce  at  times 
the  finest  action  ever  witnessed  about  the  mouth. 

We  are  so  familiar  with  these  exhibitions  that  they  pass 
unnoticed,  yet  if  we  were  to  try  the  experiment  of  reversing 
faces  in  our  observation  we  should  be  struck  witli  the 
wonderful  activity  of  the  human  countenance. 

!N^one  of  these  muscles  are  directly  concerned  in  the  ex- 
pression of  the  meaner  passions  which  govern  the  brute. 

The  office  of  the  Zygomatic  combined  with  the  Bucci- 
nator is  chiefiy  to  raise  and  retract  the  angle  of  the  mouth . 

These  muscles  which  are  common  to  man,  and  the  car- 
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aivan  have  mach  the  same  effect  when  in  action.  If 
therefore  when  the  lip  is  raised  hy  them,  a  long,  promi- 
nent, and  pointed  canino  tooth  is  exposed  to  view,  a  snarl- 
iog  expression  is  given,  snggestivo  of  the  malignant  pas- 
glonB. 

Expression  is  not  the  result:  of  the'  Hctic'A  Of  a'tij  single 
mnscle,  hut  rather  of  the  coitfbtfa^  Action  of  the  aggre- 
gate:  and,  riof  altogether  hy  t6eifr'contrec:7(in';  hutfhy-ljie- 
tension  of  some, 'anidi'elaxattoti'iif  others. 

As  the  natural  todes  of 'tht)-v(HCf!f»re  univerBallT"  iii>ders-  - 
stood  without  respect- lo-iqie^ch,'  so  ilo  the"m6Tententa  of 
the  features  appeal  directly  to  all ;  like  the  hrand  of  Cfun, 
the  heart  is  indelihly  stamped  upon  the  countenance,  and 
its  emotions  are  read  in  a  language  which  needs  no  inter- 
preter. 

(To  be  Continned.) 
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Letter  from  Paris, 

Paris,  July  3Ist,  1867. 
Hbssbs.  Editobs: — 

In  a  pape»  addressed  to  the  Academy  of  Paris  by  Dr. 
Kosenthal  of  TJlm,  a  very  important  and  perhaps  a  useful 
circumstance  is  brought  to  light. 

Dr.  Rosenthal  having  effected  some  experiments  on  a 
poison  brought  over  from  Malacca,  and  exercising  an  elec- 
tive action  on  the  heart,  discovered  that  it  acts  with  less 
intensity  on  fowls. 

As  this  poison  contains  a  large  proportion  of  strychntue, 
he  resumed  his  experiments  with  that  poison  in  a  pure 
suae ;  its  characteristic  property,  as  you  are  well  aware 
being  that  of  prodncing  tetanus. 

Oar  author  thus  succeeded  in  determining  the  quantities 
of  strychnine  requisite  to  produce  death  in  different 
ADimals.     The  doses  do  not  difier  considerably,  though 
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they  are  not  absohitclj'  the  same.  The  ingestion  of  the 
poison  was  always  effected  by  the  mouth,  and  in  the  shape 
of  a  watery  solution. 

Rabbits  require  a  niilligni.  of  nitrate  of  strychnine  for 
every  500  gms,  of  their  weight ;  guinea-pigs,  sparrows, 
and  pige'onrf!i-Hf.aIlgpi!S;»53u5Ie  that  quantity  before  they 
die;  chiel£e'hS,'o\*tfi^'e(mtniry,  will  bear  nearly  twelve 
: 'Hmw  tjiit.pcop^tjoii.  ;Qr(|lliiii'*jc6sHorf^  Ijt.  Hosentlial 
"b'Bs^rVL'd  tliaT  ^  as'tabrit^ift^'artificiaj-'breftfliiiig  in  rab- 
■l]j{&,.'s'4  fvtto'.^uppre^  tUl'Uatt^dtrniotiou  on  respiration, 
'  ■  'tli'^y  'tfiigilfCe' Iliad  e-fo-TJeap  nJn^b-Iargdr  dbses  of  the  poison 
than  in  tho  normal  state.  Under  uucli  artificial  action  the 
animal  will  walk  oa  the  table  as  if  it  had  taken  no  poison;  but 
110  sooner  is  artificial  respiration  suspended  than  convul- 
sions will  begin  again  very  rapidly  and  worse  than  ever. 
If  artificial  breathing  he  again  applied,  thu  fits  will  cease, 
and  the  animal  return  to  its  normal  state.  Hence  it  ap- 
pears that  a  fioison  maybe  dormant  in  thu  blood  of  an 
animal,  without  producing  its  effect.  And  yet  the  poison 
has  not  lost  its  power,  since  it  can  resume  it  as  soon  as  the 
artificial  action  is  suspended.  This  shows  that  an  abun- 
dance of  oxygen  in  the  blood  will  paralyze  the  effects  of 
the  poison,  which  thereby  may  be  so  completely  neutral- 
ised as  to  Bave  the  atjimal's  life.  • 

This  may  be  done  by  continuing  artificial  respiration 
for  three  or  four  hours,  during  which  time  the  poison  is 
eliminated  or  more  probably  decomposed  and  converted 
into  an  innocuous  substance. 

These  experiments  may  be  found  to  be  of  use  in  cases  of 
traumatic  lockjaw ;  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  predict  that 
patients  of  that  class,  whose  lile  is  now  despaired  of,  may  bo 
saved  by  introducing  oxygen  into  their  organism  by 
means  of  artificial  respiration. 

I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  visit  the  Exhibition,  where 
several  medals,  I  have  heard,  have  been  awarded  to  Amer- 
icans for  superiority  in  manufacturing  mineral  teeth. 

John  D'Oyley  Evans,  D  D.S. 
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Answers  to  Querists. 

Properties,  Generation  and  Administration  of  Nitrous 
Oxide  Gas.  Query  2n(l. — Generation  of  Nitrous  Oxide 
Gas  f    Answer. 

The  apparatus  required  for  the  generation,  purification 
and  preservation  of  this  gas,  consists  of  &  retort,  &  purifier 
or  Kosher,  nnd  a  receiver  or  gasometer ;  the  three  being 
connected  by  means  ofruhber  tubing. 

The  retort  should  be  of  glass,  and  to  prevent  its  frac- 
ture by  the  beat,  necessary  to  fuse  and  boil  the  nitrate  of 
iimtnonia,  it  should  be  protected  by  a  Band  bath  consisting 
of  a  porcelain  or  metalic  cup  partly  filled  with  sand  into 
which  the  base  of  the  bulb  nf  the  retort  is  buried. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  pwryfers  in  use.  The  purifier 
attached  to  Snowden  and  Cowman's  Gas  Generator,  con- 
sists of  two  glass  jars,  similar  in  arrangement  to  what  is 
known  as  Woulfs  apparatus,  except  that  they  have  no 
central  or  safety  tubes.  One  of  these  jars  contains  a  so- 
lution of  sulphate  of  iron  ;  the  other  a  solution  of  caustic 
soda  or  potash,  and  are  so  connected  by  moans  of  the  rub- 
ber tubing  with  the  retort,  in  which  the  gas  is  generated, 
and  with  the  receiver  or  gasometer,  that  the  gas  is  com- 
pelled to  pass  through  the  iron  and  soda  solutions,  before 
it  can  reach  the  gasometer  in  which  it  is  stored. 

These  solutions  free  the  gas  from  such  deleterious  agents 
as  chlorine,  nitric  oxide,  hyponitrons  acid,  &c.  Addition- 
al care  may  be  taken  to  free  the  gas  from  such  agents,  by 
having  the  gasometer  filled  with  lime  water,  through 
which  the  gas  passes  in  its  ascent  to  the  bell  of  tlie  receiver. 

Sprague's^uryfer  or  washer  conaiats  of  four  glass  jars 
arranged  in  the  same  manner  as  the  apparatus  just  de- 
scribed. 

Bean's  purifier  is  a  cylindrical  copper  vessel,  twelve 
inches  high  and  five  inches  in  diameter,  open  at  both  ends 
and  having  a  partition  of  the  same  material  about  fonr 
inches  from  the  lower  end,  with  a  series  of  holes  around 
the  circumference  of  the  cylinder  just  below  this  partition. 
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The  upper  portion  of  tlie  cylinder  contains  several  layers 
of  moist  lime,  separated  by  intervals,  and  supported  on 
disks  of  wire  gauze.  The  whole  sits  in  a  vessel  of  water 
six  inches  deep,  and  is  covered  with  a  bell-glass.  The 
pipes  are  so  arranged  that  the  gas  passes  into  the  lower 
portion,  bubbling  through  the  boles  into  the  bell-glass, 
returning  downward  through  the  layers  of  lime,  thence 
through  the  partition  by  a  pipe  leading  into  the  gasometer. 

White's^ryier  contains  seven  inverted  glass  tumblers 
wbicli  rest  upon  a  perforateil  metal  plate,  placed  about 
midway  in  a  vessel.  On  this  plate  a  number  of  tubes  are 
soldered,  so  that  two  tubes  are  under  each  tumbler,  The 
purifier  is  filled  with  the  required  solution  a  little  above 
the  opening  of  tlie  tubes,  and  the  gas  from  the  retort 
entering  the  first  tube  passes  through  the  second  tube  into 
the  water  contained  under  the  first  tumbler ;  rising  to  the 
tbp  of  the  tumbler  it  passes  into  and  through  another  set 
of  tubes  contained  in  the  second  tumbler,  and  from  thence 
consecutively  under  the  remaining  tumblers,  being  washed 
seven  times  ;  thence  entering  by  a  connecting  tube  through 
a  pipe  (which  is  provided  with  a  stop-cock,)  it  passes  into 
the  gasometer. 

The  gasometer  or  receiver  fur  nitrous  oxide  gas  is  made  of 
sheet  zinCj  so  arranged  as  to  receive  and  measure  the  gas, 
and  preserve  it  over  water.  The  two  principal  parts  are 
the  bell  and  tank,  the  bell  being  suspended  in  the  tank  by 
means  of  cords  passing  over  pulleys  fixed  in  tho  top  of  the 
frame  work,  and  having  weights  attached  to  each  side. 

The  bell  is  balanced  by  the  weights  ;  and  a  scale  and 
index  attached  to  the  gasometer,  registers  the  quantity  of 
gas  generated  and  also  the  quantity  inhaled  by  the  patient. 
At  tho  base  of  the  gasometer  are  two  stop-cocks,  one  of 
small  size  to  allow  the  gas  from  the  purifier  to  entsr  the 
gasometer,  and  the  other  large,  connecting  with  the  tube 
-through  which  the  gas  is  inhaled,  which  tube  in  the 
interior  of  the  gasometer  opens  above  the  level  of  the 
water. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Death  from  Inhalation  of  Ether. 

KiTUERTO  it  has  been  tlie  boast  of  the  advocates  of  ether 
that  not  a  single  well  attested  case  is  on  record,  of  deatli 
resulting  immediately  from  its  inhalation.  Such  a  case 
is  reported  in  tlie  Paris  Gazette  Hebdc/matlaire  for  May, 
cainmunicated  tu  the  Medical  Society  of  Lyons  by  M. 
baroycnne,  in  whose  bands  it  occurred.  The  subject  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  cripple  in  feeble  health.  The  nature 
uf  the  operation  performed,  does  not  fully  appear,  We 
trauslato  the  account  as  its  stands,  together  with  the  com- 
ments, that  the  reader  may  attach  his  own  estimate  to  it. — 
"  tiubject,  a  female  aged  48  years,  conatitntion  feeble.  Has 
au  old  affection  of  the  left  knee,  with  distortion  of  the  low- 
er extremities.  Aniosthesia  practiced  with  caution,  iuseu- 
sibility  wcurring  after  the  itihalation  of  ten  drachma  of 
ether.  In  two  or  three  minutes,  the  breathing  became 
embarrassed,  face  pale,  pulse  insensible.  The  recumbent 
position  and  cold  afl'usions  roused  her  from  this  first  syn- 
cope. Hardly  had  she  been  put  in  bed — fifteen  minutes 
after  the  (irat  syneope^ — when  a  new  attack  came  on,  and 
notwithstADiling  artificial  respiration,  prolonged  insufila- 
tion,  galvanization  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  intercostals, 
galvanization  of  the  heart  by  the  aid  of  long  acupuncture 
ueedles,  it  was  impossible  to  recall  her  to  life.  An  atten- 
tive examination  of  the  thoracic  organs  before  anesthesia, 
bud  failed  to  demonstrate  any  organic  lesion.  The  anal- 
ysis of  the  ether  by  Professor  Glenard  proved  that  it  con- 
tained DO  foreign  substance  other  than  three  parts  in  a  hun- 
dred of  water.  Necropay.  Mucus  in  the  larynx  and 
trachea,  pleural  adhesions  ;  tubercles  in  the  left  pleura  ; 
hose  of  left  lung  congested.  The  pulmonary  tissue  was 
impregnated  with  the  odor  of  ether.     Small  quantity  of 
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floid  in  the  pericardium  ;  heart  normal ;  ventricles  empty  ; 
auricles  gorged  with  blood  ;  nervoiiB  centers  sound,  pos- 
Rcssing  a  feeble  odor  of  ether  ;  a  small  quantity  of  fluid 
in  the  ventricles.  Medullti  compressed  by  a  tubercular 
mass  developed  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  dorsal  vertebree, 
whi(;h  presented  no  appearances  from  without.  The  alter- 
ation had  advanced  to  the  left  co:co-femoral  articulation, 
which  presented  tubercular  masses  and  osseous  fragments 
of  the  capsule  ;  head  of  the  femur  completely  detached  ; 
neck  totally  destroyed.  Bight  hip  joint  full  of  blood  ; 
recent  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur.  This  case  should 
he  considered  as  an  example  of  death  consecutive  to  etheri- 
zation. Among  analogous  cases  in  which  death  has 
supervened  some  time  after  etherization,  it  has  been  pos- 
sible, too  often,  to  raise  serious  doubts  on  the  nature  of 
the  accidents.  Here  the  time  which  elapsed  between 
iiuaesthesia  and  death  was  too  short  for  the  influence  of 
the  ether  to  be  discarded.  M.  Laroyenne  has  himself 
passed  judgment  after  the  following  manner  :  "  Very 
evidently  the  ether  was  not  the  sole  cause  of  death  iu  the 
jtresent  case.  It  acted  in  favoring  the  syncope  to  which 
the  patient  was  already  pre-disposed  by  reaeon  of  her 
state  of  general  debility.  Assuredly  the  syncope  would 
not  have  been  produced  had  the  operation  been  effected 
ivithont  etherization." 

In  a  subsequent  number  of  the  same  journal,  from  which 
the  above  is  extracted,  appears  a  short  account  of  an  inter- 
esting discussion  in  the  Medical  Society  of  Lyons,  called 
up  by  a  report  of  this  death  from  ether.  One  of  the  mem- 
Lure  stated  that  during  the  past  fourteen  years  there  had 
been  seven  deaths  attributed  to  ether— this,  notwithstand- 
ing the  former  announcement  of  M.  Petrequin,  that  since 
cliloroform  had  been  discarded  and  ether  substituted  some 
fourteen  years  ago  in  Lyons,  no  deaths  following  aujesthe- 
(iia  had  occurred  in  the  hospitals  of  that  city.  It  may  be 
lulded,  however,  that  the  seven  cases  were  submitted  to 
the  criticism  of  the  members  of  the  Society,  and  it  was 
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asserted  that  in  almost  all  of  them,  the  ether  had  lose  to 
do  in  causiDg  death,  than  the  unfortuuate  complications 
esJBting  in  the  patients.  And  we  may  add,  that  this  ie  in 
accordance  with  the  received  opinion,  at  least,  in  America, 
that  death  does  not  occur  imniediately  as  the  coDeequent  of 
the  ether,  but  remotely,  and  only  in  those  cases  where 
serious  complications  exist,  and  which  in  many  instances 
should  contra-indicate  its  use.  The  Society  adopted  a 
resolution  that  hereafter  all  deaths  chargeable  to  ether 
should  be  submitted  to  it,  by  a  Commission,  for  discus- 
sion.— Pacific  Medical  and  Surgical  Joui-nal. 


A  Case  of  Anaplasty  of  llie  Palate. 
By  E.  Franklin  Coat^,  M.D.,  Mystic  Bridge,  Conu. 

Thb  operation  for  the  cure  of  congential  cleft  palate, 
though  not  new,  is  not  very  common,  for  "failure  after 
failure  haa  been  tho  common  result,  except  in  some  rare  in- 
sl^ances  and  most  favorable  subjecta," 

The  patient,  John  Tufts,  aged  24  years,  was  born  with 
the  uvtUa  in  two  parts,  the  cleft  extending  a  little  more 
thnn  one  inch  upward  into  the  velum  palati.  I  found  on 
each  side  of  the  palatine  arch  muscular  structure  enough, 
80  that  with  forceps  the  parts  could  be  drawn  together  ; 
therefore  decided  to  operate.  July  12th,  '61.  1  held  the 
nvula  of  one  side  and  its  pillar  with  forceps,  and  with  an- 
gular scissors  commenced  by  cutting  the  mucuous  mem- 
brane from  its  side.  I  then  seized  this  membrane,  holding 
it  (instead  of  both  it  and  the  velum)  with  the  forceps,  and 
with  a  small  scalpel  (instead  of  the  blunt  pointed  bistoury 
usually  recommended,)  I  was  enabled  to  skin  a  larger  sur- 
face of  theraemVirane  from  the  edge  than  I  could  have  done 
bj-  holding  the  muscular  structure  also.  I  was  careful  to 
hold  the  edge  of  the  knife  towards  the  velum  so  as  not  to 
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cutaway  the  detached membraDC,  but  leave  it  cDtireto  the 
upper  part  of  the  slit.  Wheu  this  was  done  I  lurt  the  mem- 
braoe  hanging,  aud  then  operated  on  the  other  side  in  the 
Bttme  way,  cutting  up  to  whare  I  left  off  on  the  oppositb 
side,  removing  the  whole  membrane  of  both  sides  of  the 
opening  in  one  piece. 

I  then  held  the  velum  with  forceps,  and  with  a  small, 
rather  short,  crooked  needle,  held  in  bent  needle  forceps, 
I  took  the  first  suture  near  the  upper  part,  being  careful 
that  the  needle  did  not  penetrate  the  nasal  surface,  and 
that  the  suture  passed  through  the  centre  of  the  denuded 
edge.  The  hold  waa  broad,  being  about  three-sixteenths 
of  an  inch  on  each  side.  The  suture  used  was  common 
machine  silk.  lu  this  way  I  entered  three  threads  with 
their  ends  hanging  out  at  each  corner  of  the  mouth.  I 
then  inserted  the  fourth  at  a  suspicious  place,  so  as  to  bo 
sure  and  hold  the  parts  together. 

I  then  knotted  the  sutures  in  the  order  of  their  iusertlon, 
but  found  the  common  surgeon's  knot  would  slip,  there- 
fore made  three  turns,  which  answered  my  purpose  better. 
Now,  after  the  sutures  were  all  tied  and  their  ends  cut,  in 
order  to  give  additional  security,  another  broad,  deep 
suture  was  introduced  through  the  entire  velum  into  the 
nasal  fossa,  and  brought  out  through  the  velura  of  the  op- 
posite side,  so  as  to  encircle  the  cut.  This  was  firmly  tied 
and  the  operation  was  complete. 

July  15th.  Three  days  after  the  operation,  one  suture 
becoming  loosened,  was  removed,  after  which,  as  they  be* 
came  loose,  the  sutures  were  removed  daily,  until  July 
18th,  in  six  days,  the  last  was  removed,  and  the  parts  were 
united  together ;  and  now,  July  26th,  in  two  weeks,  the 
inflammation  has  gone,  and  the  parts  appear  as  sound  aa 
though  nature  had  formed  them  in  their  present  position. 

After  the  operation,  the  patient  was  directed  to  live  oa 
liquid  food,  milk,  beef  tea,  etc.,  and  to  avoid  everything 
that  could  in  the  least  irritate  the  throat. 

As  the  parts  to  be  brought  together  are  extremely  thin, 
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it  is  necessary  that  we  disaect  the  macoas  membrane  id  such 
a  maQaer  as  to  expose  as  much  raw  surface  as  possible.  I 
believ^e  the-  success  of  this  case  depended  upon  holding  the 
membrane  alone  in  the  forceps  and  the  use  of  the  scalpel, 
with  the  point  of  which  I  was  enabled  to  denude  a  lar^^er 
Bar&Lce  than  I  could  have  done  with  any  other  instrument. 
Bj  leaving  the  dissected  membrane  uabroken  from  the 
point  of  the  uvula  of  one  side  up  and  down  the  entire 
sides  of  the  triangle  to  the  point  of  the  uvula  of  the  oppo- 
site side,  I  was  sure  that  every  part  of  the  cut  edge  waa 
thoroughly  denuded,  without  which  the  operation  would 
be  fruitless,  or  but  a  partial  success. 

I  would  Dot  attempt  to  operate  unless  the  patieat  could 
BO  far  control  himself  as  to  let  me  draw  the  parts  together 
without  serious  flinching,  for  the  operation  is  a  delicate 
one,  the  parts  to  be  brought  together,  especially  at  the 
upper  part,  being  very  like  the  shaved  edges  of  two  bits 
of  calf  skin,  so  far  as  surface  is  concerned,  and  not  only 
requires  a  mechanical  eye  and  dexterous  hand,  but  a  de- 
termined and  obedient  patient. — New  York  Medical  Jour- 
nal, 


ARTICLE  VII. 
Use  and  Abuse  of  Povltices. 
By  Dr.  Benj.  Bichaedson. 

Lv  his  lectures  retiently  delivered  at  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, Dr.  Richardson  made  the  following  remarks  on  the 
salgect  of  poultices : 

The  application  of  moist  heat  in  the  form  of  ponltico  to 
suppurating  parts  requires,  I  think,  remodeling,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  placed  on  a  true  scientific  basis.  I  am 
afraid  that  the  common  recommendation,  "  You  must  put 
on  a  poultice,"  is  too  often  among  us  all  an  easy  way  of 
doing  something  about  which  we  are  not  quite  sure,  and 
concerning  which  it  were  too  much  trouble  to  think  long. 
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From  what  I  have  recently  observed,  I  fear  that  mischief 
is  often  done  by  a  poultice  which  might  well  be  avoided. 
The  people  have  always  a  view,  that  a  poultice  is  applied 
to  "draw,"  as  they  say — a  term  in  truth  which,  though 
very  unsophisticated,  is  in  a  sense  a  good  term,  for  it 
means  what  it  Hays.  The  queetiou  for  ns  is,  whether  it 
be  sound  practice  to  carry  out  as  a  general  rule  the  "  draw- 
ing" process,  either  by  fomentation  or  by  [wulticc. 

When  a  part  is  disposed  to  suppurate,  the  first  step  ia 
the  series  of  changes  is  an  increased  flow  of  blood  througb 
the  capillary  surface,  followed  by  obstruction,  and  there- 
upon by  an  excess  of  sensible  heat  derived  from  the  friction 
that  is  set  up.  Then  follows  transudation  of  liquor  san- 
guinis into  the  connective  tissue,  and  its  transformation, 
under  the  influence  of  heat,  into  what  is  called  purulent 
fluid.  When  to  the  part  in  this  state  we  apply  moist  heat, 
we  quicken  suppuration,  mainly  by  npbolding  the  tem- 
perature ;  and  at  the  same  time,  we  secure  tlio  transference 
of  water  from  the  moist  surface  into  the  fluids  of  the  in- 
flamed part,  by  which  tension  of  tissues  is  produced,  and 
in  the  end  yielding  of  tissue  at  the  weakest  point. 

When  the  suppurating  surface  is  circumscribed,  the 
rapid  induction  of  the  process  may  be  attained  with  little 
injury  ;  when  the  surface  is  large,  and  when  the  exuded 
fluid  is  thrown  into  loose  structures  where  it  can  burrow 
readily,  the  practice  I  think,  cannot  be  good  to  extend 
the  mischief.  Hence,  in  the  treatment  of  carbuncle  and 
phlegmonous  erysipelas,  it  cannot,  I  opine,  be  sound  prac- 
tice in  the  early  stage  to  apply  moist  heat.  Experience  also, 
not  less  than  principle,  warrants  this  conclusion. 

In  cases  of  carbuncle  especially,  I  have  of  late  altogeth- 
er avoided  the  application  of  moist  heat  in  the  early  stage, 
I  feel  assured,  with  good  results. 

But  when  in  the  course  of  local  disease  suppuration  is 
actively  established,  and  is  naturally  circumscribed ; 
when  the  increased  temperature  of  the  part  has  fallen  to 
or  below  the  natural  temperature — then  the  value  of 
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moist  heat  comes  on  with  full  force ;  then  the  teoBion 
which  is  exerted  determines  the  escape  of  fluid  at  the 
iTfakest  point  of  the  surrounding  tissue,  and  when  the 
fluid  escapes  or  is  liberated  by  the  knife,  the  escape  for  a 
long  period  is  aided  by  the  application  of  moist  heat. 

The  continued  application  of  moist  heat  for  a  long  time 
after  the  escape  of  purulent  fluid  is  again,  I  conceive,  in- 
different practice.  It  sustains  discharge  ;  it  sets  up  un- 
healthy decomposition  of  fluids  ;  it  produces  a  thickened, 
eoddeued  condition  of  skin,  most  favorable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  sinus  ;  and  it  retards  recovery.  When  a  surface 
19  freely  open  and  suppurating,  dry,  and  not  moist  heat 
is  the  remedy.  We  are  in  want  in  these  cases  of  a  sim- 
ple invention  ;  we  require  something  which  we  can  apply 
AB  readily  as  a  poultice,  which  shall  keep  up  the  temper- 
ature of  the  part,  and  at  the  same  time  take  up  moisture, 
and  gently  dessicate  without  injuring  the  tissues. — 
British  Medical  Journal. 
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Chemistry  of  the  Secretions. — Dr.  J.  H.  Salisbury,  Profeesor  of 
Histolo^,  Physiology  and  Cell  Pathology  in  Charity  Hospital 
Medical  College  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  making  a  series  of 
researches,  which  he  has  publiBhed  in  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Re- 
porter. We  extract  from  the  paper  in  that  Journal  the  following 
summary  of  reaulta. — (Eds.  Amer.  Journal.') 

The  following  appear  to  be  the  main  facts  elicited  from  the 
foregoing  experiments,  and  from  some  brief  concluding  remarks 
relating  to  other  experiments  and  investigations,  which  are  too 
extended  to  be  introduced  in  this  paper  ; 

1.  The  salivary  secretions  excite  the  panary  fermentation  in 
wheat  dough. 

2.  The  salivary  secretions  excite,  also,  in  moistened  wheat 
dough  that  has  been  raised  by  them,  the  developement  torula 
(yeast)  cells,  quite  aa  abundantly  and  readily  as  brewers'  yeast, 
and,  consequently,  must  excite  in  farinaceous  matter  alcoholic 
fermentation. 
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3.  Tha  aalivary  seoretioQB  excite  the  acetous  and  putrefactive 
I'eimeutatioDe  in  wheat  dough. 

4.  The  salivary  secretions  do  not  excite  any  perceptible  al- 
noholic  fermentation  in  eolutions  of  sugar,  but  slowly  develops 
;icetoufl  and  putrefactive  changes. 

5.  The  salivary  secretions  hasten  putrefactive  fermentatioo 
in  fresh  meats. 

S.  Torula  cells  have  been  noticed  in  the  blood  of  the  living 
body,  indicating  the  presence  of  sugar,  uadergoing  fermentative 
changes. 

7.  Algoid  and  fungoid  spores  occur  in  the  blood  of  fevers,  in 
that  of  erysipelatous  inflammations,  and  in  that  of  diabetes. 

S.  The  cell  products  of  parent  cells  have  a  tendency  to  take 
on  filamentous  developement,  and  those  filaments  make  up  much 
of  the  basement  structure  of  the  animal  body. 

9.  It  appears  that  one  important  office  of  the  lymphatics  is, 
to  more  perfectly  assimilate,  transform  and  organise  albuminona 
matters  into  fibrine,  and  that  they  are  not  exciting  organs,  bat 
strictly  organs  of  assimilation. 

10.  Cboleeterine  occurs  in  the  vitreous  and  aqaeons  humors 
and  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye. 

11.  Seroline  occurs  as  a  secretion  in,  and  an  excretion  of,  the 
prostate  gland. 

12.  Certain  forms  of  the  lithates  of  ammonia  and  soda  of  Gold- 
ing  Bird  are  deposited  in  developing  cells  that  emanate  ifom  the 
epithelial  tissue  of  the  urinary  surfaces. 

13.  Gholesterine  and  seroline  are  formed  quite  largely  by  the 
Hpleen.  This  organ  appears  to  be  one  of  the  principle  sonrces 
of  the  cholesterine  and  seroline  that  are  formed  in  the  animal 
body. 

14.  The  pancreas,  in  the  hog,  appears  to  possess  the  power  of 
transforming  cholesterine  into  seroline. 

15.  The  thyroid  gland  of  the  hog  contains  seroline. 

16.  Foyer's  glandulte  and  the  mucous  follicles  of  the  large 
intestines,  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  small  intestines,  eliminate 
('croline,  mixed  with  cholesterine  in  the  laetstagesof  transforma- 
tion into  seroline. 

17.  The  cholesterine,  secreted  from  the  blood  by  the  liver  and 
poured  into  the  alimentary  canal  as  a  constituent  of  the  bile. 
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appwn  not  to  be  an  ezoretion  proper  of  that  organ,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  it  is  mingled  with  the  chyme  (as  a  con- 
etitnent  of  the  bile)  and  aids  in  transforming  this  snbetance  into 
chyle,  vith  which  it  is  taken  np  by  the  lacteal  system,  and, 
daring  the  elaboration  of  the  notrient  materials  in  their  passage 
throngfa  the  lacteal  glaads,  becomes  partially  transformed  into 
seraline.  This  renders  it  probable  that  choleeterine,  with  other 
prodacts  of  the  bile,  perform  some  nsefu)  function  in  the  usimi- 
latioQ  and  organuation  of  the  nutrient  material. 

18.  Choleeterine  is  not  eliminated  from  the  body  as  such  to 
wy  great  extent,  bnt  ia  transformed  osnally  first  into  seroline, 
before  it  beeomes  an  eff'Oe  product. 

19.  Choleeterine  is  taken  np  with  albaminoos  matter  froqi 
the  blood  in  its  capillary  circulation  by  the  lymphatics,  and,  dnr- 
ing  its  passage  throngh  the  lymphatic  glands,  appears  to  become 
partially  transformed  in  seroline. 

20.  The  Choleeterine  of  the  food  of  the  bile  appears  to  be  par- 
tially transformed  into  seroline  l^  the  lacteal  glands.  These 
glands  also  appear  to  have  the  power,  to  some  extent,  of  form- 
ing cholesterine  in  the  process  of  organizing  fibrin  cells  from 
the  albaminonB  materials  of  the  chyle. 

21.  Epithelial  cells  are  extra-Tascolar,  and  appear  to  be  or- 
ganisms analogous  to  cells  of  the  zooeporoid  type,  possessing  a 
vitality  independent  of  the  animal  to  which  they  are  attached, 
and  placed  between  the  dead  world  and  the  living  animal  tis- 

'  sneB ;  their  function  being  to  feed  upon  crude  matters,  and  so 
change  their  character  in  their  transit  through  them  as  to  fit 
them  to  act  as  food  for  the  more  highly  animalized  parent  cells 
inside  the  basement  membrane. 

22.  That  the  epithelial  cells  covering  the  intestinal  villi  ap- 
pear to  be  the  primary  agents  in  the  taking  up  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  chylous  materials  of  the  food ;  that  they  fit  a  portion 
of  the  materials  tran8mitt«d  through  them  to  be  appropriated 
by  the  capillary  vessels ;  while  the  balance  passes  on  to  be  taken 
np  by  the  lacteals,  and  to  be  organized  by  the  parent  cells  of  the 
lacteal  glands. 

23.  That  much  of  what  is  called  endosmotic  and  exoemotic 
action  appears  to  arise  primarily  from  the  vitality  of  living 
cells ;  and,  as  such  is  not  a  property  of  dead  matt«r,  but  one  of 
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living  cells,  by  wbich  living  cell  organisms  are  fed  and  nourished. 
It  is  simply  a  prooesa  of  cell-feeding. 

24.  That  the  important  and  primary  function  of  the  lacteal 
and  lymphatic  glands  is  to  organize  fibrin  cells;  from  which,  by 
metamorphic  changes,  a  portion  of  filamentous  fibrin  and  blood 
discs  of  the  blood  are  formed  ;  also,  a  portion  of  the  nerve  pro- 
diiots,  including  choleaterine  and  seroline. 

25.  That  the  important  function  of  the  spleen  is  to  organize 
fibrin,  blood  discs,  and  choleeterine  and  seroline,  and  some  other 
nerve  products. 

26.  That  it  is  the  primary  function  of  the  lobules  of  the  liver 
to  organize  fibrin  cells  and  animal  glucose ;  -  and  that  of  the  in- 
terlobular cells  and  biliary  glandules  lo  form  the  biliary  secre- 
tions. 

27.  The  biliary  glandules  terminate  the  biliary  tubuli  in  the 
interlobular  spaces. 

28.  A  primary  function  of  the  kidneys  and  supra-renal  cap- 
sules is  to  form  fatty  substance,  and  perhaps  bony  matters,  and 
a  peculiar  class  of  fibrin  cells,  resembling  somewhat  those  of  the 
liver;  and  that  the  secretion  of  urine  appears  to  be  a  resultant 
process  of  the  organization  of  these  products. 

29.  That  the  primary  form  of  fibrin,  when  first  orgamzed  from 
albuminous  matters  by  theparent  cells  of  the  glanits,  is  a  cell  en- 
closing (in  mammalia)  a  large  central  nucleus,  surrounded  by 
many  minute  cells.  That,  subsequently,  this  cell,  save  its  cell 
contents,  is  "  spun"  or  metamorphosed  into  a  filament,  which  fila- 
ment is  a  secondary  form  of  fibrin,  the  form  of  blood  fibrin,  and 
in  which  condition  it  is  fitted  to  permeate  the  thin-walled  capil- 
laries, and  be  appropriated  by  the  living  fibrinous  tissues. 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

Cholesterine  and  seroline  are  formed  quite  largely  in  the 
spleen  during  the  organization  of  cells  (fibrin  cells  and  blood 
discs)  in  this  organ.  The  cell  products  of  the  spleen  have  been 
treated  of  fully  in  a  paper  on  this  subject,  published  In  the 
American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  April,  1866.  The  ulti- 
mate structure  and  functions  of  this  gland  are  highly  lnt«rest- 
ing,  and  explain  many  obscure  and  long  sought  for  physiological 
processes.  There  isstrong  evidence  for  believing  that  thisgiand 
instead  of  the  brain,  as  has  been  supposed,  is  one  of  the  principal 
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soorcee  of  tlie  cholesterine  that  originates  in  the  animal  body. 
Uoless  the  brain  be  admitted  to  be  in  part  a  gland,  We  ought  to 
have  auapected  that  it  necessarily  could  have  itself  no  power  to 
organize  the  ultimate  products  of  which  it  ia  composed.  It  is 
the  peculiar  function  of  glandular  structures  in  their  varied  ar- 
raogement  to  organize  the  nitimate  basement  products  of  which 
the  tissues  of  the  body  are  bnilt  up  and  sustained.  The  tissues, 
siivethe  fibrinouB,  cartilaginous  and  bony,  have  simply  the  power 
of  appropriating  materials  organized  for  them  by  glandular  struc- 
tures. There  is,  however,  some  probability,  from  the  presence  in 
the  nervous  system  of  nucleated  cells,  which  appear  analogous  to 
parent  gland  cells,  that  it  may  perform  glandular  functions,  but 
of  what  extent  ia  ntft  known. 

There  is  also  evidence  for  believing  that  the  lacteal  and  lym- 
phatic glands  form  choleateriae  and  seroline  to  some  considera- 
ble ext«nt  during  the  performance  of  their  function  of  organizing 
nbrin  cells,  &c.,  from  the  albuminous  materials  of  the  chyle. 
There  is  also  evidence  of  these  glands  periorming  the  office  of 
Iransforming,  in  some  degree,  the  oholesterine  of  the  chyle 
(nutrient  products  of  the  food  mixed  with  bile)  into  seroline. 

Further,  there  ia  evidence  that  the  bile  is  a  product  of  the  in- 
terlobular, epithelial  cells,  from  which  it  is  secreted  by  biliary 
glanduke,  which  are  found  to  terminate  the  biliary  tubuli  in  the 
interlobniar  apacest  It  appears,  although  an  excretion  of  a  cer- 
tain class  of  hepatic  cells,  not  to  be  an  excretion  proper  of  the 
liver,  but  a  secretion,  secreted  by  the  biliary  glasdulte  for  spe- 
cific purposes  in  digestion  and  assimilation.  The  evidences  of 
this  will  be  fully  set  forth  in  another  paper  on  the  ultimate  struc- 
ture and  functions  of  the  liver. 


Absorption  of  MediciTics. — The  Southern  Journal  of  the  Medt- 
ral  Sciences,  for  August,  contains  a  translation  of  a  paper  by  M. 
Bemarqaay  on  this  interesting  subject,  of  the  general  results  of 
which  we  make  a  brief  abstract. 

We  all  know  that  absorption  from  the  gastro- intestinal  surface 
is  constantly  relied  on,  but  the  rate  at  which  that  absorption 
goes  on,  and  its  relative  activity,  as  compared  with  other  mucous, 
Kroos  and  dermal  surfaces,  has  not  been  carefully  and  scien- 
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tifically  Bbidied.  Mr.  Demarquay  haa  attempted  to  supply 
this  deficiency.  The  Bubstance  he  selected  was  iodide  of  potae- 
dnm,  on  account  of  its  known  rapidity  of  absorption  and  facility 
of  recognition.  The  secretions  in  which  evidences  of  absorption 
were  sougbt,  were  the  nrine  and  the  saliva.  Sometimes  the  one 
and  sometimes  the  other  of  these  secretions  manifested  the  pres- 
ence of  the  medicines  with  greater  rapidity.  As  agenerol  thing, 
evidences  of  the  presence  of  the  salt  can  be  obtained  from  these 
secretions  in  from  9  to  15  oinutee  after  its  introduction  into  the 
stomach. 

Different  opinions  have  been  entertained  by  practical  men  as 
to  the  relative  rapidity  of  absorptioB  by  the  upper  and  lower 
tracte  of  the  intestinal  canal.  It  haa  been  ctietomary,  for  exam* 
pie,  to  give  much  larger  doses  of  medicinal  agents  by  the  rectum 
tiian  by  the  rnoudi.  Dupnytren,  however,  maintained  th&t  ab- 
sorption of  opiom  was  more  rapid  in  the  rectum  than  in  the 
stomach.  The  experiments  of  our  auiiior  confirm  the  opinion 
ef  the  great  surgeon.  He  obtained  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  iodine  in  the  blood,  from  2  to  7  minutes  after  the  introduction 
of  iodide  of  potassium  into  the  rectum  rs  sji  enema. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  absorbs  feebly.  The 
time  required  to  detect  iodine  in  the  saliva  after  the  injection  of 
a  large  quantity  of  iodide  of  potasaiom  int^i  the  bladder,  varied 
from  35  minutes  to  6  hours.  In  one  half  of  the  observations 
none  whatever  was  recognized. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  glans  and  prepuce  in  the  male 
and  of  the  vagina  in  the  female,  absorb  but  feebly  in  the  natural 
states  when  diseased,  however,  ulcerated  or  abraded,  absorption 
in  these  regions  is  very  rapid. 

The  bronchial  mucous  membrane  is  very  prompt  and  rapid 
as  an  absorbing  surface.  When  iodide  of  potaseium  is  inhaled 
in  the  form  of  spray  from  an  atomizer,  it  makes  its  appearance 
in  the  urine  in  5  or  6  minutes. 

Serous  membranes  absorb  readily.  Injections  into  the  tonica 
vaginalis  of  the  testicle,  passed  into  the  circulation,  in  times 
varying  from  7  to  38  minutes. 

The  question  of  absorption  by  the  skin  is  ratbermore  intricate. 
It  is  well  known  that  when  the  surface  is  painted  with  tincture 
of  Jadine,  the  urine  speedily  gives  indications  of  the  presence  of 
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iodine.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  tBe  hypotheBiB  of  cutaneous 
ainoTptloQ,  the  Burgeon  and  the  byetanderB  are  found  to  have 
iodine  in  their  urine  also.  The  absorption  has  taken  place  not 
throu^  the  Bkin  but  throngh  the  macooB  membrane  of  the  air 
passagee.  Experiments  with  baths  gave  our  author  usually 
negative  results.  Out  of  sixteen  baths  containing  a  large  quan- 
tity of  iodide  of  potassium,  (nearly  a  quarter  of  a  pound  in 
ntoet  of  them)  no  evidence  of  absorption  was  discoverable  in  ten. 
In  eight  a  feeble  indication  of  iodine  was  found  In  the  urine. 
The  BQthoi  thinks  these  even  doubtful  as  proving  absorption 
&om  the  general  cutaneous  surface,  as  the  genito-nrinary  mucous 
membrane  might  have  been  credited  with  the  result.  To  deter- 
mine more  accurately  the  activity  of  the  skin,  be  resorted  to  inunc- 
tion. An  unguent  made  of  pure  lard  and  iodide  of  potassium 
iras  applied  to  the  leg  and  thigh  of  a  patient,  which  was  then 
carefully  enveloped  with  gum  taffeta,  wadding  and  bandages. 
In  twenty  experiments  of  this  kind,  a  small  quantity  of  the  salt 
naa  detected  in  the  urine.    Dry  iodide  is  never  absorbed. 

Perhaps  the  author  was  not  sufficiently  peraistent  in  his  use  of 
the  iodide  in  baths.  Hoffmann  took  every  third  day,  for  six 
veeks,  a  bath  containing  770  grains  of  iodide  potassium.  After 
the  fifth  batb  only  did  that  distingnuhed  chemist  recognize  the 
presence  of  the  iodide  in  his  urine.  It  is  remarkable  that  elim- 
ination in  this  case  was  as  slow  as  absorption,  since  the  salt  could 
be  detected  in  the  urine  twelve  days  after  the  baths  had  been  dis- 
continued. 


Mixed  Chhro/orm  and  Ether. — Eobert  Ellis,  in  a  communica- 
tion to  the  London  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  points  out  several 
objections  to  the  common  practice  of  mixing  these  two  anEes< 
thetics. 

First — The  ingredients  of  these  mixtures  evaporate  to  a  great 
extent  independently  of  each  other  and  in  very  different  quan- 
tities. 

Second — That  though  alcohol  exerts  in  vacua  a  powerful  influ- 
ence in  equalizing  evaporation,  this  influence  is  almost  lost  in 
evaporation  in  free  air. 

Third — To  procure  a  true  anesthetic  mixture,  due  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  relative  volatility  of  the  ingredients,  which 
muBt  be  mixed  in  such  proportions  as  to  insure  their  simultane- 
ooB  evaporation. 
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Fourth — The  quantity  of  ether  required  to  insure  thJe  result 
IS  30  great  that  the  mixture  becomes  equivalent  to  ether  fllone. 

Fifth — If  impure  alcohol  and  ether  be  useJ,  these  defects  are 
c-xaggerated  and  the  result  is  vitiated  by  the  water  left  behind 
lifter  evaporation. 

A  mixture  of  one  part  of  chloroform  and  two  of  ether,  com- 
monly employed  in  England,  was  experimented  upon.  Half  a 
ilfiicbm  was  poured  over  a  definite  evaporating  surface,  and  in  a 
hundred  second  a  nearly  all  the  ether  had  evaporated.  For  three 
minutes  the  evaporation  of  chloroform  went  on,  and  in  four 
minutes  all  bad  gone,  only  a  faint  odour  of  alcohol  remaining. 

The  same  mixture  was  distilled  at  a  gentle  heat,  not  exceeding 
120°.  Befor£  distillation,  its  specific  gravity  was  990.  At  the 
iD(l  of  hall  an  hour,  tlie  distillate  had  a  specific  gravity  of  910. 
At  the  same  time  the  density  of  the  residue  in  the  retort  was 
1130,  showing  that  th'e  ether  had  evaporated  much  more  rapidly 
I  li^n  the  chloroform.  Thus  the  ether,  which  is  relied  upon  to 
,-limulate  and  so  counteract  the  depressing  action  of  the  chloro- 
furoi,  is  used  up  at  the  beginning,  and  the  latter  ansesthetiu  is 
li.ift  to  itself,  at  the  most  critical  period  of  the  ansBstheaia. 

As  a  substitute  for  this  dangerous  and  untrustworthy  com- 
pound, Mr.  Ellis  reccommendfl  the  use  of  the  "  mixed  vapours." 
lie  has  contrived  an  apparatus  by  which  the  three  different  va- 
jiours  can  be  inhaled  either  separately,  or  combined,  in  such  pro- 
portions as  the  operator  may  choose. 


Ozone. — The  Rev.  Samuel  Haughten,  M.D.,  F.E.S.  has  been 
writing  on  the  meterogical  causes  oi  Asiatic  Cholera.  In 
I  licse  papers  he  attacks  the  notion  so  long  prevalent  that  ozone 
dpHtroys  the  cholera  poison.  He  maintains,  first,  that  ozone  is  a 
<onHtaiit  or  nearly  constant  quantity  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
lliat  the  different  tints  of  the  test  papers  are  due  to  the  greater 
or  less  prevalence  of  winds. which  bring  unequal  quantities  of 
air  to  act  upon  the  iodide.  He  cites,  in  proof  of  this,  the  eipe- 
rinicnta  of  Mr.  Smyth,  who  placed  ozone  in  a  tube  connected 
with  an  aspiratur,  thus  securing  a  regular  flow  of  air.  He  found 
I  luit  the  tint  was  the  same  every  day,  while  exposed  papers  were 
,  iiliicct  to  the  greatest  variations  in  colour.  The  curves  of  the 
iiiiemometer  were  also  found  to  correspond  closely  with  those  of 
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the  ozonometer.  Secondly,  lie  claims  that  there  is  no  demon- 
strable proportion  between  cholera  and  ozone.  The  curvee  of 
tiie  two  certainly  show  no  correspondence ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
very  day  that  the  cholera  was  moat  fatal,  ozone  was  in  greatest 
abundance. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICE. 


Uarru'  Dktionnry  of  Drntal  Surgery,  Tlard  Ediiiua,  Beeited  and  En- 
birged,  by  Ferdinand  J,  S.  Gorgai.  M.D.,  D.D.H.,  Profettar  of  Denial 
Surgery  in  the  Bnittmore  Ct^iegt. 

Wc  have  received  from  tlioae  well  known  publiabcrs  of  Medical,  Dcn- 
Ul  and  Scientific  books.  MesBrs  Lindsay  and  Blakiston  of  Pliilsdelpbia,  a 
copy  of  this  work,  the  mechanical  execution  of  wliicli  far  excels  that  or 
the  former  editions.  Bj  eubjecting  the  work  to  a  careful  revision,  the 
editor  lias  endeavored  to  bring  it  up  to  the  present  stale  of  the  Science, 
and  make  it  wortliy  the  attention  of  the  profession.  AtKiut  three  tiiou- 
sand  new  terms  have  been  added,  and  additions  and  corrections  made  to 
tbe  definitions  of  many  others. 

Among  the  great  numt)er  of  important  additions  arc  the  doses  of  the 
more  prominent  medicinal  agents;  a  table  of  the  muscles  arranged  ac- 
cording to  their  actions;  and  the  diOcrenl  classes  of  poisons  with  their 
Mitidoles.  Manj  of  tlie  old  formulm,  which  are  now  obsolete,  have  been 
nmiited,  together  with  descriptions  of  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
dcDtal  organs,  where  the  saute  appears  in  the  author's  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Dental  Surgery, 
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Tht  Code  of  Venial  Hl/ilet.—Vfc  find  in  the  September  No.  of  the  Ven- 
Vil  BeginUr  the  following  notice ; 

"During the  Exhibition  of  Instrumeuls  and  Appliances  at  the  meeting 
iif  the  American  Dental  As^iociation,  held  in  Cincinnati  a  few  day»  ago 
aa  Automatic  Plugging  Instrument  passed  in  an  illegitimate  way  from 
us  to  Ihe  possession  of  some  other  person.  That  iitrson  is  known,  and  if 
lie  wishes  to  avoid  any  further  publicity  of  the  matter,  he  will  return 
Ihe  instrument  at  once,  and  nothing  more  will  be  said  about  it.  If  ii 
lines  not  come  home  we  will  take  measures  to  bring  it  home.  We  don't 
like  that  stylo  of  borrowing." 

Scleral  other  articles  on  exhibition,  besides  the  one  referred  to  in  the 
iwiice.  we  also  learn,  "  passed  in  an  illegitimate  way"  from  their  owners 
to  some  other  persons;  and  yet  this  Association  nt  itg  late  meeting  re- 
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fined  to  adopt  the  Co^of  DmUd  BOiix*,  prepared  by  a  committee  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  at  the  Boeton  meeting  in  1866.  Enrneat  efforts  were  in 
rain  made  by  Bercral  influential  memtrereat  tbe1iitemeetiiig,to  hare  this 
or  some  other  code  adopted,  which  would  guard  against  the  admission  of 
□nwortliy  members. 

Such  acts  as  we  refer  to  will,  we  think,  coannce  the  mofit  skeptical  ai 
the  necessity  existing'  for  the  adoption  of  stringent  rules  governing  the 
admission  of  membevs  and  delegHtee,  Article  II.  of  the  rejected  Code 
refers  to  the  maintaining  of  professional  character,  anil  reads  as  follows : 

Sec.  1.  A  member  of  the  dental  profession  is  bound  to  maintain  its 
honor,  and  to  labor  earnestly  to  extend  Its  splicro  of  usefiilness.  He 
ihoutd  avoid  everything  in  langoago'  and  conduct  calculated  to  dtabono* 
liis  profession,  and  should  ever  manilbst  a  due  respect  for  lus  brethren. 
The  young  should  show  special  respeet  to  their  seniors ;  the  aged  special 
encouragement  to  their  Juniors. 

Sec.  2.  The  person  and  office  arrangements  of  the  dentist  should  indi- 
cate that  he  is  a  gentlemm ;  and  he  should  sustain  a  higli-toned  mora) 
clisracter. 

Sec.  3.  It  Is  unprofessional  to  resort  to  public  adrertisements,  cards, 
liandbills,  posters^  or  signs  calling  attentibn  to  peculiar  styles  of  work, 
lownesB  of  prices,  special  modes  of  operating;  or  to  claim  superiority 
:iver  neigtiboring  practitioners ;  to  publish  reports  of  cases  or  certificates 
in  the  public  prints ;  to  go  from  house  to  house  to  solicit  or  perfonn 
aperatlons;  to  circulate  or  recommend  nostrums  j  or  to  perform  aoiy  other 
jlmilar  acta. 

Sec.  4.  When  consulted  by  the  patient  of  another  practitioner,  the 
dentist  should  guard  against  iitquiiiet »  hints  disparaging  to  the  liunily 
dentist, or  calculated  to  weaken  the  patient's  confldenee  in  him;  and  if 
the  interests  of  tbe  patient  will  not  be  endangered  thereby,  the  case 
should  be  temporarily  treated,  and  referred  back  to  the  family  dentist. 

Sec.  6.  When  general  rules  shall  have  been  adopted  1^  laembers  of 
the  profession  practicing  in  the  same  localities  in  relation  to  lees,  it  is 
unprofessional  (tnd  dishonorable  to  depart  from  those  rules,  except  when 
variation  of  circutnatancea  requires  It.  And  it  Is  ever  U?  be  regarded  as 
onprofessiouol  to  warrant  operations  or  work,  as  an  inducement  to  pa- 
tronage. 

Se»  AppUanee. — Dr.  Henry  Clark  of  this  city  has  recently  invented  and 
brought  to  our  notice  a  simple  appliance,  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
Inhaler,  bj  which  the  administration  of  Nitrous  Oxide  Gas  is  greatly  fa- 
cilitated. It  CMuisiB  of  a  small  square  tng  made  of  sheet  rubber,  CBpft- 
Me  of  being  partially  inflated  with  air,  and  tliereby  forming  a  eualiion 
which,  by  pressure  with  the  fingers,  is  readily  adapted  to  the  sur&«e  of 
the  face  about  the  nose  and  mooth, 

It  Is  attached  to  tbe  nozzle  of  the  inhaler  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
simple  sheet  or  disk  of  rubber  cloth— by  means  of  a  h«le  near  to  the 
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e«ntre,  tkrougli  whicli  tke  mouth-piec«  paMM— (ud  U  pressed  a^ut 
the  month  snii  nostrils  by  two  of  the  ilDgera  of  the  left  hand,  while  the 
ether  flngere  of  the  same  hand  support  the  inhaling  tube. 
It  a  very  simple  and  yet  verj  serviceable. 


Cotuangmn^ovi  Marriagm. — We  would  call  attentloD  to  the  following, 
and  trast  It  wHl  be  responded  to  by  such  of  our  readers  as  can  ftimisli 
the  mjoired  Information: 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  "Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  Torh,'' 
it  WS9  resolvol,  "that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  fnTestigate  andreport 
upon  the  result  of  consangnineoua  Diarriages,  Ac.,"  if  suchmarriageBcomc 
mder  the  obeerratlon  of  the  members  of  the  profession,  they  will  confer 
t  (iiTor  by  answering  the  foTlowhig  questions,  and  transmitting  such  re- 
port before  November  nest,  to  the  under^gned,  one  of  the  committee 
ippomted : 

1.    Name  (initials)  and  age  of  hnslMnds. 
3.    Nativity. 

3.  Age  when  married. 

4.  Constitution. 

5.  Health,  deformities,  peculiar  diathesis. 

8.    Health  of  his  family,  hereditary  diseases,  deformities,  Ac 

7.    Name  (initials)  and  age  of  wife. 

a    Nativity. 

%    Age  when  married. 

10.  Constitution. 

11.  Health,  deformities,  peculiar  diathesis. 

13.  Health  of  her  flunily,  hereditary  diseases,  deformities,  &c. 
18.    How  are  the  parties  related  to  each  other? 

14.  How  long  married? 

15.  How  many  childera,  or  sterilUy? 

16.  Abortions ;  cause ;  how  many,  and  at  what  period  f 
IT.    Children  died,  at  what  ages  and  ftvm  what  diseases? 

18.  The  constitrftlon,  age,  and  present  health  of  living  children,  de- 
fonnltles,  mental  conditions,  idiocy,  cretenism,  deaf,  mute, 
mind,  epilepsy,  albinism,  insane,  &c. 

IS.   Kemsrits  and  other  information. 

'Address,  RosEirr  NswuAir,  H.D., 

118  W.  Houston  Street,  New  Tork. 


Marjan't  Pbutie  SoU.— The  succesg  which  has  attended  our  use  of  this 
new  form  of  gold  for  filling  teeth,  and  the  favorable  opinions  expressed  con- 
cmiing  It  by  excellent  operators,  warrants  us  in  rectmunending  It  to  our 
mdm  for  trial.    The  following  directions  arc  given  for  its  use. 

"Tlut  preparation  is  to  be  manipulated  with  instruments  of  shallow  ser- 
nUcffl,  and  reqtnres  some  little  practice  to  become  l^mlllar  with  its  work- 
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ing  j>roperties.  It  niny  Iw  used  in  quite  large  pieces  without  Tear  of 
leaving  a  porous  8ut)-surfare  from  EUperficial  con»il illation.  Altliougb 
very  eohedce,  care  must  he  exercised  In  first  carryiog  il  into  the  cavity  to 
work  the  material  gently  together,  after  which  it  may  be  Toreibly  con- 
densed, subsequently  culmitting  of  pressure  with  the  finest  points  without 
danger  of  cutting  or  flaking  the  surface,  which  ctiuals  in  density  and 
tougliness  the  finest  foil." 


Br.  CoBiunt't  A'eie  Blue  far  AtliJMid  TVfH.— This  material,  of  which  a 
notice  was  given  in  the  September  No.  of  the  Journal,  is  of  the  nature  of 
:i  cement — being  composed  mostly  of  mineral  aubstauces,  and  containing 
nunc  of  the  elements  of  Rubber  or  Gutta  Percha.  Aaheslos  appears  to 
be  an  important  ingredient,  and  it  is  said  to  possess  "remarkable  tough- 
ness, adherence,  strength  and  lightness."  The  specimen  we  have  seen, 
A  ftill  upper  set  of  teeth,  was  composed  of  tliis  cement  attached  to  an 
iLluminum  p1at«,  and  presented  a  very  fine  appearance.  Of  its  durability 
we  know  nothing,  nut  Dr.  Colbum  in  his  circular  refers  lothccertiticales 
of  responsible  persons  who  have  satisfactorily  worn  for  several  months^ 
sets  of  teeth  mounted  upon  this  base.  He  also  asserts  that  "  single  teeth 
or  blocks  can  readily  be  mounted  upon  a  plate  of  aluminum  by  means  of 
this  material,  as  they  could  be  attached  to  gold  or  platina."  "  The  tectli 
arc  arranged  as  for  Rubber  work,  the  plate  struck  up,  its  surface  welt 
rougliened  and  placed  in  the  flask ;  no  backing  or  soldering  being  re- 
quired." It  is  also  asserted  tliat  the  fluids  of  the  mouth  have  had  no  ef- 
fect upon  it,  and  that  in  some  mouths,  the  polish  instead  of  being  removed 
by  wearing,  is  Increased. 

We  present  the  above  statement  to  our  readers  in  order  Chat  they  may 
be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  tliis  new  material,  and  what  isclmmedfor  it. 


Dental  Mediant — We  are  much  indebted  to  Dr.  8.  S.  White  for  some 
very  fine  preparations  prepared  especially  for  the  dental  profession. 
Tliey  consist  of  Dr.  Benj.  Richardson'B  Styptic  Colloid,  a  notice  of  which 
appeared  in  the  July  No.  of  the  Am.  Journal  of  Dental  Science  ;  also  com- 
pounds of  Carbolic  acid  and  Glycerin,  and  of  Iodine  and  Glycerin. 

The  two  last  preparations  we  have  for  a  long  time,  been  successfully 
using  fur  fetid  discliarges  and  cases  of  chronic  abscess. 

We  have  also  received  from  Dr.  White  an  illustrated  Dental  Catalogue, 
the  finest  work  of  the  kind  ever  issued. 

Apolegj/. — Some  ajwlogy  is  due  our  readers  for  a  number  of  typograpb- 
i,cal  errors  in  tlie  July  and  August  numbers  of  the  Journal.  These  er- 
rors resulted  from  our  not  having  an  opportunity  to  correct  the  proof 
«heels,  owing  ta  absence  from  home  during  the  hot  weather. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

Essential  Nature  of  Cartes.     No.  3. 

(Continued.) 

By  H.  R.  Noel,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Phyeiology, 

Baltimore  College  of  Deatal  Surgery. 

A  Pertisbnt  inquiry  suggests  itself  at  once.  Docs  the 
iliseaseadraQCC  now,  from  the  direction  of  the  pulp,  and 
iittack  the  inner  surface  of  these  lines  of  consolidation ;  or 
does  it  advance  from  without  inwardly,  and  therefore  di- 
rectly through  this  "  zone  of  consolidation,"  through  thU 
TiGw,  and  now  solid  line  of  dentine  Just  formed  ?  Does  Jt 
;;o  on  towards  the  pnlp,  and  having  removed  ' '  the  zone' ' 
.itrain  assail  both  fibrilsanddentine?  The  quotation  from 
Mr.  Tomes  answers  the  question,  hut  practical  experience 
answers  it  and  asserts  that  the  disease  advances  now  as 
alwiiys  from  exterior  to  interior,  for  if  otherwise,  then 
would  filling  be  indeed  an  absurd  precaution. 

Another  fact  of  importance  is  this,  that  in  the  coosoli- 
ilation  of  the  tubes  or  rather  calciEcation  of  the  fibrils  ;  in 
the  formation,  of  this  "  zone  of  consolidation,"  this  breast- 
work thrown  up  for  defence,  nature  has  emphatically  with- 
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drawn  lier  vital  forces  from  the  front  and  concisntrabKl 
hehind  this  zone,  Audsif^nificant  indeed  is  this  withdrawal. 
The  nuclei  aredend,  calcified;  the"  germinal  material" 
ca]cified,thcwhole  fibril  calcified  to  the  extent  of  the  hreadth 
of  this  barrier,  hreaatwork  or  zone,  and  therefore  as  incapable 
of  exhibiting  vital  phenomena  o-s  a  piece  of  iron  wire  of  the 
same  length.  But  strange  to  say  we  are  here  barricaded 
out  from  the  only  elements  of  the  tooth  that  are  really 
vitalized  ;  the  disease  and  cause  are  left  outside  of  this  bar- 
ricade, and  the  tide  of  vitality  has  receded  leaving  physical 
forces  alone  at  work.  The  cause  or  power  operating  is  an 
external  one  here,  and  the  process  a  purely  physical  one 
until  the  zone  is  removed,  and  the  fibrils  again  reached. 
Ergo — and  we  defy  any  escape  from  the  conclusion, 
ergo — caries  in  this  ease  has  no  element  whatever  of  vi- 
tality and  is  a  purely  physical  or  chemical  affair.  And 
what  is  worse  still  for  the  vital  theory,  this  is  not  the  ex- 
ception, but  the  rWe.  Nature's  rule  is  to  barricade  out 
both  cause  and  effect — both  agent  and  disease ;  both  are 
external  and  abhorrent  to  her,  and  she  resists  by  a  sys- 
tematic barricading. 

In  fact  in  many  instances,  successive  lines  of  these  bar- 
ricades, "  zones  of  coDSolidatiou"  mark  the  struggle  and 
mark  her  retreat  to  the  pulp  ;  taking  with  her  every  ele- 
ment of  vitality  to  this  the  last  fortress. 

Mr  Tomes  thinks  the  death  of  the  dentine  to  be  the  neces- 
sary prerejitmie  to  caries  ;  being  dead  it  is  acted  upon  by 
the  cause— but  resists  while  alive.  This  is  an  assumptioQ 
of  the  purest  kind— utterly  unsupported  by  one  single  fact, 
and  in  direct  opposition  to  the  very  phenomena  of  dicay 
as  described  by  himself.  The  only  vital  element  that  we 
have  so  far  found  as  belonging  to,  or  rather  as  being  often 
present  in  caries,  is  the  effort  by  which  the  zone  is  pro- 
duced, and  this,  strange,  very  strange  to  say,  is  conser- 
vative, protective,  preventative,  and  ye(  consists  in  killing, 
absolutely  and  emphatically  killing  the  fibrils  to  form  a 
barricade  against  the  enemy. 
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Nature  calcifies  the  nuclei,  calcifies  the  "  germinal  ma- 
terial," kills  the  portion  of  fibril  for  Belt-preservation  ;  the 
death  of  the  dentine  therefore,  in  this  case,  is  the  effort  of 
nature  to  preserve  the  tooth. 

3.  CoNUCCTtON  OP  Sbnsatios  by  Fibrils. 

This  is  an  absolute  fact,  and  the  explanation  of  it  is 

purely  conjectural,  and  has  no  very  practical  hearing  upon 

the  "Essential  Nature  of  Caries,"  yet  we  will  give  it  a 

thorough  investigation. 

That  the  peripheral  ends  of  the  fibrils,  when  exposed 
and  irritated  by  the  air  and  fluids  of  the  mouth,  become 
very  sensitive  is  a  fact  familiar  to  all  dentists.  That  there 
must  be  some  means  of  connection  between  the  i>eripheral 
end  and  nerves  of  the  pulp  is  equally  certain  ;  that  it  can 
only  be  along  and  through  the  fibril  is  a  necessary  and 
inevitable  result  ol  the  situation.  How  the  fibrils  conduct 
or  transmit  sensation,  is  a  matter  of  no  moment  to  us,  the 
practical  fact  that  they  do,  is  the  same ;  and  they  are  as 
much  isolated  as  the  axis  cylinder  of  any  nerve  tubule  is, 
as  the  fibril  is  surrounded  by  bony  structure.  And  we  be- 
lieve tliere  is  free  and  uninterrupted  passage  from  the 
dentinal  superficies,  along  the  fibrils  to  the  pulp  and  its 
nerves. 

We  have  never  accepted  the  usual  explanation  given  by 
physiologists,  of  the  terminal  distribution  of  nerve  fibres, 
as  it  is  totally  inadequate  to  explain  their  varied  phenom- 
ena. We  believe  iu  this  special  case,  the  nerve  fibre  by  its 
axis  cylinder  is  continued  on  in  organic  continuity  with 
the  dentine  fibril,  losing  its  distinct  individuality  as  an  axis 
cylinder  and  blending  with  the  fibril,  but  retaining  in  this 
position,  or  rather  imparting  to  the  fibril,  some  of  its  own 
lowers,  i.  e.  reception  and  transmission  of  impressions.  As 
afibfil  it  has  the  same  isolation  it  possessed  as  an  axis  cyl- 
inder, and  the  practical  fact,  theorize  as  we  may  about  it,  re- 
mains ;  the  fibrils  are  capable  of  reception  and  conduction  of 
sensations  and  impressions.  We  might  say  that  conduction 
alone,  requires  isolation  and  retention  of  distinct  individual- 
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ity  a^  an  axis  cylinder,  but  tliat  the  reception  of  impressions 
&c.,  at  the  peripheral  ends  was  facilitated  by  a  blending 
or  fusion  of  the  axis  cylinder  with  tissues,  surrounding — 
this  fusion  one  of  organic  continuity. 

Tiie  objection  might  be  raised  here,  that  in  caries,  thtire 
is  often  extreme  sensitiveness,  and  therefore  vital  phenomena 
exhibited,  hence  the  fibrils  enter  again  into  the  discussion. 
This  we  candidly  acknowledge,  and  readily  explain  ;  if 
the  zone  of  consolidation  be  not  complete  ;  if  it  be  imper- 
fect, &'■..,  wo  shall  of  course  have  sensitiveness  ;  and  the  or- 
ganic changes  going  on  in  the  fibril  after  cutting  or 
injuring  it,  may  give  rise  to  extreme  sensitiveness  ;  other 
agents  may  do  the  same,  such  as  action  of  air,  fluids  of  the 
mouth,  &c.  But  once  this  zone  thoroughly  completed  and 
all  sensitiveness  disappears,  but  the  disease  and  cause  are 
still  external  and  may  or  may  not  be  active.  The  sensi- 
tiveness proves  nothing  therefore,  as  regards  the  "Essen- 
tial nature  of  Caries,"  it  only  proves  that  one  or  more 
dbrits  are  involved  in  this  special  case.  And  here  in  oppo- 
sition to  Mr.  Tomes,  we  assert  that  pain  is  not  a  very 
common  element  in  decay  primarily,  and  by  no  means  an 
essential  element.  When  present  it  is  only  incidental, 
and  has  no  practical  bearing  ujwn  the  nature  of  decay. 

Caries  in  enamel  is  never  marked  by  pain,  and  carious 
cavities  may  exist  in  dentine  and  often  do,  without  occa- 
sioning the  leaat  inconvenience.  We  examined  carefully 
the  mouths  and  teeth  of  ten  persons,  who  asserted  that 
their  teeth  were  perfectly  sound,  had  never  been  painful 
or  even  sensitive  ;  eight  of  this  number  had  carious  teeth, 
and  some  three  or  four  had  very  decided  cavities.  Fain 
therefore  is  not  an  essential  element  of  caries,  and  we  ex- 
clude it. 

We  have  given  and  we  think,  fairly  given  the  whole  of  the 
vital  phenomena  of  the  fibrils,  the  whole  of  their  vital 
endowments  ;  we  have  discussed  them  at  some  length,  but 
have  failed  to  find  any  vital  element,  invariably  present 
in  caries:  not  one,  enters  as  an  essential.     Eliminating 
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step  by  step,  the  iucidental  clemeuts  present  in  different  ca- 
ses of  furies,  we  have  airived  at  last,  at  that  point,  whence 
the  essential  elements,  the  ever  present,  the  invariable,  rise 
to  their  true  position — and  their  true  significance  is  ap- 
preciated. 

That  no  mistake  may  occur,  wc  repeat  that  as  caries 
can  and  docs  occur,  without  any  vital  element  entering 
into  the  process,  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  caries  involves 
otlicr  than  physical  forces. 

It  is  intrinsically  other  than  a  vital  process.  We  refer 
of  course  to  caries  of  teeth,  and  not  of  bone.  We  believe 
caries  of  teeth  to  be  an  affection  "  Sui  G-eneris." 

We  have  examined  various  writers  upon  caries  of  bone, 
and  we  have  carefully  examined  them,  and  we  have  utterly 
failed  to  establish  the  analogy  between  the  two  ;  it  is  ollcn 
assumed,  but  no  where  have  we  found  it  substantiated  by 
proof. 

Dr.  Beale,  perhaps  one  of  the  best  microscopic  anato- 
mists alive,  has  advanced  nnvt-l  ideas  as  regards  caries  of 
boue,  but  npon  caries  of  teeth  he  advances  uo  theory,  and 
we  are  left  with  a  fevv  vague  and  general  surmises.  As 
regards  bone — his  theory,  is  to  say  the  least  of  it,  tanciful 
in  the  extreme,  and  cannot  for  one  moment  be  applied  to 
caries  of  teeth. 


"Id  caries,  tbe  germiniil  matter  (nuclei  and  nucleoli)  o(  &  part  of  n 
hone,  receivea  too  large  a  supply  of  nutrient  matter,  it  grows  too  fust, 
und  lives  upon  the  eurrouniling  tissue  whicli  lias  been  already  foroied." 

-  -ilrurfure,  Grovith,  and  Life.  p.  145. 

Here  a  nutrient  fluid  is  acknowledged  to  permeate  the 
tissue  and  caries  is  described  as  an  affection  ot  the  nuclei 
or  germinal  centres,  and  not  of  the  ossifled  tissue,  invol- 
ving tbe  latter  only  secondarily.  Now  hear  Dr.  Beale 
upon  teeth. 

"  In  dentine,  tubes  or  canals  conti^ning  air,  have  resulted  from  the 
drying  up  of  the  soft  matter  which  occupied  ttiem  during  life,  and  tn 
Ihese  artifi^l  channels  tiie  office  of  tranamitting  nutrient  fluid  to  every 
part  of  the  tissue  has  been  nssigncd,  but,  as  it  seems  to  me,  npon  most 
insufficient  grounds." — Idem  p.  147. 
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"  There  ib  no  evidence  of  addition  and  removal  of  material  ^ing  ob 
in  tlic  enamel  and  dentine  aflt^r  the  completion  of  tlieir  formation,  and 
it  is  probable,  that  the  matter  upon  which  the  hardnesB  of  these  tissues 
depends,  is  not  removed  at  all  aucr  ils  deposition." — Idem  p.  149. 

We  make  no  comment  here,  as  it  would  be  supereroga- 
tion, in  fact  it  would  be  "au  attempt  to  paint  the  Hly." 
Mr,  Tomes  is  a  warm  advocate  of  the  "  Vital  Theory," 
find  he  supports  his  position  by  arguments  from  analogy  ; 
changes  occurring  in  bone,  in  skin,  in  mucous  membranes^ 
iu  the  soft  structures  genernlly ;  ulcerations,  abscesses,  &c., 
jire  nil  brought  in,  Now  we  have  hut  little  to  say  of  this 
manner  of  arguing,  hut  that  little  is  strong;  Ist.  His 
arguments  are  weak.  2nd.  They  are  uot  legitimate.  3nl. 
They  are  anything  else  than  conclusive.  4th.  By  neither 
arguments  or  theory  can  he  explain,  the  very  phcnomcua 
iif  decay,  wiiich  he  himself  so  ably  describes.  Practical 
nbservation  forced  Mr.  Tomes  to  the  wildest  theorizing  to 
support  his  pet  theory. 

The  phenomena  in  the  case  of  the  soft  structiH'cs  and 
the  phenomena  in  the  case  of  tlie  teeth  are  bo  widely  differ- 
ent, the  structures  f>o  dilTerent,  the  amount  of  vitality  so 
different,  that  all  arguments  by  analogy  from  such 
sources  are  worthless— perfectly  so. 

The  assumption  of  the  dentil  of  the  dentine  before  it  can 
Ije  decomposed,  involves  also  the  assumption  of  its  vitality  ; 
lY.tw  we  have  given  this  point  an  elaborate  and  we  think, 
!\  Butficient  discussion,  as  regards  both  enamel  and  dentine ; 
and  wo  unhesitatingly  assert  that  the  whole  vital  theory 
of  caries  is  (bunded  upon  the  assumption  of  an  amount  of 
vitality  in  enamel  and  dentine,  that  neither  practical  ex- 
jicrience,  nor  the  latest  physiological  researches  of  Dr. 
Itcale,  &c.,  in  any  sort  of  manner  justify. 

Neither  physiology  nor  practical  experience  sustain  the 
vital  theory.  Even  Dr.  Beale,  though  evidently  inclined 
to  gravitate  into  the  vital  theory,  is  unable  to  do  so,  hnr- 
ing  by  direct  microscopic  observation  and  logical  theori- 
zing, hermetically  sealed  himself  outside  of  the  vital,  a« 
regards  teeth. 
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One  more  statemcat  by  Mr.  TomeB  and  we  shall  con- 
clude our  article. 

(Dental  Surgery  page  373)  Speaking  of  carious  cav- 
ities containing  an  acid,  he  remarks  that  if  unresisted 
by  the  vUcdUy  of  the  dentine,  it  is  capable  of  decomposing 
it^— i.  e.  causing  caries  to  extend. 

Now  this  is  a  most  unfortunate  and  unwarrantable  as- 
sertion, for  the  "zone  of  consolidation"  so  admirably 
described  by  liimsclf,  has  put  a  harrier  between  the  vital- 
ized fibrils  and  the  acid,  and  the  acid  acts  first  upon  this 
zone,  and  this  zone  according  to  his  own  statements,  is 
protective,  restrictive,  conservative,  as  regards  the  caries  ; 
though  as  we  have  most  certainly  shown,  is  not  a  vitalized 
structure,  and  if  perfect  consolidation  has  taken  place,  no 
where  in  the  limits  of  this  zone  are  any  vital  phenomena 
whatever  possible. 

The  degree  and  completeness  of  consolidation  marks 
two  thinga.  (1) — ^ Loss  of  vitality  absolute.  (2)— increased 
power  of  resistance.  This  is  unquestionably  true,  but 
in  direct  and  emphatic  opposition  to  Mr,  Tomes'  state- 
ment. 

Now  there  are  certain  facts — certain  conclusions  ;  cer- 
tain propositions  which  we  shall  place  before  our  readers, 
and  which  must  inevitably  weigh  against  the  vital  theory. 

I. — ^Tho  invariably  external  existence  of  the  cause. 
Bone,  &c. ,  have  diseases  from  internal  or  vital  causes. 

II, — Prior  to  eruption,  caries  never  occurs — Mr.  Tomea' 
arguments  by  analogy  from  bone  are  therefore  fallacious. 

III. — If  cariea  be  a  vital  process — filling  teeth  as  Dr.  Ar- 
thur ably  argues,  should  increase  the  predisposition  to  it, 
as  dentine  is  more  injured  and  its  vitality  of  course  lowered. 

IV.  Death  of  the  pulp  does  not  necessitate  caries  at 
once,  though  the  dentine  is  now  surely  dead,  and  filling  of 
the  pulp  cavity  does  not  increase  the  tendency  to  caries, 
or  modify  it  in  any  manner,  except  as  regards  pain  and 
the  "  zone,"  of  course  both  of  them  are  absent. 

V. — Dry  and  dead  teeth,  placed  iu  as  artificial  substi- 
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lutes,  undergo  a  well  defined  and  characteristic  caries, 
yyt  here  vital  agency  ia  of  course  impoasible. 

VI. — Decay  never  begins  in  the  dentine,  unless  the 
enamel  being  defective,  inadequate  protection  is  ofiFered. 
Accurately  covered  by  enamel,  dentine  never  decays. 

VII. — Decay  never  returns  in  an  accurately  and  well 
filled  cavity,  if  all  the  surrounding  tissue  be  intact. 
This  question  is  ably  discussed  in  the  American  Journat 
of  Dental  Science,  Oct.  No.,  1851,  Article  I.  by  R.  Ar- 
thur. 

VIII. — Cementum  is  never  attacked  first,  unless  the 
neck  of  the  tooth  be  denuded. 

IX. — Filing  teeth,  which  theoretically  and  practically 
letnoves  the  enamel,  removes  a  portion  of  the  dentine, 
tears  and  lacerates  the  fibrils,  and  of  course  irritates  and 
lowers  their  vitality,  does  not  intrinsically  increase  the 
jn-edisposition  to  decay,  on  account  of  any  injury  done 
the  dentine. 

X. — ^On  thecontrary — practical  experience,  substantia- 
ted by  statistical  data,  demonstrates  the  fact,  that  filing 
the  teeth  apart  and  keeping  them  permanently  separated 
is  the  true  ' 

Pkophylaxis. 

XI. — That  after  filing,  the  first  eflbrt  of  nature  is  the 
"  zone  of  consolidation,"  which  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  calcifying  of  the  fibrils,  and  a  condensation  and 
change  of  a  vitalized  into  a  non-vitalized  substance. 

XII. — That  rapid  decay  is  marked  by  extreme  sensi- 
tiveness, pain,  &c.,  which  are  certainly  very  inferior 
proofs  of  death,  but  positive  evidences  of  organic  change 
progressing  in  the  fibrils,  the  only  vital  element  of  den- 
tine. 

XIII. — ^That  enamel, — that  dentine  without  fibrils, — 
and  the  zone  of  consolidation  aro  non-vitalized  structures 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  "vitalized,"  and  as  decay 
occurs  in  these  structures,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable. 
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and  the  inexorable,  logical  deductioa  remains  to  us. 
"That  in  its  essential  nature  caries  has  no  element  of 
vitality." 

We  are  well  aware,  that  the  conclusion  arrived  at  is 
opposed  to  the  views  of  eminent  men  both  in  America  and 
England,  yet  we  do  not  for  one  iofltant  hesitate  to  assert, 
that  they  must  either  ignore  the  latest  researches  in 
physiology  or  discard  their  theory.  The  issue  is  made — 
and  Dr.  Beale  has,  unintentionally  it  is  true,  but  none 
the  leas  ably,  demolished  the  foundation  of  the  vital 
theory.  Non-vitalized  structures  cannot  have  vital  dis- 
eases. 

The  objection  to  filing,  so  warmly  urged  by  the  vital 
theorists,  as  being  injurious  to  the  vitality  of  dentine  and 
therefore  predisposing  to  decay,  has  no  foundation  either 
in  fact  or  theory.  Neither  the  practical  results  of  filing, 
nor  scientific  physiology  sustain  for  one  instant  the  objec- 
tion. 

Before  the  touch  of  rigid  analysis,  and  the  light  of  prac- 
tical esperiencej  their  theory  and  practice  alike  fall. 

Filing  does  not  by  any  injury  to  dentine,  predispose  to 
decay  ;  it  may  incidentally,  give  dentine  instead  of  dense, 
firm,  compact  enamel,  to  the  action  of  the  agent — and 
dentine  is  more  readily  eroded. 

But  even  here  we  are  met  and  silenced  by  practical  ex- 
[wricnce,  supported  by  physiology  and  dentul  pathology, 
for  the  "  zone  of  consolidation"  compensates  and  presents 
a  surface,  which  is  practically  as  good  as  enamel. 

The  destroying  agent  is  external ;  the  process  not  a 
vital  one  but  physical  or  chemical ;  teeth  by  approxima- 
ting, retain  the  agent  longer  and  more  closely  in  contact 
than  would  otherwise  occur,  hence  the  rapidity  and  extent 
of  its  action  upon  a^>proxImating  surfaces.  We  therefore 
conclude  that  open  spaces  are  indicated,  and  filing  and 
cutting  away  portions  of  dentine  as  well  as  enamel ;  1.  e. 
effecting  a  permanent  separation  receives  the  sanction  of 
sound  physiology,  as  it  has  that  of  practical  observation. 
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The  denial  of  vitality,  to  dentine  and  enamel,  the  zone 
of  consolidation  following  tlie  file,  give  us  the  physiologi- 
cal solution  of  the  renults  of  practical  experience.  Dr. 
Arthur  gave  us  the  statisticoZ /acts,  we  have  endeavored 
to  givo  their  solution  by  physiology. 


ARTICLE  II. 
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What  constitutes  the  Respiratory  Changes  * 

By  RuFCs  Kixo  Browne,  M,  D.,  Prof,  of  Physiology  and 
Mic.  Anat. :  N.  Y.  College  of  Dentistry. 

[I  do  not  claim  in  the  ensiling  description,  to  present  a 
demonstration  of  the  tissue  changes,  which  I  believe  regu- 
larly take  place  during  the  respiratory  movement,  nor  to 
place  beyond  doubt  the  efifect  which  these  changes  have 
in  inducing  the  insemination  of  oxygen  into  the  vascular 
flow,  but  to  fix  attention  upon  the  until  now  unno- 
ticed existence  of  the  facts  I  state  :  and  thus  to  anticipate 
a  further  account  of  experiments,  which  tend  to  show  tbe 
correctness  of  my  belief,  or  if  fully  successful  to  furnish 
an  experimental  demonstration  of  them,  as  facts  in  phy- 
siology.] 

Of  the  two  sets  of  physical  phenomena,  which  are 
cited  to  account  for  the  passage  of  the  oxygen  into  the 
blood,  neither  are  satisfactory  ;  for  it  cannot  fail  to  occur 
on  a  moment's  reflection,  in  the  mind  of  the  competent 
physiologist,  that  the  phenomena  to  be  accounted  for,  do 
not  take  place  in  obedience  to  the  law  under  which  the 
two  former  sets  of  phenomena,  supposed  to  he  of  identical 
nature,  do  take  place. 

Thus,  the  phenomena  of  endosmose.  and  exosmose,  in 
whicli  two  fluids  of  different  characters  or  constitutions,  as 
menstrua  at  first  separated  by  a  septum,  or  solid  partition, 
diffuse  on  both  its  sides,  and  come  together,  after  previous 
separation,  and  the  phenomena  of  the  mutual  diffusion 
of  different  gases,  similarly  once  separated,  are  not  phe- 
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nomena  of  the  same  character,  as  those  which  occur  in 
the  passage  of  oxygen  into  the  blood.  This  latter  phe- 
nomenon, is  one  which  does  cot  take  place,  either  in  the 
diffusion  of  gases,  or  in  the  osmotie  or  exmose  of  fluids. 
True,  two  of  the  cofn^nen^  suhstances  of  the  transaction, 
in  either  case,  are  Eiimilar  aubatances,  but  in  fact,  tbe^ro- 
ceiis  performed  on  the  one  hand  bj  the  carbonic  acid  iu  the 
Mood,  and  on  the  other  by  the  oxygen,  is  neither  a  mutu- 
al tranefiitiion  of  at  first  separated  fluids,  nor  a  mutual 
diffusion  of  two  at  first  parted  gases.  The  process,  in  the 
lirst  case  is  really  one  in  which  a  proportion  of  one  of 
the  two  constituents  of  the  air — its  oxygen,  aeparafes  from 
its  other  constituent,  and  penetrates  to  a  thick  liquid  and 
soft-solid  constituent,  on  the  one  hand,  while  a  heavy 
gas  separates  from  the  same  liquid,  and  penetrates  into 
the  remaining  disproportionate  constituents  of  the  air, 
from  which  the  oxygen  came.  The  phenomena  of  osmose 
are  not  involved  in  this  process  at  all,  nor  are  phenom- 
eua  at  all  identical  with  those  of  the  diffusion  of  gases 
involved  ;  and  no  event  similar  to  such  gaseous  diffusion 
takes  place  until  after  the  process  of  separating  of  a  gas  from 
a  fluid,  and  its  mingling  with  a  second  gaseous  substance 
occurs, — and  this  transaction  is  one  which  occurs,  not  as 
that  we  have  to  account  for  does,  between  the  blood,  and 
the  gaseous  volume,  but  within  the  lung  cavities,  where 
the  two  are  brought  into  actual  contact,  and  hence  min- 
gle. Than  this  latter  transaction,  although  it  involves 
two  of  the  substances,  involved  in  the  other,  nothing  coulJ 
be  really  more  unlike  the  respiratory  process.  For 
this  process  is  one,  briefly,  in  which  a  gas  naturally  in 
combination  with  a  certain  quality  of  blood,  leaves  its 
medium  of  transport,  and  separates  from  it,  while  a  por- 
tion of  a  certain  volume  of  gas  leaves  and  separates  from 
'ta  natural  combinations  with  another,  each  of  which  takes 
its  respective  place  and  combines  separately;  in  the 
first  case,  and  on  the  one  band,  effecting.,  not  a  diffusion  or 
transient  uniting  of  two  separated  gases,  but  a  separation 
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of  one  gas  from  a  fluid  and  the  separation  of  a  portion  of 
a  Bccond  gna,  and  ita  immediate  uniting  with  a  fluid. 

The  respiratory  process,  therefore,  is  not  a  mingling  of 
gases,  coming  together  through  certain  means  of  separa- 
tion, namely,  a  septum,  or  partition,  neither  is  it  s  pro- 
cess which  in  itself  occurs  in  passive  fulfilment  of  any 
"law"  of  diffusion  of  gases.  The  process  is  not  one  in 
which  a  measure  of  two  gases  diffuse,  and  thus  constitute 
a  mutual /tMt'ore  throughout  the  bounds  of  their  respective 
volumes,  equally  on  either  side  their  dividing  line  or 
partition  of  substance  ;  in  short,  the  process  of  respira- 
tion is  one  for  the  separation  of  gas  from  a  fluid,  and  one 
gas  in  part  from  another,  and  hence  It  is  not  a  diffusion 
of  gases,  and  can  be  neither  explained  nor  understood 
by  a  perception  of  that  law.  Of  course  in  drawing  this 
distinction  ;■ — in  showing  how  widely  unlike  the  two  sets 
of  phenomena  are,  we  do  not  dispute  the  prevalence  of  the 
law  of  diflfusion,  but  on  the  contrary,  unreservedly  ac- 
credit and  admit  it,  but  we  show,  that  the  phenomena 
themselves,  are  widely  different.  The  gas  which  sepa- 
rates from  the  blood,  subsequently  of  course,  diffuses  with 
the  combined  gases  of  the  air  in  the  lung  cavities,  in  ac- 
cord with  that  law,  and  would  do  so  if  there  were  septa 
put  between,  across  the  calibre  of  the  lung  cavities  at  the 
level  where  they  commence  to  mingle.  But  this  ming- 
ling is  always  consequent  upon  prior  fulfillment  of  the 
respiratory  process,  which  consists  in  the  penetration  to 
the  blood  of  the  oxygen,  and  the  penetration /rom  the 
blood,  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas. 

In  presence  of  these  considerations  it  seems  a  demon- 
strated fact,  that  the  universally  accredited  explanation  of 
the  respiratory  process,  is  a  complete  misapplication  of 
theory,  for  it  neither  involves  nor  implies  any  accouit^  of 
the  very  phenomena,  in  which  the  process  itself  consists. 
It  merely  takes  account  of  the  behaviour  of  certain  gases  or 
substances  engaged  in  a  certain  process,  not  in  the  small- 
est particular  like  the  process  we  wish  to  account  for.     In 
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fact,  the  80-called  low  of  "  diffuflion"  of  gases,  is  simply 
nominal,  being  notliiug  more  nor  loss,  than  the  /act  of  the 
mingling  or  diffusion  of  certain  measures  of  different  gases 
even  where  n  Bolid  septum  intervenes  lietween  the  two. 
While  the  respiratory  phenomena  so  lav  as  the  same  sub- 
stances are  involved,  consist  in  the  separation  or  abstrac- 
tion of  a  gus  in  a  natural  state  of  combination  vs\,  a  ;'iscid 
Dietlium  from  that  mcdiuin,  in  sijit^  <3f  :h«,  pi;eiit;ni;e  of  a 
tube  which  hevtpcticfrlly.bohls  both,  And,  B'-'Cjiidly,  (f^the 
passing:  oi  a  cerUi!niijiii.'uiii  of -oK^gcn  iii,asE|Oi:;i^tinii  vjtK 
nitrogen,  through  the.  whp^e.of  tU*^  ^aijie  tybc  into  the 
blood.  ...        -,-     ■■■•-.,     -.■:■,'. 

The  couRideration  of  these  facts  has  long  impelled  me 
to  find  nn  explanation  of  the  respiratory  process  in  accord 
with  the  facts.  Certain  general  considerations  present 
themselves,  ut'whtcli  we  may  here  take  note. 

All  physiology  is  a^ocess,  and  conatals  of  a  progressive 
variation  in  what  would  otherwise  be  a  state,  that  is  a 
condition  fblluwing  the  association  of  a  process. 
It  is  then  a  "process"  we  have  to  understand. 
Without  exception,  all  bodily  processes,  arc  based  upon 
anatomicot  conditions,  i.  e.  the  character  and  arrange- 
ment of  tho  tissues.  The  impulsion  of  the  blood,  is  de- 
I>enilent  on  the  tissues  and  the  change  in  movement  of  the 
heart.  This  motion  of  the  heart  is  a  change  in  position 
of  every  anatomical  element  composing  it.  The  act  of  di- 
gestion is  a  movement  dependent  on  the  morcmeut  of  the 
stomach.  Tliis  movement  is  a  change  in  position  of  all 
its  anatoiuical  elements. 

In  tlie  respiratory  process  the  lungs  are  continually  pass- 
ing from  one  state  or  condition  to  another,  without  cessa- 
tion,— from  one  state  in  which  their  tissue  is  of  the  least, 
to  one,  in  which  it  is  of  tho  greatest  magnitude.  This 
progressive  change  in  the  feature  of  the  entire  lung,  in- 
volves a  change  in  the  feature  of  its  various  anatomical 
component  elements.  At  their  regular  minimum  size,  the 
lungs  do  not  occupy  tho  whole  of  the  pleural  or  thoracic 
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cavity  :  at  their  maximum  size  they  coraplotelv  fill  it,  and 
extend  it  by  descending  upon  the  abdominal  cavity,  'Phis 
regular,  conetautj  and  reciprocal  progression  involves  a, 
change  of  feature  and  size  of  even  its  minutest  elements. 
The  entire  change  in  feature  and  magnitude  of  the  whole 
lung  is  ouly  the  aggregate  of  the  change  of  size  and  figure 
of  ea^b'tS  'S*.*-'t?P*^*J'  :*^'  course  this  progressive  alter- 
natioTT,  TnH'fno^'cSifeHge  the  figure  of  the  anatomical 
:  :ltiejiiepj.s  j)?tt<Jiang;moirteaa;ii^jslfanj^^.J  In  the  extreme 
■  ■*ortTirmimiF"iK)ftron  6i^*'h%''hki'g,.thMA  j-itmifies  the  most 
.•'icofnitafcb'tyfiiilllarj^sj^tepi;  j:et'fQt['i;d  in  the  human  body, 
*''aftrf  flit!  WaAdyyitldlti^sidfeioiStliia  part  of  the  tissue  would 
subject  them  to  the  greatest  part  of  this  change  in  enlarge- 
ment and  diminution  of  lung  tissue.  The  movement  of  the 
lungs  is  ttnremitting.  From  the  moment  it  reaches  its 
greatest  dimensions  to  recur  to  its  least  dimension,  and  again 
from  the  latter  to  the  former,  there  is  a  progressive  move- 
ment. The  moment  of  the  greatest  size,  from  which  the 
lung  recedes,  and  the  moment  of  least  size,  from  which 
it  reeularges,  are  not  periods  of  cessation,  but  stages  of  the 
movement.  And  it  is  during  these  stages  of  the  move- 
ment, that  the  greatest  change  in  the  figure  of  the  vascu- 
lar channels  is  made,  and  at  the  movement  continuing 
from  these  stages,  either  toward  decrease  or  increase  of  size 
— there  is  the  mean  anatomical  state  of  these  vessels. 

The  capillar}'  net-work  of  the  cellular,  vesicular,  or  sac- 
cidar  portion  of  the  lung-structure,  is  so  close  as  to  leave 
but  slight  intercapiUary  spaces,  the  outer  surfaces  of  their 
walls  being  nearly  iu  contact,  and  between  there  is  no 
matrix  or  intercapiUary  tissue.  They  ramify  upon  the 
outer  or  pleuro-pulmonary  surface  of  the  bottom  and  sides 
of  the  air-sacs,  and  between  them  up  to  the  dividing  plane 
of  the  sacs.  Their  position  is  one  in  which  they  receive 
transversly  the  full  force  of  any  change  in  the  size  of  the 
air-sacs. 

During  the  progressive  stages  of  enlargement  of  the 
lung  simultaneous  with  the  increase  iu  the  volume  of  the 
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increasing  air,  the  nir-sacs  arc  eulargeU  in  size  ami  cali- 
bre, by  increase  of  calibre  both  in  the  direction  ot"  their 
longer  axis,  ami  of  their  shorter.  The  pressure  of  the  ac- 
cession of  incoming  lur  is  borne  directly  by  the  capillaries, 
u[>0D  their  transverse  limits,  and  thus  upon  their  contents, 
causing  s  remmionoran  impulsion  iutheir  rate  of  advance. 
This  is  the  advanced  stage  of  enlargement  of  the  lung- 
tissnc.  As  the  air  recedes  from  the  bronchial  tube,  the 
tension  on  the  air-cells  abates.  The  return  of  the  air- 
cells  or  sacs,  to  the  least  diameter  and  size,  pushes  the  re- 
sidual air  along  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  the  stage  of 
movement  is  reached  in  which  the  lung  tissues  have  their 
least  size.  This  is  tlio  stage  of  the  uniform  and  uninter- 
rupted flow  of  the  contents  of  the  capillaries  to  be  again, 
without  cessation  of  movement,  changed  into  the  stage  of 
eDiargenient. 

There  is  thus  iu  the  capillary  portion  of  the  lung  tissue, 
consecutive  remission  of  rate  of  flow,  in  a  stage  of  the  on- 
ward movement  of  their  contents  in  which  the  volume  is 
poBitively  retarded,  and  one  in  which  the  retardation  is 
followed,  by  a  briskei-  or  more  hurried  flow.  Though 
1  have  not  been  able  experimentally  to  determine  this 
point,  it  is  during  one  of  those  stages,  that  the  carbonic 
acid  transudes  from  the  capillary  walls,  and  through  this 
epithelium  layer  and  enters  their  interior,  and  during  the 
other,  that  the  oxygen  is  absorbed  into  the  plasma,  from 
which  it  is  imbibed  by  the  red-corpuscles. 

But  if  we  continue  to  follow  the  process  of  enlarge- 
ment of  the  tissues,  we  shall  convince  ourselves  with  en- 
tire certainty,  that  it  cannot  take  place,  without  inducing 
the  effects  on  the  capillaries  and  their  contents,  we  have 
described.  The  innumerable  branch  cavities  of  the  great 
bronchial  tree,  are  a  bundle  of  air-containing  elonga- 
ted hollows,  the  cstrenio  or  terminal  portions  of  which  are_ 
the  air-sacs  or  cells.  When  the  entire  hollow  portions  of 
the  lung  contain  their  least  volume  of  air,  the  tissue  of 
the  cell  is  at  its  least  tension  ;  with  increase  of  volume  of 
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air  ;  the  tension  caused  by  the  increasoii  volume  iind  pre^ 
sure  of  air  rises,  and  is  commuiiicittGil  to  the  capillary 
structure,  which  surround  them,  and  ramifies  hetween 
tbem.  That  portion  of  the  capillary  web  running  between  ia 
subjected  to  the  pressure  on  both  sides  of  their  walls.  On 
the  other  side,  the  pleura  or  binding  coat  of  the  under  tis- 
sue, offers  resistauce  to  the  enlargement  of  the  tissue  it 
circumscribes  and  unites.  Even  while  in  the  process  of 
enlargement,  its  resistance  to  it  is  being  overcome,  it  exerts 
morecr  less  pressure  upon  the  tissues  it  holds.  Of  these 
the  capillaries  would  be  affected  most.  We  have  thus 
during  enlargement  a  combiued  pressure  upon  these  blood- 
holding  hollows,  from  the  pleura  and  from  the  air  which 
primarily  increases  the  calibre  of  the  nir-saca,  and  seconda- 
rily exerts  pressure  upon  the  vessels  immediately  in  oou- 
tact  with  them. 

That  certain  anatomical  or  tissue  movement,  involving 
a  change  in  function  for  the  time  being  in  the  tissue,  is  de- 
manded where  notable  physiological  transactions  occur,  is 
exemplified  in  the  movements  of  the  heart,  the  stomach 
and  the  intestines.  The  movement  of  the  heart  and  the  ana- 
tomical changes  in  its  tissue,  which  constitute  that  move- 
ment, alone  give  the  needed  impulsion  to  the  blood.  Atid 
similarly  the  changes  in  the  tissue  of  the  stomach  alone 
give  the  needed  transudation  of  the  gastic  juice.  So,  also 
the  changes  of  tissue  in  the  intestines  alone  furnish  the 
products  of  that  canal,  and  slowly  carry  onward  the 
undigested  food.  To  the  movement  of  the  Inngs  and  the 
regular  tissne  changes  it  involves  is  to  be  assigned  the 
transpiration  of  the  carbonic  acid  absorbed  and  carried 
forward  by  the  blood,  and  the  absorption  ot  the  proportion 
of  oxygen  which  eaters  the  blood.  A  portion  of  the  tissue 
changes,  which  take  place  in  the  heart,  is  so  nearly  sim- 
ilar to  those  I  have  described  in  the  lungs  that  the  former 
suggest  the  latter.  Thus  iu  a  shortened  or  abbreviated 
diastole,  and  hence  increased  frequency  of  the  systole,  the 
tissue  of  the  heart  is  not  permitted  to  reach  its   normal 
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limit  of  enlargemeat,  and  heDce  a  diminution  of  its  actual 
contracted  effect. 


Facta  and  Philosophy  of  Dental  Progress.     No.  3, 
By  Professor  Ausieh. 

In  ovr  last  paper  it  -was  stated  that  mechanism  and 
mauual  dexterity  form  the  dixtincti  ve  elements  of  dentistry, 
as  a  branch  of  the  Art  of  Healing — that  the  Dentist  is, 
iu  nearly  every  department  of  his  art,  necessarily  a  me- 
chanic. It  is  a  grave  error  therefore  to  undervalue  this 
essential  element,  and  suppose  that  any  one  maybe  trained 
for  dentistry  as  readily  as  for  medicine  or  surgery :  but 
perhaps  a  greater  error  is  the  very  prevalent  idea,  that 
every  ingenious  youth  is  a  distinguished  dentist  in  embryo. 

Protest  against  this  mistake  is  the  more  necessary  here, 
as  all  our  illustrations  of  dental  progress  will  be  drawn 
from  its  mechanical  side  ;  since  it  is  because  of  these  that 
its  progress  has  been  so  rapid — superadding  the  benefits 
of  mechanical  invention  to  the  aid  derived  from  physio- 
logical discovery. 

From  the  moment  of  the  patient's  entrance  into  the 
office,  you  begin  to  appreciate  the  assistance  rendered  by 
improvements  in  dental  mechanism.  The  chair  may  be 
like  any  other,  with  the  simplest  form  of  reat  for  tedious 
operations.  And  it  will  not  be  denied  that,  in  such  ehairs, 
much  work  has  been  done  of  unsurpassed  excellence. 
But  in  the  modern  dental  chair,  whilst  there  is  frequently 
unnecessary  and  complicated  contrivance,  there  is  unde- 
niable advantage  in  the  facility  of  placing  the  patieut  in 
various  positions  with  ease  and  comfort.  Restlessness 
on  the  part  of  patient,  and  weariness  on  the  part  of  oper- 
ator, are  serious  obstacles,  and  whatever  lessens  them  is 
not  to  be  despised,  because  the  aid  comes  from  the  chair 
maker. 

22 
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The  old  practitioner,  who  began  with  a  simple  arm 
chair  and  knows  that  he  has  learned  to  do  good  work  in 
it,  is  prouder  of  his  work  perhaps,  than  if  done  in  a  chair, 
whicli  might  have  spared  him  some  dorsal  twinges  of  his 
own  and  some  restless  turnings  of  his  patient.  Attach- 
ment to  the  "  old  arm  chair"  is  very  excusable  :  but  he- 
comes  weakness,  where  it  refuses  to  spare  others  the 
experience  necessary  to  make  it  a  "  dental  chair," 

Complicated  chairs,  jeweled  instruments,  beautiful 
rooms  and  light  artistically  arranged,  do  not  guarantee 
good  dentistry :  but.they  certainly  (the  jewels  excepted)  are 
not  hindrances  to  the  exercise  of  skill.  They  are  often 
the  pharaphernalia  of  incompetent  quackery:  hut  quite 
as  much  bad  work  has  been  done  in  dingy  rooms,  with 
dirty  surroundings  and  few  and  imperfect  appliancea. 
It  is  painful  to  enter  an  office,  where  the  only  deficiency 
is  in  the  operator  ;  but  scarcely  less  painful  to  see  one, 
whose  skill  has  overcome  difficulties,  persisting  in  the 
contest. 

These  remarks  apply  not  to  chairs  alone,  which  rank 
among  less  important  improvements,  but  to  all  the  means 
offered  by  inventive  geniuo,  for  the  more  perfect  devel- 
opement  of  manual  skill.  Long  practice  makes  a  defec- 
tive instrument  useful  and  possibly  indispensible  to  one  ; 
but  another,  commencing  with  the  improved  implement, 
is  spared  much  waste  of  effort,  and  can,  perhaps  with  less 
skill,  produce  the  same  results. 

How  far  one  is  called  upon  to  give  up  accustomed  tools, 
methods,  or  materials,  is  not  easily  decided.  Oertainly 
there  is  no  practice  more  fatal  to  success  than  the  too- 
frequent  one  of  perpetual  change.  Ko  mechanism  insures 
good  results,  apart  from  experienced  manipulation.  The 
operator,  who  is  always  praising  the  latest  invention, 
may  safely  be  set  down,  as  one  who  has  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  any.  It  would  be  amusing  were  it  not  so 
painful,  to  hear  one  of  these  experimental  dentists  asser- 
ting five  times,  within  twice  as  many  years,  that  "  now 
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since  adopting  this  plan,  my  operations  never  fail." 
Constant  to  no  one  method,  he  is  successful  in  none  and 
his  skill  is  far  more  wasted  than  is  that  of  the  old  fogey, 
who  will  accept  no  "  new  fangled"  help. 

Dwisnklle's  success  with  chrystal  gold  cannot  tempt 
MATifARD  to  give  up  non-adhesife  foil ;  because  such  foil, 
under  hishaud,  gives  a.  perfect  result,  and  more  cannot  he 
required :  because  also,  he  can  do  with  foil  what,  without 
long  experience,  he  could  not  with  the  sponge  ;  and  be- 
cause the  older  material  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  But 
all  are  not  Maynards  in  the  use  of  an  old,  or  Dwinnelles 
io  the  use  of  a  new  material. 

Long  and  exclusive  use  of  a  method  oi  instrument  is  es- 
sential to  the  complete  developement  if  its  merits  and 
dental  progress  is  equally  served  by  him  who  persists  in 
the  old,  aa  by  him  who  identifies  himself  with  the  new. 
Atkikson's  little  mallets  will  probably  hammer  out  start- 
ling facts  and  possibly  upset  some  old  ideas  in  physiology. 
We  may  even  anticipate  the  time  when  miniature  "  Nas- 
myth  Steam  Hammers"  will  do  all  the  work  of  filling 
cavities,  prepared  by  diminutive  "Steam  Excavators." 
Yet  I  think  manufacturers  of  the  old-timed  foil  will  con- 
tinue to  have  customers  and  am  not  sure  that  they  will 
not  be  called  upon  occasionally  to  open  again  some  old  ac- 
coanL  When  you  wish,  gentlemen  to  try  a  new  string 
to  your  dental  bow,  never  throw  away  the  old  one.  Pos- 
sibly the  new  one  may  prove  stronger;  but  the  old  strings 
have  been  tried  and  have  this  merit,  that  they  improve 
with  use.  Above  all,  take  care  that,  in  the  recital  of  your 
experiences,  you  do  not  slioot  with  the  '*  longbow."  It  is 
a  weapon  which  has  done  vast  mischief  to  Dental  Science. 
An  important  question  arises  here,  as  to  the  fitness  of  a 
specialist  to  teach.  It  would  be  irrelevent  to  the  subject 
in  hand  to  enter  fuUy  into  it :  but  it  may  be  stated  briefly 
— the  specialist  is  the  best  possible  teacher  of  his  speciali- 
ty ;  the  worst  possible  adviser  as  to  its  relative  value.  In 
my  papers  on  Dbbtal  Education,  this  point  will  be  fully 
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considered.  As  regaids  Dental  Progress,  the  specialist  is 
a  necessity.  He  developes  truths  which  a  jmlicious  eclec- 
ticism diii  semi  nates  aud  makes  generally  useful. 

Returning  once  more  to  the  chair,  in  which  I  place  my- 
self as  patient — I  may  be  a  little  indignant  with  the  oper- 
ator, who  is  regardless  of  my  bodily  comfort  during  n 
tedious  operation  :  but  if  I  find  him  adjusting  too  many 
screws  and  cranks  and  slideg,  I  bcgia  to  have  aa  uncom- 
foi  table  suspicion  that  be  is  more  "fussy"  than  skilful. 
If  I  see  him  take  from  a  dirty  drawer  of  files,  teeth  and 
other  miscellanies  an  old  rusty  key,  I  tremble  with  fear 
and  disgust.  But  if  I  see  bim  hesitatingly  turning  orer 
his  polished  collection  of  fifty  or  more  "  alveolas,"*  I 
think  I  would  rather  try  the  blood-stained  "key,"  or 
else  subside  into  the  unconsciousness  of  nitroivi  oxide. 

Too  much  apparatus  excites  distrust ;  too  little  impedes 
flkill.  It  is  a  rule  in  Art  to  use  the  fewest  tools;  but 
these  should  be  the  best.  It  is  another  rule  to  have  them 
of  simplest  form.  The  more  complicated  an  instrument, 
the  more  limited  is  its  usefulness.  The  operator's  cabinet 
should  contain  a  few  simple  tools  for  daily  use ;  otfacvs 
agaiD,  including  the  more  complicated,  for  exceptional  ca- 
ses and  modes  of  practice.  He  should  avail  himself  of  all 
appliances  which  give  convenience  aud  facility  of  opera- 
ting and  may  very  properly  cooeult  the  comfort  of  his 
patient.  But  he  must  not  become  the  slave  to  any 
of  these  appliances,  or  insult  his  power  of  resource,  by 
having  separate  instruments  for  every  emergency.  One 
will  have  sis  tools  with  the  same  pointj  but  diflferently 
curved  ;  while  Maynard  will  use  but  one,  curving  it  at  the 
moment  as  the  occasion  may  require.     This  one  iustru- 


*Wi)l  the  Commtnittee  on  InstrumeDtal  Domencl&tDre,  inform  the  wri- 
ter why  the  final  r  is  bo  unnecesaaril;  retained  in  the  molw  forceps  ? 
Why  not  call  them  "  MoIbh  F  "  There  1h  no  wish  to  make  a  moantain 
out  of  a  mole  hill ;  but  why,  in  search  of  a  trade  mark,  contort  alveolus 
or  alveoli  into  an  impassible  alveola,  when  the  word  "  m<dar"  so  nat- 
urally suggests  the  analogous  a(tJecU«e  "  alveolar." 
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ment,  with  the  ability  to  adapt  it,  is  worth  six  times  the 
other  aix.  Agatu,  he  will  accomplish  with  the  napkin  all 
thnt  the  best  saliva  pump  can  do  ;  and  yet  this  is  an  ex- 
cellent instrument.  Tor  comparatively  few  can  manage  the 
napkin. 

These  simple  ilUistriitionB,  borrowed  from  an  eminent 
practitioner,  are  given  to  show  the  necessity  for  varieties  of 
apparatus,  adapted  to  individual  peculiarities,  or  deficien- 
cies. It  is  scarcely  fair  to  measure  the  wants  of  the  aver- 
age, by  the  requirementsof  the  most  skilful.  Hence  every 
operating  case  contains  more  than  any  operator  can  use 
with  advantage  ;  but  not  more,  if  judiciously  chosen,  than 
is  necessary  to  enable  him  to  select  the  daily  tools  which 
best  suit  his  hand.  In  astronomical  observations  there  is 
a  correction  for  "personal  error."  Now,  as  in  the  obser- 
vatory, ft  given  observer  will  take  the  moment  of  transit 
iavariably  a  little  too  soon  or  too  late  ;  so  every  artist  or 
mechanic  will  have  some  peculiarities  in  the  handling  of 
tools,  calling  for  differences  in  their  number  and  shape. 

That  the  boat  possible  fillings  have  been  made  with  old- 
fashioned  tools  aad  materials  and  by  time-honored  meth- 
ods, is  undeniable,  and  continuance  in  their  use  is  imper- 
ative, until  their  substitutes  Iiave  stood  tlie  test  of  experi- 
ence. It  is  to  the  honor  of  Dentistry  thnt  so  many  are 
conscientiously  searching  for  better,  and  the  profession 
will  be  greatly  the  gainer,  whatever  the  success  of  any 
Eingle  experiment. 

In  this  search  for  the  best,  the  older  practitioner  should 
be  careful,  how  he  abandons  theproven  good,  for  the  un- 
tried better :  and  the  younger  practitioner  has  need  to  be 
careful  in  the  choice  of  advisers  and  teachers,  careful  how 
he  adopts  too  many  methods,  and  careful  how  he  cramps 
his  inveativo  resource  by  an  accumulation  of  tempting 
machinery.  ^ 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

The  Physical  History  of    Varioits  Nations  of  the  Earthy 

With  Special  Beference  to  their  Teeth. 

By  Dr.  J.  Allen. 

Read  before  the  American  Dental  AsEociatloD,  in  CtnciDuati,  Aug.  S,  1897. 

Having  spent  some  thirty-eight  years  in  Dental  practice, 
I  have  often  heen  asked  these  two  questions:  first,  "are 
not  the  tfeth  of  the  people  of  this  country  worse  than 
those  of  other  national  of  the-world?"  Anil,  second, 
"what  is  the  cause  of  so  mtiny  bad  teeth  in  America?" 
These  are  two  important  questions  inrolvtng  the  welfare 
of  some  thirty  millioDs  of  inhabitants.  In  order  to  answer 
them  satisfactorily,  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  examine 
the  physical  history  of  mankind',  in  order  to  compare  na- 
tions with  nations  in  reference  to  their  teetb,  taking  into 
consideration  their  food,  habits,  customs,  climate,  etc. 
etc. 

In  prosecuting  these  researches  we  find  there  are  many 
nations  whose  teeth  remain  soui^il,  even  to  old  age,  and  it 
is  as  rare  for  them  to  lose  a  tooth  as  it  is  an  eye  or  a  limb. 
"While  in  this  conntry  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  more 
than  twenty  millions  of  teeth  lost  annually  from  decay. 
And  yet  wo  find  that  the  same  general  physical  law  which 
provides  for  the  building  up  and  sustaining  the  human 
structure,  prevails  among  all  nations,  and  that  the  divine 
architect  of  man  has  furnished  an  abundant  eiipply  of  ma- 
terials for  all  partsof  the  system.  The  body  of  man,  with 
all  its  different  parts  and  organs,  is  composed  of  only  a  few 
'  simple  materials.  These  are  combined  in  certain  propor- 
tions, in  order  to  give  strength  and  utility  to  the  whole 
structure.  These  materials  are  component  parts  of  his  food  ; 
and  although  the  nutrient  substances  used  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  different  parts  of  the  world  appear  quite  dissimilar , 
yet  the  food  provided  for  them  in  various  countries  possesses 
the  same  general  nutrient  properties  and  chemical  constlt- 
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□ents  everywhere  that  are  essential  for  the  human  organ- 
ism. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  historical  ev- 
idences which  go  to  eHtahlish  the  fact  that  the  Americans, 
as  a  whole,  have  worse  teeth  than  the  inhabitants  of  other 
nations.  In  portions  of  Europe,  where  the  people,  like  the 
Americans,  discard  a  large  portion  of  the  mineral  element 
from  their  food,  they  also  have  bad  teeth  ;  but  among  the 
Peasantry,  and  also  in  those  sections  where  the  inhahltauts 
do  not  change  the  proportions  of  the  mineral  constitsents 
of  their  food,  they  have  good  teeth 

But  let  IIS  turn  to  the  historical  accounts  of  other  coun- 
tries where  bolting  cloths  are  not  used  for  this  purpose. 

In  Prichard's  Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of 
mankind  he  says:  "  the  Albaniansof  Lesser  Asia  live  prin- 
cipally on  milk,  cheese,  eggs,  olives  and  vegetables. 
Sometimes  they  bake  bread,  but  often  eat  their  corn  or 
maize  boiled,"  Hippocrates  says  they  are  very  strong  and 
muscular,  have  oval  faces,  a  ruddy  color  in  their  cheeks,  a 
brisk  animated  eye,  a  well  proportioned  mouth,  ami  Jine 
teeth.  In  Central  Africa,  norch  of  the  equator  ;  Prichard 
says  "  the  Mandiugo  tribes  have  the  barbarous  custom  so 
common  among  the  Pagans  of  Africa,  of  filing  their  teeth 
to  a  point." 

In  eastern  Africa,  among  the  different  races  of  Abyssin- 
iaus,  we  have  the  following  description  by  this  eminent 
author:  '*  Their  countenance  is  full  without  being  puff- 
ed, their  eyes  are  beautiful,  their  mouth  of  moderate  size, 
their  lips  thick,  their  teeth  white,  regular,  and  scarcely 
projecting."  Among  the  races  of  people  inbabiting 
Nubia  and  other  countries  between  Abyssinia  and  Egypt, 
Burckhardt  says :  "  They  are  a  handsome  and  bold  people 
of  a  dark  brown  complexion,  with  beautiful  eyes  and 
fine  teeth."  In  the  western  parts  of  South  Africa,  com- 
prising the  Congo  Empire,  Proyart,  who  has  graphically 
described  it,  says;  "The  negroes  are  well  made,  very 
black,  with  white  teeth  and  pleasing  countenances."     lu 
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Dr.  Oldfield'B  ethnographical  researchee  in  the  interior 
of  Africa,  among  the  FelatabB,  he  says:  "The  color  is 
light  hrown,  features  regularly  formed,  handsome  mouth, 
thin  lips,  toitk  teeth  as  white  as  ivory." 

We  will  now  pass  into  Asia,  and  there  among  the 
mountain  tribes  of  Dekham  in  India,  Dr.  Maxwell  says  : 
"The  Khonds  are  a  dark  race  of  men,  straight,  well 
limbed,  and  free  from  obesity,  which  makes  them  have  a 
tall  appearance.  Many  of  the  men  have  a  pleasing  ex- 
pression of  the  countenance.  Generally,  however,  the 
nose  is  flattish,  the  cheek  bones  high,  the  face  round,  the 
lips  and  mouth  large,  displaying^ne  teeth.  The  country 
produces  rice,  and  most  of  the  vegetables  which  are  com- 
mon in  Europe."  Among  the  Turkish  tribes  of  Kipts- 
chak,  the  Tartars  of  Kasan,"  says  Erman,  "  are  of  mid- 
dle stature  and  muscular,  but  not  fat.  Their  heads  are 
of  an  oval  shape,  their  countenances  of  fresh  complexion, 
and  fine,  regular  features  ;  their  eyes,  mostly  black,  arc 
small  and  lively  ;  their  noses  arched,  and  thin,  as  well  as 
their  lips  ;  their  hair  is  generally  dark,  and  their  teeth 
strong  and  white."  We  will  now  pass  to  that  part  of 
Asia  between  Hindostan  and  China,  where  we  find,  ac- 
cording to  Finlayson,  that  the  Siamese  blacken  their  teeth 
and  redden  their  mouths  with  a  masticatory  of  lime,  cate- 
chu and  betel,  which  gives  them  a  disgusting  appearance. 
Baron  Larry,  who  is  well  known  as  an  eminent  author  on 
physical  subjects,  says:  "The  inhabitants  of  Eastern 
Arabia  are  somewhat  above  the  average  statue,  robust  and 
well  formed.  Their  countenances  oval,  and  copper  col- 
ored, the  forehead  broad  and  elevated,  the  eyebrows  black 
and  bushy,  the  eye  dark,  deep-seated  and  quick,  the  nose 
straight  and  of  moderate  size,  the  mouth  well-shaped, 
the  teeth  heautifvl  and  white  asivory."  "  In  Egypt,"  tho 
same  author  says,  "  the  surface  of  the  jaws  of  the  Arabs 
are  of  great  extent  anH  in  a  straight  or  perpendicular 
line.  The  alveolar  arches  are  of  moderate  size,  and  sap- 
plied  with  very  white  and  regular  teeth,  the  canines  e-spe- 
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cially,  project  Lut  little."  The  Arabs  eat  little  and  sel- 
dom of  animal  food. 

We  will  now  pass  to  a  group  of  islaiids  situated  in  the 
great  Southern  Ocean,  between  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa 
and  the  western  shores  of  the  new  or  American  Continent. 
This  group  of  islands  received  from  Captain  Cook,  the 
name  of  the  Society  Islandii.  Mr.  Ellis  who  epeot  some 
six  years  among  the  inhabitants  of  Tahiti  as  a  missionary, 
had  ample  opportunity  of  observation,  says  :  "  These 
people  are  above  the  middle  stature:  in  physical  power 
they  are  inferior  to  the  New  Zealanders.  The  mouth  of 
the  Tahitian,  he  says,  is  well  formed,  though  the  lips  are 
sometimes  large,  yet  never  so  much  so  as  to  resemble 
those  of  the  African.  The  teeth  are  alicaya  entire,  except 
in  extreme  old  age,  and  though  rather  large  hi  some,  they 
are  remarhiMy  lohite  and  addom  either  discolored  or  de- 
cayed. ' ' 

Mr.  Anderson,  who  visited  New  Zealand  with  Captain 
Cook,  says:  "The  nations  do  not  exceed  the  common 
stature  of  Europeans,  and  in  general  are  not  so  well  made 
especially  about  the  limbs.  Their  color  is  of  a  different 
cast,  varying  from  a  pretty  deep  black  to  a  yellowish  or 
orange  tinge,  and  their  featui-es  are  also  various,  some 
resembling  Europeans.  Their  faces  are  round,  with  full 
lips,  their  eyes  large,  hair  black,  straight  and  strong. 
Their  teeth  are  commonly  broad,  tvhtte  and  wdl  set," 
Another  writer.  Captain  Fitzroy,  in  describing  the  people 
of  New  Zealand,  where  he  speaks  of  their  teeth,  says : 
"They  arc  like  those  of  the  Tucgians,  and,  at  the  first 
glance,  remind  one  of  those  of  a  horse.  Either  they  are 
all  worn  down,  in  old  persons,  canine,  cutting  teeth,  and 
grinderr},  to  an  uniform  height,  so  that  their  interior  tex- 
ture is  quite  exposed,  or  they  are  of  a  peculiar  structure," 
undoubtedly  the  former".  The  natives  who  live  near 
the  hot,  sulphurous  waters  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  of 
the  Roturua,  have  the  enamel  of  their  teeth,  especially 
their  from  teeth,  yellow,  although  this  docs  not  impair 
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their  soundness,  and  la  the  effect,  probably,  of  the  corro- 
ding qualities  of  the  thermal  waters.  To  the  eastward  of 
the  Society  Islands,  in  the  South  Pacific,  are  tho  Gambier 
Islands.  They  are  inhabited  by  a  people  fairer  than  the 
Sandwich  Islanders.  The  average  height  of  the  men  is 
about  that  of  Englishmen,  but  thoy  are  not  so  robust. 
In  their  muscles  there  is  a  flabbiness,  and  in  the  old  men 
■1  laxity  of  integument  which  allows  their  skin  to  haug 
in  folds  on  different  parts  of  their  body.  They  have  an 
Asiatic  countenance,  the  teeth  in  the  fourth  class  especial- 
ly are  not  remarkable  for  evenness  or  whiteness,  and  seem 
to  fall  out  at  an  early  period.  With  reference  to  these 
physical  characteristics,  Dr.  Pritchard  says  :  "  Two  causes 
may  be  assigned  :  the  nature  of  their  food  and  their  indo- 
lent habits." 

We  will  now  pass  to  Easter  Island,  which  is  situated 
purhaps  the  most  remote  from  the  great  continents  of  all 
inhabited  islands  on  the  globe.  Captain  Beechey  has  given 
the  following  physical  account  of  the  inhabitants.  He  says 
"  They  are  a  fine  race  of  people,  especially  the  women. 
They  have  oval  countenances,  regular  features,  a  high  and 
smooth  forehead,  black  eyes  and/ne  teeih." 

Next,  let  us  take  a  view  of  tho  Sanwan  group  of  islands, 
situated  also  on  the  Pacific  ocean,  in  latitude  thirteen  and 
fourteen  degrees  The  inhabitants  of  these  islands  are 
strong,  vigorous,  and  well  proportioned.  Their  features 
are  all  referable  to  a  common  type.  This  type  is  thus 
minutely  described  :  "  The  nose  is  short  and  wide  at  the 
base;  the  eyes  are  black,  and  often  large  and  bright,  the 
forehead  narrow  and  high,  the  mouth  large  and  well  fill- 
ed with  white  and  strong  teeth."  These  islands  abound  in 
pigs,  dogs,  fowls,  birds  and  fish,  and  likewise  in  cocoa 
nuts,  gnava,  banian  trees  and  sugar  canes.  Belonging 
to  another  group,  in  the  same  ocean,  are  the  Tarawau 
Islands.  The  people  of  this  group  difier  from  those  above 
described.  They  arc  of  middle  size,  their  color  is  dark 
copper,  their  hair   is  fine,  black  and  glossy,   the  nose 
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slightly  aquiline,  the  mouth  is  large,  with  full  lips  aod 
sound  teeth. 

Vanikoro,  another  group  of  these  ishiDds,  is  also  in  this 
great  ocean.  The  sea  coast  is  inhabited  by  a  Mack  race, 
who  cultivate  the  taro,  iguamas,  bananas  and  the  kava. 
'"The  inhabitants,"  says  Dr.  UrviUe,  "belong  to  the 
black  race  of  tha  great  ocean  approaching  to  that  of 
proper  negroes.  They  are  generally  small,  their  counte- 
DSQce  baa  a  singular  resemblance  to  the  ourang-outang, 
the  eyes  are  large,  and  deeply  set,  resembling  in  form  and 
color  those  of  the  negro.  The  lips  are  large,  the  chin 
small,  the  hair  crisp.  The  use  of  the  betel  root  destroys 
their  teeth,  and  gives  them  a  red  tinge  round  the  mouth. 
The  women  are  horribly  ugly,  the  old  men  are  bald." 
Next  we  will  proceed  to  the  Archipelago,  of  the  Fiji  or 
Fojee  Islands,  which  lie  to  the  eastward  of  those  above 
named,  and  are  situated  between  fifteen  and  nineteen  de- 
grees of  south  latitude.  This  a  large  group  of  islands, 
many  of  which  are  inhabited.  The  largest  of  this  group 
is  called  the  Great  Viti.  The  people  of  this  island  are 
called  Vitians.  They  are  tall,  well  made,  active  and  mus- 
cular. Their  faces  arc  broad,  nose  large  and  flat,  largo 
mouths,  thick  lips,  and  sound,  while  teeth. 
(To  be  Continued.) 


ARTICLE  V. 

The  Rise,  Progress  and  Present  Status  of  Dentistry. 
By  H.  F.  Bishop,  D.D.S.,  of  Worcester,  Mass. 

Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Mass.  Society  of 
Denial  Surgeons, — To-day — Time,  that  ceaseless  traveller 
wafts  us  by  another  land  mark  ;  to-day  brings  us  one  year 
nearer  our  final  homo,  to-day,  we  have  our  third  annni- 
versary  and  commence  our  fourth  year  of  existence.  Our 
kind  Heavenly  Father  has  dealt  gently  with  all  our  mem* 
hers  ;  none  have  been  called  the  jiast  year  to  walk  the 
golden  street  of  that  bright  realm  where  no  pain  exists — 
where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  but  still  the 
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unbroken  band  are  toiliag  and  battling  with  pain,  decay 
and  corruiitiou,  to  keep  their  dextructtveneBS  in  check  and 
alleviate  the  suffering  and  waste  of  human  life.  Two 
years  ago  our  worthy  President  addresood  us  upon  the 
aims  and  duties  of  the  profesaion;  in  which  able  address 
we  were  reminded  of  our  obligations  to  our  familiea  and 
dependants  as  well  as  the  great  duty  we  owe  to  our- 
selves in  order  to  maintain  our  usefulness  and  be  thus  en- 
abled to  do  our  whole  duty.  A  year  since,  we  listened  to 
our  first  Vice-President  upon  tlie  past  and  future  of  the 
dental  profession,  when  many  ineeutiVes  were  held  out  for 
its  elevation,  while  we  are  transmitting  it  to  our  sue- 


In  reviewing  the  present  status  of  Dentistry,  let  us 
hastily  take  a  chronological  survey  of  its  rise  and  progress, 
and  then  consider  the  important  developements  of  the  past 
year,  as  well  as  notice  the  increasing  claims  the  science  is 
making  upon  an  appreciative  public. 

How  long  has  dentistry  been  practiced?  Who  first 
substituted  artificial  teeth  for  the  loss  of  natural  ones  P 
Who  discovered  the  utility  of  filling  teeth  ior  their  pres- 
ervation ?  These  are  questions  often  asked  and  not  so 
easily  answered.  Dentistry,  it  has  been  suggested  origi- 
nated almost  at  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  yet  compar- 
atively little  can  be  said  of  its  importance  in  the  scientific 
world  till  the  present  century.  Mankind  from  the  first- 
born— Cain  and  Abel,  have  been  endowed  with  the  rudi- 
ments of  twenty  deciduous  and  thirty-two  permanent  teeth 
— all  of  which  arc  subject  to  disease  and  accident ;  hence 
the  dental  doctor.  From  the  days  of  Adam  (the  only 
man  who  never  had  infant  teeth)  living  in  the  first  ten 
centuries  to  the  days  of  Methusaleh  who  died  the  year 
Noah  entered  the  ark,  and  existed  in  the  last  ten  centuries 
before  the  flood,  little  or  nothing  can  now  throw  light  on 
their  time  ;  we  can  only  presume  that  our  art  could  scarce- 
ly have  been  been  needed  in  thoseearlydaysof  the  world's 
freshness. 
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Hippocrates  born  four  hundred  years  before  Christ,  al- 
ludes to  the  inserting  of  teeth  fastened  by  gold  wire ; 
Celsus  a  physician  in  the  first  century,  describes  the  ex- 
traction of  teeth  and  other  operations ;  Galen  the  cele- 
brated Greek  physician  flouriGbcd  in  the  second  ceutury; 
he  was  appointed  medical  superintendent  of  the  gladia- 
tors in  his  native  city,  in  which  melancholy  duty  it  is  to 
be  supposed  he  must  have  gained  some  knowledge  of  the 
care  of  wounds,  and  possibly  some  experience  might  have 
given  him  new  dcntalogical  facts.  The  Emperor  Marcus 
Aurelius  placed  his  son  Commodns,  a  tender  youth  of  nine 
years  old,  nnder  his  care — but  be  has  failed  to  tell  us  the 
condition  of  his  six  year  old  molars,  whether  they  were 
saved  or  were  extracted.  Whether  the  Egyptians  and 
Brahmins,  once  the  polished  nations  of  the  earth,  were 
skilled  or  not  in  dentistry,  must  remain  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture, since  all  traces  of  their  learning  and  ancient  his- 
tory were  lost  when  the  grand  library  at  Alexandria  was 
burned  about  the  year  640.  If  stuffed  teeth  hare  been 
found  in  mummies,  we  have  no  certainty  of  the  operation 
being  performed  on  the  living  subject,  but  it  may  have 
been  introduced  by  the  embalmer  to  prevent  further  de- 
composition. 

It  is  supposed  that  Albucasis  was  the  first  to  sng- 
gest  the  supplying  of  lost  teeth  by  other  human  teeth 
or  those  of  animals,  or  by  artificial  ones  of  bone  or 
ivory. 

Following  oti  up  the  historical  hill  of  time  from  the 
destruction  of  the  library  in  the  9th  century  and  the  dark 
ages  following,  we  come  to  the  16th  century — the  art  of 
printing  having  in  the  meantime  come  to  the  aid  of  science. 
Entachius  the  distinguished  Italian  anatomist  flourished 
at  this  time  and  published  the  first  work  of  any  conse- 
quence on  dentistry ;  and  Ambrose  Fare  describes  the 
manner  of  replacing  the  teeth  and  the  use  of  obtura- 
tors. 
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•Taking  a  survey  of  the  worltl  in  the  16th  century  at 
it  close,  say  one  hundred  yearaafter  Columbue  discovered 
our  continent,  Southern  Europe  had  decidedly  the  ad- 
vance of  all  other  countries  in  knowledge  and  acquain- 
tance with  the  sciences — Spain  and  Italy  taking  the  lead. 
In  the  I'rth  century  publications  gradually  multiply,  and 
looking  northward  on  the  continent  of  Europe  we  see  new 
lights — France  has  its  MuUcr,  Martin,  and  a  few  others. 
Germany  is  well  represented  hy  several  works  published 
at  Leipsic — Switzerland  has  its  celebratedRyff — ^Austria 
and  Prussia  publish  works  of  which  some  appertain 
indirectly  to  dental  surgery.  Up  to  this  period  we  recog- 
nize gratefully  the  influence  of  medical  and  dental  litera- 
ture upon  the  profession,  but  not  until  the  18th  century 
do  we  ttnd  many  practical  dentists  who  have  born  our 
science  along  as  a  speciality.  Then,  France  getting  the 
lead  had  scores  of  able  men  in  the  field,  many  of  whose 
works  are  useful  at  the  present  dayf  : — the  distinguished 
dentists  were  quite  generally  writers  upon  the  science  of 
their  profession,  and  it  is  certainly  singular  that  with  so 
much  talent  and  the  growing  light  on  the  subject,  a  high- 
er standard  should  not  have  earlier  been  established. 
The  first  idea  of  porcelain  teeth  is  due  to  a  French  apoth- 
ecary as  early  as  3774 — having  an  ivory  set  which  gave 
him  great  inconvenience,  ho  experimented  until  with  the 
help  of  a  chemist  and  porcelain  manufacturers  of  Paris, 
he  succeeded  in  making  a  porcelain  of  a  grayish  color, 
which  shrunk  very  little.  In  1776  he  communicated  his 
secret  to  the  French  Academy  and  was  elected  a  member 
in  consequence.  But  it  was  Musseer  de  Chemant  a  dis- 
tinguished dentist  of  Paris  who  improved  these  teeth  and 

*Both  ArcuUnus  and  DcVigo  sboat  Ihla  time  filled  teeth  with  refer- 
ence to  temperature— the  latter  using  gold  leaf  it  is  swd.  Thus  stuffing 
the  teeth  for  alleviating  pain,  gradually  led  the  way  to  plugging  them 
with  metal  for  preaerration. 

tJourd^n,  Beaupeau,  Faucbard,  Buaon,  and  Bordet,  all  lived  and 
flouriBhed  at  this  period. 
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obtained  a  patent  from  Louis  XVIth  for  the  exclusive 
right  to  make  and  set  them  ;  he  encountered  however  vio- 
lent opposition  from  French  dentists  in  their  introduction.* 

Abiiut  this  timu  England  begins  to  have  equal  claims 
upon  our  attention:  she  had  in  the  field  Hunter  who, 
though  not  a  practical  dentist,  is  entitled  to  our  great  ad- 
miration and  respect.  Blake,  Curtis,  Berdmore,  who  was 
dentist  to  George  the  Third,  Woofendale  and  others.  The 
latter  was  one  of  the  few  Europeans  who  came  to  America 
and  established  a  fame  upon  both  continents — a  compli- 
ment which  Americans  have  paid  with  interest  in  the  10th 
century.  Just  one  hundred  years  ago  (from  1766  to  1768) 
Bobcrt  Woofendale  a  piipil  of  Berdmore  practised  in  the 
city  of  New  York  for  two  years — the  first  regular  dentist 
it  is  said  in  this  country.  Near  the  close  of  the  century  he 
returned  to  America  practising  again  a  few  years  in  New 
York,  nud  then  leaving  his  busiuess  to  his  son  John. 

John  Woofendale  was  the  first  dentist  of  whom  my  child- 
ish ears  heard,  his  services  having  been  called  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century  to  set  teeth  for  my  father  ;  the 
said  teeth  were  calves'  teeth  reduced  in  size  by  a  file  and 
set  on  pivots  of  wood  ;  and  they  were  afterwards  supplan- 
ted when  necessity  required,  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  patient 
himself,  who  subsequently  related  the  incident  to  his  chil- 
dren, four  of  whom  became  dentists. 

As  early  as  1784  Dr.  James  Gardette,  a  Frenchman  by 
birth  was  established  in  Philadelphia  after  a  succession  of 
trials  for  business  at  Newport,  Boston  and  New  York,  and 
remained  in  practice  there  forty-five  years.  He  was  the 
first  to  apply  the  principle  of  suction  or  atmospheric  air 
to  sustain  artificial  teeth  in  the  mouth,  which  he  discov- 
ered as  early  as  1800.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  to 
adopt  gold  for  filling  instead  of  lead  and  tia  then  in  use, 


'And  it  was  many  years  before  they  came  into  general  use— Europoaiu 
itUl  Bdhering  to  ivory  and  bippotamoa  tusk,  both  of  which  have  t>eeB 
Hied  by  them  to  eome  extent,  up  to  a  very  recent  date. 
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preparing  his  gold  himself  from  Dutch  ducats.  His  val- 
uable discoveries  attracted  the  attention  of  distinguished 
men  in  the  profession  in  France^  and  other  countries. 

Isaac  Greenwood  the  son  of  a  professor  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege practiced  in  Boston  for  a  lung  time,  and  his  son, 
John  Greenwood  was  said  to  be  the  only  dentist  in  New 
York  in  1790.  He  struck  up  a  gold  plate  by  swaging  for 
the  base  of  artificial  teeth  in  1799,  and  claimed  to  be  the 
first  person  who  had  done  so  in  America.  He  was  Wash- 
ington's dentist  and  made  him  several  sets  of  teeth.* 
(To  be  Continued.) 


'The  estimation  In  which  he  was  held  by  Washington,  miiy  be  s 
by  the  Washington  letter  in  Harris'  Dental  Dictionary. 


A  Monster. 
Lexington,  C.  H.,  S.  C,  July  8,  1867. 
Editors  American  Journal  Dental  Science. 
Gentlemen  : 

A  MoNSiROSrrv  of  no  ordinary  interest  having  recently 
come  under  my  notice,  I  have  thought  it  might  prove  suf- 
ficiently worthy  of  record  to  find  a  place  in  the  columns 
of  your  Journal. 

On  the  first  of  the  present  month  there  was  born  in  this 
village  a  child  having  the  following  peculiarities.  Of  the 
face  the  bones  in  general  are  perfect  except  the  maxillee 
which  present  not  the  slightest  trace  of  alveolar  i)roces8- 
es,  the  tongue,  which  is  rather  large,  resting  directly  upon 
the  lip  and  almost  protruding  beyond  it.  There  is  also  a 
longitudinal  fissure  of  the  hard  palate.  The  orbits,  large 
in  size,  protrude  to  a  frightful  extent,  so  that  the  malar 
and  front*!  bones  seem  continuous,  and  the  globes  of  the 
eye  resemble  two  hemispheres  resting  upon  the  single 
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boDc  thus  formed,  as  though  a  sphere  hitd  been  divided  in 
half,  uiul  the  two  segmeote  laid  on  a  plane  resting  each 
u[iou  the  flat  surface  of  the  sectioD.  Underneath  the  lide, 
however,  which  are  never  closed,  no  oatural  eye  is  dis- 
eornable,  but  only  a  spherical  sac  cButainiog  a  dirty  yel- 
lowish brown  iius-like  substance,  similar  to  that  which  it 
la  constantly  diucharging  in  small  quantities. 

The  temporal  bouea  are  but  partially  developed,  luit 
there  are  ibur  parietala,  perleclly  formed,  unusually  lar- 
ge, and  semi-oval  in  shape.  The  occipital  bone  appears 
to  be  single,  but  extremely  large,  rather  oblong,  or  per- 
haps rectangular.  The  frontal  is  as  large  as  the  whole 
bee  below  it,  and  is  polygonal  in  figure. 

The  left  eye  is  remarkably  mobile.  By  cryinga  convul- 
sive action  is  excited  whif  h  protrudes  the  entire  ball  from 
its  socket,  the  lids  being  behind  it.  Again  it  is  immedi- 
diatcly  retracted  to  its  former  position,  the  lids  partially 
ciusiog  over  it.  Respectfully, 

C.  GJ.  Simmons, 
Student  of  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Organwation  of  Tennessee  Dental  Associaiion. 

PcRSDANT  to  a  call  made  at  a  preliminary  meeting 
(if  the  Dentists  of  Memphis  on  the  20th  of  June,  the  fol- 
luwing  members  of  the  protession  convened  at  Nashville 
m  the  26th  of  July  and  organized  the  Tentiessee  Denial 
Association. 

Present— Drs,  Wm.  H.  Morgan,  Nashville;  G.  W. 
Acrec,  Memphis  ;  Wni.  T.  Arrington,  Memphis ;  J.  B. 
Wasson,  Memphis ;  J.  A.  Arrington,  Jackson  ;  H.  M. 
Acroe,  Clarkeville ;  R.  Russell,  Nashville ;  J.  0.  Ross, 
SfwhviUc ;  S.  J.  Cobb,  Nashville  ;  W.  P.  Wilson,  Nash- 
rille;  Alex.  Hartmun,  Murfrccsboro' ;  M.    McCarty,  Pu- 
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laefci;  T.  E.  Beech,  Fmnklin;  W.  R.  Jolinstoo,  Colum- 
bia. 

At  10  o'clock  A,  M,  with  Dr.  W.  H.  Morgan  as  chairman 
pro,  torn.,  and  Dr.  Ros8,  Sec,  the  house  was  oalleil  to  or- 
der, and  the  following  committco  appointed  to  draft  Con- 
Btitutiun  and  By-Iiaws — Dr.  Wm.  T.  Arrinjjton,  Cliaii- 
man  ;  Dr.  S.  J.  Cobl),  Dr.  W.  R.  Julinstou. 

-A  Nominating  Ooramittcc  was  also  aitpointed— Dr.  J. 
B.  Wasson,  chairman  ;  Dr.  Alex.  Harhnan,  Dr.  R.  Rus- 
sell. 

While  the  committee  were  in  oession  Drs.  G.  W.  Acree 
of  Memphis  and  W,  H.  Morgan  of  Nashville  addressed  the 
meeting  iip(m  the  subject  of  Denial  Education,  Slate  atul 
Local  Organization,  and  the  importance  of  prompt  and 
immediate  action  towards  the  general  advancement  of  the 
dental  profession. 

Committee  on  Constitntion  and  By-Laws  presented  a 
paper  which  was  received,  and  the  committee  discharged. 

On  motion  the  paper  was  taken  up  by  section,  discuss- 
ed, voted  upon  and  approved,  then  voted  and  approved  as 
a  whole,  and  adopted  as  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws 
under  which  to  organize. 

Committee  on  Nomination  made  the  following  report 
which  was  received — Dr.  W.  H.  Morgan  for  President ; 
Dr.  J.  B.  Wasson,  let  Vice  President;  Dr.  J,  C.  Ross,  2wrf 
Vice  President ;  Dr.  Wni.  S.  Arrington,  Itec.  Sec;  Dr. 
R.  Russell,  Cor.  Sec.;  Dr.  Alex.  Hnrtman,  TVeas.  ;  Ex. 
Committee;  Dr.  G.W.  Acree,  Dr.  J.  A.  Arrington,  Dr. 
W.  R.  Johnston.  Meeting  then  adjourned,  and  convened 
at  2J  P.  M. 

An  election  was  held  and  those  nominated  duly  electeil 
by  ballot  to  serve  aa  officers  of  the  association  for  the  term 
of  one  year,  and  after  being  properly  installed  the  Presi- 
dent made  a  few  appropriate  remHrk»,  and  then  declared 
the  Association  organized  and  ready  for  business. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Arrington  it  was  resolved  that  the 
American  Code  of  Denied  Etkica  l«j  approved  and  adopted 
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l»y  the  Association.     Adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow  morn- 
ing at  9  o'l-lock. 

Satcrdat,  July  27(A. 

Society  met,  minutes  leiul  and  aiiproved.  On  motion  it 
was  resolved  that  the  Scmi-Anuual  meeting  be  held  at 
Jackson  from  the  20th  to  the  24th  of  next  December,  and 
the  Annual  Meeting  to  belield  in  Memphis,  on  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday  preceeding  tiie  last  Tues- 
day in  July,  1868. 

Drs,  Morgan,  Acree  and  Beech  were  duly  elected  dele- 
gates to  the  American  Dentnl  Association  at  Cincinnati. 

Many  interesting  subjects  were  discussed,  and  the  live- 
liest interest  manifested  by  all  present. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  Secretary  be  requesteil  to  fur- 
nish the  Ajnerican  Journal  of  Denial  Science,  The  Dental 
Cosmos,  and  the  Dental  Register  with  a  synopsis  of  the 
proceedings. 

Adjourned  at  2  P.  M.  to  meet  at  Jackson  on  the  20th  of 
December  next, 

Wm.  T,  Arrisoton,  Rec.  Sec. 


Answers  to  Qubmgts. 


Properties,  Generation  and  AdmintBtTatum  of  Nitrov* 
Oxide  Gas.  Query  2nd. — Generatum  of  Nitrous  Oxide 
Gasf     Anatoer  Cortiintied. 

Thb  gasometer  being  in  position,  and  connected  by 
means  ofmbber  tubing  with  the  wash-bottles,  the  stop' 
eock  turned  on,  and  an  extra  weight  added  to  the  cords 
passing  over  the  pulleys,  to  assist  the  ascent  of  the  bell 
or  receiver  ax  the  gas  enters  it,  we  proceed  as  follows : 

Fill  the  retort  half  or  two-thirds  full,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  gas  desired.  A  medinm  sized  retort  filled 
half  full  of  the  crystalized  nitrate  of  ammonia  will  generate 
about  thirty  gallons  of  the  gas,  after  the  water  in  the 
gasometer  has  become  impregnated  with  it.  The  crys- 
t!ilized  nitrate  of  ammonia  is  preferable  to  the  fused  am- 
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monta  for  the  reason  that  pure  white  cryBtals  cannot  be 
made  from  an  impure  article  of  thiu  salt ;  while  the  fused 
preparation  may  contain  certain  ifnpuritics  without  our 
being  able  bo  readily  to  detect  them. 

When,  however,  we  have  reutton  to  auepect  the  impu- 
rity of  the  salt  in  use,  such  for  example,  as  the  presence 
of  the  chloride  of  ammonium  (nitrate  of  ammonia,)  which 
would  liberate  chlorine  when  it  is  decomposed  by  heat, 
it  may  he  tested  for  this  impurity  as  follows  ;  "  dissolve 
some  of  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  in  pure  water  ;  also  dis- 
Bolve  a  a  small  quantity  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  pure 
water,  and  pour  the  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  ammonia 
gradually  into  that  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  ;  if  any  soluble 
chloride  is  present,  a  grayish  white  preci[iitato  will  first 
be  formed,  which  will  render  the  solution  milky  in  ap- 
pearance, the  precipitate  gradually  settling  to  the  bot- 
tom." 

The  retort  containing  the  ammonia  is  then  connected 
by  means  of  rubber  tubing  with  wash-bottle  No.  1,  and 
heat  applied  by  means  of  a  gas,  kerosene,  or  alcohol  lamp. 

Instead  of  slipping  one  end  of  the  rubber  tubing  over 
the  neck  of  the  retort  and  thus  making  the  connection 
with  the  waah-bottles,  us  is  frequently  done,  a  soft  rubber 
stopper  should  fit  closely  the  orifice  in  the  neek,  with  a 
•hort  glass  tube  passing  through  this  stopper  ;  the  rub- 
ber tubing  can  then  be  slipped  over  the  projecting  end  of 
this  glass  tube.  By  making  such  a  connection  as  this, 
the  rubber  tubing  is  preserved  in  a  great  measure  from 
the  heat  of  the  retort,  which  otherwise  soon  destroys  it. 

Where  gas  is  used  under  the  retort  it  should  burn  as 
low  as  possible  until  the  ammonia  begins  to  melt;  then 
more  heat  can  be  applied  by  increasing  the  flame,  and  the 
liquid  ammonia  be  brought  to  the  boiling  point. 

The  same  rule  is  applicable  where  kerosene  and  alcohol 
are  used  to  generate  the  gas.  Caro  is  necessary,  both  fur 
the  purity  of  the  gas  and  tho  safety  of  the  retort,  that  the 
ebnlition  be  not  too  rapid,  as  tokite  fumes  should  never  ai>- 
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pear  M  the  ivaalir-boltles.  Should  the  heat  lie  too  intenite  the 
aminoDia  "  will  be  volatiilized  and  wasted,  as  will  be  in- 
iltcated  by  the  the  appearance  til  a  white  cloud  instead  of 
a  colorless  gaa,  or  its  decern poaition  will  be  attended  by 
the  formation  of  such  objectionable  compounds  ns  nitric 
oxide  and  hyponitrous  acid,  either  of  which  will,  of  course, 
necessitate  the  reduction  of  heat  and  careful  purification  ; 
other  impurities  may  also  be  given  off,  such  as  nitric  acid 
and  chlorine."  Where  tho  ordinary  gas,  kerosene  or  al- 
cohol lump  is  used  under  the  retort,  the  heat  may  be  reg- 
ulated by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  flame. 

Sprague's  apparatus  has  attaclled.to-.it.an  av.toiii&tic 
regulator,  by  which  a  uniform  tenqi^rjiiiir^'of  thei  AUiiuo- 
nia  cau  be  maintained  during  the  on^ire  prdci^ss  of  gct^c:' 
ating  the  gas.         ' '     '''*''   i\,  '  ,'    '. 

The  lamp  used  in  genciatingthag*?,  should  bi'rrjmovesl. 
before  all  the  ammonia  ii'  the  retbrt  is  exhauated  ;  otIiaJ.-.  ■ 
wise  tho  retort  is  liable  to  be  fractured  by  the  beat. 

After  the  removal  of  the  hcut  from  the  retort,  and  as 
soon  as  the  gas  ceases  to  bubble  up  through  the  liquid  in 
the  first  wash-bottle,  the  connection  with  the  retort  should 
be  severed  by  removing  the  rubber  tubing  from  where  it  is 
connected  at  tlic  orifice  of  the  ntek. 

Neglect  in  doing  this  will  result  in  the  fracture  of  the 
retort,  from  a  vacuum  being  formed  by  the  condensation 
of  the  stotini,  the  atmosplieric  pressure  drawing  the  con- 
tents of  the  first  wash-bottle  over  into  it. 

The  desired  quantity  of  gas  being  obtained,  the  *mall 
st<ip-cock  at  the  base  of  the  gasometer,  which  allows  the 
gas  from  the  wasli-hnttlcs  or  purifier  to  enter  the  receiver, 
shoald  be  closed ;  the  extra  weights,  before  referred  to, 
shonld  be  removed  as  tho  remaining  ones  balance  the  bell 
in  the  tank. 

It  is  also  advisable  to  remove  all  except  the  upper  and 
smaller  weights  when  the  patient  is  inhaling  the  gas, 
that  no  obstruction  may  he  offered  to  its  flow  from  the  re 
i^iver  into  the  inhaling  tube. 
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.ARTICLE  Vll. 

Magnetic  Somnambulism. 

Translated  from  tbe  French  of  Njsten. 

By  Wm.  Masok  Turner,  M.U.,  of  Philadelphia. 

Sum  numb  ulism  is  an  affection  of  the  cerebral  functious 

characterized  by  a  kiud  of  an  aptitude  to  repeat  duriiig 

sleep  those  actions  which  are  contracted  by  habit,  either 

in  wandftin^aJJOitt»r  in  executing  different  movements, 

of  whScll^  lfilAroVt^-1)ft  ftftakcning,  there  remains  no  recol- 

:-leT:t3ctn.'wJia^\'rri     Sonttoiiubtilijin:  ir,  jj^thaps,  a  physio- 

.*  logic  Stafa^ii  6utiditkb^  iL>*db^W  HOtc^  Exalted  than  the 

.-.onliBsry-faittasicp  of  ^ujufeCT;  stfliher  than  a  nervous  al- 

■.•■ficiioii.-. ■■-■-.•     ..:/■'•.  :    :•':  .'.:  '•-: 

Magnetic  Somnambulinm. — Thia  is  a  peculiar  nervous  con- 
dition, into  which  we  can  throw,  by  a  sort  of  mental  in- 
fluence, individuals  of  a  liijih  nervous  HenMibility — particu- 
larly hysterical  women.  When  somnambulism  is  provoked 
artificially,  the  most  singular  phenomena  arc  observed. 
Some  feel  the  hallucinations  of  sight,  some  of  hearing, 
some  of  odor,  etc.,  and  arc  Jalti'ly  made  to  believe  in  a 
transposition  of  tlie  senses  which  dues  not  exist.  In  som- 
nambulism we  see  sometimes  the  pathi'tic  faculties,  intel- 
lectual and  moral  too,  acquire  a  wondv>>iis-developeinent. 
The  memory  attain.tan  astonishing  precision,  and  thoughts 
are  delivered  in  a  correct  and  elegaut  langunge. 

The  theory  of  this  mass  of  phenomena  is  clearly  cleared 
up  by  a  knowl'dgc  of  the  physiology  of  the  brain,  but 
loses  beyond  that  all  that  appears  marvellous  in  it,  when 
we  have  recourse  to  the  state  of  scientific  facta.  We  know 
that  in  a  condition  of  the  most  mental  harmony,  that  our 
internal  images  arc  dependent  on  our  external  sensations  ; 
there  is  a  complete  anhordinalion  of  abstract  contemplation 
to  direct  observation,  and  to  employ  here  a  trite  but  very 
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juat  i»1iraso,  we  see  things  as  they  are.  But  it  is  (lemonstrn- 
ted  that  evcu  in  persons  gifted  with  n  superior  judgment, 
it  is  possible  hy  purely  nrtiticinl  means  to  develoj)  a  cere- 
bral condition  in  which  the  within  takes  the  placu  of"  the 
without,  and  they  are  made  to  behold  things  otherwise  than 
they  really  exist.  This  confirmed  mental  alienation  is 
nothinj;  but  a  persistence  of  that  condition,  in  which  we 
make,  in  the  ohserve'I  phenomena,  the  moat  complicated 
hypothesis,  for  a  long  time  it  was  customary  to  attribute 
certain  conditions,  it  may  be  physiologic  or  it  may  bo 
pathologic,  to  the  influence  of  demons.  In  the  witcheries 
of  magic,  as  in  the  science  \?]  of  magnetism,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  clioose  well  the  subject  in  whom  you  would  produce 
cries,  convulsions,  dreams,  and  ecstucies.  Only  those 
practices  are  otlierwise  considerably  more  dangerous  than 
the  magnetism,  for  the  former  oflen  end  by  developing 
tlemono-mania.  We  can  conceive  then  easily,  that  a  belief 
in  good  and  evil  gcuii  was  will  calculated  to  strike  with 
awe,  feeble  minds. 

In  the  case  of  somnambulism,  a  person  having  been  de- 
elareti  proper  to  exercise  the  magnetic  influence,  and  for 
the  rest,  being  inclined  by  his  education  to  these  corres- 
ponsive  beliefs,  familiarizes  himself  with  the  administration 
of  the  pretended  magnetic  fluid.  Ouce  his  technical 
ftpprenticeship  over,  he  commences  the  practice  of  magnet- 
ism, and  after  a  short  while,  his  simple  appearance  is 
Buflicient  to  produce  |)rofound  emotion.  In  every  case,  it 
is  easy  where  one  is  of  strong  convictions,  and  where 
there  are  few  with  whom  to  deal ;  for  generally  it  is  a 
matter  of  no  trouble  to  attract  to  those  who  are  unde- 
cided. 

Now  this  attitude,  or  that  gesture,  or  these  movements, 
are  nothing  more  than  artifice,  by  means  of  which  tliere  is 
(leveloned  in  a  person  suitably  prepared,  a  cerebral  condi- 
tion more  or  leas  decisive,  anil  which  can  be  carried  even 
to  that  ecstacy  which  characterizes  magnetic  sleep.  In 
this  condition,  moreover,  much  leas  frequently  to  be  ob- 
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Bcrveil  than  in  mmjilc  letlnugy,  the  helief  or  (Icmi-helief 
has  a  power  8o  wonderfully  (ieveh>ped  in  the  mind  of  the 
patient — of  abstract  images,  of  such  an  intensity,  that  all 
direct  observation  is  entirely  lost.  General  serisibiUty  can 
even  he  annihilated  in  consequence  of  this  profound  in- 
terior ahflorption,  anjl  as  the  meditative  organs  commence 
again  to  exeroiBo  theniRelves  on  the  products  of  abfitract 
CL)nteinplatton,  the  enrapt  one  can  effect  a  series  of  ratioc- 
iaations  diifliL-iently  coherent;  and  the  more,  if  the  audi- 
tive impressions  continue  to  operate,  therecan  be  established 
between  the  magnetiser  and  the  magnetised  a  connection 
strongly  marked  ;  hut  in  the  case  of  the  real  ecstacy,  the 
responses  of  the  subject  are  as  vague  ns  those  of  the  Syhil, 
and  in  the  midst  of  his  devotions  the  magnetiser  interprets 
them  always  to  the  great  admiration  of  liia  coterie. 

The  convulsive  phenomena  explain  themselves  still  move 
easily  than  do  those  of  somnambulism.  When  we  have 
studied  the  procedures  of  Meemer,  we  know  how  it  is  that 
natural  causes  have  prodnced  these  convulsions.  If  we 
wish  to  consider  seriously  the  veritable  cures  performed  by 
niagnetizers,  we  will  find  that  they  have  the  same  value 
iu*  the  cures  of  sympathetic  medicine,  and  that  cures  are 
l)erformed  with  magneticfluid,aa  Phyrrhua  cured  ailments 
of  the  spleen  by  friction  made  with  a  toe  of  the  rigfU  foot, 
ill  invention  which  he  shares  with  Vespasian,  Tiie  cura- 
tive power  of  magnetizers  is  then  a  simple  illusion,  and 
tlierein  we  can  here  confront  two  classments  of  therapeutica 
which  have  for  each  other  the  greatest  affinities.  Wliilo 
the  magnetiser  cures  one  flnid  with  another,  we  have  tlic 
Homceopaths,  who  cure  the  ideal  of  a  disease  with  the 
iileal  of  a  remedy.  Moreover,  nothing  should  excuse  a 
general  system  of  treatment  which  enforces,  in  persons  of 
fbeble  mind,  chimerical  beliefs.  So  the  proceedings  of 
magnetiscrs  should  be  proscribed  in  therapeutics  at  once 
a»  valueless,  and  as  nuisances.  Tiie  magnetic  fluid  ad- 
ministered in  one  day,  they  say,  would  be  but  a  very  small 
fraction  of  an  universal  fluid,  by  means  of  which  there   is 
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eatablishp<l  (accnnling  to  the  theory  of  magnctisers)  a  nm- 
tmil  influun;^u  bjtwojii  the  celestial,  terrestrial,  nod  ft-ii- 
matelMidica. 

In  going  back  to  the  beginning  of  abstract  theories,  wc 
find  a  similar  essence,  which,  under  t!io  flame  name,  or 
that  of  love  of  the  world,  serves  to  bind  again  our  liuman 
l(aowlcdge,ttn(lcsiiuciallytoquencli  that  desire  which  would 
explain  all  things.  The  case  which  one  has,  then,  to  deceive 
certain  minds,  relates  not  solely  to  the  property  which  we 
have,  to  show  without  our  internal  CEiotions,  under  any 
sufficient  influence;  it  rests  ou  the  profound  scientific  ig- 
Dorance  in  which  the  mass  of  individuals  arc  plunged. 

In  the  phenomenon  of  the  turning  tables,  we  must  be- 
lieve that  the  table  can  turn  without  musclefl,  without 
nerves  ;  that  it  can  speak  without  the  organ  of  voice. 
But  all  that  ih  nothing  by  the  side  of  the  rapping-spirits, 
through  the  medium  of  which,  every  scientific  opinion, 
even  the  very  arches  of  mathematic  phenomena,  are 
shaken.  That  which  contributes  again  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  oases  to  the  success — happily  transient — of  these 
fantastic  exhibitions,  is  that  it  is  not  rare  to  encounter 
among  these  believers  and  propagators,  persons  instructed 
in  the  science.  But  that  should  only  prove  one  thing, 
that  judgment  and  common  sense,  are  independent  of 
literary  and  scientific  attainments.  Flint,  and  then 
Schiff,  have  indeed  shown,  in  their  experiments  on  the  in- 
ventors of  these  juggleries,  that  the  sounds  which  they 
produced,  were  due  to  a  slight  displacement  (previously 
occasioned)  of  the  patella^to  the  tibia  on  the  femur — or 
to  the  tendon  of  the  long  peronens,  all  jerked  suddenly 
into  proper  position.  This  displacement  is  effected  by 
muscular  contractions  which  are  easily  acquired.  Aided 
by  this  physiologic  knowledge,  it  has  been  an  easy  matter 
to  baffle  their  trumpery,  by  causing  them  to  place  the 
limb  in  a  position,  Jn  which  muscular  contraction  was 
impossible.  As  for  this  magnetic  fiuid,  there  exists  nothing 
as  we  see,  but  an  hypothesis  denuded  of  all  proof. 
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Finally,  all  that  interest,  wliich,  according  to  Bome 
authors,  should  appertain  to  the  physiologist,  in  the 
Btudy  of  magnetism,  rests  in  an  habitual  ignorance  con- 
cerning the  physiology  of  the  hrain — and  reduces  itself 
to  this,  that  it  is  easy  enough  to  place  such  or  such  an 
individual,  at  first,  and  then  an  assembly  in  whole  or  in 
part,  in  an  intellectual  condition  such  as  the  information 
more  or  less  vague  obtained,  of  the  first,  are  interpreted 
by  the  other  in  the  sense  which  ie  desired  should  be  con- 
trary to  that  to  which  attention  has  been  directed.  It  is 
in  such  a  cerebral  condition  that  is  to  be  found,  the 
explanation  of  all  the  singular  effects  of  magnetism,  the 
abstractions  occasioned  by  the  juggleries  which  surround 
us — the  cliauging  effects  following  the  practice  of  maj;- 
netism— all  depende.t  on  the  cerebral  condition  of  the 
magnetised. — Bvffalo  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
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Animal  Grafts. — A  French  uaturaliat,  M.  Vulpian,  cut  off 
the  tails  of  tadpoles,  and  saw  them  not  only  live  but  ffTow  for 
ten  days,  indifferent  to  all  theories  of  nervous  centres,  digestire 
apparatus,  or  circulatory  Gystems,  But  the  member  that  Geems 
to  have  the  strongest  dose  of  the  "vital  principle,"  is  the  tail  of 
a  rat.  The  following  experiment  was  made  by  Mr.  Bebt.  He 
dried  a  rat's  tail  under  the  bell  of  an  air  pump,  and  in  immedi- 
ate proximity  to  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  so  aa  gradually  to 
deprive  it  of  all  moisture.  Then  he  placed  it  in  a  heimetically 
sealed  glass  tube  for  five  days.  At  the  end  of  this  time  he  sub- 
jected it  for  a  number  of  hours  to  a  temperature  of  98  degrees 
centigrade  in  a  stove,  and  subsequently  sealed  it  a  second  time 
in  hia  tube.  Four  days  more  having  elapsed,  he  united  this  tail 
by  its  cut  extremity,  to  the  freshly  cut  stump  of  a.  living  healthy 
rat,  and  quietly  awaited  the  result.  His  success  was  as  complete 
as  it  was  marvellous.  It  commenced  to  expand  and  perform  the 
natural  duties  of  a  tail,  and  three  months  aftervi'ards,  be  demon- 
strated by  a  second  amputation,  and  a  careful  injection,  that  it 
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waa  furnished  with  proper  vessels  and  was  a  living  port  of  the 
second  rat ! 

What  rich  lessons  practical  surgery  may  learn  from  such  ex- 
periments, can  be  imagined.  A  careful  anatomist  has  trans- 
planted a  fragment  of  bone  from  the  skull  of  one  rabbit  to  the 
skull  of  another,  and  found  it  form  adhesions  and  replace  the 
lost  portion  perfectly.  A  piece  of  periosteum  taken  from  a  rab- 
bit twenty-four  hours  after  death,  grew  and  produced  bone  when 
grafted  neatly  on  a  living  animal  of  the  same  species.  Nerves 
also  have  been  removed  from  one  body  to  another  with  success, 
aad  some  very  singular  results  noticed  were  a  portion  of  a  motor 
was  excised  and  supplied  by  a  fragment  of  a  sensory  filament. 
The  disease  to  which  grafted  members  are  subject,  after  they 
have  been  eipoflcd  to  certain  reagents,  are  also  full  of  hints  for 
the  pathologist  and  the  physician. — Med.  and  Surg.  Reporter. 


The  PrvdeiU  Live  Longest. — In  a  very  careful  and  laborious 
Appendix  to  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Seport  of  the  Prudential 
AtsuTOnce  Gnnpany,  by  Henry  Haeben,  Esq.,  is  given  ihe  ex- 
perience of  the  Company  in  the  industrial  branch  for  the  years 
1864, 1865,  and  1866  ;  and  the  author  ingeniously  compares  the 
Company's  statistics  with  those  issueil  by  the  Registrar  General. 
The  experience  is  this:  that  among  the  artisan  and  small  trades- 
men olasa  of  lives,  the  numbers  exposed  to  risk  were  in  the  pro- 
portion of  43.3  male  to  51.7  female,  in  this  respect  assimilating 
to  the  proportions  of  the  general  population  of  England  and 
Wales ;  that  the  rate  of  mortality  during  these  three  years  was 
21.67  per  1000  whereas,  in  all  England  and  Wales  it  was  23,63 
— the  difference  in  favor  of  the  Prudential  Company  being  1.96 
per  1000.  Since  it  ia  the  most  prudent  of  the  working  classes 
who  insure  their  lives,  these  facts,  brought  prominently  forward 
by  Mr.  Habben,  tend  to  verefy  the  old  saw,  that  "  the  prudent 
live  longest." — Srii.  Med.  Journal. 


New  Litiffual  Matcie. — Bochdolek,  Jr.,  describes  a  new  small 
moBcle  of  the  tongue,  extending  longitudinally  in  the  middle 
line  between  the  two  genio-hyo-glossi — Ranheri  vnd  Du,  Boia 
Baymonda  Archio,  1866,  Ciom  Journal  AncUomy  and  Fhymology, 
No.  II. 
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The  Preio-vation  of  Sulphate  of  Iron. — Signor  Paviei  recce  ..i- 
tnenda  the  following  method  of  preaerving  sulphate  of  iron  from 
osiilation.  Mix  four  parts  of  pure  crystallized  sulphate  of  iron, 
iin<l  an  equal  quantity  of  finely  powdered  gum  arabic,  with  dis- 
l  illecl  water,  and  evaporate  the  Bolution  in  a  water  bath,  at  a  low- 
heat,  till  it  has  a  aufflcient  conaisteooy  to  be  poured  out  on  plates 
of  glaa").  When  it  has  been  poured  out  in  this  way,  and  allowed 
to  dry  at  a  temperature  of  38°  cent,  in  the  dark,  it  may  be  cut  up 
into  lozenges,  which  can  ba  kept  for  any  length  of  time  in  a  col- 
oured stoppered  bottle. — London  Lancet. 


Excretion  of  Urea. — The  American  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Sciences  for  October,  publishes  a  very  clever  inaugural  thesis  by 
])r.  T.  B.  Noyea,  containing  a  recoid  of  eiperimenta  on  four 
j^eraons,  to  determine  the  effect  of  food,  sleep  and  exercise  in  the 
exoretion  of  urea.  The  first  week  the  parties  experimented  on 
used  a  mixed  diet ;  the  second  week  they  lived  exclusively,  on 
ixnimal  food,  the  third  on  purely  vegetable  food  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  little  milk  In  their  bread,  their  tea  and  their  coffee, 
while  during  the  fourth  week,  the  diet  wafl  the  same  as  the  third, 
but  the  subjects  of  tho  experiment  took  an  unusual  amount  of 
exercise. 

The  firat  point  noticed  is  that  there  is  no  immediate  change  in 
the  excretion  of  urea  after  an  alteration  ot  diet,  but  that  it  re- 
ipures  three  days  to  exhibit  the  full  effect.  Another  fact  made 
known  in  the^e  experiments  is  that  the  old  rnle  for  estimating 
the  proportional  quantity  of  urea  excreted,  by  the  specific  grav- 
ity of  the  urine,  is  by  no  means  of  univeraal  application.  As 
lor  diet,  it  was  found  that  animal  food  incfeiaed  the  excretion  of 
urea  169  per  cent,  but  diminished  the  weight  of  the  body.  Free 
uric  acid  wae  detected,  showing  that  the  nitrogenous  matter  had 
not  been  all  oxidated  to  urea.  On  changing  to  a  vegetable  diet  the 
urea  was  diminished  75  per  cent.  Exercise  slightly  increased 
the  quantity  of  urea,  but  marked  increase  was  observed  only  as 
the  result  of  fatigue. 

Coffee  increased  the  urea  14  per  cent.  To  determine  the  in- 
fluence of  »leep,  our  author  lay  abed  all  day  for  a  week,  during 
which  time,  he  found  that  he  eliminated  31  per  cent,  more  urei 
during  the  day  than  at  night.    The  effect  of  mental  occupation 
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is  not  BO  distinctly  gbown,  but  there  appeared  to  be  Bomewbat 
less  urea  eicreted  during  active  mental  work  than  wben  tbe 
mind  was  at  rest.  Tbe  autbor  discharged  2.41  per  cent,  more 
□rea  upon  ligbt  reading  tban  upon  arithmetical  calculations. 


New  Beaearchea  on  the  Cardiac  Circulation  of  AmmaU. — Dr. 

JuDEE  baa  Just  published  a  pamphlet  on  this  subject.  He  shows 
that  in  froga  what  is  by  common  consent,  called  first  movement, 
is  compounded  of  tbe  auricular  portion  and  the  dilatation  nf  the 
ventricle,  and  tbe  dilatration,  pvr  contra  of  the  two  auricles  with 
which  tbe  heart  of  this  batracbian  Is  provided.  In  the  second 
part  of  the  book,  relying  not  only  on  bis  own  experiments  on 
frogs,  but  on  those  made  on  horses  by  MM.  Cuadveau  and 
M&REY,  M.  Judee  stated  that  these  physiologists  have  taken  for 
the  commencement  of  the  first  movement,  or  systole,  was  nothing 
but  the  end  of  tbe  second,  or  diaAole  of  tbe  heart.  In  other 
words,  that  tbe  systole  of  tbe  auricle  does  not  form  part  of  the 
systole  of  the  ventricle,  but  of  its  diastole ;  bo  that,  in  fact,  in 
the  borae,  at  least,  the  cardiac  revolution  does  not  commence,  aa 
is  generally  supposed,  by  tbe  systole  of  the  heart,  but  by  its  di- 
astole. When  M.  Judee  compares  this  cardiac  revolution  to  & 
measurement  in  three  movements,  be  is  led  to  admit:  1.  That 
the  first  movement,  or  great  silence,  corresponds  to  tbe  dilata- 
tion of  tbe  ventricle.  2.  That  tbe  second  and  third  movements 
are  formed  by  the  sounds  of  the  heart  separated  one  from  the 
other  by  the  short  silence,  during  which  the  ventricle  contracts 
itself. — BrU.  Med.  Journal. 


A  Nev)  Dentifriee. — Phenio,  or  as  we  more  commonly  call  it, 
carbolic  acid,  would  come  into  greater  use  were  it  a  more  man- 
ageable drug.  A  specimen  of  a  phenol  soap  ia  offered,  and  is 
claimed  to  be  of  great  use  in  skin  diseases,  while  a  perfumed 
phenol  is  presented,  said  to  be  a  really  delightful  toilet  water 
and  dentifrice.  The  proportions  used  are  ten  grammes  of  tbe 
crystallized  acid  to  a  litre  of  water,  with  various  aromas.  Wben 
used  as  a  dentifrice,  a  spoonful  of  this  is  added  to  a  quart  of 
water,  The  phenate  of  aoda  can  be  used  with  great  success  as 
an  unguent  (one  part  to  ten  of  simple  cerate)  in  parasitic  affections 
and  a  comb  dipped  in  a  solution  of  it,  and  passed  through  the  hair 
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is  an  efficient  remedy  in  pityriasis,  etc.  Internally  it  hasbeen  ad- 
ministered by  inhalation,  by  injection,  and  by  the  etomach.  For 
the  latter  purpose  a  solution  of  one  part  in  a  thousand  has  been 
employed. — Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter.  '• 


A  Remarkable  Invention, — Most  people  have  a  wish  to  pre- 
serve the  bodies  of  deceased  friends  or  relations  from  the  chan- 
ges of  appearance  by  decay  after  death  as  long  as  poEsible. 
Though  the  eye  has  ceased  to  flash,  the  lips  to  move,  or  the  voice 
to  give  response,  we  would  fain  have  the  clay  tenement  preserve 
its  natural  appearance. 

To  effect  tbia  object,  a  perfectly  air-light  burial  case  has  bean 
invented,  which  has  preserved  a  corpse  at  Bellevue  HoKpital  ior 
three  months. 

This  burial-case,  which  cert&ioly  must  supercede  all  others,  is 
wonderfully  simple  in  its  coftstruction,  and  is  closed  by  means  of 
a  single  screw. — Med.  and  Surg.  Reporter. 


Mr.  Hoff  and  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. — At  tbe 
last  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  the  following  resolu- 
tions were  uaanimously  adopted ; 

Whereas,  W.  L.  Hoff,  proprietor  or  agent  of  the  "  Hoff  Malt. 
Extract."  is  iFsuing  pubiications  through  the  secular  papers,  and 
by  means  of  pamphlets  and  circulars  professing  to  quote  favoura- 
ble opinions  expressed  ta  a  report  of  a  committee  of  tbe  Acad- 
emy; 

And,  Whereas,  the  said  Hoff  is  widely  circulating  a  letter  pur- 
porting to  have  been  written  by  a  Fellow  of  this  Academy  ; 

And,  Whereas,  the  publications  of  said  Iloff  are  so  adroitly  and 
designedly  worded  as  to  impress  the  mind  of  the  reader  with  the 
belief  that  the  Acadamy  has  ondoreed  bis  nostrum,  and  has  thus 
apparently  compromised  its  dignity  and  professional  standing — 
Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  does  here- 
by proclaim  and  declare  that  itbas  not  expressed  any  opinion  in 
regard  to  "  Hoff's  Malt  Extract,"  and  that  any  and  every  use  of  its 
name  in  reccommending  said  Extract  is  unauthorized  by  the 
Academy. 

Besolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  above  preamble  and  resolationa 
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be  aent  to  the  Medical  journals  of  this  city,  and  that  the  Medical 
journals  throughout  the  country  be  requested  to  publish  the  same 
in  justice  to  the  Academy  and  the  profession. — New  York  Med. 

A  new  Method  of  ResttscUalion  Jrom  Myperanastheda  by  Chlc- 
Toform. — ^At  ii  recent  meeting  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine,  Dr.  Woreter  read  a  case  in  which  chloroform  had  been 
administered  to  a  patient,  by  a  party  whom  he  regarded  as  com- 
petent, as  a  preparatory  step  to  an  operation,  by  himself,  for  the  re- 
lief of  hffimorrhoida.  Suddenly  the  patient  had  stertorous  breath- 
ing, became  pulseless,  and  eshibitel  all  the  symptoms  of  a  speedy 
dissolution  ;  but  by  the  simple  expedient  of  reversing  his  position, 
and  inclining  hJa  body  to  an  angle  oi  forty-five  degrees,  he  was 
fully  restored.— jV.   Y.  Med.  Record. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 

TU  Tree  of  Life  ;  or  Human  DegeTusraeg  ;  its  Nature  and  Remedy.  By 
Isaac  Jennings,  M.  D.  Publishers,  HiUer,  Wood  &  Co.,  Now  York.  A 
small  treatise  on  the  trealment  of  human  life  on  Ortliopathic  principles 
iDclnding  directions  for  the  treatment  of  human  physical  life.  Part  1st 
]3  devoted  to  Man's  Spiritual  Degeneracy ;  Part  and.  to  Man's  Ptiysical 
Degeneracy,  its  nature  and  remedy.  We  take  the  following  ffwm  page 
230; 

"Tbereare  what  may  aptly  be  called  critical  periods  in  slender  human 
life,  from  in&ncy  to  advanced  age,  growing  out  of  new  devclopements 
or  eaeential  changes  called  for  at  different  stages  of  life's  prxigresa. 
Teething  forms  one  of  thofw  changes."  "After  a  few  months,  many 
children  have  trouble  with  their  teeth,  and  the  reason  of  it  is  obvious. 
Teeth  cost  aomethlng."  "  There  must  be  a  special  outlay  of  vital  force 
la  bring  them  forward,  and  there  is  not  enough  in  store  in  the  deposltoij 
pertaining  to  the  group  of  organs  concerned  in  teeth  making  for  the  pur- 
pose wittiout  curtailing  appropriations  to  other  organs ;  and  these  parts 
are  thereby  left  so  deficient  in  sustaining  energy  that  they  falter  in  their 
iction ;  and  this  faltering  is  manifested  by  various  plienomena  called 
symplom&."  "  Patient  and  careful  nursing  is  all  that  is  called  for  on  the 
part  of  the  mother."  "  Keep  the  babe  well  covered  with  flannel,  iet  it 
have  the  breast  at  suitable  Intervals,  and  as  you  value  the  future  welfarv 
of  the  child,  eschew  "  Winslow's  soothing  symp,"  and  all  such  baby 
quieters.  As  the  gum  swella  over  a  protruding  tooth,  it  may  be  rubbed 
gently,  occasionally,  with  any  smooth  hard  substance,  and  as  the  tooth 
Dears  the  sorface,  the  gum  over  it  may  l>e  divided." 
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A  Dietionaiy  <>f  Medkal  Tfrminobgy,  Dental  Surgery,  and  tie  CoSateral 
Saenee».—By  ChapiD  A.  Harris  M.D.,  D.D.S.  Third  edition,  cdrefully 
Revised  anil  Enlai^od,  by  Ferdinand  J.  S,  Gorgas,  M.D.,D.D.S.— Philadel- 
phia, Lindsay  and  Blalciaton,  1867. 

Dr.  Harris'  Dictionary  has  been  ho  long  before  the  giroression,  and  has 
been  received  with  such  univeraal  favour  that  it  is  idle  to  say  SDythtng 
about  its  merita.  It  ia  not,  however,  irrelevant  to  inquire  how  the  new 
edition  difTers  from  the  old. 

It  may  surprise  some  to  aee  the  aunouncement  on  the  title  page  "  Rcviaetl 
and  Eniiirged"  and  then  to  ascertain  that  the  new  edition  contains  only 
743  pages  while  the  old  had  800.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  arithnietical  anom- 
oly,  the  title  page  tells  the  literal  truth.  It  has  now  been  twelve  years 
since  the  second  edition  was  issued  from  the  press.  In  that  lime  great 
changes  have  taken  place.  The  rapid  advance  of  all  the  sciences  wliicli 
liave  furnished  terms  to  this  book  has  necessarily  rendered  obsolete  many 
of  the  words  then  in  conimon  use.  These  liave  been  dropped,  and  room 
thus  made  for  addition  of  others  which  the  same  advance  had  rendered 
absolutely  necessary  to  express  the  received  opinions  of  the  day.  A 
large  amount  of  space  has  been  gained  by  omiting  many  articles  whicli 
had  been  copied  from  the  author's  "  Principles  and  Practice  of  Dental 
Surgery,"  and  substituting  for  ilicni  simple  references  to  that  volume. 
No  one  who  pretends  to  possess  a  Dental  library  is  without  both  tliesc 
books,  BO  tliat  nothing  is  lost  by  this  excision.  By  thus  oconomizin^ 
space  the  Editor  has  been  enabled  to  diminish  the  balk  hy  nearly  sixty 
pages  wlulc  he  has  enlarged  its  contents  by  two  or  three  thousand 

Dr.  Oorgas  has  performed  hie  task  diligently,  atid  conscientiously.  In 
the  comparison  which  we  have  been  enabled  U)  make  of  the  two  edltioDt:, 
we  have  not  detected  the  omission  of  a  single  word  which  we  deemed  it 
important  to  retain.  Nor  does  he  appear  to  have  committed  theopposito 
&ult,  BO  tempting  to  an  editor,  of  crowding  hi  a  numt>cr  of  terms  of  no 
practical  value  whatever,  and  only  serving,  like  the  coimtermarchcs  of  a 
skilful  strategist,  to  make  an  imposing  display  und  conceal  the  real  pov- 
erty of  his  resources.  On  the  contrary,  the  new  words,  as  far  as  our 
observation  goes,  are  legitimate  terms,  regularly  it  not  frequently  used. 
He  has  followed  the  progress  of  modem  science  and  given  us  the  last  re- 
sults of  its  terminology,  so  far  as  Ihcy  have  any  bearing  upon  Dental 
Surgery.  Of  course,  the  minute  technicalities  of  the  allied  sciences  arc 
not  given ;  otherwise  three  such  volumes  as  this  would  prove  insuf- 
ficient, 

Tlie  typographical  execution  of  the  book  is  generally  good.  We  have 
however,  noticed  a  l^w  errors  biiih  in  typography  and  quantity,  the  lat- 
ter probably  due  to  the  printer.  p. 


Tht  Medical  Otatttt. — This  new  candidate  for  professional  hvonr  is 
published  by  A.  Simpson  and  Co.,  No.,  00  Dnane  Btrcct,  New  York.  We 
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have  receiTed  the  first  number,  dated  Beplembcr  28tb.  It  is  strictly  speak- 
ing, »  HedicHl  newspaper,  psiag  all  itema  a(  intelligence  likely  to  proTt' 
interesting  to  phyBicliins,  whether  enf^af^  or  not  in  active  practice.  Be- 
Mtks  Ibese,  it  aleo  contains  letters  of  diHtia^islied  teachers  of  medicine, 
tbatrscte  of  proceeding  of  Societies,  and  Hospital  reports. 

We  are  vcrjr  mueli  pleased  with  this  specimen  number.  Tlie  matter  in 
iDteresting  and  valuable,  and  the  nK-clianical  geiting  up  of  the  paper  is 
unexcq>tionable.  It  la  publislied  at  the  very  moderate  sum  of  two  dol- 
lars a  year  which  ouglit  to  bring  it  within  the  means  of  the  poorest. 
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ifedkai  Profenom  in  Dentil  CoOeget — Much  idle  clamour  has  been  raised 
ibiiut  medical  profesBors  in  Dental  Colleges,  and  some  who  favor  certain 
inetitutions  consider  [t  a  matter  deserviii;'  of  special  commendation  that 
they  are  officered  exclusively  by  DentiatR.  The  direct  bearing  of  thib 
fHCt  upon  Ihdr  competency  as  instructors  la  not  easy  to  perceive. 

If  this  objection  to  medical  professnri;  refits  upon  any  other  foundation 
ilun  a  petty  and  unworthy  Jealousy,  it  roust  pre-suppose  some  bncied 
incapacity  of  a  medical  man  to  give  proper  instruction  to  dental  atudenls. 
Now  this  incapacity  must  depend  either  upon  the  nature  of  the  studies 
Ihenuelves  or  the  training  of  tlie  physician  who  undertakes  to  direct 

The  former  hypothesis  will  scarcely  be  conceded  to  be  correct  by  those 
who  are  aware  of  the  constant,  persistent,  and  at  length  succeasfh]  efforts 
of  dentists  to  get  their  profession  recognized  ns  a  speciality  of  medicine. 
It  Dnquestionably  requires  a  cert^n  amount  of  strictly  medical  knowl- 
edge to  prosecute  it  with  success,  and  it  is  therefore  perfectly  right 
thai  it  should  be  so  regarded.  There  is  tberefoU,  nothing  whatever  in 
the  natnre  of  the  studies  to  prevent  a  physician  from  being  a  suitable 
nun  to  aid  a  dental  student  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  bis  profcBsion ; 
unless  it  te  supposed  that  a  thorough  study  of  an  entire  science  disquali- 
fies one  for  teaching  a  port  of  it.  Upon  this  hypothesis,  aprofesBor  could 
not  be  trusted  to  teach  a  boy  algebra  because  he  was  thoroughly  versed 
hi  mathematics,  from  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic  to  the  higbei^l 
generalizations  of  the  calcnlus. 

What  belter  reason  then,  have  we  for  supposing  that  a  medical  man's 
tr^Dlog  disqualifies  him  for  the  duties  in  question,  for  this  la  the  only 
other  mpposable  case?  The  chirrs  occupied  by  Doctors  of  Medicine  in 
Dental  Colleges  are  Therapeutics,  Anatomy  and  Clicmistry.  Let  us  see 
bow  br  a  physician  may  be,  from  the  fact  that  he  is  a  graduate  in  physic, 
lupposed  incompetent  to  communicate  Information  in  those  acicnces 
Chemistry,  to  begin  with,  la  a  general  science  of  great  scope  and  innumer- 
able applications.  It  is  notorious  that  many  Medical  schools  have  cboscn 
for  pnjeasors  of  this  science  gentlemen  who  never  studied  Medicine,  for 
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the  Himple  reason  thai  thuy  were  the  uiMt  com|>eicni  tcacbers  tlicy  could 
lind.  If  then,  Id  the  wider  fipld  of  general  medical  acienci;,  profeseora 
may  be  chosen  who  are  not  M.D's,  wliy  need  the  nnirow  range  of  dental 
surgery  require  a  D.D.S.  to  leacli  its  pupilsT  What  in  needed  here  is  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  chemist r]',  together  witb  its  Hpccial  applications  to  the 
science  and  art  of  dentistry.  Uurely  no  one  is  better  qualified  to  impart 
the  former  infoimatinn  than  he  who  has  made  the  science  of  chemistry  a 
special  study.  Aa  for  Ihe  latter,  any  chemist,  worthy  of  the  name,  ought, 
upon  a  very  short  notice,  to  get  a  complete  knowledge  of  what  is  needed. 

Anatomy,  too,  is  a  science  of  generalities,  as  well  as  s|>cciBlitiee. 
Surely  a  man  is  not  less  capable  of  teaching  the  structure  of  the  head 
and  neck,  because  be  has  acquainted  himself  with  tliat  of  the  entire  sya- 
tem.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  nerves  is  not  inimical  to  a  par- 
ticular acquaintaocc  with  the  ramiflcations  and  connections  of  the  fifth 
pair. 

Can  any  thing  more  be  said  againat  the  selection,  of  a  physician  to 
teach  ThentpeutlcsT  Here  again  the  student  wants  general  knolwedge. 
He  desires  some  insight  Into  the  general  principlm  of  the  healing  art. 
Now  shall  he  take,  for  this  purpose,  a  dentist  whoec  dally  practice  deals 
with  only  a  few  of  the  agents  of  the  Materia  Hedicai  or  shall  he  select  a 
physician  who  is  constantly  called  upon  to  use  them  all,  and  who  there- 
fore has  H  fkr  more  extensive  snd  practical  knowledge  of  their  virtues, 
their  indications  and  their  con  Ira- indications?  The  statement  of  the 
qnestion  is  its  answer. 

The  truth  is  that  the  sole  qualiflcations  required  in  a  teacher  of  any 
art  or  science,  should  be  a  thorough  familiarity  with  what  he  professes  to 
toacti,  and  a  good  faculty  of  imparting  the  knowledge  he  [ 
Any  other  demands  are  idle,  absurd  and  utterly  irrelevant 


Interating  to  Oradvatet  of  the  BalUnu/n  OoBtgt  if  DttUal  Surgery. — 
We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  GradiuUa  of  the  Baltitmn  CoOege  ef 
Dental  Surgery  have  the  privilege  of  presenting  thetuHclves  as  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  on  attending  one  leiaum  of  Medical 
Lectures  in  the  Washington  University  School  of  Medicine  of  tills  city. 
In  other  words  a  diploma  from  tlie  Baltimore  Dental  C-oll^e  is  coiirider- 
cd  equivalent  to  one  course  of  medical  lectures  in  lliis  Medical  College. 
From  the  well-known  ability  and  high  standing  in  the  medical  professiop 
of  the  gentlemen  composing  the  Faculty  of  the  Washington  University, 
a  faculty  second  to  none  in  this  country,  we  r^ard  the  above  action  as 
quite  a  compliment  to  the  Baltimore  College  ot  Dental  Surgery,  and  we 
know  that  many  of  the  Alumni  of  the  Baltimore  Dental  College  will 
avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  tbr  obtdning  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine. 

RtOio  f^  Deatht  from  CAIorttferm.—T>r.  Andrews  writes  to  the  CMeago 
Medkai  Examiner  an  account  of  the  mortelily  in  the  London  Hospitals 
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fn>inthcu3e  of  chloroforoi,  in  wbich  he  ?o;reci»  several  alleged  mb- 
sUitcmentB  in  Saaaom's  recent  valuable  contributinn  to  tlic  literature  of 
ADssthesia.  The  question  is  so  important  and  so  veil  treated  by  Dr.  An- 
ilrewathat  we  copy  the  greater  portion  of  hU  letter.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  these  statistics  are  purely  Sursical. 

LoNDOK,  July  18,  1807. 

The  London  surgeons,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Prottieroe  Sinitli,  and 
put  of  the  officers  of  Quy's  Hospital,  have,  with  one  consent,  settled 
tbemselves  down  In  the  coinrortable  <1eluiion  that  the  risk  of  chloroform 
is  scarcely  worth  considering.  IflndlhemJnstlikeAmerlcans  in  one  thing 
—they  liate  statistics.  When  I  ask  them  wtwt  tlie  actual  risk  of  cliloro- 
rormization  la,  they  reply,  "Oh,  a  very  trifle,  a  mere  nothing."  The  cele- 
brated Mr.  Simon,  of  Guy's  Hospital,  told  me  that  it  was  In  his  optnloti 
N^fer  to  take  chloroform  than  to  ride  on  a  railroad  car.  Others,  when 
pnned  for  aa  opinion,  generally  fall  back  on  Mr.  Bonsom's  Handbook  on 
Chlorofbnn,  which  esthnate*  the  deaths  from  Chloroform  to  be  only  one 
oat  of  every  17,000  persons  taking  it.  This  may  be  set  down  as  Uw^ 
<>piaion  of  the  mass  of  London  surgeons,  both  eminent  and  otherwise. 
Nnvr,  while  they  are  gliding  along  In  this  agreeable  state  of  mind,  I  luve 
h%n  at  work  to  gather  facts,  and  I  find  that  instead  of  one  death  in  17,000, 
one  patient  dies  ant  of  every  3,461  anestbeUwd,  in  the  very  tiospltals 
where  these  gentleman  are  at  work.  In  other  words,  the  deaths  from 
ehloroforin  under  their  own  lumds  are  about  five  times  as  numerous  as 
they  state,  and  as  Hr.  Sanson's  Handbook  utlmates.  If  ttiere  wera  a 
railroad  in  London  which  killed  one  out  of  every  3,4S1  of  its  passengers 
I  ima^ne  one  would  hesitate  to  buy  a  ticket  on  it.  In  examining  Hr. 
Ransom's  statistics,  to  see  how  he  arrives  at  his  surprising  estimate,  I  And 
the  reason  of  his  error.  He  omits  entirely  the  London  hospitais,  and  takes 
DO  note  of  the  fact  that  several  dcatliH  from  chiorororm  occurred  in  the 
very  one  of  wltich  lie  was  an  officer.  He  obtains  from  some  source  an  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  times  the  article  had  been  given  in  the  hospitals  of 
Binningham,  and  otlier  inland  citieii,  amonnting  in  all  to  17,000  times.  In 
thaw  hospitals  only  oue  death  from  its  nse  had  ''been  reported,"  ergo 
i:hlorotbrni  causes  only  one  deitli  in  IT,0)0case8.  Now,  the  very  first  step 
vrhichlmadeln  this  investigation  sho we  J  me  that  many  deaths  fromau- 
Mthetics  occur  both  in  this  country  and  America,  which  are  never  pub' 
licly  reported.  There  are  no  regular  statistics  of  anestheda  kept  iu  any 
ho^ilal  here,  that  I  have  yet  found,  and  as  a  chloroform  death  is  an  ugly 
UQComfortable  tkct,  it  usually  slumbers  unnoticed  by  the  records.  The 
difflcoltiea  of  my  investigation,  therefore,  have  been  very  great.  Hymode 
of  obtaining  the  facts  had  been  this.  I  havemadecBretulpcrsoual  inquir- 
ies of  the  surgeons,  house  surgeons,  dressers,  secretaries  of  every  hospitnl 
which  I  have  visited,  as  to  the  two  points,  viK.:  the  number  of  limes  per- 
umnm  cUoTotonn  has  been  given,asfiu' back  as  their  means  of  informs- 
tion  extend,  and,  secondly,  the  number  of  deaths  It  baa  occasioned  in  tlic 
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same  period.  These  olflcera  uHually  Iirvc  no  dlfBculty  In  eBtlmating  ap" 
proxiniBtely  tlie  number  of  admlniBtrnt  ions  per  annum  which  have  occured 
for  several  years,  and  tlio  deatlis  during  tlie  same  periods.  In  Ihia  way 
I  have  collected  figures  from  Tourteen  hospiUlB  hi  Liverpool  and  London. 
I  obtained  reliable  accounts  of  clitoroform  being  adminstered  eiglity-three 
thousandandflny-ninetimea,  (63,05S,)  and  ofthesc,twenly-four(24)  proved 
fatal,  or  one  in  three  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixtV'One,  (3,461.)  Non~- 
if  this  is  "  snfer  than  riding  on  a  railroad,"  then  I  sliall  buy  no  more  rail- 
road tickets.  A  railroad  in  active  business  wliich  should  have  a  mortality 
tike  this  would  kill  from  500  to  3,000  passengers  every  year,  I  shall  con- 
.tinuo  my  investigations  on  this  subject  IkiIIi  Iiere  and  in  France,  and  will 
report  any  new  fiicta  which  I  may  ascertain  Some  of  the  hospitals  here 
are  a  little  uneasy,  after  all,  and  are  using  n  new  inhaler  for  safety,  cal- 
led Clover's  apparatus,  the  principle  of  which  is  lo  inliale  from  a  iargt- 
air  sock,  which  is  inflated  by  a  bellows,  of  a  known  capacity.  The  ilr. 
in  |>assing  from  the  bellows,  goes  througli  a  hot  evaporator,  containing 
just  enough  chloroform  by  measure  to  give  8  or  3J  per  cent,  of  chloro- 
form vapor  to  the  air  in  the  sack.  The  huge,  black  bag,  about  3  fi?e1 
long  and  2i  feet  wide,  la  slung  on  the  back  of  an  assistant,  looking  like 
the  burden  in  the  pictures  on  the  back  of  Bunynn's  Pilgrim.  A  large 
aube  passes  under  his  arm,  terminated  by  an  inlialer  so  arranged  with 
valves  that  the  palient  inspires  from  the  b:ig  and  expires  into  the  open 
-air.  It  is  too  clumsy  for  private  practicp,  hut  works  well  in  hospital, 
and  probably  promotes  safely,  as  the  patient  cannot  possibly  get  mor« 
3han  the  per  cent,  of  cliloroform  vapor  which  is  placed  in  tlie  sac.  It 
haa  not  been  used  enough  yet  to  test,  practically,  the  per  cent,  of  mortal- 
ity nnder  It.  

The  Pertimmoii. — Tiiia  old  friend  of  our  boyhood,  that  served  our 
infant  mouths  so  many  sliabby  tricks,  by  pretending  to  be  ripe  when  it 
was  not,  and  then  set  us  to  premature  and  painful  whistling,  lias  lately 
come  out  aa  a  first  class  astringent.  Every  l>oy,  we  are  sure,  will  endorse 
it  for  that.  Dr,  Mettaucr,  a  well  known  physician  and  surgeon  of  Prince 
Edward  County  Virgiifia,  has  been  discourain]!;  on  its  value  in  the  H»- 
bm  Medial  and  Sitrgknt  Journal.  The  unripe  n'uil  is  used  in  the  form  of 
tincture,  syrup,  or  Infusion.  Good  results  have  Iwcn  obtained  from  it  In 
Cholera  infantum,  diarrhea,  dysenterj-,  menorrbagia,  gleet,  bronchorrhcea 
andcoryza.  The  Doctor  says  that  mixed  with  rliubarb.  It  Is  a  goo«l  vermi- 
fuge. 

Obituary. — As  we  go  to  press  we  are  pained  lolcamof  IhcdeathofDR. 
Dfxator  p.  Grkqo  of  Columbia,  8,  C.  Dr,  Gregg  was  a  graduate  of 
the  class  of  1853,  and  was  for  a  long  time  in  success  All  practice  at  Charlotte, 
N,  C,  Of  late  years  Dr,  Gregg  has  been  a  reaident  of  Columbia,  8.  C, 
where  he  was  much  respected  for  his  high  moral  aa  well  as  professional 
worth.  Dr,  Gregg  had  been  appointed  one  of  tlie  "  Harris  Lecturers"  for 
.the  present  session  of  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery. 
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T.  G-.  ARMSTRONG  &  SON, 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

ortjm,  armstrong  &  jtjsti, 

ranufacturehs  of  the 
IMPROVED  STAR  SEGTIOHS, 

AND  THE 

IMPROVED  CURVATURE  GUM  TEETH, 

AND  EVERY  VARIETY  OF 

GUM  AND  PLAIN  TEETH. 

520  Aroli  Street Fhiladelpliia. 

1105  Main  Street Ricliinoiid,  Va. 

CARD  TO  THE  PROFESSION. 

Id  1652,  T.  G.  Armatrong  baviog  been  cngftgcd  for  twenty  jcars  in  ibe  pnic- 
tioe  of  DcDlialry  and  Iho  iDHDuracture  of  Porcelnm  Tcelb,  and  bavin)i,  during 
tbat  lime  acquired  ft  tborough  appreciation  of  Ilie  peculiar  wauls  of  the  profes- 
sion at  the  aolicitalioQ  of  a  namber  of  promiueat  gentlemen  of  the  profession  iu 
this  citj  and  elsewhere,  opened  a  Dental  Denot  at  our  present  plnce  of  bnsi- 
UMi,  and  i-ommenced  the  manufncture  of  (he  "ImproTed  Curnilure  Gum  Tcelli," 
tben  for  the  Ersl  time  offered  to  the  piofeasion,  aurl  wliiih  has  since  au;>er!<cded  atl 
other  styles.  Subsequently  Mr.  Charles  L.  Ornm  was  admitted  into  ILe  business, 
andfora  number  of  years  the  "AtiDStrong  Toolh'  continued  io  tbe  van  in  llie 
march  of  improrement  in  Artificial  Tcclb,  and  fbe  firm  of  Ornm  k  Armstronjt 
ecjored  an  enviable  reputation  for  superiority  in  beanly,  atrength  of  tciture  and 
eiceilent  adaptation  to  (he  moutb.  In  1B63,  Mr.  II.  l>.  Justi  became  n  ]iar(ner, 
and  the  firm  was  known  for  three  years  as  Orum,  Armstrong  k  Jusli ;  at  the 
end  of  whieb  time  Messrs.  Orum  &  Jusli  haTing  s   ''  '  -         .      .■         - 

bniinesG  again  derolTcd  upon  T.  G.  Aruislrona;,  wh 
change*  faas  deToled  his  beat  energies  to  the  intern 

eamcstlj  eodeaTored  to  moke  bis  teeth  in  every  easeotial  point   "txaliior" 

what  degree  of  socceu  the  profetslon  in  this  country  and  Europe  are  acquainted. 

At  the  commencenient  of  the  present  year,  his  son,  Ur.  T.  u.  Armstrong,  b>- 
came  associated  with  him  in  the  business,  and  the  firm  is  now  styled  "T.  G. 
AKHBTBoaa  t  Sol,"  and  by  a  stead;  pursuance  of  the  original  business  plan  of 
offering  to  the  Dental  Prof^oa  only  sueh  teeth  as  are  mrrect,  so  far  as  a  deter- 
mination to  keep  aJuad,  aided  by  a  knowledge  of  the  business  gained  in  many 
years'  aiperience,  can  make  them.  We  confidently  eipect  to  continue  in  the 
&Tor  and  stippOTt  of  our  patrons. 

We  baTe  lately  mads  rery  eite&riTa  additions  to  onr  stock  of  dental  goods,  and 
will  be  at  pain*  to  teenre  all  the  newest  and  best  approved  InTentions  as  tbey 
present  tbeiiiMlves,  thereby  making  oar  ettahtisbmeat  to  a  macb  gr«ater  extent 
than  e*er  before 

A  ItKBfTAI.  DEPOT 

wbcTc  tke  Dentist  will  be  sore  to  fl»d  a  complete  afnortraent  of  all  ■rtids*  needed 
in  hii  offlee  or  laboiktoij, 

T.  Q.  ARMSTRONG  &  SON. 


GOLD  FOILS,  &c.,  for  Filling. 

T.  G.  Armstrong  &  Son's  fine  Gold  Foil per  ol.  $tA  00 

David  Uorgan'e „....„....„....„ „      "        14  00 

Charles  Abbsj  k  Son's _ _ "        48  00 

Walts' Crjitel  or  Spopge  Gold _No.  2,  per  ox.  50  00 

Tin  Foil,  BUperiot _ I>erbook 


a  Foil,.. 
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AMALGAMS. 


T.  G.  Armstrong  k  Sons „ per  ol.  $2  00 

Townsend's , "         2  00 

Lawrences' "         3  00 


Hill'i  Slopping per  ni.  $S  00 

Robert's  Ue-ArtiGdal perbui,  I  00 

Arlificiat  Dentine „ "  3  00 

"  " .,..,.. ~ per  single  cake,  I  00 

GoM  and  Silver  Plate,  Solder,  Wire  and  Spring»,  JPtattna 

Ootd  for  ClaapB,  French  Flatina  Plate  and  Wire. 
PUtinft  Scraps,  made  inlo  Plate „ perol.  (1  00 

DENTAL    FURNITURE, 

Comprising  Chsira,  Footstools,  SpittooDS.  InstrumeDt  Staods,  Ex- 
tension Brackets,  Cabinet  Cases,  etc. 

Archer's  Chain, from$*0  00  to  9125  00 

"        FooHlools "      n  00  "      25  00 

EitensJOD  Brackets. "      12  00  "      IT  00 

Instrument  Stands » „ "        9  00  "      16  00 

Spilioons - "       8  00  "      20  00 

Cabinet  CMOS "     40  00  "      85  00 

Also,  Butler's,  Salmcn's  and  other  CSiairs,  Spittoons,  &c.,  new  and 
second-hand. 

DENTAL  LATHES. 

United  States  Lathe  complete „ 932  OO 

Chevalier's  Standard 18  00 

Amateur's  Lalhe  for  Polishing,  Tumipg  and  Drilling,  Tery  complete 35  00 

ledge's  Lathe,  •trongiron  frame  wiib  ebears,  morahle  bead   chucks,  Ac...  60  00 

Empire  La  t  be,  a  gple  a  did  article ». » 40  00 

Hand  and  Foot  Lathe -910  00 

Hand  Fly  Wheel,  (new) „ „ 6  50 

Hand  Lathe,  two  apindles _ 6  50 

■'      "        one       "         „ 4  60 

"      "       two     "       Biicioscd  wheel „ 6  00 

!!!!!i!!!!"^"!!™!!!!;!!"!!l!^  2  50 


skeleton 

DENTAL    INSTRUMENTS. 


A  Tery  large  Assortment  of  Dental  Taetrnmenlt  of  ibc  standard  makn,  Includ- 
ing Chevaliers',  Kern,  Gemrig  and  othen,  compriaing  Forcepi  of  nearly  one  bun- 
dred  different  paltenii,  Stnmp  Elcralors,  Screws,  Hooks  and  PuMcbes,  ebony  and 
ivory  bandies,  Lancets,  Plugging  InslrumenU.  Scalers,  Excavators,  Burs,  Drills, 
etc.,  etc. 

T.  G-  ARMSTRONG  &  SON. 
No.  520  Arch  St.,  PhUadelphU,  and  1105  Main  St.,  Eichmond,  Va, 


ASATOMICAL  PREPABATIONS. 

FirM  and  sfroDd  dentilion,  up.  and  lover  maxilla,  (moanled.)  wilh  viue...$IS  00 
Upper  und  lower  maiilla.  carved,  eiblbiting  arler.r    and  rein  on  one 

Eide.  Had  nerve aod  nrterj'  on  the  olber,  (mounted,)  nitli  raae 30  00 

Comparison  of   the  aogle  of  the  lower  jaiv  in  the  infitnt  and  adull, 

(moDDled,)  with  rase 9  &0 

ComparisoD  of  the  ari'b  of  the  upper  jaw  in  tlie  inrant  and  the  adult, 

(mouoled,  tvillioul  rase. 9  50 

SKDLLS,  No.  1 12  50 

"  No.  2 9  00 

"  No.  3 T  50 

AnaUmilcal  lUufttration  of  the  Fifth  Kerve, 
DRAWING  LIFE  SIZE  AND  WELL  OOLOKED. 

Plate  *1  I  27  inches _ $3  00 

DESTAL    CASES. 
No  1. 

SDravers,  3  T rata,  Pearl  or  Cameo-handln  Gold  Ferruled  TnetrumeDta,  Hand 
Uirror,  Uoulli  GlnsKS,  Foil  Slirars  and  Gum  Lancet,  nil  pearl  bandlvs  and  gold 
mounted ;  eitm  quality  Octagon  Joints  Forceps,  and  all  the  other  iuatruincnle,  iu 
very  fluperior  Btjles  and  finish.     Complete- $280  00 

Ab  above,  but  plainer  luatrumeotf $2S0  00 

No  a. 

Fine  Boseffood  Caae,  with  drawer  for  Forcepi,  and  tra?  diTided  into  compart- 
ments for  Foil  Filet,  1'eetb,  Ic.    Same  atjiei  of  iDstrumenla  deacribed  above, 

$200  00 

No.   8. 

Fine  Itoaewood  Cam,  Inilrumeata  u  above _ „ $175  OU 

No.    4. 
RoKwood  Case,  lDetrunient£iTor;bandle«andiilverferTuled,  pearl  works,  ailrer 

mounted _ „ $U0  OO 

No.   5. 
Braas  Bound  Uahogaoy  Cue,   Quied  handled  iuBtrumentR,  pearl  work,  aitver 

aouDtad _ ., $100  00 

No.     6. 
Braa  Bound  Case,  inted  handle  inBlrumoau,  pearl  work,  silver  mounted, 

$85  00 

No.  7. 

Brass  bouod  Uahogaay  Case,  wilh  Ivo  travs.    Complete  irilh  Instrumenlp, 

$10  00 

No.   8. 
SameMXo.  7 - $60  00 

No-  9, 

Brass  bound  Uahogaiiy  Caae,  one  tray - t^'>  00 

No.  10. 

Neat  Uabogaaj  Caae,  eontaius — 
6  bone  handle  Scalers,  no  ferules. 
12  ateel       "    Pluggen. 
1  Gum  Laacet. 
1  Moutfa  Glass. 

1  Socket  Handle. 

2  doz.  Drills  and  Eicavators  to  fit  Socket. 
1  pair  upper  molar  Forceps. 

1    "    straight. 

i  Eleralors.. $40  00 

T.  G.  AKMSTRONG  t  SON. 
So.  520  Arch  St..  Plijladelphia,  and  1105  Main  St..  Richmond,  Va. 
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DENTAL  SYRINGES. 

Bold »15  00 

Gill 6  00 

Silver „ 5  00 

"     PUled 3  SO 

OultaPerchA ^S  cw.  lo  I  00 

Wbite  Metal  Silver  Point IS 

aiow 25 

Salmond's  Improved  Automatic  Mallet. 

PRICE  REDUCED. 

Tbe  smalteBl,  neatest  and  moBtperfect  substitute  lor  the  mallet  in  um,  coubiniBf; 
the  advantages  of  band  pnasare  and  conca&sloD,  and  obTiating  Ibe  nccessitj  or 

PRICES. 

French  goat  akin  case  Mallei,  Rack  and  30  PiunU - 41S  OC 

"  "  "  "  2*     "      _ _...  33  OO 

"  "  "  "  6     " 1!  0© 

Haltet  in  paper  boi „ 10  00 

"  triple  gilt U  00. 

Pointa  per  doieu _ _ 3  50 

Points  or  nny  deairable  sliape  ruraished  to  order. 

FOOTE'S  AUTOMATIC  MALLET. 

Nanet,  I  point - ..'. flO  00 

Rack  and  Case _ 4  50 

Twenty  Polnle ...» 5  50 

Case  Complete,  tireaty  points 20  04 

Mallei,  Triple  Gilt 14  00 

Points  per  dozen _ „ „ _.„ 3  50 

PLUGGING   MALLETS. 

Large  mpply  of  tlicse  inrtrnmenlB,  Tarjing  in  priceftvm 36  cts.  to  $1  25 

FILES. 

MURPHY'S,  EARNEST'S  AND  OTHERS' 
STDBBS'  AND  FROIDS',  Imported. 
Plate  and  mbber  Klus. 

ROLLING  CASES  FOR  INSTSUMENTS. 

Vitbfrom  SBpactslole  spaces.- - $1  00  to  3  OO 

PEARL  GOODS. 

INSTRUMENTS   AND    MIRRORS, 

A  Splendid  Variety. 

SAND   MIRRORS, 

MahooaDj,  Preach  Plate  Glass,   4j  inch .._ _ %    Is 

''  "  "       5       "    -.. 85 

"  "  "       5j      "    I  00 

"  "  "       6       "    1  Z5 

T.  G.  ARMSTRONG  &  SON. 
Ko.  520  Arct  St.,  Philadelphia,  and  1105  Main  St ,  Richmond,  Ya. 


GAS   AfPAMATirS. 

We  knep  on  hand  a  fall  suppl;  of  Oasomelers  and  all  tbe  popular  apparatus 
for  makiDg  and  ndminiateriDg  tbe  Mtroua  Oxide  Oaa,  with  latest  Improieiaeiits 
in  Inhaling  Tabes,  kc,  ke. 

Ether  Spray  or  BJitffolene  Itutrunients, 

FOR  PBODUCINQ  LOCAL  AN-BSTHESIA, 


¥ 


to  $1  00 
I  00 


bbusb:  wheels. 

Cotton  or  Buff  Wheeli from  IS 

Broih  Wheels "     15 

Felt  Wheels  for  finiahing  Rubber "     15 

N.  B.-~PleBae  state  in  ordering  Wheel?,  number  of  rows  of  bristles  in  width, 
diameter,  shape,  and  xhelber  hard  or  soR  are  required. 

ARKANSAS,  WASHITA  AND  SCOTCH  STONES, 

All  shapes  and  sizes,  from 25  els.  to  $3  00 

PLASTER  OF  PARIS. 

BXPRESSLT  FOB  DENTAL  PCRPOSES. 


COBXmDUM    WHEELS. 


Cormndum  Wheels,  from 

"  Cones  for  Lathe 

"  Files,  Round,  Taper  and  Flat  Oval... 

Slaba... 


Tape,  per  piece .  

Tape        "^      - 

TOOTS   POWDER  BOXES. 

p\l,  tin  foil  lined  per  doa $ 


Paper,  fancy  coloi 

Wood,  Tarnished, 

Glass,  witb  Uetallic  Uds. 

"      "      Glass  Lids 


BLOW  PIPES. 


Bran,  Screw  Joint,  " 
"  wiihbnlb  " 
"     buTj  ]  1  inch  " 


T.  G.  ARMSTRONG  &  SON. 
No.  520  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  and  1105  Main  St.,  Richmoad,  Va. 


rULCAXIZEBS. 

Wliilnej-'fl  Complete,  one  Flnak $U  75 

"               "          tno     "     1 15  75 

"                "          three   "      16  80 

Hbv9'   odb    rase  Oren 13  15 

"      two       " 14  7a 

"      two  Case  Boiler 15  76 

"    three        " 16  BO 

Wr«ncfa  and  Bed  Plate  to  Whitney's  Vulcanizer I  00 

Kttosene  Stove 1  W 

Kxtia  FlackB,  tc,  Ac. 

PREPARATIONS  OF  VULCANITE  BASE. 

Amcricao  Hard  Rubber  Co.'e  Gum,  per  lb S  i  00 

"            "            "        Uutta  Tercba 3  00 

Iioughetj's  Hard  Rubber^ 3  50 

IiosHy'a              "            4  OO 

Er^'liflh  Rubber,  PEnk,  per  lb SlO  00  and  11  OO 

"              While    "     10  00 

"               Black      "     4  00 

Boslon  Star  Gum 4  00 

Preparations  for  Office  and  Laboratory. 

Tincture  of  Myrrh,  Boi.  bottle $1  00 

l.'niiBote  pure,  one  oc.  gla«a  stopped 50 

Hi-ilistilied  Mercury,  warranted  pure,  per  }  lb.  bottles 60 

Nine  Paste — Arsenic  and  Creoaole,  carefully  prepared — glasa  itoppcd  bott.  GO 

C.llgdioli,  fur  Vulcanite  Work 50 

^^:iiirinrnc  Varnish,  for  Casts  and  salaraUng  cotton  to  retMn  Nerve  Paste 25 

I.l.iiii,lSilei 25 

Kiln  ri'dl  Preparation  for  Valcanile  work '.. 60 

i'l  r  Sulphate  of  Iron 25 

I'.r  riilorldeof  Iron 25 

.'~i.-<|iiIi:hloride  of  Iron 50 

Dental  Cuts.— From  45  to  90  cte. 

DENTAL  AND  MEDICAL  BOOKS,  at  Publisher's  Prices. 

In  addition  to  the  above  meuliODed  artic'es,  Till  be  found  cverylbing  required 
in  (lie  oOice  or  laboratory  of  a  Dentist,  at  the  lowest  manufacturer's  prices,  or  irill 
be  ^vnt,  nbea  Ordered,  by  express  or  mail,  with  the  smallest  possible  delay. 

A  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  on  all  goods  made  to  wholesale  dealers. 

T.  G.  ARMSTRONG  &  SON. 
So,  520  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  and  1105  Main  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 

PURE  SOFT  GOLD  FOIL. 

J.  M.  NEY  &   CO., 

59  Feitrl  Street,  Haotford,  Conn. 

We  ^Itg  our  personal  altention  to  double  refining  all  Gold  used  by  us. 
.^-The  peculiarity  of  our  SOFT  Gold   Foil   is,   that  annealing,  it  hecomes 
adlicaive  Foil. 

N.  B. — Tbe  highest  rates  paid  for  OeU,  Silver  and  Flatiiui. 


MANUPACTUBER   OF 

DENTAL  &  SURGICAL  INSTRUMENTS, 

No.  15  South  Sharp  Street, 


I  hhvt  alifk;!  on  band  ft  htrge  AMortment  of 

THE    LATEST    STYLES 

—OF— 

DENTAL  CASES  AND  INSTRUMENTS, 

And  aJl  materials  used  bj  Dentiila  which  I  will 

Sell  at  the  laowest  PriceB- 

t»*PRICE  LIST  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 

CHARLES  ABBEY  &  SONS, 

nrnmrnwrn"  ^mm  UQ^m  Am®  ^m  w^m^ 

yo3.  228  and  230  Fear  Street,  Philadelphia, 

Tbeatwntion  orDentiiUii  inrited  to  our  PINE  OOLD  FOIL,  which  [t  prepared 
under  our  cuDstaot  periona]  euperrigioa.     Our  Noa.  are  4,  9,  6,  and  S. 
VTe >re  alio  manufacturinK  an  ADHESIVE  FINR  QOLD  FOIL,  Noa.  4,  5,  and  8. 

ALL  our  Gold  Foil  U  nianuraclured  from  ABSOLCTELY  PURE  GOLD,  pre- 
larrf  eiprewly  for  the  purpose,  with  great  tare,  hy  oursclvcB. 

DENTISTS-  REFINED  TIN  FOR  CONSTANTIV  ON  HAND. 

ADDEESS-  CHARLES  ABBET  t  SONS,  Philadelphia. 

ROBERTS'  OSARTIFICIEL 

A  subititate  for  all  coane  luaierials  Tor  niling  teeth,  and  userul  Tar  re-«ett1a|t 
PIVOT  TEETH  in  badly  decayed  roots  \  aire  for  filling  over  SE.VSITIVE  DEN- 
TINE to  desiroT  KSBibLlity,  and  R«  a  poa-condactor  or  heat,  and  for  many  other 
DEMAL  PURPOSES. 

TbeOS-ARTlFICIELhaTing  stood  the  test  of  nearly  ten  years,  the  proprietor! 
1tr\  ihit  they  are  ofTerlug  (0  the  prof^ion  an  article  that  will  not  disappoint  their 
oioji  iaDKuinc  eipectalioos. 

For  tale  bf  sffOfFliES'  £  COWMAN,  and  all  dealers  in  DENTAL 
U.ITERUI^. 

One-fonrth  ounce  package,  with  directioiu,  tent  by  mail  free  of  postage,  on 
rcctipt  or  $1 . 

BOBEBTS  8c  HOtJOHTON,  Foughlieepste.  N.  T1 


CHAS.  L.  ORUil. 


^' 


Having  withdrawn  from  the  firm  of  Okum,  Abji- 
8TR0NG  &  JusTi,  have  located  themselves 
in  the  spacious  building, 

NO.  516  ARCH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Where  thej  vUl  contiDoe  to  manufacture 

JUSTI'S   STAR    SECTIONS, 

AND  ALL  OTHER  KINDS  OF 


Special  atleotiou  giTca  vhcre  Arllculationi  ■[ 
Laving  an  eiperitnced  person  Tor  iJiii  purpou. 


t  to  ba>e  teeth  selected,  ' 


Mr.  Jusli  having  added  lo  the  alreadj  uaeqoalled  iiock  or  Pattern),  quite  a 
Yflrietyornewanea,  feel  conBdent  that  (hey  can  meet  the  wanta  or  the  proressloD. 
They  will  also  keep  on  band — 

OOLD   FOILS, 

ABBEY  &  SONS,  MORGANS, 

.HURLBDRTS,  A.  J.  WATTS' 

LAMM'S  SHRED  COLD, 
^LL   IkTAKES    OF    TIIST    FOIL, 

OOLD  PIATE,  PLATINA  PLATE, 

SILVER  PLATE.  PLA'TINA  WIRE. 

JUSTI  &  CO. 


WE  HAVE  A  VERY  FINE  ASSOBTHENT  OF 

FORCEPS, 

On  hand,  manufactured  by  J.  D.  Chevalier  &  Sons, 

John  Biddie,  and  H.  G.  Kern. 


The  present  price  of  Forccpj  are  as  foUowa : 

John  D.  Cheralicr  k  Suns  Octagon  Forceps $2  75 

"  "  **        Oral  "     2  00 

John  Biddies'  Octagon      "*    2  T5 

H.  G.  Kerns  Octagon     "     2  50 

'*        "  Oral  "      2  00 

Steel  handle  Plnggers $2  50  to  $7  50 

Ebonj  and  I Yor J  handle  p]  aggers 5  00  to  18  00 

ExctiTators  and  Burs.  Steel  handle,  Octagon 2  00 

"        "        *'     Round      "        Wire      1  25 


—  ALSO  — 

I 

A.  FIN'E  -A.8SORTMENT  OF 

STUMP  SCREWS,  PUNCHES, 

HOOKS  AND  SCALERS. 


PLAIN  AND  PEARL  HANDLE  MIRRORS  AND 

Mouth.  Glasses. 


SALMON'S 


JUSTI  &  CO. 

No.  516  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 


ARCHER'S  IMPROVED  DEHTAL  CHAIR. 


PRICE  LIST  OF  CHAIRS. 

Ho.  00 — Is  made  of  Watnut  or  Cherrr,  and  upholBtered  <d  good  hItIc,  with  a 
moveable  bead-piece  like  the  bettchain,  butwilhailAUonarjceat  andback.  Cov- 
ered with  plush.     PKICE$3I.    Covered  with  eaanieled  cloth,  PRICE  {27. 

No.  0 — Is  made  of  Walnut  or  Cherry,  and  upholalered  in  good  itjie.  vith  .i 

with  enameled  clotli,  PRICE  $40. 

>'o.  1 — Ib  innde  of  Walnut  or  Cherrj,  and  upliolilered  in  good  stjlc,  and  nith 
all  the  movementa  complete.  It  is  covered  with  rens  or  onameled  doth,  PRICE  $50. 

No.  2 — Ig  a  very  handsome  Black  Walnut  orHBhogiiny,  or  imilalioTi  Rosewood 
frame,  nith  all  the  movementa  like  the  chair  ihoirii  in  llie  cut.  It  is  made  with 
flariog  arma,  making  Che  seat  wide  enongh  for  tlie  conveoience  of  anj  patient. 
The  price  of  tbla  chair  Is  uaueuallj  low  for  one  to  well  Knithed  in  everv  respect. 
We  sell  more  of  this  chair  than  all  tbeotherq  combined.  PRICE  WALNUT,  OAK, 
(orimiution  Eoiewood,)  $60.  MAHOGANV,  $63.  And  with  swnn  neck  arms 
instead  of  plain  arms,  $1  extra. 

No.  3— Is  made  of  Ibe  best  qaalltj  of  Black  Walnut  or  Mahogany,  and  splen- 
didly carved  and  covered  with  the  1:«st  quality  of  Moquette  or  pluah.  It  has  flar- 
ing arms,  carved  In  imilation  of  a  swan's  neck  and  heud,  making  a  very  bandsomc 
chair.     Price  of  either  Walnut  or  Mahogany,  S90. 

No  4 — Is  made  of  aolid  Rosewood  splendidly  carved,  upholstered  in  the  very 
beet  manner  and  covered  with  the  best  quality  of  plush,  inside  and  outside  alike, 
and  with  or  withoot  silver  headed  naili.  The  seal  is  riilsed  by  means  of  ft  aiUer- 
platcd  wheel  instead  of  crank,  and  the  brass  work  is  silver-plated.  It  it  in  all  re- 
spects the  most  elegant  chair  in  use.  PRICE  J125.  Mahogany  ar  Walnut,  snino 
Btjleand  finish,  $110, 

Any  of  Ibe  above  chairi,  (ciceptNo.  4,)  upholstered  with  silrer  nails,  $2  extra. 

JUSTI  &  CO. 
No.  616  Arch  Street,  Pljiladelphia. 


SPITTOONS. 


N'o.  1. — "A"  ia  the  ttandard  tobe  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  tbecbair  which 
rtmaiDS  firm  when  the  upper  part  or  the  chair  is  throws  tiock.  "  B  "  is  the  ring 
iiiacbnl  bj  a  strong  Iwll  to  the  top  or  the  itandard  on  which  it  can  bemoTcd  ao 
u  10  throw  the  spittoon  either  tovardi  the  front  or  the  back  of  tiie  chair.  "C" 
ia  the  marble  top.  "D"  the  glass  funnel,  and  "  E"  the  Ijowl  with  which  the 
ruDoel  can  be  readily  rmnoTed  to  be  cleansed.  The  iron  work  is  handsomel; 
broniedj^  and  is  everj  respect  ts  Tery  ornamenlat  and  very  durable  and  cc 


PRICE  ^S. 


number  one.    FRlGK  $11.    The  same  of  Rose 
Beaty  clorel-colortd  glaw  spittoon  fbrniels  One  Dollar  each. 

FOOT  STOOLS. 

The  foot  stool  (as  shown  In  the  cut)  is  acknowledged  bj  all  to  be  the  most  coi)- 
TtDient  of  any  in  use.     It  raises  and  lowers  to  suit  the  rise  and  foil  of  ihe  seat. 

No.  1.— Plain  Walnut,  covered  with  lagraja  carpet.    PRICE  $11. 

No.  l.-~Uade  of  Maho^ny  or  Walnut,   or  ImilAlion   Rosewood,  corered  with 
Bmssela  carjiet.    PRICE  $13. 

No.  3. — Made  of  Mahogany  or  Walnnt,  baDdsomelj  carved  and  covered  with 
Tfiiet  carpet.     PRICE  $20. 

No.  4. — Rosewood   handsomely  carved  and  corered  with   the  beat  Velvet  car- 
pel.   PRICB  $36, 

JUSTI  &  CO. 
No.  516  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 


■. 


INSTRUMENT  STANDS. 

TbUUa  Tcij  convenieat  artkle,  Hsall  will  admit  vbo  have  need  tbem.  The 
crane  is  fastened  (a  the  lower  part  o(  the  cbnir,  and  can  he  moved  around  so  ob  to 
bring  the  table  in  front  of  tbe  patient.  Tbe  table  revolves  on  tbe  head  of  Ibe 
crDDe.  It  can  also  lie  removed  from  tbe  crone,  or  tbe  crane  from  tbe  chair,  at  tbe 
will  of  the  operator. 

No.  1. — Bronied  cr»iieaiidlAblewiihouldrawere,  asBhown  in  tbecut.  PRICK$5. 
Mo.  2.— BrOD«d  crane  and  table  wiib  drawers.     PRICE  $8. 
No.  3.— Silver  jilaled  crane  and  table  with  drawcrE,  finished  in  all  respects  in  tbe 

most  elegant  style,    PHICE  $10. 

Apparatus  for  Prodncing  Local  AnEBsthesla  by  Narcotic  Spray. 

price  of  tbe  Apparatus  nitlt  one  bifurcated  double  jet  lube  as  represented... $6  00 

With  the  two  curved  double  jet  tubes  insteod  of  the  straight 9  00 

Price  of  double  jet  tubes,  each 3  OO 

When  of  silver 

Price  of  Apparatus  with  singla  jet  tubes,  for  use  of  Sui^^ns 5  OCi 

Price  of  single  jet  tubes 2  00 

When  of  silver 

Rhigolene,  best  quality,  per  bottle 1   00 

0^  Theee  tubes  are  protected  by  two  patents,  one  dated  Nov. 
13th,  and  the  other,  Dec.  18th,  1866. 

"VCTLC  A.1TIZE  B.S. 

Hajes  Iton-clad  and  Copper  boiler,  three  sites. 

Wbitoejs,  three  sizes,  Alcohol  or  Coal  Oil. 

Whiloejs,  Haj-es,  Tajlor,  aod  Star  Basks,  brass  or  lio. 

AmeriiOD  Hard  Rubber  Companj. 

Dohertj,  Mosle/,  Star,  and  English  pink  rubber. 

Gutta  Percha,  for  base  plates. 

"WTA.^    lU    SHEETS. 

Gutla  Percha  Waj,  in  sheets.  Wax  and  Paraffioe. 

Yellow  and  white  wax,  for  impressions. 

i.^iacELLA-rTEO'crs. 

Acid  pans.  Copper.  Artificial  Dentine.  Hill's  Stopping. 

Lawreuve  &  Roberts  0.  8.  Arliticial.  Townsend's  Amalgam. 

Head  Rest's.     Tootb  Powder  boxes,  glass  and  wood. 

All  makes  of  rubber  and  plate  Bles.     Cor  wheels,  brush  and  fett  wheels. 

Impression  Cups,  kc,  ftc. 

All  Orders  Promptly  and  Correotly  Filled. 

H.  D.  JUSTI  &  Co.  516  Arch  st,  Phila. 

HOORE  Sc  ZENER^S 

DEN'T^L    L^BOR^TORY, 

Nortliwest  oor.  Fifth  and  Arob  ats.,  Pbiladelphja. 

Everj  description  of  MECHANICAL  DENTISTRY  carefully  and  pnnetaally  nt- 
tended  to,  for  the  professioo.  When  a  correct  model  and  articulalioii  is  sent  we 
insure  entire  latishction,  ' 

JW-  Funphlels  containing  a  foil  list  of  oor  prices  sent  on  applicAtion. 


ESTABLISHED   1856. 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 

No.  82  West  Fayette  St., 

BETWEEN  CHARLES  k  LIBERTY  STS., 

BALTIMORE. 

PORCELAIN  TEETH. 

We  hBTc,  Hnd  will  keep  on  band,  a  Urge  assortmeot  of  le«th  of  Iba  following 
minuractiirera,  nhich  we  iell  at  iheir  price*,  and  nhen  bought  in  quutitiet  we 
allow  tbe  same  discount  oa  tbt  manracturer. 

S.  S.  WHITE,  JUST!  &  CO., 

ARMSTRONG  &  SON,  JOHNSON  &  LUND. 

PHILADELPHIA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Our  assortment  embraces  every  variety  of  style,  shade  and  make  of 
SNOWDEN  4  COWMAN. 


GOLD 

FOIL. 

Tiisr 

FOIL. 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN. 

SC^  OUR  NUMBER.  -^SS 

There  are  TWO  houses  nnmbersd  82,  on  West  Fayette  at.,  one 
EAST  of  Charles  at.  ie  occupied  bv  a  Merchant  Tailor,  the  other, 
WEST  of  Charles  st.,  is  occupied  by 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN- 


OF  OUB  OWK  DESIGN. 


We  manufacture  the  following  Dental 
had  at  all  the  Depots. 
Amateur  Uthe 

Machinery, 

which 

can  be 

.$35  00 

••- 

Hand  and  fool _ 



.  10  00 

Socket  Table  Head...!.....^..:. 

U.  S.  Lath«  Head,  with  holes  in  the  ba*«  to  screw 

to  any 

uitle!.! 

.  11  00 
.  10  00 

FLY  WHEELS, 

nou  $  UtCUHl  TO  18  IMOBM  HC   DIAUrm, 

A..DFB 

0BI2T. 

50  LW. 

^Mj^lTETJE    l^tece. 


This  LatLe  it  dMigntd  expresil?  for  the  Amalair.  It  is  liaadBome  and  com- 
plete, having  ft  table  16  b;  30  Incbca  or  walnut,  wltb  a  drawer  and«rnealh  for 
tools :  it  runs  very  steady  nnd  light. 

It  is  SQilable  for  bnua,  iron  and  ttcd,  hi  It  Is  arranged  with  faal  or  slow  speed, 
This  Lathe  ii  equally  adapted  for  the  Dentist  or  Jeweler. 
PRICE,   $36,00. 

8N0WDEN  &  COWMAN. 
No.  82  Weat  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore. 


L0003ynOTI"VEl     rjjft-THE}. 


NEW    L^THE. 

Whieh  we  hai-e  just  commenced  to  manufsclara.  The  operator  iritt  tj  work  i'., 
usJDg  one  or  both  (eel.  Tbere  nre  two  treadles,  each  of  vbich  is  independent,  und 
iht  cranks  are  at  rigbt  anttlea  to  each  olber,  (hence  tiie  naiiie, )  therefore  one  crank 
or  the  other  U  always  ready  Ibr  vork,  as  there  is  no  dead  centre. 

Witb  a  little  practice  ia  treading,  this  laihe  runs  very  lij;bt. 

Tbe  advantages  are,  lat,  one  foot  baUncel  the  other — 2d,  tbe  power  is  always 
acting,  OS  in  the  locomotire. 

Tbe  minimnni  height  of  the  lop  is  30  incbea,  ((wo  inches  higher  than  the  ordi- 
ury  table.)  and  it  is  arranged  lo  as  to  vary  the  height  G  inches,  making  it  36 
iDchM  to  the  top ;  the  head  also  raises  4  iarhee.  Can  be  taken  down  and  put  up 
in  a  lery  few  minates  with  little  troable.  The  top  is  of  walnut,  20  n  15  inches, 
and  hag  two  drawers.  It  is  packed  in  a  box  20x15  1  10  inches.  Tbie  lathe  runs 
Ttry  steady,  as  it  is  well  braced  and  very  stiff. 
Price  of  Stand  without  Hmd (le  00 

"    with  plain  Head 32  00 

"       "     6.  S.  Table  Head ^ 23  00 

"      "    Diamond  Lathe  Head » 24  00 

"     "    Socket  Bead ^ 26  oo 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 
No.  82  West  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore. 

NEW  BOOK.  "~ 

ARTHUR    ON     "DECAY    OF    THE    T  B  BT  H."     $100. 
Trade  nipplied. 

.  SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 
No.  82  Weet  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore. 
i 


UNITED  STATES  LATHE. 


W«  offer  to  Ibe  denlUt  a  most  complete  FOOT  LA.THE  for  grinding  teetb 
and  polUbing  pUlet. 

It  iuii  been  gotten  up  in  a  euperiot  msnaer,  great  care  baring  been  taken  to 
ouke  it  durable  and  efficient.  It  bas  a  movable  column  and  tabic,  wbicb  ia  cspa* 
ble  of  being  elevated  eigbt  inches,  to  accommodate  the  operator  in  eltber  a  sitting 
or  standing  poslare. 

It  cui  be  packed  in  a  box,  sixteen  incbcs  sqnare,  and  can  be  set  up  in  a  few 
minutes,  pnsenling  a  very  neat  and  pleasing  appcArance,  suitable  for  the  office  or 
laboratorj.     It  ia  finished  in  bronze,  and  runs  verj  light  and  steady. 

Price  of  Lalbeivtth  Short  Spindle 432.00. 

Long       "     13.00. 

8N0WDEN  &  COWMAK, 
Wo.  82  West  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore. 


NEW   LATHE, 
BEEIm  Asm  TOE  I.ATHE. 


f^ 


Thii  Latha  U  dcaigoed  Tor  those  irho  wiih  to  lit  down  to  work,  oad  rung  lerj 
ligbt.  It  bna  B.  broHd  tr«>dle  to  accommodate  both  feet,  and  vorkt  nitb  Ibe  beel 
01  toe ;  is  neallf  painted  and  broDZed ;  euil j  put  op  or  taken  dotrn ;  tbe  top  is 
of  «BlDut,  I6i!0  inches  and  has  two  drawers. 

!ot  Stand  without  Head $15  00 

with  plaia  Head 21  00 

"    U.  8.  Table  Head 22  00 

"    Diamond  Latbe  Head „ S3  00 

"    Socket  Head 24  00 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN. 


SOLDERING  LAMPS. 


We  Qianufactnre  a  eon-eiplos1v«  Soldering  Lamp  which  baa  been  rerf  popular 
and  giTti  great  «atisGu;tioii.  PIUCE,  DO  ceuU  ea«b. 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 
No.  82  West  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore. 


hi 


The  Diamond  Fly  Wheel  and  Lathe  Head. 


Z3Z.A.It,£OXTD    FXrST    -WHEEL. 

This  flj-wbrel  i«  )8  incbc*  in  diameter,  with  irrottgbt  iron  woket,  in  an  iron 

f.-iinv,  cvmptelein  ii««ir,  can  be  set  any  where  and  rum  very  ste^j.  Price  flO.Ou. 

dA.I>£OXTZ3     X..A.rr£fE     XXE.A.X>. 

This  bead,  pulle;,  and  ipoolg,  whicli  retain  tbe  wbeele  nnd  bruilifB  are  ot  brnsf . 
Tliu  spindle  i»  of  (he  beat  nnanncaled  bammer«d  steel,  and  of  tbe  like  to  suit  Ibe 
bok-3  in  the  wbeels.  Price,  $10.00. 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 
No,  82  West  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore. 
"Pl  ^—^  TZD         * — ■*      A      T       "TT* 

DENTAL  PRACTICE,  OFFICE  FIXTURES,  &C., 


A  GOOD  LOCATIOn  FOR  A  GOOD  DEKTIST, 
SaHgfaetmry  jBetumns  Given  for  Wishing  to  Sell, 

For  pBTticulim  addrew 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 

No.  82  West  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


T^BLE   HE^DS. 


A..— SOCKET  HEAD.— The  socket  icrewi  to  tho  table,  bu  ■  Ml  screw  in  the 
tower  part,  the  head  Alidei  four  ioches  to  tigbiea  the  strap  or  varj  the  heigblfrooi 
tbeuble PRICE  $12.00 

B.— U.  8.  LATHE  HEAD,  with  hole*  in  the  base  to  screw  to  ftnj  Ubln 
PRICE  $10.00 

O  — DIAMOND  LATHE  HEAD.— The  head,  pulley,  apdipooti,  which  relaia 
the  wbwis  and  brushes,  are  of  brass.  The  epiadie  is  of  the  beat  unaDDealed  hain- 
meredstcd,  and  of  the  size  to  suit  the  holes  ia  the  wheels PRICE,  $10.00 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN. 
FL^SK    i*RESS. 


This  Press  is  intended  to  cloM  the  Biek  together  after  psckiag  with  rubber, 
tberebf  sBTing  the  screws  of  the  flask — it  is  of  great  adrantage,  saving  screws 
■DdRaski.    PRICE  $3  00. 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 
No.  82  Weat  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore. 


PORTABLE  HAHD  OR  FOOT  LATHE. 


The  dbove  U  ft  eul  of  a  PORTABLE  HAND  ob  FOOT  LATHE,  lOBnufactured 
lur  the  traveling  dentist,  whicb  ii  verj  efflcicnt;  weiglis  under  7  pounds,  and 
Dccupi«s  the  apace  of  6  bf  9  inches.  Uembera  of  the  profeuion  Who  have  seen  it 
pronoance  it  firat  rate PRICE,  (10.00 


Hand  Fly  Wheel  Lathe. 


Hand  Lathe. 


HAND  FLY  WHEEL  LATHE.— This  is  a  new  Lathe.  It  is  inlermediale  be- 
iween  the  Hand  Lalbe,  and  the  Hand  and  Foot  Lathe,  it  weighs  onlj  three  pounds 
and  is  a  first  rate  Lathe PRICE,  $6.r.O 

HAND  LATHE.— It  is  small,  strong  and  durable,  and  weighs  onlj  two  and  a 
r|uarter  pounds]  we  hare  sold  a  large  number  o(  (hue  Lathes, — giving  great 
siilisfaclion PRICE,  $4.50 

,^V  All  of  the  cog  wheels  of  ode  Lathes  are  turned  and  cnl  on  a  macbioe.  and 
arc  anifonn,  which  makes  them  run  true  and  wiib  litUe  noise. 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 
No.  85  West  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore. 


VTJLOANIZEBS. 


No.  1  Vuloanizer. 

This  Tulcaaiter  U  made  or  rerj  huTy  capper  and  thick  tirus  top.  It  vYil  bear 
four  times  the  presanre  required.  Cud  be  closed  or  opened  in  >  minute,  hot  or 
cold,  it  is  tinned  inside  to  prevent  Ilie  action  oF  tlie  gulpbur  on  the  copper ;  iB 
adapted  to  any  flaaks  in  the  market.  Will  liold  two  flaaka  of  oiir  old  style  or 
ibree  of  any  other  make.    H««ted  b j  gas  m  keroeene  «il.    TltlGE  |20  00. 


No.  2  Vuloanizer. 

With  flat  bruB  top,  tinned  inside;  irill  take  anjOaakeicept  ourold  itylcflaike 
•nd  is  eqnal  in  strength  or  durability  to  any  Vulcanizer  in  the  narlcel.  It  vitl 
bear  twice  the  prrsiare  reqaimd.     PB1CES16  25. 

TKCB  K.I.I  OI^E  TEH. 
Bipedal  pains  has  been  taken  ivith  the  thermometers  to  have  Ifaem  occarate,  and 
ir  braken  they  are  easily  repftired.    PRICE  $2  OD. 

3  Flaiki,  iron,  87}  els.  each Jl  75    Jacket f    30 

Wrench 10    Alcohol  Lamp 2  50 

Gu  or  SeroaeDe  ^tove „ 2  &0    Thenuometer  tubes  i  scales,  each.  1  00 

8N0WDEN  &  COWMAN, 
No.  82  West  Fayett«  Street.  Baltimore. 


r 


PORTABLE  HEAD  RESTS. 

No.  1.  No.  a. 


Ho.  1 . — Thii  bend  rest  ran  be  atlached  to  aaj  chair,  can  be  packed  in  a  email 
space,  aud  ia  Tcr;  simple  and  light.  PRICE  f  6.25. 

IT  tJead  Rest,  can  be  attftcbed  to  ao;  cbHir,  U  very  fino,  and  can  be 


Britania  Ifflpression  Cups. 


We  mannraclnrelhe  following  sicca  and  varieties  of  Britania  Imprewion  Cnpa  : 
Upper,  Nos.  1,  3,  3,  4,  B,  5,  1. 
Lower,     "    1,  2,  3,  4,  5. 

Pabtial  Cups, 
Kncloiea  caTity,  Noa.  9,  10,  11, 
Open  "        "      6,  1,  8. 

PRICE,  $6.00  per  dozen. 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 
Ho.  82  West  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore. 


NITROUS  OXIDE  GAS. 

This  agenl  ii  now  b«lng  much  used  u  an  uiostbetic  in  tbe  practice  of  dentlstrj 
jiriDg  Tcry  aalisfaclorj  rwnlM, 

Uinj  wbo  have  admiaUtered  ether  or  chlororonn,  aod  are  dow  luing  nitrous 
oiidrr  gaa,  give  it  the  preference  for  the  following  reasons : 

1st.  Because  it  is  lees  dangerous. 

id.  It  produces  less  lieadacbe  or  siclcDeu. 

3d.  Because  all  m^oTer  from  the  iuflueace  oT  it  much  Mtouer,  aod  in  a  large  ma- 
jitril;  of  caxs,  with  no  unpleuant  feelingi  wbaterer. 

Beliering  this  agent  U  ailmirably  adapted  to  tbe  practice  of  denliitry,  and  that 
tl  nill  btcome  in  general  nse,  we  give  our  attention  to  tbe  maDofacture  of  the  ap- 
puBtua,  endeavoring  to  make  it  complete,  durable,  and  umple  in  its  management, 
ilso  snilsble  in  nppeamDce  to  put  into  theoperaling  room  ii  detiretf 


The  apparatus  ci 


ts  of  the  following  poita: 


Glass  Betort,  and  Gas  or  Kerosene  Store  fi»r  Making  the  Gas. 


A.    FTTH.IFIBR.. 

I  a  walnut  coao,  to  remove  the  im| 
lo  change  the  chemicals,  and  it 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 

No.  S2  West  Fayette  Street,  Biatimore. 


Gasometer  for  holding  and  preserving  Ha  gas  any  lengtb  of  time. 

We  ate  aannfacturiDK  gfuomelen  of  tbrce  Biias,  of  a,  very  conTenieDt  form. 
They  are  made  of  zinc,  in  Ihe  beel  maimer,  with  iron  pipe^,  inside,  and  iron  gnl- 
lowB  to  aujiport  tbe  gas  bolder — the  gas  holder  ie  Feadily  taken  dovn  or  put  up 
A  No.  1  Gatometer,  30  gallons,  occupies  a  box  30  x  24  Inches.  Thej  look  veil 
in  the  operating  room,  or  can  be  put  up  in  any  other  room  more  suitable,  oi  tbej 
nre  neatlj  painted  and  bronzed. 

A  MOUTH  PIECE  OR  BREATHINa  TUBE. 

Is  A  bard  rubber  stop-cock  with  two  Talrer,  one  for  inhalLng  the  gai,  the  other  for 
briAtbiog  into  the  Mr.     The  sereral  parts  are  connected  bj'  rubber  pipes. 

FRICE  or  TUX  AFFAftlTDS  COHPLTTE. 

No.  1  holds  30  gallons $45  OO 

No.  3  holds  40  gallons GO  00 

No.  3  hold)  GO  gallons G5  00 

No  charge  for  boxing.  NIT.  AMMONIA. 

10  pounds,  in  Jars $G  GO 

^0  pounds,  in  Jars 13  00 

Piif  pound 70 

RETORTS. 

Glusa  Retorts,  per  doz $6  00 

Glass  Betorta,  each 60 

Boxing  extra. 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 
Ko.  83.  West  Fayette  Street,  BalUroore. 


I 


OFFICE    CABINET. 


^M 


yibogiDj  or  Walnut  Cabinet  CuHof  anj  dcaign  or  Bniib,  liarlng  drawcrgfor 
iuiinimmu,  foil,  oapklnB,  Ac.  Tbe  top  closei  and  locks,  ai  alio  the  lower  draw- 
m.   PRICE  $50  00  to  $80  00. 

SPITTOONS. 


lUhojanj  or  Walnat,  octagon  marble  lop,  drops  pending  from  each  c 
11  "™I' ■  """^^  octagon  and  fluted  pillar,  vith  Bcrolled  and  moulded 


Tollen.    PRICE  $30  00. 


SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 
No.  82  West  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore. 


SPITTOONS. 


MAHOGAHY  OR  WALHDT. 
Sqnftre  toarble  lop,  drops  pending  Ironi  each  corner,  turned  pillar,  feet  on 
PEIOE,  $17.60. 

FOOTSTOOLS. 


With  cylinder  to  raise  und  lower,  covered  with  BruBSeU  carpet,  price $1S  00 

CoTered  vrilh  ingrftin  carpel 13   50 

A  rer;  □eni  footsloDl,  with  steps  covered  with  Bruisels  carpet,  oa  per  cut...   10  00 

DENTAL  CHAIRS. 

We  are  manufacturing  a  handaome  DENTAL  CHAIR,  that  has  no  snperior  in 
the  market  for  Ihe  price.     It  ia  made  of  walnut,  upboUlered  in  Bne  pintb,  n-ilb 

e~  ted  nait«,  eilver  plated  head  reet,  and  lina  alt  the  movenientt.    ThU  cbair  baa 
D  Terf  mncb  admired  and  gives  entire  aatls&Ktion. 

Price $90  00 

"    In  rept SO  oo 

Iron  headrettbronECd 10  00  less, 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 

No.  82  West  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore. 


i  [.id  Bracket  is  miule  of  iron  piiinted  in  iniiMtion  of  walnut  or  hrcnzrd.  Wbca 
•irKigbl  outii  Tery  BlJIT,  has  n  thumb  scrtw  at  «Ach  joint  to  keep  it  in  ■□}'  posilioa 
■,l  Biij  be  placed,  and  Culda  up  dose.     It  unly  wdgb  j  If  pounds. 

Price  without  Tohle |G  flO 

Prko  with  plain  Tjible 8  00 

Prinwith  Table  and  two  Urawure 10  00 

8N0WDEN&  COWMAN. 
DR.  WELCH'S  NERVE  PASTE. 

This  preparation  is  very  certain  in  iU  u<:Iion  on  tbc  nerve,  ileslroyiiig  it  in  Jc°l 
Ihui  twenlj-foar  baura.  It  bus  ibc  ailrantit^e  or  not  cikusing;  pnia  orpraduring 
iaflamniation,  with  teiy  rare  exceptions.  Also,  it  (Daj  be  used  nilh  safety  in 
Ota  of  toothache  lliat  proceeds  from  eiiposcd  oerve,  and  Beldam  fails  to  give  re- 
lief in  fnini  Bve  to  twenty  minutes. 

DiBKTlOBS. — Place  B  portion  of  ibc  size  of  a  pin's  Jiead  io  ihiikdutb  coKTjicr 
■ill]  tbe  exposed  nerreg,  covering  it  carefully  with  wax,  allowing  it  to  renmiD 
iKfnty-foor  boors.  A  very  minute  portion  placed  in  a  cavity,  in  preparation  for 
GIHa|,  will  destroy  its  seasibiiity  in  four  to  sii  hours.  The  bottle  contains  sulli- 
drat  for  twui  hundred  applications. 

K,  B. — If  tbe  paaio  should  become  dry,  moisl«n  it  uitb  creosote  or  nurin  it 
uniUitit  quite  loft. 

.^^  If  after  twenty-five  applications,  it  does  not  give  sntiafaclion,  return  the 
XerrePastenndwc  wilt  return  the  price.     PRICE  $1  (lit  jH!r  vinl. 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN. 
DR.  WELCH'S  AMALGAM. 

This  il  a  new  recipe,  nud  we  claim  for  it  a  superiority  over  nny  other  now  in 
me.  Ithu  a  large  proportion  of  the  noble  melnls,  giving  this  amalgam  the  ro- 
^oiraneau  of  a  good  Suing.    PItICK  $3  RO  per  on. 

SNOWDEN  &  COWiMAN, 

No.  82  Wert  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore. 


For  Advertisements  and  Business  Cards, 


Si.oo 

SNOWDBN  &  COWMAN, 
No.  82  West  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore. 


TOOTH-POWDER  BOXES. 

pAt>er,  foocjr  colon  uid  Oilt  liaed  with  Tia  Pol) per  doE  60 

Wood,  No.l,  TMniabed "  *3 

Wood,  No.  3,  vunished "  60 

"       No.  8,         '■        "  60 

"       No.  4,        "       "  70 

GImb  wilh  metalic  Tops "  1  85 

"    GIbm  Lids "  2  00 

' Small "  135 

Cooutts  of  Tour  nags  in  B  neal,  reqaidng  but  lUtle  und.     Price  IS  cti.  per  neat, 

CORUNDUM  WHEELS,  Etc. 

No.  00 eacL  7 

No.    0 "  » 

No.    1,  t  Inch  thick  and  nnder "  13 

No.    3,  »    "       "       "       "    "  10 

No.    8,1    "       "       "       "    "  20 

Kb.    4,1    "       "       ■'       "    "  35 

No.    5,1    " "  80 

No.    1,1    "       "       "       "    "  40 

So.    7,1    "       "       "       "    "  60 

No.    8,1    "       "       "       "    "  100 

No.    9,1    "       "       "       "    "  2  00 

No.  10.  »    "       "       "       "    "  3  00 

Corundam  Con«« "  30 

"           CupB,  small "  SO 

"              "      larger "  40 

"           Files,  Round,  Taper  and  Flat  OYal "  80- 

8UbB "  SOtoOO 

"           Tape,  in  two  yard  lengths "  10 

FELT  WHEELS. 

No.    1,  It  inch  diameter  |  Inch  thick each  15 

Ho.  8,11  "        "     I      "      "  ao 

Mo.   8,3      "           "       I        "        "  SO 

No.   4,  t      "           "I        "        "  85 

No.   8,2      "           "       t        "        "  40 

No.    B,  3*    "           "       J        "        "  50 

No.    ^,^    "           "       t        "        -...."  40 

BRUSH  WHEELS. 

Cotton  or  Buff  Wheels each  18  to  90 

Bnuh  Wheels,  iatp*  eoriaif "  15  to  90 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 
"No.  92  West  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore. 


W" 


PI.ASTEB  OF  PARIS. 

A  nperior  atlick,  maDafBctured  eiprenly  for  Denial  purposes,  pat  up  in 
tigbt  Ciins 

fiix-qu&rt  Caaa $    i 

Twelve-quart  Cane 1  ! 

Hal f-busbel  Cans 2  ( 

Tbiee-peck  Cam 2  £ 

Put  up  in  Qnarler  Barrela„ „ 2  ( 

"        Half  BarraU. 3  I 

"        BarreU 4  1 

Porterage  additional  oa  quarter  and  half  barrels  vrben  abipped  aepanitcly. 

DENTAL  AND    MEDICAL  BOOKS. 

Tome's  Dental  Surgerj . 

.    Tafl'B  Operative  Dentistry,  (New  Edition,  Coming) 

Harris'  Principals  and  Practice  of  Dental  Surgery i 

Harris'  Dkllonary  of  Dental  Surgery;  Cloth,  f6. 50  ;  Sheep 

Foi  and  Hariis  on  the  Human  Teeth 

Handy'  Teit  Book  of  Anatomy 

— PigKol's  Dental.  ChemistTy  and  HetaUu^y 

.  Arlhur'a  Adhesive  Foil 

•  Arthur's  Decay  of  the  Teeth 

Carpenter's  PhyBioIogy 

Wilton's  Uumaa  Anatomy 

Sharpey  k  Qiiains'  AuKtomy,  2  vols 

Dalton'a  Physiology 

DuDglison'a  Physiology,  2  toU 

United  States  Dispensalory 1 

Fowne's  Chemistry,  clotb 

Mitchell's  Therapeutics 

Williame'  Principlea  of  Uedicine 

Wdy's  Anatomy 

Kicbatdson's  (Jos.)  Uecbaoical  DenUstrj 

Owen  on  ibe  Skeleton  and  Teelb _ _ 

Gray's  Aaalomy 

■    Bond's  Denial  Medicine 

Jocobi  on  Dentition 

'   Robertson  on  Eilracting. 

.    Cleveland's  Lei  iron 

'  Dunglison's  Dictionary •. 

-  Barker's  InstmcUons  in  Nitrons  Oiide „ 

-   Wildmaa's  InslruclionB  in  Vulcanite 


Wita  lint  by  mail,  poHage  /ret  m  rettipt  qf  t&t  above  priat. 

For  sale  by  SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 

No.  82  West  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore. 

TO  PHYSICIANS. 


TREATMENT  OF  THE  SURfilCAL  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN, 

durlDK  the  first  fortoiKht  of  December,  at  hla  rooms,  in  Boston.    Fee  tSO.OO 
and  Diploma  required  to  be  Bhown. 

Certificates  of  atteudance  umin  the  course  Just  completed  have  been  iflBoed 
to  the  following  gentlemea :— J}rs.  C.  H.  Cftrlton,  Norwich,  Ct,;  Daniel  Haiin, 
Pelbom,  N.  U.;  6.  E.  Bultard,  Blackstonc,  Maaa.;  J.  A.  HcDonough,  Boston, 
Haas.;  M.  C.  Talbott,  Wiuren,  Pa,;  H.OerouId.Erie,  Pa.;  E.  F.  Uphimi,  W.  Ran- 
dolph, Vt.;  W.  L.  WelU,  HoweU,  Mich.;  and  W.  A.  J.  Case,  Hamilton,  C.  W. 

HOTBL,  PSLHAM,  BOBTOH,  JmI^  1,  1807. 


SPRAY  APPARATUS  for  prodncing  Local  Anathesla. 

M&nafactured  b^  CODMAN  &  8HURTL.EFF. 

>Uh  one  tiifurcnlFil  dmible  jvt  ilraight  tilb« $6  (I 

k  wili  two  curved  double  Jel  tuliot  insUad  of  ilnig;ht »..■.«.......»..» 0  Oi 

,  i  with  one  nngle  jet  labv,  fur  Burgeons  ase - S  Oi 

('of  (Unble  jet  talKa,  each ^„...,„ „ 3  Qi 

^c  nf  siagk  jet  tubes,  eacb 2  w 

I  Dk^leiir.  bnt  qualitjr,  per  12  oi.  bottlrd 1  0' 

CncTDinud  Sulphuric  Ellwr,  1  lb  boltlei »» 2  Oi 

8N0WDEN  &  COWMAN. 


Apparatus  for  Local  Anaesthesia  or  "Spray  Instruments." 


TiatimOD;  \»  aLundanl  to  thaw  that  the  apparnlus  as  made  by  ourselves  Tor  use  uiion  ibe  prin- 
•tple  of  Dr.  RichardsoQ — but  not  after  his  |<liui — though  simpler  and  Iesb  exi-ensivo  Ihttn  other 
kul*  il  uie  W  hilhtrto  tenttrueltJ,  for  the  uses  of  Dentists,  Phisicians  and  SurgeoBE. 

ioslruoicnt  IB  made  in  the  most  catcful  mauner,  and  famished  i^ith  patented  lobes  nad 

''%ill  be  fumUbed  separately  if  desired  and  will  fit  most  of  the  Bulbi  in  tiK,  niibout 

D  application,  and  apparalui  may  be  procured 

CODMAN  4  SHURTLEFF, 

Makers  &  Dealers  in  Dental  Instuments  &  Materials, 
No.  13TREH0nT  STREET,  BOSTON. 


SOUflSBH  3MmMi  9Sf OT 


J!BTinf[  Krtatlj  iocrMMd  ro;  stock  of  Dental  llalcriBll,  I  am  now  preparad  to 
tiirnieh  DenlielB  with  everything  needed  Id  the  prerlicc  of  their  proffssion,  indu- 
ling  Operalinfc  Chain,  IngirumcDt  Cik«,  Lathes,  Vulcaniieri,  Nitrous  Oxide  Gas 
Apparatus,  Cabiaele,  Works  oa  Deolistrv,  Annloniical  Preparatiou,  etc.  etc. 

A  full  aod  complete  stock  of  S.  S.  While'*  celebrated 

POKOELA.IN   TEETH, 

M  nMnu^tDcer'B  prices.    Would  also  ioTile  Iho  altenlioo  of  tbe  profrasion  to  mj 

TMIPROVEX)   GOLD   EOIL, 

and  Id  porticDlM  to  mf 

ADHESIVE   GOLD   EOIL, 

10  whicb  1  would  retpccliTclj  invite  comparison  with  the  htil  in  Iht  marktt. 
f^iWto  all  tDanDraclurts  of  Snowden  k  Cowman,  as  l)er  their  adTerlisement. 
.^^Catal^nea  aent  when  requested.    Address 

SAMUEL  HAPE,  Atlanta,  Q«orgia. 

HORATIO  G.  KERN, 

MANUFACTUBER   OF 

SEHTAL  AHO  SVB6I0AL 

ZHSTRUMEIVTS, 

No.  25  N.  Sixth  Street,  above  Market, 

PWTf.AHIgT.PIW  A  ■ 

JOHR  L.  WIHHEBER6ER, 

M£CHANXCiLL  DSHXXS?, 

(FOR  THE  PROFESSION  ONLY,) 

Labratory,  No.  30  North  Liberty  Street, 

S&]Umi£@%B,  MB. 

Rubber  and  all  kinds  of  Plata  work  done  in  the  beat  manner. 
A  list  of  prices  will  be  fomished  on  applicalion. 

,^er-REFER  TO  SNOWDEN  k  COWUAV.'*^ 


BUFJALO  DENTAL  HANniACTIIEIN&  COMPANY, 

jriK  a4r  and  9M  Jrafn  Stmt,  niffnia.  If.  T. 

■ANDFACTrCBEES  AND  DEALEBS  Di  DENTAL  G00D3, 


SHOW  *  LKWIS'  IMPROVED  AUTOMATIC  PLUCCER. 


For  lale  by  SNOWDEH  t  COWMAN. 


NEW  YORK  COLLEGE  of  DENTISTRY. 


FACULTY. 

ELEAZAR  PABMLT,  M.D..  F.CJ>,, 

EutritDi  PntuHt  Dt  Uw  loiUlBto  or  Diotlitr)!. 

WM.  H.  DWINELLE,  M.D., 

PnlHior  of  DuUl  IIIiUilou.  • 

EDWIN  J.  DTTNNTNG, 

PnjSMiir  of  OperatlTe  Dcaliitrr. 

NORMAN  W.  KINGSLEY. 
J.  SMITH  DODGE,  Jb^  M.D.JJ.D.S., 

Frofeuor  ot  DiBUl  Piit)ia1o(7  ud   Tbenpeultn. 

PANEUIL  D.  WEI88E,  M.D., 

r  of  DsciiptlTi  (Dd  CoBpumtlr*  AdiIob)'  ud  at  On 

RUFU8  KINO  BROWNE.  MJ)., 

••vr  0l  EiptrlmenUI  Pbf  ilalsgir  ind  WerMCOiila  Ai 

P.  H.  VANDERWEYDE,  M.D., 

ProtCMor  «r  CbnBkitrr  and  MaUllBrij'. 


ASSISTANTS. 
OEO.  ELIAB  HAWE8,  MJ>., 

OiwratlT*  DenilMrj. 

ALEX.  W.  8TEIN,  M.D., 

ADiUunr  and  Onl  Surgcrr. 

R.  M.  STREETER, 

KMhulnl  Draliitrr. 

ADOLP  OTT,  Ph.D., 

Cfanlitrj'  ud  VnullBrsr- 


BOARD  OF  CLINICAL  LECTURERS. 

Db.  JOHN  B.  RICH,  New  York,  iViMklnif. 
Dr.  JOHN  ALLEN,  New  York.       Dk.  J.  N.  H.  WALBRIDQE,  N.  Y. 
"     W.  B.  ROBERTS,       "  ■'     BENJ.  LORD,  New  York. 

"      WM.  H.  ALLEN,       "  «     L.  O.  BARTLETT,  '■ 

"     R.  W.  VARNBY,        "  "     GEO.  E.  HA  WES.    " 

BRICK  PARMLY.  "  D,  H.  GOODWILLIE,     " 

Dr.  J.  T.  METCALFE,  New  Haven.        Dr.  W.  W.  ALLPORT,  Chicago. 
"     A.  HILL.  NorWalk.  Coon.  W.  W.  SHAFFIELD,  New  London. 

Dr.  FRANK  ABBOTT,  New  York,  Aewtary. 

ri.ohkbco 

d  will  (We  dillf  Clkiica  duTlfif  tlw  eotln  khIob.    The  adra 
cfunMavlsD  In  anulrlDit  a  Ihorouah  and  practical  knaKladge  of 
D  TUESDAY, 


n  PracUol  Pentlatrj  u 
w  BHt  iklitfiil  Bcnilemi 


Ociolie 
Tlckr 


dd  coDtlana  sntll  the  c 
iDnr,«lM.  Ualrlculillt 
iDatloD.  ttt  College  Adi 
ELEAZAR  FASULT. 

JVft't  Board  iff  THHtHl. 


IplDB*  «M  iDclod 


cbUj, 


ISOS. 

fQA  EXCELLEirCS  i.V  TUS  UASVFACTVKE  OF  iBriTICUL  TEETB. 


Tm  stlMittM  or  l>«tbUi(  cmlbd 

tDoarI>tei«ll«uo[ 

jsihm^ 

^Bjg^iH  S-OS 

SIfBSSS 

3489. 

In  lUlmliic  «ir 

ihsn 

BEAUTY,  riATURAL  APPEARAHCE  AHD  TOUGHRESS, 

(I'lluUllI.lUlllh 

11  wti.i  hiT*  ginii  Iham  ■  Iriil.  u 
WurlJ'n  I'lil  lu  I'ruiala.  Cir  HIOL 
Bluak  THlh  («  Knbbv  llHtUqal 

nil  M  bT  Ih*  bd  IhM  we  )Hn]»l  iHriTtd 

Blwt.nrf^ 

T>niC  138. 

i~..fl.rGi.htorBuL 

StMsU. 

■■  'l'l,...W...k " 

n    " 

r.rJ:..I.W«,.-W 

'S : 

nbhw  Htfoad  Um  pla « 


lunDOTJBIuC-HSADED  FINS.    Th'^tuadiiUuludmll 


A  UbwaJ  cUtMsat  n^e  to  whalcialo  Cnst'tn. 

JOHNSON   &   LUND. 


EVEItY    VA-RIETy    OF 


OPERATING  TOOLS, 

J^r  Sale  bji 

JOHNSOK  «t  I.XrND, 

No.  27  North  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Cor^  Madtson  &  La' Salle  Sis.,  Chicago,   Ills. 


Wi 


A  FULL  ASSORTVENT  OF 


Tools  for  Mechanical  Dentistry 

rOK  BALE   BT 

joHsrsoiir  a  i.nivDy 

I  No.  27  North  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Cor.  Madison  &  La  Salle  Sts.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


DENTAL   EUBBEE. 

By  careful  inveetigations  and  experiments  we  kave  succeeded  in 
producing  a  Dental  Rubber  wbicb 

PACKS  SA8ET, 

18  UBHT  m  COLOR, 

STRONG  IN  TEXTURE, 

AND  FREE  FROM  FORES, 

We  earnestly  solicit  a  trial  of  it,  which  we  think  will  be  found 
equal  to  the  beet. 

JOHNSON  &  LUND, 

nPw,T=   /  27  JfiwM  7(A  Street,  Philadelphia. 
iiEPOT3.|  jgg  Jifadiam Street,  Chicago. 

Price,  ®4.00  per  pound. 


DOUBLY  REFINED  GOLD  FOIL 

The  aoft  semi-adlieBive  Gold  Foil  manuftictured  by  Measre.  John< 
son  &  Lund,  having  secured  the  approval  of  the  Profession,  by  its 
uniformity  and  general  excellence,  and  the  demand  being  made 
upon  them  by  many  dentists  for  a  Gold  Foil  combining  the  good 
qualities  of  their  soft  Foil,  with  a  greater  adhesiveness,  they  have 
manufJEKtured  a  strictly  adhesive  Gold  Foil  which  they  claim  to  be 
equal  to  the  beet. 

The  Nob.  of  Adhesive  Foils  are  3,    4,    5.    6. 
The  Nob.  of  Boft  Foils  are  4,    5,    6. 


Present  iPrioe  S4:6  per  ounce. 

JOHNSOir  &  LUND, 

J,     .       (57  North  1th  Street,  Phila-ietphia. 
VEfOTB .  I  jg2  Madiam  ^reet,  Chicago. 


IMPROVED  DENTAL  CHAIR, 

(WITH  ALL  THB  BIOTEHENTS,) 


With  a  New  Head-Rest  and  Nev  FootBoard, 

AKD  A  SPITTOON  OP  VKBV  FINE  APPEARANCS. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  MOVEMENT  HEAD-REST. 


PATENTED  SEPT.  24,  186T, 


iDTtDled  by  us — 


iple,  017  knd  quickly  adjosWd,  fkcjli (ating  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Dentitt,  and 

Greatly  Adding  to  the  Comfort  of  the  Patient  and  the  Operator 

BY  ITS  ADAPTABILITY  TO  EVKRY  POSITION  REQUIRED. 
Ths  adjostoble  Foot  Board  atlacbed  to  the  chair,  i*  rerj 

CONVENIENT  &  COMFORTABLE  TO  THE  PATIENT, 


PRICE— la  good  Plain  Plaih     .        (for  the  set)  flio  00. 

•'        BeatQaality.         ".."".         .     lao  00. 

Silver  Plated  Nails,  (eitra,)  ...  2  DO. 

8N0WDEN  &  COWMAN,  82  W.  Fayette  at.,  Balto. 

Patent  Notice— The  Buffalo  Dental  Manufacturing  Co., 

biriiig  pun-based  from  E.  A.  L.  Robert!  bis  entire  inlereat  in  all  of  his  Patents 
for  Dental  Volcaniiing  Apparatus,  and  the  Patent  issued  to  8,  W.  Warren,  which 
In  conceclian  iritb  tbe  patents  pretiousi;  held  by  them,  cover  ererj  form  of  the 
nD|le  chamber  VulcaniEcrs  now  in  use,  togetiier  with  nil  drsirable  iiAtnres  in  re- 
gii^  to  thermometers,  heatioK  apparatus,  modes  of  fastening,  kc,  kz. 

NOW  THEREFORE,  the  object  of  this  is  to  notifjr  Dentists,  Dealers  and  Han- 
uficlnren  that  oor  legal  rights  will  herearter  be  strictly  enforced. 

The  litigations  tbiu  hr  carried  on  has  developed  features  wbicb  rendered  this 


BnTALo,  Oft.  1»,  1861. 


Esr.=L«H«  HOEATIO  G.  KERN,  ''l^"° 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

suRGicu  m  DEim  \mmim,  &c. 

The  subscriber  would  again  remind  the  Dental  Profeasion  that  he 
etill  continuea  to  aiaiiufacture  hie  celebrated  InatrameDta  in  all  the 
various  branches. 

AsHiduoUB  attention  to  the  details  of  the  businesB,  which  an  ex- 
perience of  thirty  years  has  afforded,  has  enabled  him  to  make  many 
improrements  in  his 

UNRIVALLED  EXTRACTING  FORCEPS, 

Both  as  regards  their  quality  and  adaptation  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  intended,  a  desideratum  which  will  be  appreciated 
by  all  wishing  to  purchase  Instruments,  that  are  reliable  and  of  long 
;tnd  well  established  reputation. 

All  orders  entrusted  to  his  care  will  be  jnvmptly  attended  to. 

HORATIO  G.  KERN, 

Nd.  25  North  Sbith  St.,  Philadelpliia. 

(WITH  ALL  THE  MOVKUKNTS.) 


WITH    IMPROVED    HEAD-REST 

— AND— 

FOOTSTOOL  COVERED  WITH  BRUSSELS  CARPET, 
Also,  a  New  8tjl«  ot  Spittoon,  vwj  NmiI. 

PRICE— In  Good  Plain  PIssb        .        (for  the  Mt)  $95  00. 

"  "  Best  QualitT,  "  .        "       "       .  105  00. 

Silrer  Plated  liailt,  (tttra,)  2  00. 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN,  82  West  Fayette  St^  Baltimore, 


MORS'  PRESSURE  M  MllLET  PLUG6ER. 


OrirhScb  tbeaboTC  cut  gives  a  jwrapective'  and '  vertical  Tieir.  HreprcecntB 
revolTlng  rocket  and  uliaft  which  eitends  up  to  the  bee  of  the  hammer  A. 
L  L  repreaentu  screw  which  rclains  the  Hockct  In  its  place  and  Tormslhc  base 
ofruUJeripringK.  By  the  ubc  of  rubber  Bpring  K  the  l\ill  effect  of  the  blow 
a  obfadned  without  drawing  tlio  body  of  Ihe  instrument  after  it,  and  by  the 
same  qtrinc  the  point  It<  inatantaneously  rcllercd,  bo  that  Muaitive  teeth  can 
be  filled  wnh  less  pain  than  by  any  other  method. 

A.  A  represents  liammer  with  wooden  face  and  shaft  of  same.  D  double 
joint  connecting  tiamnier  wltli  crotchet  C.  E  upright  rod  with  hook  on  same 
pawing  over  crotchet  C,  and  extending  down  to  lever  handle  F.  By  closing 
of  lever  handle  the  hammer  is  rained,  and  the  upright  rod  slips  oCf  crotchet  C. 
It  is  readjusted  by  the  steel  spring  P  on  lever  handle,  farcing  it  open  and 
raising  hook  on  uprlglil  rod  over  the  crotchet  C. 

The  force  of  blow  la  obtained  by  weight  of  hammer  A  A  and  spiral  spring 
Q  0,  and  is  regulated  by  collar  B  and  uiirightrods  O,  0,  connected  with  ring 
Md  hook  N.  By  sliding  hook  N  on  notches  M  the  effect  of  the  blow  can  bi! 
increased  or  diminished  ele vim  different  degrees. 

This  instrument  was  exhibited  at  the  AmericAn  Dental  Convention  held  in 
Cinmnnati  in  August  Inst,  and  was  acceded  to  'be  far  taperior  to  any  other. 

The  Michigan  Slate  Dental  Convention  held  at  Detroit,  Ocl.  Sth,  passed 
IhB  following  resolutiim ; 

Rksolved — That  wchiglily  opOTove  of  the  Automatic  Halle  t  presented  be- 
fofe  this  Association  by  Dr.  a  C.  Taylor  of  Toledo;  that  we  believe  it  is  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  Is  designed,  and  in  many  respects  is  supe- 
rior to  any  other  m  use,  and  that  we  as  a  convention,  return  him  our  hearty 

tbMlkB. 

Mallet  Plugger,  Ot^rman  Silver,  heavily  plated $30  00 

Point  Holder  and  LooBener 4  00 

Case  Turkey  Morocco 2  50 

Ouodos.  Points 3  60 

130  00 
CyFull  Bet  PolBta  conUlns  4  dot.  at  $8.30  per  doe. 
(Patent  applied  for.)         All  Order*  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
Address  S.  C.  TAYLOR, 
iTo.  ISl  Summit  Street^  ToUdo,  OhU». 


BEAN'S  CAST  ALUMINUM  BASE 

FOE  ARTIFICIAL  TEETH. 

A  Book  of  Instructions  Now  Ready- 

The  UDdemiinied  ore  happy  to  m?  to  tbe  Dealnl  Proresa'ton  Ihnt  ive  nri:  now 
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ARTICLE  I. 

A  New  System  of  Artificifd  Palates. 

3y  Da.  WiLHELH  SuEOSEK,  Sr.,   Berlin,  PniBslii. 

(Provisional  Eztracta  irom  a  Lecture  "  On  the  restoration  of  a  diBtiuct 
utterance  by  means  of  a  new  system  of  artificial  palates  to  be  employed 
in  cases  of  congenital  and  acquired  defects  of  the  palatine  organs."  Held 
at  Hamburg  on  the  Sth  of  August,  1867,  at  tlie  6th  Aimual  Heetiug  of 
the  Central  Asaociatlon  of  Qerman  Dentists.  A  short  Bket::h  extracted 
I'rom  tliG  report  on  the  sitting  of  the  above-named  meeting,) 

The  theory  of  the  formation  of  soun<Is,  which  forma  the 
basis  of  ray  Bystem,  may  be  set  forth  in  a  few  tiimpleprop- 
ositions.  These  propositions  arc  based  on  the  works  of 
Merkel  and  Bruckc,  especially  on  that  of  the  last'oamed 
author.* 


t  *"  Anatomic  und  Phydologie  des  mensclilichen  Stimm-  und  Bpracbor- 

inns  TOD  Dr.  Carl  Ludwig  Merkel."    Leipzig,   1863,  und  "Orundiage 

liiT  Physiologie  der  Lautbildung  von   Professor  Dr.   Emat   Bnicke." 

Wien,  18W. 

\  Tiie  complete  stenographic  report,  containing  the  exact  description  of 

I  the  technical  manipulations,  is  now  printing,  and  wUl  first  be  published 

1  in  ttie  or^an  of  the  abore-mentloned  aasoclatioo ;  "  German  Quarterly 

I  Joamal  for  Dentology." 
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1.  The  air,  having  passed  through   the  larynx  and 
communicated  verberations  to  the  chordae  vocales,  (which 
produces  the  sound,)    finds    at    this    point    two    ways 
open   to   it:    the  one  leading    below   the   velum   palati 
through  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  ;  the  other  above  the  vel- 
um palati  through  the  cavity  of  the  nose. 

2.  The  nasal  sound  arises:  whenever  the  air  current 
finds  no  impediment  to  its  entering  the  cavity  of  tlie  nose, 
and  in  this  respect  it  is  quite  indifferent,  whether  the  air 
can  freely  issue  from  here  through  the  nostrils,  or  whether, 
while  the  nostrils  are  closed,  it  is  made  to  reverberate  only 
within  the  cavity  of  the  nose.  In  proof  of  the  first  propo- 
sition Brucke  (1.  c.)  states  a  simple  experiment :  '*  Hold  a 
feebly  burning  light,  (say  a  wax-taper)  before  the  face,  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  flame  may  be  met  by  the  breath 
issuing  from  the  nose,  but  not  by  that  from  the  mouth. 
Then  pronounce  a  pure  vowel  (a  for  instance)  without  a 
nasal  sound,  and  the  flame  will  remain  entirely  unmoved. 
But  it  will  at  once  begin  to  flutter,  when  you  pronounce 
the  same  vowel  with  a  nasal  sound." 

3.  All  letters,  with  the  sole  exception  of  m  and  n,  (to 
wit  in  German,)  may  be  pronounced  both  with  and  with- 
out a  nasal  sound. 

4.  The  two  letters  m  and  n,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be 
pronounced  only  through  the  nose ;  in  pronouncing  the 
former  letter,  we  close  the  gates  of  the  lips,  in  pronoun- 
cing the  latter,  we  shut  the  tongue-gate. 

5.  In  order  to  be  able  to  pronounce  all  letters  distinctly, 
it  is  accordingly,  necessary,  (besides  other  conditions, 
which  are  far  away  from  our  present  subject)  to  separate 
the  cavity  of  the  mouth  from  the  cavity  of  the  nose  by 
means  of  muscular  motion. 

6.  That  separation  is,  under  normal   conditions,  ef- 
fected: on  the  one  hand,  by  the  velum  palati,   which 
strains  itself  (consequently  by  tlxe  levator  and  tensor  pala- 
ti;) but  on  the  other  hand,  also  by  a  muscle,  which,  to 
my  knowledge  has  in  connection  with  these  operations 
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not  yet  received  a  sufficient  amount  of  attention — I  mean 
the  eoHstrictor  pharyngeua  superior.  Thia  muscle  con- 
twcts  itself,  during  the  utterance  of  every  letter  pro- 
DoaDoed  without  a  uaaal  souud,  juat  as  the  levator  palati 
Joes.  TKe  constrictor  muscle  contracts  the  cavum  pha- 
rvQgo-palatinum,  the  pharynx-wall  bulging  out — and  it  is 
eiticfly  on  the  action  of  tliis  muscle  that  I  base  the  sys- 
tem of  my  arti6cial  palates. 

T.  These  palates,  which  in  all  their  parts  are  made  of 
hard  caoutchouc,  consist  of  a  teeth  plate  suitably  attached 
to  existing  teeth  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  covers  the 
fissure  in  the  hard  palate  (if  such  a  fissure  exists). 
Where  the  fissure  commences  in  the  velum,  that  plate 
terminates  in  an  apophysis  broad  enough  for  filling  up 
the  defect.  This  apophysis  is  at  the  same  time  of  such 
thickness  as  to  keep  up  a  contact  between  the  high  edges 
forming  the  sides  of  the  apophysis  and  the  two  halves  of 
the  velum  even  when  the  levator  palati  is  in  activi- 
ty. To  bring  about  this  contact  the  more  surely,  the 
liigh  edges  forming  the  sides  do  not  rise  straight,  but 
obliquely  towards  the  outside.  The  lower  surface  of  the 
apophysis,  turned  towards  the  mouth  lies  on  about  an 
equal  level  with  the  velum,  i/  the  latter  is  raised  by  the 
levator  palati.  But  when  the  velum  hangs  losely  down- 
wards, the  back  part  of  the  artificial  palate  is  lying  over 
it.  This  back  part,  accordingly,  fills  up  the  cavum  pha- 
ryogo-patatinum,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  impede 
the  entrance  of  the  air  into  the  cavity  of  the  nose  when 
the  constrictor  pharyngous  superior  is  inactive.  Thus 
the  patients  can  without  any  impediment  breathe  through 
the  nose.  But  as  soon  as  the  constrictor  contracts  the 
cavnm  pharyngo-palati  (this  happens,  as  I  will  repeat 
for  the  sake  of  clearness,  in  the  utterance  of  every 
letter,  with  the  exception  of  m  and  n)  the  muscle  already 
named  reclines  against  the  vertical  hack-surfaces  of  the 
obturator.  By  this  operation  the  air-current  is  preven- 
ted from  entering  the  cavity  of  the  nose  and  compelled 
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to  take  its  way  through  the  mouth  and  thus  the  utterance 
loses  its  nasal  sound.  To  the  existence  of  those  vertical 
surfaces,  and  consequently  to  the  thickness  of  that  part 
of  my  palates,  which  iillB  up  the  fissure  in  the  soft  palate 
and  the  carum  pharyngo-palatiniim  I  must  attach  special 
importance.  But  for  that  thickness,  the  levator  palati, 
when  it  rises  upwards,  would  not  remain  in  contact  with 
the  side-edges  of  the  obturator,  nor  would  the  constrictor 
pharyugeus  be  able  to  effect  a  sufficient  termination  if  the 
portion  of  the  obturator  nearest  to  it  consisted  only  of  a 
thin  plate." 


The  lecturer  now  presents  three  patients.  First,  Mr. 
W.,  joiner,  21  years  old,  afflicted  with  a  constitutional 
fissure  of  the  hard  and  of  the  soft  palate.  The  patient 
reads  some  sentences  from  a  book,  without  the  artificial 
palate,  after  which  he  reads  the  same  sentences  with  it, 
and  the  difference  in  the  pronunciation  is  so  considerable 
as  to  call  forth  the  general  plaudits  and  loud  shouts  of 
approbation  of  t)ie  assemblage. 

The  same  marks  of  approbation  are  repeated,  when 
the  second  patient  of  the  name  of  N.,  45  years  ohl, 
laboring  under  a  considerable  acquired  defect  of  the 
velum,  has  read,  first  taitJiowt  and  then  uiith  the  artificial 
palate. 

Still  more  enthusiastic,  if  possible  are  the  acclamations 
when  the  third  patient,  Mrs.  A. ,  about  30  years  of  age 
and  also  suffering  from  an  acquired  defect  of  the  soft 
palate,  is  presented  to  the  auditors.  This  patient  is  with- 
out the  apparatus  hardly  intelligible,  even  to  those  sitting 
nearest  to  her  whereas  with  the  help  of  it  her  utterance 
is  absolutely  uoruial  and  regular. 

These  three  patients  declare  in  answer  to  the  questions 
addressed  to  them,  that  the  apparatus  does  not  cause 
them  the  slightest  inconvenience,  nay  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  would  feel  very  uncomfortable  without  it,  and 
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Mrs.  A.,  moreover  inrorms  the  auditors,  that  formerly 
the  effort  she  was  ohliged  to  make  in  speaking,  always 
used  to  cause  her  pain  in  the  chest ;  but  that  those  suf- 
ferings have  entirely  disappeared,  since  she  has  been 
using  the  artifioial  palate. 

In  conclusion  the  lecturer  alludes  to  the  artificial  pal- 
ates invented  by  Dr.  Kingsley  and  which  are  known  to 
have  for  some  years  past  created  considerable  sensation 
in  the  odontological  literature.  Those  palates,  it  will  be 
remembered,  consist  of  a  soft  and  moveable  piece  of 
caoutchouc  which  (in  cases  of  congeuital  defects  of  the 
velum)  is  supported  by  the  side-halves  of  the  velum  pala- 
ti  and  follows  all  its  movements.  Then  the  lecturer 
proceeds:  "A  comparison  of  the  Kingsley-palates  with 
mine  proves  in  favor  of  the  latter : 

1.  My  palates  are  so  firm,  that  even  in  the  event  of 
their  being  uuskilfully  handled  by  tlie  patients,  they 
cannot  get  into  disorder.  They  are  much  more  simple 
than  the  Kingsley-apparatns,  and  all  the  other  construc- 
tions which  had  previously  been  proposed. 

2.  The  Kingsley-palates  in  conseqiience  of  their  being 
based  on  the  action  of  the  levator  palati,  can  be  used 
only  in  cases  of  a  constitutional  palate-fissure,  when 
the  side-halves  of  the  velum  palati  exist.  My  palates, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  applicable  in  all  cases,  for 
there  will  hardly  ever  have  been  an  instance,  in  which 
even  the  pharynx  has  been  destitute  of  its  muscles. 
Lastly. 

3.  The  Kingsley-palates  require  renewal  after  a  short 
nse  and  frequently  already  after  a  few  months,  because 
the  elastically  vulcanized  caoutchouc  soon  gets  soft  in  the 
mouth  and  produces  a  disagreeable  smell,  whereas  my  pal- 
ates never  require  such  renewal. 

By  a  unanimous 'resolution  of  the  meeting  the  princi- 
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pal  prize,  the  great  golden   medal,  was  awarded  to  the 
lecturer. 


Bz^ajMtion  of  the  lUuatrations  to  the  Lecture  of  Dr. 
JVilhelm  Suersen,  Sr. 

Illustration  I.     Case  of  au  acquired  defect  of  the  soft 
palate. 


Figure  A. 

"  B. 

"  0. 

"  D. 

«  •  E. 

"  F. 

"  G. 


Representation  of  the  mouth  without  the 
apparatus. 

The  apparatus  in  situ. 

Side  view  of  the  apparatus. 

The  apparatus  seen  from  the  Lack. 

The  apparatus  Been  in  front. 

Tiie  apparatus  seen  from  below. 

The  apparatus  seen  from  above. 
The   plate  (a)  and  its  narrow  and   thin  apophysis   (i) 
which  extends  from  the  buundaiy  (b)  of  the  hard  palate 
to  the  commencement  of  the  defect  (c)  serve  only  as  sup- 
porters to  the  real  thick  obturator  (d.) 

The  latter  lies  in  the  pharyn  go-palatine  hollow  so  that 
the  lower  surface  of  the  obtunitor  turned  towards  the 
mouth,  is  about  on  thesame  level,  as  the  rest  ot  the  velum 
palati  (e.)  Against  the  vertical  side  (f)  and  back-edges 
(g)  of  the  obturator  the  walls  of  thu  pharynx  lean,  if 
the  latter  is  contracted  by  a  contraction  of  the  superior 
constrictor  of  the  pharynx.  But  if  ihe  muscle  Just 
mentioned  is  not  in  activity,  the  obturator  does  not  touch 
the  pharynx-wall.  The  contraction  of  the  constrictor  6U- 
jierior,  therefore,  closes  the  valve,  formed  with  tlie  help  of 
the  obturator,  between  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  and  that 
of  the  nasal  bone,  while  any  relaxation  of  the  above-men- 
tioned muscle  immediately  rc-opens  that  valve. 

Illustration  II.  Case  of  a  coustitutiosal  fissure  of  tho 
hard  and  soft  palate. 
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ORiaiKAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

ARTICLE  I. 

A  New  System  of  Artijkial  Palates, 

By  Dr.  WlLHELM  SUERSEN,  Sr.,    Berlin,  Prussia. 

(P>rovi»ioaal  Extracts  Irom  a  Lecture  "  On  the  restoration  of  a  diBtiuct 
utterance  by  means  of  a  new  system  of  artificial  palates  to  be  employed 
in  cases  of  congenital  and  acquired  defects  of  the  palatine  organs."  Held 
■t  namburg  on  tbe  Sth  of  Augtut,  1867,  at  the  6tb  Amrnal  Meeting  of 
the  Central  Aaaociation  of  Gennan  Dentists.  A  short  sketch  extracted 
Irom  tbe  report  on  the  sitting  of  the  abore-named  meeting.) 

Tbe  theory  of  the  formation  of  souikIb,  which  forms  the 
basis  of  my  system,  may  be  set  forth  in  a  lew  simple  prop- 
ositions. These  propositions  are  based  on  the  works  of 
Merkel  and  Brucke,  especially  on  that  of  the  last-named 
author.* 


*"  Anatomic  und  Phjstologle  des  menschllchen  Stimm-  und  Spracbor- 
gans  Ton  Dr.  Carl  Ludwig  HerkeL"  Leipzig,  1663,  und  "Grundznge 
der  PltjsiologiB  der  Lsutbildong  Ton  I^fesBOr  Dr.  Enist  Brucke." 
Wien,  1858. 

The  complete  stenographic  report,  containing  the  exact  description  of 
the  technical  manipulations.  Is  now  printing,  and  will  flnt  be  published 
in  the  organ  or  the  above-mentioned  awociation ;  "  Oerman  Quarterly 
Journal  for  Denttdogf." 
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1.  The  air,  having  passed  through  the  larynx  and 
comtnanicated  verberationa  to  the  cliordEe  vocales,  (which 
produces  the  souud,)  finds  at  this  point  two  ways 
open  to  it;  the  one  leading  helow  the  velum  palati 
through  the  cavity  of  the  inouth  ;  the  other  above  the  vel- 
um palati  through  the  cavity  of  the  nose, 

2.  The  nasal  sound  arises :  whenever  the  air  current 
finds  no  impediment  to  its  entering  the  cavity  of  the  nose, 
and  in  this  respect  it  is  quite  indiffereut,  whether  the  air 
can  freely  issue  from  here  through  the  nostrils,  or  whether, 
while  the  nostrils  are  closeil,  it  is  made  to  reverberate  only 
within  the  cavity  of  the  nose.  In  proof  of  the  first  propo- 
sition Brucke  (1.  c)  states  a  simple  experiment :  "  Hold  n 
feebly  burning  light,  (say  a  wax-taper)  before  the  face,  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  fiame  may  be  met  by  the  breath 
issuing  from  the  noae,  but  not  by  that  from  the  mouth. 
Then  pronounce  a  pure  vowel  (a  for  instance)  without  a 
nasal  sound,  and  the  dame  will  remain  entirely  unmoved. 
But  it  will  at  once  begin  to  flutter,  when  you  pronounce 
the  same  vowel  with  a  nasal  sound." 

3.  All  letters,  with  the  sole  exception  of  m  and  n,  (to 
wit  in  German,)  may  be  pronounced  both  with  and  with- 
out a  nasal  sound. 

4.  The  two  letters  m  and  fi,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be 
pronounced  only  tlirough  the  nose;  in  pronouncing  the 
former  letter,  we  close  the  gates  of  the  lipa,  in  pronoun- 
cing the  latter,  we  shut  the  tongue-gate. 

5.  In  order  to  be  able  to  pronounce  all  letters  distinctly, 
it  is  accordingly,  necessary,  (besides  other  conditions, 
which  are  itir  away  from  our  present  subject)  to  separate 
the  cavity  of  the  mouth  from  the  cavity  of  the  noao  by 
means  of  muscular  motion. 

6.  That  separation  is,  under  normal  conditions,  ef- 
fected: on  the  one  band,  by  the  velum  palati,  which 
strains  itself  (consequently  by  the  levator  and  tensor  pala- 
ti;) but  on  the  other  hand,  also  by  a  muscle,  which,  to 
my  knowledge  has  in  connection  with  these  operations 
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not  yet  received  a  sufficient  amount  of  attention — I  mean 
the  constrictor  pharyngeua  supei-tor.  This  muscle  con- 
trHcts  itoclf,  during  the  utterance  of  every  letter  pro- 
nounced without  a  nasal  sound,  just  as  the  levator  palati 
does.  The  constrictor  muscle  contracts  the  cavum  pha- 
ryngo-palatiuum,  the  pharynx-wall  bulging  out — and  it  is 
chiefly  on  the  action  of  tliis  muscle  that  I  base  the  sys- 
tem of  my  artificial  palates. 

7.  These  palates,  which  in  all  their  parts  are  made  of 
hard  caoutchouc,  consist  of  a  teeth  plate  suitably  attached 
to  existing  teeth  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  covers  the 
fissure  in  the  hard  palate  (if  such  a  fissure  exists). 
Where  the  fissure  commences  in  the  velum,  that  plate 
terminates  in  an  apophysis  broad  enough  for  filling  up 
the  defect.  This  apophysis  is  at  the  same  time  of  such 
thickness  as  to  liecp  up  a  contact  between  the  high  edges 
forming  the  sides  of  the  apophysis  and  the  two  halves  of 
the  velum  even  when  the  levator  palati  is  in  activi- 
ty. To  bring  about  this  contact  the  more  surely,  the 
high  edges  forming  the  sides  do  not  rise  straight,  hut 
obliquely  towards  the  outside.  The  lower  surface  of  the 
apophysis,  turned  towards  the  mouth  lies  on  about  an 
equal  level  with  the  velum,  if  the  latter  is  raised  by  the 
levator  palati.  But  when  the  velum  hangs  losely  down- 
wards, the  back  part  of  the  artificial  palate  is  lying  over 
it.  This  back  part,  accordingly,  fills  up  the  cavum  pha- 
ryngo-palatinum,  and  in  suchamanner  as  not  to  impede 
the  entrance  of  the  air  into  the  cavity  of  the  nose  when 
the  constrictor  pharyngous  superior  is  inactive.  Thus 
the  patients  can  without  any  impediment  breathe  through 
the  nose.  But  as  soon  as  the  constrictor  contracts  the 
cavum  pharyngo-palati  (this  happens,  as  I  will  repeat 
for  the  sake  of  clearness,  in  the  utterance  of  every 
letter,  with  the  exception  of  m  andn)  the  muscle  already 
named  reclines  against  the  vertical  back-surfaces  of  the 
obturator.  By  this  operation  the  air-current  is  preven- 
ted from  entering  the  cavity  of  the  nose  and  compelled 
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to  take  its  way  through  the  mouth  and  thus  the  utterance 
loses  its  nasal  Bound.  To  the  existence  of  those  vertical 
surfaces,  and  consequently  to  the  thickness  of  that  part 
of  my  palates,  which  fills  up  the  fissure  iu  the  soft  palate 
and  the  cavum  pliaryngo-palatinum  I  must  attach  special 
importance.  But  for  that  thickness,  the  levator  palati, 
when  it  rises  upwards,  would  not  lemain  in  contact  with 
the  side-edges  of  the  obturator,  nor  would  the  constrictor 
pharyugeus  he  able  to  effect  a  sufficient  termination  if  the 
portion  of  the  obturator  nearest  to  it  consisted  only  of  a 
thin  plate." 


The  lecturer  now  presents  three  patients.  First,  Mr. 
W.,  joiner,  21  years  old,  afflicted  with  a  constitutional 
fissure  of  the  hard  and  of  the  soft  palate.  The  patient 
reads  some  sentences  from  a  hook,  without  the  artificial 
palate,  after  which  he  reads  the  same  sentences  with  it, 
and  the  difference  iu  the  pronunciation  is  so  considerable 
as  to  call  forth  the  general  plaudits  and  loud  shouts  of 
approbation  of  the  assemblage. 

The  same  marks  of  approbation  are  repeated,  when 
the  secoud  patient  of  the  name  of  11.,  45  years  old, 
laboring  under  a  considerable  acquired  defect  of  the 
velum,  has  read,  first  vnthout  and  then  with  the  artificial 
palate. 

Still  more  enthusiastic,  if  possible  are  the  acclamations 
when  the  third  patient,  Mrs.  A.,  about  30  years  of  age 
and  also  suffering  from  an  acquired  defect  of  the  soft 
palate,  is  presented  to  the  auditors.  This  patient  is  with- 
out the  apparatus  hardly  intelligible,  even  tu  those  sitting 
nearest  to  her  whereas  with  the  help  of  it  her  utterance 
is  absolutely  normal  and  regular. 

These  three  patients  declare  in  answer  to  the  questions 
addressed  to  them,  that  the  apparatus  does  not  cause 
them  the  slightest  inconvenience,  nay  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  would  feel  very  uncomfortable  without  it,  and 
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Mrs.  A.,  moreover  informs  the  auditors,  that  formerly 
the  effort  she  was  obliged  to  make  in  epeakiDg,  always 
used  to  cause  her  pain  in  the  chest ;  hut  that  those  suf- 
ferings have  entirely  disappeared,  since  she  has  been 
using  the  artificial  palate. 

In  conclusion  the  lecturer  alludes  to  the  artificial  pal- 
ates invented  by  Dr.  Kingsley  and  which  are  known  to 
have  for  some  years  past  created  considerable  sensation 
in  the  odontological  literature.  Those  palates,  it  will  be 
rememltered,  consist  of  a  soft  and  moveable  piece  of 
caoutchouc  which  (in  cases  of  congenital  defects  of  the 
velum)  is  supported  by  tho  side-halves  of  the  velum  pala- 
ti  and  follows  all  its  movements.  Then  the  lecturer 
proceeds:  "A  comparison  of  the  Kingsley-palates  with 
mine  proves  in  favor  of  the  latter : 

1.  My  palates  are  so  firm,  that  even  in  the  event  of 
their  being  unskilfully  handled  by  the  patients,  they 
cannot  get  into  disorder.  They  are  much  more  simple 
than  the  Kingsley-appar8tu8,and  all  the  other  construc- 
tions which  had  previously  been  proposed. 

2.  The  Kingsley-palates  in  consequence  of  their  being 
based  on  the  action  of  the  levator  palati,  can  be  used 
only  in  cases  of  a  constitutional  palate-fissure,  when 
the  side-halves  of  the  velum  palati  exist.  My  palates, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  applicable  in  aU  cases,  for 
there  will  hardly  ever  have  been  an  instance,  in  which 
even  the  pharynx  has  been  destitnte  of  its  muscles. 
Lastly. 

3.  The  Kingsley-palates  require  renewal  after  a  short 
use  and  frequently  already  after  a  few  mouths,  because 
the  elastically  vulcanized  caoutchouc  soon  gets  soft  in  the 
mouth  and  produces  a  disagreeable  smell,  whereas  my  pal- 
ates never  require  such  renewal. 


By  a  unanimous 'resolution  of  the  meeting  the  princi- 
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GreiitlemeD  t  But  a  short  time  since  we  were  clatnoring 
for  recognition  and  equal  footing  with  the  liberal  profes- 
aions.  To-day,  I  congratulate  you  upon  having  secured  all 
we  deserve,  na  co-laborers  in  a  special  Ncience  from  those 
proieasiona,  and  far  more  I  fear  than  we  can  maintain 
properly  with  the  meagre  educational  attainments  that 
exist  at  present  in  our  ranks.  We  have  in  contemplation 
a  liberal  and  flattering  arrangement  for  a  college  of  den- 
tistry in  Uasaachusetts  connected  with  Harvard  College, 
which  if  wc  can  inKuguratc  Buccessfully  by  able  men  for 
Profeeaora,  will  supply  what  has  long  bt'cn  needed  iu  this 
section  of  the  country.  MassacbuRCtts  ought  to  lead  the 
way,  and  hold  a  supremacy  in  dentistry  as  in  other  sci- 
encee, — it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  we  have  the  ability 
as  her  sons,  to  keep  her  fair  name  in  the  front  rank. 

A  talented  member  of  the  profession  recently  asserted, 
that  in  the  past  six  years  dentistry  had  been  completely 
revolutionized.  This  is  true  to  a  great  extent ; — one  hardly 
knows  which  is  the  most  difficult  for  an  old  practitioner  to 
unlearn  the  old  practice,  or  adopt  the  new  in  this  age  of 
progress.  In  the  rush  of  new  ideas,  new  method8,and  new 
substances,  we  are  tempted  perhaps  too  much  to  experi- 
ments which  may  not  be  so  fortunate  for  our  patients,  or, 
for  our  reputation. 

We  live  in  an  era  when  nearly  every  department  of 
manufactures  and  mechanism  is  characterized  by  poor  and 
cheap  work,  which  all  springs  from  a  neglect  of  the  great 
moral  obligation  resting  on  every  man  to  produce  bis  best. 

No  one  has  a  right  to  make  a  poor  thing  even  for  him- 
self: it  is  a  bad  example,  the  evil  effects  of  which  are  not 
confined  to  him  alone.  There  is  no  mediocrity  in  God's 
work,  and  we  are  instructed  to  take  Him  as  our  great  pat- 
tern. 

Let  us  individually  aet  ourselves  against  this  tendency 
of  the  times  and  conacientionsly  give  our  beat  efforts  in 
every  undertaking. 

The  pen  though  little  used  in  modern  dentiatry  as  our 
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meagre  literature  jiroclaiiDM,  seems  an  attractive  instru- 
ment for  the  anpiring  student;  never  was  there  a  hetter 
opening  for  young  men  of  talent  and  education,  than  in 
this  age  to  acquire  reputation  in  ttie  profession.  The 
great  misfortune  of  many  now  in  practice  is  a  deficiency 
in  an  early,  and  thorough  education  to  start  with.  The 
coming  ago  will  much  improve  in  this  direction,  with  the 
greater  privileges,  and  fuciHtiett  enjoyed,  and  the  demand 
for,  and  compensation  offered  to,  talented  labor. 

Our  hands  should  not  only  be  educated  and  our  hearts 
interested  in  our  work,  but  our  minds  should  be  active, 
and  growing. 

Said  Webster  the  statesman  :  "  If  we  work  upon  marble 
it  will  perish — if  we  work  upon  braes  time  will  efface  it ; 
if  we  rear  templeH,  they  will  crumble  into  dust ;  but  if  we 
work  upon  our  immortal  minds — if  we  endue  them  with 
principles — with  tlicjust  fear  of  God,  and  our  fellow  men 
— we  engrave  on  tliese  tablets  something  which  will  bright- 
en to  all  eternity." 


The  Physical  History  of  Varioua  Nations  of  the  Earth, 
With  Special  Reference  to  their  Teeth. 

By  Dr.  J.  Allek. 


The  Fejeeans  are  generally  above  the  middle  height, 
and  exhibit  a  great  variety  of  figure.  Their  complexion 
is  between  that  of  the  black  and  copper  colored  races, 
although  instances  of  both  extremes  are  to  be  met  with, 
thus  indicating  a  descent  from  two  different  stocks.  The 
faces  of  the  greater  number  of  the  Fejeeans  are  long, 
with  large  mouth,  good  and  well  set  teeth. 

Leaving  the  Fejee  Islands,  we  will  pass  to  the  coast  of 
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Australia.  Captain  Wilka,  who  was  sent  out  by  the  gov- 
ernmeat  of  the  United  States  on  an  exploring  expedition, 
saya;  "The  natives  of  Australia  differ  I'rom  any  other 
race  of  men  in  features,  complexion,  habits  and  language. 
Their  color  and  features  assimilate  tliem  to  the  African 
type,  their  long  and  black  silky  hair  has  a  resemblaace 
to  the  Malays  ;  in  their  language  they  approximate  more 
nearly  to  our  American  Indians,  while  there  is  much  ia 
their  physical  traits,  manners  and  customs  to  which  no 
itnalogy  can  be  traced  in  any  other  people.  Their  color 
usually  approaches  chocolate,  a  dcej)  umber,  or  reddish 
black,  varying  much  in  shade  in  different  individuals. 
The  cast  of  the  face  is  between  the  African  and  Malay, 
the  forehead  usually  high  and  narrow,  the  eyes  small, 
black  and  deep  set,  the  nose  much  depressed  at  the  up- 
per parts,  the  cheek  bones  are  high,  the  mouth  large  and 
furnished  with  strong,  well  set  teeth." 

We  will  next  direct  your  attention  to  the  American 
nices  or  tribes  of  this  continent.  Dr.  Morton  who  has 
published  a  very  popular  work  on  American  skulls,  says  ; 
"  It  is  an  old  saying  among  travelers,  that  he  who  has 
seen  one  tribe  of  Indians,  has  seen  nil.  So  much  do  the 
individuals  of  this  race  resemble  each  other  that  notwith- 
standing their  immense  geographical  distribution,  and 
those  differences  of  climate  which  embrace  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold,  there  is  a  remarkable  identity  of  physi- 
ciil  characteristics  throughout  this  whole  race  of  people. 
All  possess,  alike,  the  long,  lank,  black  hair,  the  brown 
vv  cinnamon  colored  skin,  the  heavy  brow,  the  dull  and 
sleepy  eye,  the  full  and  compressed  lips,  and  the  salient 
hut  dilated  nose." 

Without  following  this  author  through  his  details  of 
the  physical  characteristics  of  the  American  races,  we 
will  pass  at  once  to  his  records  of  their  teeth.  He  says  : 
'■The  cheek  bones  are  large  and  prominent,  the  upper 
jaw  is  often  elongated,  but  the  teeth  are,  for  the  most 
part  vertical.     The  lower  jaw  is  large  and  ponderous  ; 
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the  teeth  are  also  very  large  and  seldom  decay,  and  few 
present  marks  of  disease,  though  often  worn  by  the  mas- 
tication of  hard  BiibstAnccs. " 

With  reference  to  the  nationa  of  the  western  coast  of 
North  America,  we  have  the  following  record  from  Cap- 
tain Cook  and  Mr.  Anderson  : 

"The  visage  of  most  of  them  is  rather  round  and  full, 
and  sometimes  also  broad,  with  high,  prominent  cheeks. 
The  nose  flattened  at  the  base,  the  forehead  is  rather  low, 
the  eyes  small,  black  and  languishing  rather  than  spark- 
ling, the  mouth  roimd,  with  thickish  lips,  the  teeth  well 
eet  but  not  remarkably  white." 

We  will  now  direct  attention  to  the  nations  of  Chili, 
of  California,  and  to  those  of  the  country  near  the  Bale 
des  Francais,  who  are  of  the  Kohishian  race.  In  the  his- 
torical account  of  these  people,  by  Mr,  Rollin,  we  have 
the  following :  "  They  have  rather  a  low  forehead,  black 
and  lively  eyes,  nose  of  a  regular  shape  and  size,  rather 
wide  at  the  extremity  ;  Itps  fleshy,  a  mouth  of  middle 
8Lze,/ne  and  well  aei  teeth."  We  will  also  notice  the  Pe- 
ruvian nations.  The  physical  characteristics  of  these 
nations  in  general  are  described  by  Dr.  Orbigny.  He 
says:  "Their  features  have  an  entirely  peculiar  cast, 
which  resemble  no  other  American  people  hut  the  Mexi- 
cans. Their  head  is  oblong  from  the  forehead  to  the  occi- 
put, somewhat  compressed  at  the  sides.  The  forehead  is 
slightly  arched,  short,  and  falling  a  little  back.  Their  face 
is  generally  broad,  approaching  to  an  oval  form ;  their  nose 
prominent,  long,  and  strongly  aquiline ;  the  mouth  is 
larger  than  common,  though  the  lips  are  not  very  thick. 
The  teeth  are  always  beautiful,  even  tntddage."  Dr.  Or- 
bigny says  the  mountaineers  in  South  America  are  gen- 
erally short,  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains  are  tall. 
"  The  Aroucans  are  a  square,  stout  set  of  men  with  ro- 
bust limbs,  but  without  obesity  ;  their  joints  large,  their 
hands  and  feet  small.  Their  heads  are  large  in  propor- 
tion  to  their  body  ;  the  countenance  full,  round,   with 
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promiaent  cheek   bones,    large   moutha,   but  thia  Hps. 
Their  teeth  are  good,  and  remain  sound  in  old  age. ' ' 

"  The  aboriginal  natiutiu  of  Eaeteru  Patagonia,"  sa^s 
Captain  Fitzroy,  "  are  a  tall  and  extremely  stout  race 
of  men.  Their  color  is  a  rich,  reddish  brown.  The 
head  of  the  Patagonian  is  rather  broad,  but  not  high  ; 
the  mouth  is  large  and  coarsely  formed,  with  thick  Hps. 
Their  teeth  are  usually  very  good,  though  rather  large, 
and  those  in  front  have  the  peculiarity  of  being  flattened, 
solid,  and  showing  an  inner  substance."  The  following 
is  an  extract  containing  a  description  of  the  Pesherais, 
a  people  who  inhabit  one  uf  the  islands  of  the  Magellanic 
Archipelago.  (This  extract  is  taken  from  an  account  of 
an  exploring  expedition  sent  out  by  the  United  States 
government.) 

"These  people  are  not  more  than  five  feet  high,  of  a 
light  copper  color.  They  have  short  faces,  narrow  fore- 
heads, and  high  cheek  bones.  Their  eyes  are  small  and 
unusually  black.  Their  nose  is  broad  and  flat,  with 
wide-spread  nostrils,  mouth  large,  teeth  white,  targe  and 
regular."  Dr.  Orbigny  in  describing  another  tribe  of 
the  South  American  Indians,  (called  the  Botocudos)  says  : 
"  They  wear  for  ornaments,  collars  or  strings  of  human 
teeth."  This  is  an  evidence  of  their  soundness  and 
beauty.  In  the  northern  division  of  South  America  we 
have  the  following  physical  description  of  a  people  called 
the  Ghaymas.  Humboldt  has  given  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  them  : 

"The  countenances  of  the  Chaymas,  without  being 
liard  and  stern,  has  something  sedate  and  gloomy.  The 
forehead  is  small  but  slightly  prominent.  The  eyes 
black,  sunken,  and  very  long.  The  wide  mouth,  with 
lips  hut  little  prominent,  has  often  an  expression  of  good 
nature.  The  nose  and  nostrils  resemble  those  of  the 
Caucasian  race."  "The  Chaymas,"  says  Humboldt, 
"have  fine,  white  teeth,  like  all  people  who  lead  a  very 
simple  life." 
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Having  tftken  a  cursory  view  of  the  characteristics  of 
several  other  nations  of  the  world,  with  special  reference 
to' their  teeth,  we  will  now  return  to  our  own  country. 
We  have  here  a  mixed  population  from  various  parts  of 
the  world,  who  have  become  so  assimilated  in  habits, 
manners,  customs,  mode  of  living,  etc.,  that  the  historian 
would  recognize  the  same  general  physical  characteristics 
of  the  people  throughout  the  United  States.  But  how 
different  would  be  his  record  in  reference  to  the  teeth  of 
the  Americans  at  the  present  time  from  those  nations 
herein  referred  to.  He  would  tell  you  that  very  many  of 
the  people  of  this  country  have  narrow,  contracted  jaws, 
with  crowded  and  badly  decayed  teeth.  And  in  his  statis- 
tics he  would  announce  to  you  the  startling  fact  that 
twenty  millions  of  t«eth  are  annually  lost  by  the  people 
of  this  country.  From  the  evidences  which  we  have  en- 
deavored to  bring  before  you,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  teeth 
of  the  people  of  this  country  are  far  worse  than  of  any 
other  here  described.  Mark  the  words  of  Humboldt  when 
he  said  :  "The  Chaymas  have  fine  teeth,  like  all  people 
who  lead  a  very  simple  life."  It  will  be  observed  that 
in  these  historical  researches,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
nations  Humboldt  nUuded  to  attempted  to  improve  their 
iood  by  changing  t^proportions  of  the  different  constit- 
uents which  the.  Creator  has  duly  apportioned  for  the 
building  up  of  organized  beings.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
those  nations  use  their  food  in  the  most  simple  forms,  with 
all  the  constituents  which  nature  placed  there  for  the  use 
of  man.  Another  important  fact  in  the  history  of  those 
nations  who  have  well  developed  jaws  and  teeth,  should 
be  also  noted.  It  is  this:  they  have  plenty  of  exercise  in 
the  open  air,  which  enables  them  to  appropriate  the  diff- 
erent constituents  in  their  food  to  the  various  parts  and 
organs  of  the  human  system.  From  these  different  na- 
tions, therefore,  we  may  learn  some  valuable  lessons  on 
the  subject  of  the  teeth.  Although  they  have  no  Dentists 
nor  Dental  literature,  (for  they  need  none)  yet  they  learn 
'  2 
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muchj  as  we  raay,  from  Nature,  which  will  be  fotind  to 
tally  exactly  with  true  science. 

Now  let  us  turn  again  to  our  own  records  and  eee  how 
widely  we  have  departed  from  some  of  those  physical  laws 
which  have  been  established  by  Omnipotence  for  out  well- 
being.  We  have  vainly  atfempted  to  improve  our  bread 
(the  staff  of  life)  by  changing  the  proportions  of  the  min- 
eral element  in  the  flour  we  use,  by  bolting  the  most  of  it 
out  and  discarding  it.  Look  for  a  moment  at  the  gigan- 
tic Scale  upon  which  it  is  done  in  this  country.  According 
to  our  national  statistics  of  1860,  there  were  in  the  United 
States,  13,868  milling  establishments  for  the  manufacture 
of  flour  and  meal,  requiring  27,626  men,  at  an  annual  cost 
for  labor  of  8,721,391  dollars.  Thus,  you  see,  the  num- 
ber of  men,  mills,  bolting  cloths  and  dollars  that  are  em- 
ployed in  this  great  improvement.  Q)  devised  by  man  for 
changing  the  proportions  of  one  of  the  most  important 
constituents  in  the  staple  article  of  food  in  this  country. 
The  result  of  ignoring  this  mineral  element  from  the  staff 
of  life  is,  undoubtedly,  to  a  great  extent  one  of  the  most 
prominent  causes  of  this  national  calamity,  that  sweeps 
from  the  population  more  than  20,000,000  of  teeth  every 
year.  The  potter  cannot  make  the  bowl  without  the  clay, 
neither  can  good  teeth  be  formed  without  a  due  proportion 
of  lime,  which  is  abundantly  provided  for  our  use  upon 
the  outer  portion  of  the  grain,  and  in  rejecting  this  por- 
tion of  the  cereals  we  virtually  refuse  to  use  the  requisite 
materials  of  which  the  teeth  are  formed.  We  also  deprive 
ourselves  of  a  due  proportion  of  atmospheric  constituents, 
especially  in  our  crowded  cities.  And  also  oi  the  requisite 
amount  of  exercise  to  promote  vigorous  health  and  good 
constitutions.  If  we  would  be  instrumental  in  doing  more 
good  in  our  profession,  let  us  do  all  in  our  power  to  diffuse 
these  important  truths  among  the  people. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

Necrosis  of  the  Upper  Jaw  from  Sec&tidary  SyphUia. 
By  S.  D.  Frencu,  D.D.S. 

The  following  case  came  to  me  for  treatment  in  the  month 
of  February,  1866.  The  gentleman  was  a  captain  in  the 
regular  army,  anil  had  been  stationed  at  one  of  the  forts  in 
Eansas.  He  had  contracted  sypbilis  while  in  the  array, 
4nd  had  been  treated  by  the  surgeon,  and  cured  as  he  sup- 
posed, but  after  a  few  months  secondary  syphilis  set  in, 
and  was  so  severe  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  army 
and  return  home.  He  arrived  in  October  and  immediately 
placed  himself  under  the  care  of  his  family  physician  who 
treated  him  till  he  came  to  me.  Feb.  3d,  1866  he  called  the 
iirst  time,  and  I  made  a  thorough  examination  of  the  mouth , 
and  found  that  the  alveolar  process  around  the' teeth  inclu- 
sive of  from  the  first  molar  on  the  leil  around  to  the  second 
bicuspid  on  right  side  (upper  maxilla)  "was  necrosed.  He 
informed  me  that  his  physician  had  been  attending  him 
since  October  25th,  and  treating  him  for  catarrhal  ozena 
up  to  the  time  he  called  upon  me,  when,  as  I  said  before, 
I  found  the  bone  very  much  diseased.  I  made  an  appoint- 
ment with  him  for  the  next  week. 

February  9th,  patient  called  according  to  appointment, 
lextracted  the  central,  lateral  and  bicuspid  on  the  right,  and 
the  cuspid  on  the  lefl  side,  tlie  otiier  teeth  having  been  ex- 
tracted before.  The  teeth  which  I  extracted  on  the  right  aide 
were  very  loose,  bo  much  ao  that  by  pressing  the  finger 
against  the  palatine  surface  of  the  teeth  you  could 
see  up  to  the  apex  of  the  root,  tho  only  attachment  be- 
tween tho  teeth  and  gums  being  ou  the  labial  surface,  and 
that  very  slight. 

The  cuspid  on  the  left  side  was  more  firmly  attach- 
ed to  the  gums.  I  say  gums  for  the  alveoUir  sockets  were 
so  diseased  that  there  was  no  attachment  between  them 
and  the  teeth.  After  removing  the  teeth  I  commenced 
the  operation  of  removing  the  dead  bone.   I  took  out  some 
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twelve  pieces  at  this  sitting,  some  of  them  one  half  an 
.  inch  square,  hut  the  most  of  them  smaller.  After  I  had 
removed  all  the  dead  portions  of  hone  possihle  at  tliis  sit- 
ting, I  washetl  the  pnrttt  with  warm  water,  and  then  with  a 
weak  eolutioQ  of  creosote  and  iodine  equal  parts,  and  gave 
the  patient  some  wash  to  use  during  the  day,  requesting  him 
to  call  again  at  the  end  of  two  days.  Feh.  12th  patient  called 
again.  I  found  that  the  inflammation  had  subsided  some- 
what, but  could  see  that  there  was  consideruhle  of  dead  bone 
yet  to  he  removed  and  with  my  instruments  I  commenced 
operations  the  second  time,  to  my  surprise  finding  that 
there  was  about  as  much  dead  hone  to  be  removed  as  at 
the  former  sitting,  although  the  pieces  were  much  small- 
er. I  ordered  him  to  continue  the  use  of  the  wash.  He 
called  again  February  14tli,  when  I  removed  one  small 
piece  of  dead  bone,  but  aside  from  the  point  it  occupied, 
the  inflammation  had  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and 
the  parts  had  assumed  a  healthy  appearance,  I  think  I 
never  saw  such  a  rapid  recovery  of  diseased  parts  us  in  this 
case.  The  ^mtient  continued  the  use  of  the  wash  for  about 
two  weeks  longer,  at  the  end  of  which  time  I  was  able  to 
take  an  impression  and  make  him  a  substitute  fcir  the  lost 
parts,  which  he  has  been  able  to  wear  without  much  difli- 
culty.  Ho  continued  the  use  of  the  wash  for  about  six 
months  when  the  parts  were  entirely  healed.  I  made  a 
second  plate  for  the  same  mouth  the  latter  part  of  June, 
1867.  I  found  tbat  new  bone  had  formed,  and  the  month 
was  in  a  healthy  condition.* 


ARTICLE  V. 

Plan  for  obtaining  a  more  perfect  Jit  of  Vvlcanite  Plaiea. 

By  W.  Leioh  Bukton,  Dentist,  Richmond,  Ya. 

(Secretary  of  tbe  Virginia  Dental  Societj.) 

It  sometimes  happens,  after  a  vulcanite  plate  has  been 

completed  and  tried  in  the  mouth,  that  from  some  defect 

'We  bftve  rec^ved  from  Dr.  French  a  plaster  model  of  tbe  mouth  which 
abowB  how  aucceasniUy  he  has  treated  this  case.  Bditpn. 
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in  the  impression — particularly  in  very  deep  mouths — the 
plate  does  not  St  the  palate  with  siifTicient  accuracy  to  pro- 
duce the  necessary  suction.  If  another  impression  is  taken 
in  plaster  ur  wax  and  the  plate  made  over,  the  chances  are 
that  the  second  attempt  is  apt  to  he  a  failure  also.  To  in- 
sure certainty  and  save  time,  I  have  adopted  the  following 
simple  plan  : 

Place  a  piece  of  soft  wax  on  the  posterior-palatine  sur- 
face of  the  plate,  or  wherever  the  fault  exists,  place  it  in 
the  mouth,  press  it  with  some  force,  and  the  pressure  will 
cause  the  surplus  wax  to  he  forced  out.  Now  take  the 
plate  and  cover  the  palatine  surface  with  plaster  and  allow 
it  to  harden.  The  space  occupied  by  the  wax  is  where  the 
fault  exists.  The  wax  is  then  removed,  and  the  plate,  by 
being  softened  over  a  spirit  lamp  can  be  easily  pressed 
down  to  its  proper  place. 


ARTICLE  VI. 


Carholate  of  Iodine. 
By  D'Oyley  Evans,  D.D.S.,  Poris,  France. 
M^SKs.  Editors: — 

I  HAVE  Just  read  a  letter  published  in  Le  Journal  dea 
Conjiaisaances  Medicates,  addressed  to  Dr.  Caffe,  on  Dr. 
Percy  Boulton's  late  discovery  of  the  action  of  Carbolic 
or  Phenic  acid  on  Iodine. 

And  thinking  that  after  the  conversation  I  had  with 
you  while  in  America  about  Phenic  acid,  that  the  above 
mentioned  letter  may  interest  you,  I  will  give  it,  with 
some  observation B  of  my  own  apropos  to  the  same  oom- 
bination,  which  I  have  used  for  some  time  for  inflamma- 
tions of  the  mouth. 

"The  inconvenience,"  says  the  writer,  "attending 
the  external  application  of  iodine  and  its  preparations  is 
so  serious,  that  physicians  are  often  obliged  to  abandon  s 
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remedy,  the  therapeutic  efficacy  of  which  is  undoubted, 
nay  almoat  unequalled  in  materia  medica."  "  The  great 
objection  to  the  external  use  of  this  remedy  is,  that  it 
leaves  toarks  both  on  the  linen  and  on  the  skin." 

"  This  is  8  sufficient  motive  for  seeking  some  means  of 
getting  rid  of  this  drawback,  especially  in  the  case  of 
ladies."  Dr.  Percy  Boulton's  method  consists  in  adding 
a  few  drops  of  Phenic,  (carbolic)  acid  to  the  iodine  boIh- 
tioo  to  beemployed."  "This  addition  renders  the  iodine 
perfectly  colorless,  so  that  it  may  be  applied  with  impu- 
nity," But  this  combination  has  another  advantage.  "It 
appears  from  that  practitioner's  observations,  which  I  can 
confirm,  that,  so  administered,  Carh<:^ate  of  Iodine,  which 
is  the  new  substance  in  question,  is  not  only  one  of  the 
most  powerful  antiseptics  we  possess,  but  is  intrinsically 
a  more  efficacious  agent  than  iodine  alone.  I  have  used 
this  compound  in  the  form  of  injections,  gargk'S  and  lo- 
tions in  all  cases  in  which  iodine  is  prescribed.  For  dis- 
eases of  the  antrum,  abscess,  sore-throat  and  infiaromation 
of  the  gums. 

This  preparation  is  almost  a  sovereign  remedy,  since 
besides  its  disinfecting  qualities,  it  modifies  the  mucous 
membrane,  causes  all  local  sensibility  to  disappear,  and 
cures  tHe  patient  much  sooner  than  if  either  of  the  two 
agents  were  employed  separately.  The  formula  I  em- 
ploy is  as  follows ; 

R.  Compound  Tinct.  of  Iodine  .  .  3  gms. 
Pure  Carbolic  acid  ...  6  gtts. 
Glycerin  ....  30  gms. 
Distilled  Water  .  .         .150  gms. 


Correspondence. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


Letter  fi-om  Paris. 

Pare,  October  10,  186T. 
Ubssbs.  Editors: 

The  remarkal)le  effects  of  Bromide  of  Potassium  as  a 
revulsive  and  anwsthetic  agent  now  renders  the  ntudy  of 
its  physiological  action  a  matter  of  considerable  import- 
ance. 

In  the  Journal  des  Connaiaaances  Medtcales  we  find  a 
paper  on  the  subject  by  Drs.  Enlcnburg  andGuttmann, 
who  have  effected  experiments  with  it  on  rabbits  as  well 
as  frogs.  The  sub-cutaneous  injection  of  from  two  to  four 
grammes  of  bromide  of  potassium  produces  on  rabbits  a 
perturbation  on  the  action  of  the  heart,  accompanied  by 
diminished  seneibility  and  weaker  voluntary  action  :  it 
kills  them  in  the  coarse  of  from  10  to  40  minutes  with  the 
symptoms  of  paralysis  of  the  heart. 

This  paralysis  is  not  retarded  by  continuing  respiration 
artificially  by  means  of  tracheotomy.  If  instead  of  in- 
jection, the  same  quantity  of  the  substam^  be  injected 
under  the  form  of  a  solution  in  four  parts  of  water,  it 
will  kill  with  the  same  symptoms,  corroding  the  mucoup 
membrane  of  the  stomach. 

Smaller  doses  are  seldom  mortal,  the  symptoms  pro- 
dnced  are  ephemeral  and  sometimes  preceded  by  slight 
shivers.  Similar  effects  to  those  described  are  produced 
■on  frogs  with  doses  of  from  six  to  nine  hundredths  of  a 
gramme.  Hence  it  appears  that  bromide  of  potassium 
exercises  a  special  action  on  the  heart ;  but  does  not  op- 
erate in  a  direct  manner  on  the  peripheric  nerves  or  on 
the  muscles. 

But  in  all  these  effects  potassium  seems  to  he  the  real 
agent,  quite  independently  of  bromine.  The  latter,  even 
injected  pure  in  much  larger  doses  than  those  above  em- 
ployul,  exercises  no  particular  action  on  the  heart  or  on 
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the  nervous  system,  and  does  not  kill  tbe  animal.  Frogs 
will  resist  the  inhalation  of  bromic  emanations.  Nor  has 
bromide  of  sodium  any  effect  similar  to  those  of  bromide  of 
potassium,  for  it  kills  very  slowly,  merely  producing  great 
general  weakness. 

The  adulteration  of  Bromide  of  Potassium  by  Iodide 
of  Fotaseiuu  lias  become  such  a  serious  question  in  a  thera- 
peutic point  of  view,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great  interest 
to  find  some  easy  way  of  ascertaining  it.  Several  ways 
have  been  proposed,  but  none  of  a  very  practical  kind  and 
possessing  at  the  same  time  a  sufficient  degree  of  exact- 


A  paper  by  M.  Amedie  Blacher,  in  the  Journal  des  Con- 
naissances  Medicates,  is  on  this  account  deserving  of  notice. 

Mr.  Blacher  starts  from  the  following  facts: — 1.  Bro- 
mide of  potassium  yields  a' white  precipitate  with  salts  of 
lead  ;  iodide  of  potassium  a  yellow  one. 

2.  PyroligneouB  acid  dissolves  iodide  of  lead,  especial- 
ly at  the  temperature  of  ebullition. 

3.  It  also  dissolves  bromide  of  lead, 

4.  Bromide  ol  lead  is  more  soluble  in  pyroligneous 
acid  than  the  iodide  of  the  same  metal.  The  two  latter 
observations  are  due  to  Mr.  Bluclier  himself. 

Now  when  at  the  common  temperature,  pyroligneous 
ncid  is  added  to  a  precipitate  of  bromide  of  lead  mixeJ 
with  iodide  of  the  same,  the  latter  is  detected  by  tbe  yellow 
spots  which  almost  instantly  appear  in  the  midst  of  the 
white  mass. 

Moreover  the  iodide  may  be  separated  from  the  bromide 
by  cooling  their  solution  in  a  liquid  comiioscd  of  one  part 
of  pyroligneous  acid  and  twelve  of  water  for  in  this  case 
tbe  iodide  is  precipitated  while  the  bromide  remains  in 
the  liquid.  The  former  may  then  be  collected  and  weighed. 
Mr.  Blacher's  plan  of  operations  may  now  be  easily  un- 
derstood . 

Suppose  we  have  some  bromide  of  potassium  which  we 
have  reason  to  suspect  of  being  adulterateil  with  iodide. 
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We  transform  the  bromiiJo  in  qaestion  into  that  of  lead 
by  adding  to  its  solution  in  water  an  excess  of  lii^nid 
Bub-acetate  of  lead,  a  substance  which  will  equally  decom- 
pose the  iodide  of  potassinm. 

On  examining  the  ])rccipitate  found,  if  it  be  white,  there 
is  no  iodide  in  it,  if  on  the  contrary,  it  be  tinged  with 
orange,  we  shall  have  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  iodide.  In  order  to  determine  the  quantity  of  the  lat- 
ter, the  precipitate  must,  he  Trashed' and  drieil, -then  dis- 
solved in  the  pyroligneous  Ifquitf-abpve  tJeectibed,  and 
this  solution -b&ing  pat  info  ^d' water-,  Hre  iodi^  will-^.' 
precipitate  anil  the-.lffaiiii{iewar-remaini'n "the  liquid;'  '     ''' 

The  Exposition  ia  nearly.ftniBhed  ftnd  i.fiave'BcftfMfj':  ■ 
had  time  to  visit  it.    tV.'HaiiistiW  ia'tlie^enbrldepurtioerit,  ' 
is  scarcely  worthy  of  notice  outside  of  the  fine  specimens  of 
of  artificial  teeth  ninniilactured  in  America.     A  very  thor- 
ough account  will  be  published  I  believe  at  the  expense  of 
the  government,  when  it  appears  I  will  send  it  to  you, 

D'OtLBY-EVAKS. 


Virginia  Dental  Society— Annual  Meeting. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Virginia  Dental  Society  was 
held  on  the  2l8t  of  October  at  the  office  of  Dr.  John  Ma- 
honey. 

The  old  officers  were  reelected,  with  the  exception  of 
Dr.  John  G.  Wayt,  who  declined  being  a  candidate  for 
.  the  presidency.  The  Ibllowing  dentists  are  officers  of  the 
Society : 

Dr.  B.  N,  Hudson,  president;  Dr.  G.  W,  Jones,  vice- 
president;  Dr.  W.  Leigh  Burton,  secretary;  and  Dr.  J. 
Edward  Chase,  treasurer.  Executive  Committee  :  Drs.  J, 
Hall  Moore,  Joseph  Woodward,  and  George  B,  Steel. 

Besides  other  business  before  the  Society,  the  propriety 
of  abolishing  the  present  tariff"  of  charges  for  professional 
services  having  been  discussed,  on  motion  it  was 
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Resdved,  that  the  tariff  of  charges  adopted  at  a  meet- 
ing of  this  Society  March  2,  1867,  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  abolished. 

W.  Lmoii  BoBTOK, 
Secretary. 


Answers  to  Querists. 


PropeffiVS,  ^e^attoa  <md  Administration  of  Nitrous 
Oxide  ffa».  '•  ^Hef^  "iA.^-^dmimslralion  of  Nitrous  Oxide 

'"  •  ^riii£rouB*0xi5e*  ga^Ss' bf^iUrtei^  larubout  thirty  sec- 

l  fdxii5;aiiA-l\fkii  taken  awqy  iB^ia^lre-patientj  violent  mus- 

•  'etilM  iKfiMt  bUen(l^*wU&  eofacisiilftjaination  immediately 

follows  the  removal  of  the  inhaling  tube  from  the  mouth. 

When,  however,  this  gas  is  breathed  for  one  and  a  half 
to  two  minutes,  complete  repose  attended  with  perfect 
aniestheeia  ensues.  It  :s  easy  to  administer  the  gas  until 
complete  anfesthesis  is  produced  ;  for  after  the  first  three 
or  four  inspirations  the  patient  eagerly  desires  more,  and 
all  dread  appears  to  have  passed  away. 

"The  dose  of  nitrous  oxide  necessarily  depends  upon 
the  varied  circumstances  of  race,  age,  sex,  constitution,  tem- 
perament, idiosyncrasy,  and  special  application."  "Thus 
for  instance,  as  a  general  rule,  persons  of  a  lymphatic  can 
bear  larger  quantities  than  those  of  a  sanguine  or  bilious 
temperament ;  and  these  latter  more  than  the  nervous, — 
these  being  frequently  very  susceptible  to  its  excitant 
influences."  "Besides,  as  with  most  other  agents,  males 
will  usually  require  more  than  females,  adults  than  youths, 
and  these  again  more  than  children."     (Zeigter.) 

In  using  this  gas  for  dental  operations,  such  as  the 
extraction  of  teeth  or  the  destruction  of  nerves  of  teeth, 
the  patieut  should  be  seated  in  a  suitable  chair,  which 
will  admit  of  the  back  being  lowered  in  cases  of  necessity. 

A  cork  of  the  proper  size,  with  a  string  attached  to  it, 
is  placed  hetweeu  the  jaws  to  prevent  the  closure  of  the 
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mouth.  The  object  of  the  string  attnched  to  the  cork,  is 
to  guard  against  the  uapleasant  effects  which  might  re- 
sult, should  the  cork  become  displaced  daring  the  admiu- 
istration  of  the  gas.  A  fatal  case  occurred  in  Philadelphia 
Bcmetime  since  from  carelessness  in  this  respect ',  the  cork 
slipped  from  between  the  teeth,  and  lodging  in  the  throat 
caused  death  from  suffocation. 

Previous  to  the  application  of  the  inhaler  or  breathing 
tube,  the  patient  is  directed  to  take  a  full  inspiration, 
followed  by  an  exhalation,  for  the  purpose  of  emptying 
the  lungs  as  perfectly  as  possible  of  atmospheric  air. 

When  this  is  done  the  mouth-piece  of  the  inhaler  is 
placed  in  the  mouth  and  the  patient  requested  to  keep 
the  lips  tightly  closed  upon  it.  The  nostrils  are  then 
held  by  an  assistant,  or  where  Clarke's  rubber  bag  is  used 
the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  press  this  bag  closely  over  the 
nose  and  mouth  about  the  mouth-piece  of  the  inhaler,  and 
at  the  same  time  support  the  breathing  tube  to  which  the 
inhaler  is  attached.  The  patient  is  then  directed  to  tako 
full  inspirations.  The  first  evidence  of  ancesthesia  with 
the  majority  of  patients,  is  snoring,  like  that  of  deep 
sleep. 

To  determine  the  proper  time  for  operating,  or  as  it 
has  been  termed  the  surgical  period,  the  patient,  previous 
to  the  administration  of  the  gas,  should  be  directed  to 
raise  the  hand  at  every  order  of  the  operator. 

Inability  to  make  this  motion  is  an  evidence  of  the  loss 
of  voluntary  power,  which  is  soon  succeeded  by  that  of 
insensibility  to  pain. 

As  soon  as  the  operation  of  extraction  is  performed, 
especially  if  the  back  teeth  have  been  removed,  the  head 
of  the  patient  should  be  inclined  forward,  or  held  over  the 
spittoon,  to  prevent  the  blood  from  running  down  the 
throat,  the  cork  removed  from  the  mouth,  which  is  read- 
ily done  by  means  of  the  projecting  portion  of  the  string 
attached  to  it,  and  fresh  air  admitted  into  the  room. 

For  the  production  of  ausesthesia  the  inhalation  of  from 
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ibur  to  eight  gallons  of  the  gas,  will,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  prove  sufficient.  Tlie  gas  can  be  inhaled  from  an 
India  ruhber  bag,  or  from  a  tube  leading  directly  from 
the  gasometer,  having  attached  to  it  a  proper   inhaler. 

The  method  of  inhaling  the  gas  directly  from  the  gas- 
ometer, is  preferable  in  many  respects  to  the  use  of  the 
rubber  bag,  although  some  of  the  objections  to  the  bag 
are  obviated  by  having  a  proptr  inhaler  attached  to  it. 

It  has  been  suggested  when  the  operation  is  a  protrac- 
ted one,  that  the  inhaler  be  removed  from  the  mouth, 
j'resh  air  admitted  into  the  lungs,  and  the  gas  again  ad- 
ministered without  interrupting  the  anfcsthetic  condition. 

The  inhaler  or  breathing  tube  for  the  administration  of 
nitrous  oxide  gas  is  constructed  of  vulcanized  rubber  or 
metal. 

It  consists  of  a  tube  and  mouth-piece,  the  tube  contain- 
ing two  valves,  one  valve  upon  the  inside  of  the  tube  to 
allow  the  gas  to  pass  through  to  the  mouth  of  the  patient ; 
the  other  upon  the  outside  to  allow  the  exhalation  to  pass 
off  and  not  be  again  inhaled.  Attached  to  the  tube  is  a 
atop-cock  to  arrest  the  flow  of  gas  when  desired. 

A  number  of  these  inhalers  are  in  use,  known  by  the 
names  of  their  inventors. 

In  certain  conditions  nitrous  oxide  gas,  like  other  gen- 
eral aniesthetic  agents,  may  produce  dangerous  and  even 
fatal  results,  although  it  is  considered  safer  than  ether  or 
chloroform.  In  disease  of  the  heart,  inactive  congestion, 
or  acute  inflammation  of  the  brain,  lungs  or  kidneys,  or  in 
a  general  plethoric  condition,  or  where  there  is  a  tendency 
to  a  hemorrhagic  diathesis,  its  use  as  an  nneesthctic  agent 
is  attended  with  danger. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 


Successful  Operation  on  Harelip. 

By  Akthcr  B.  Stout,  M.D.,  of  Sao  Francisco. 

The  result,  w^is  obtained  by  tbree  distinct  operations. 
The  first  operation  was  performed  at  the  age  of  eight 
mnnths ;  the  second  operntion  at  the  age  of  two  years  and 
nine  months ;  and  the  third  at  three  years  of  age,  ia 
March,  1867. 

The  utmost  care  was  taken  that  the  child  should  be  in 
fine  health  before  the  operation.  Children  born  in  the 
family  previous  to  the  present  one  had  no  deformity,  and 
an  infant  horn  since  has  a  perfect  lip.  The  father  has  a 
slight  imperfection  of  the  right  ala  of  the  nose — the  effect 
of  an  accidental  injury.  Whether  or  not  the  harelip  can 
he  referable  to  this  circumstance  can  only  be  conjecture. 
As,  however,  the  mother  made  inquiries,  and  expressed 
apprehension  in  reference  to  future  progeny,  I  determined 
to  forestall,  if  possible,  any  such  event  by  commencing  the 
operation  at  the  earliest  date.  To  allay  mental  misgiv- 
ings and  apprehensions;  to  remove  the  constantly  recur- 
ring presence  of  the  deformity  from  the  sight  of  the  parent, 
and  demonstrate  to  doubting  eyes  that  a  defect,  before 
which  even  death  seemed  a  more  desirable  alternative, 
could  be  transformed  into  au  endurable  condition,  was  the 
inducement  to  hasten  the  operation  to  the  earliest  period 
given.  It  is  true  the  books  generally  recommend  post- 
poning such  operations  until  the  lip  obtains  more  ample 
developement ;  but  to  my  mind  tlie  reasons  above  men- 
tioned shonld  have  the  precedence  in  authority. 

By  observing  carefully  the  mouth  of  the  infant,  it  was 
seen  tliat  two  splits  in  the  lip  ascended  high  to  the  ala  of 
the  nose.     The  central  portion  of  lip  was  very  shorty  and 
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was  pressed  forward  by  a  bone  which  projected  behind  it, 
and  to  which  it  adhered  by  a  large  base.  This  booe  was 
a,  true  intermaxillary  bone;  but  instead  of  standing  ver- 
ticalty  between  the  right  and  left  intermaxillaries,  it  pro- 
truded horizontally,  forcing  the  central  lip  before  it. 
There  was  no  division  in  the  palatine  bones  nor  in  the 
Hoft  palate.  Hence  it  would  be  difficult  to  ascribe  this 
harelip  to  an  arrest  of  developement  on  either  side  of  the 
child's  body. 

The  first  operation  was  the  excision  of  the  median  hone. 
It  was  done  by  dissecting  the  soft  parts  from  the  bone  as 
closely  as  possible.  When  the  bone  was  thus  exposed  it 
was  easy  with  cutting  forceps  to  remove  it  by  two  lateral 
cuts.  A  small  opening  was  made  in  the  palatine  boue 
which,  however,  soon  closed  and  gave  no  inconvenience. 
After  two  years  and  nine  months  the  second  operation 
was  performed,  A  thiu  slip  cf  cork  was  placed  under 
the  whole  upper  lip,  which  served  the  doable  purpose  to 
prevent  the  flow  of  blood  into  the  mouth  and  form  a  firm 
basis  to  cut  upon.  Over  this  cork  the  middle  lip  was 
drawn  down  with  force  enough  to  stretch  itj  and  was  so 
pinned  fast;  the  corresponding  edge  of  the  lateral  lip  was 
then  drawn  near  to  it,  and  pinned  to  the  cork.  With  a 
sharp  bistoury  the  edges  were  cut  clean,  and  immediately 
{lie  suture  pins  were  introduced,  three  in  number.  The 
cork  pins  were  then  removed  and  the  suture  thread  ap- 
plied. 

The  third  operation,  performed  nearly  nine  months 
after,  was  nearly  a  repetition  of  the  same  proceeding. 
The  union  of  the  middle  lip  to  the  right  lateral  lip  was 
done  under  considerable  difficulty,  the  two  edges  being  of 
very  different  length.  The  admirable  suture  pins  made 
with  little  silver  cylinders,  armed  with  moveable  steel 
trocar  points  were  used,  and  proved  much  better  than 
insect  pins.  Chloroform  was  used  in  each  operation^ 
and  the  closest  attention  given  to  the  frequent  renewal 
of  adhesive  straps,  both  before  and  after  the  removal  of 
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the  pins.  In  consequence  of  the  strength  and  opposition 
of  the  child,  it  was  necessary  to  give  chloroform  to  renew 
the  first  dressings,  and  bind  him  firmly  to  the  table. 
Too  much  care  cannot  he  taken  with  these  precautions,  as 
one  untimely  jerk  of  the  child  may  frustrate  the  whole 
work. — Pacific  Med.  atid  Sur.  Journal. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

Carbolic  Acid  in  Surgery. 

By  Geobob  Derbt,  M.D.,  Surgeon  to  the   Boston    City 
Hospital. 

Thb  use  of  carbolic  acid  in  surgery  is  based  directly 
upon  the  investigations  of  M.  PaBfeur  on  putrefaction, 
in  which  he  shows  the  relation  of  infusoria  to  the  process. 
The  results  of  bis  experiments,  as  published  in  the  Gom- 
plea  Bendua  of  the  French  Academy,  and  in  th^  Annalea 
dea  Sciences  Naturelles,  are  briefly  these  : — Putrefaction* 
is  fermentation.  Fermentation  ie  putrefaction.  The 
process  is  one  and  the  same,  and  in  all  cases  determined 
by  the  presence  of  ii>rnsoria.  They,  in  fact,  are  the  true 
ferment.  These  infusoria  are  minutely  described  by  £hr- 
enberg  and  also  by  Pasteur.  Tbey  are  chiefly  Vibrios 
and  Bacteria.  Pasteurf  says  they  resemble,  in  certain 
respects,  plants  rather  than  animals,  and  they  may  be 
regarded  as  among  the  most  minute  and  imperfect  organ- 
ized forms  of  lile,  whether  of  the  animal  or  vegetable 
kingdom. 

"Should  the  microscopic  beings  disappear  from  tbe 
globe,  the  surface  of  the  earth  would  be  encnmbered  with 
dead  organic  material,  and  bodies  of  all  sorts,  animal  and 
vegetable.  Without  them  life  would  become  impossible, 
since  tbe  work  of  death  would  be  incomplete."! 

*ComptesRendtis,t.d6,  p.  1186  t  Ibid,  t.  S2,  p,  1200.  }  Ibid,  L  H  P' ^05 
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The  above  extract  from  Pasteur  shows  how  far  these  ideas 
ol'  putrefaction  reach.  They  revolutionize  the  doctrine 
t)iat  the  Tital  principle  aloue  defends  organic  material 
from  the  destructive  action  of  oxygen,  and  ohows  that 
neither  air  nor  water  can  convert  organized  substances 
into  simple  elements.     That  process  is  due  to  infusoria. 

These  organic  germs  are  everywhere  present  in  the 
atmosphere,*  Pasteur  found  them  on  the  Jura,  at  Mon- 
tiinvert,  and  at  other  great  elevations,  although  in  dimin- 
ished numbers,  In  Paris,  every  bubble  of  the  air  con- 
tains myriads.  In  hospitals  they  particularly  abound. 
It  is  certain  that  they  exist  in  every  place  occupied 
by  man. 

The  application  of  these  ideas  to  practical  surgery  was 
first  made  by  Mr.  Lyster,  a  surgeon  of  Glasgow,  and  an 
account  of  his  experiments  has  been  recently  published 
in  the  London  Lancet.  He  sought  to  prevent  decompo- 
sition of  the  fluids  thrown  out  in  cases  of  compound  frac- 
ture. To  do  this  an  agent  was  required  sufficiently 
powerfully  to  kill  the  infusoria  already  admitted  by  the 
external  wound,  and  which  should  not  be  also  destruc- 
tive to  the  tissues.  Such  an  agent  is  found  in  carbolic 
acid.  This  he  applies  freely  to  all  lacerated  parts  which 
have  been  exposed  to  the  air,  and  then  seals  up  the  ex- 
ternal wound  with  the  same  substance,  claiming  that  by 
this  process  a  compound  fracture  is  converted  into  a  sim- 
ple one.  Abscesses  are  also  treated  on  the  same  principle, 
t!ie  access  of  infusoria  to  their  interior  being  prevented 
by  holding  a  cloth  wet  with  carbolic  aciil  in  front  of  the 
abscess  at  the  moment  of  making  an  incision. 

It  has  occured  to  the  writer  that  a  simpler  and  more 
eStictual  way  of  securing  this  result  would  be  by  throwing 
a  jet  of  carbolic  acid  spray  from  an  atomizer  upon  the 
point  of  opening. — Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

*  Annales  dea  Sciences  Naturellce,  1 16,  p.  43. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

Gunshot  Wound  of  the  Heart. 

By  V,  S.  LiNDSLET,  M.D.,  of  the  University  of  Nushville, 

The  following  ia  a  curious  case.  The  evidences  point- 
ing to  a  wound  of  the  heart  are  so  strong,  amounting  al- 
most to  a  certainty,  that  to  call  it  a  gunshot  wound  of  the 
heart  hardly  seems  a  venture.  There  are  cases  on  record 
ivhose  history  did  not  show  such  clear  and  pointed  eviden- 
ces of  a  wound  of  this  organ  during  life,  and  yet  an  ex- 
amination after  death  revealed  that  tlie  heart  had  not  only 
been  woundetl,  but  its  cavity  penetrated. 

L.  P.,  let.  24  years,  in  full  health  and  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  vigorous  constitution,  was  loading  and  adjusting  a 
small  four-barrelled  Sharp's  pistol  on  Saturday,  the  22nd 
of  May,  1865.  The  barrels  of  the  pistol  joined  the  stock 
by  a  hinge  joint,  and  fastened  by  a  spring.  Holding  the 
barrels  in  his  left  hand,  he  inserted  the  cartridges,  and, 
thinking  everything  right,  sprung  the  barrels  to  their 
place.  As  he  did  so  one  of  the  cartridges  exploded  and 
the  ball  entered  his  chest  between  the  fourth  and  fifth 
.  cartilages,  one-half  inch  to  the  left  of  the  sternum,  and  on 
a  line  with  the  left  nipple,  tha  direction  of  the  ball  being 
oblique  from  right  to  left.  The  hall  was  of  trifling  size, 
being  about  1-5  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  perhaps  2-5 
in  length.  His  first  idea  was  that  the  wound  would  be 
fatal,  and  desiring  to  seek  aid,  he  repaired  immediately  to 
a  physician's  office  near  by  and  fainted  just  after  reaching 
the  room. 

From  the  time  of  the  explosion  of  the  cartridge  to  the 
fainting,  patient  describes  the  pain  as  "  excruciating  and 
very  acute  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  as  if  a  sharp  knife 
had  been  driven  in  and  worked  back  and  forth."  A  feel- 
ing of  dizziness  was  soon  added  to  the  pain. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  I  first  saw  him,  and  to  all  ap- 
pi'aritnccs  it  seemed  likely  that  death  would  soon  close  the 
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xme.  The  shock  had  been  powerful,  the  syncope  was 
Terr  extreme,  puleations  at  the  wrist  were  absent,  and 
mpinition  was  almoRt  entirely  suspended.  The  heraor- 
rhaj^e  from  the  woimd  was  very  slight. 

Drs.  Briggs  and  Jennings  had  been  ealle<l  in  and  were 
now  present.  The  case  was  thought  hopeless.  There 
were  signs  strongly  indicating  wound  of  the  heart,  viz.: 
till-  direction  of  the  wound,  the  extreme  anxiety,  dyspnoea, 
■ivnatpe,  and  prohably  internal  hemorrhage.  Soon,  how- 
ever, as  if  awakened  by  some  powerful  influence,  the  pa- 
tient was  thrown  into  the  most  violent  muscular  exertion, 
so  that  it  required  four  men  to  hold  him  in  bed.  Strange 
til  say  he  knew  no  one,  and  uttered  only  inarticulate 
snuiids.  Chloroform  was  immediately  ordered  and  admin- 
istered with  the  happiest  effect.  The  patient  lay  at  rest, 
rescued  from  his  tormentor,  and  breathed  quietly  but  very 
slowly,  As  yet  there  was  no  pulsations  at  the  wrist  and 
tlio  lieftft  beat  feebly.  He  was  now  removed  to  his  room, 
and  full  doses  of  morphia  administered  through  the  day. 
Tlio  surface  of  the  body  remained  cool  and  it  was  not 
until  eight  o'clock  at  night,  that  he  regained  his  natural 
warmth  and  consciousness. 

Sunday.— The  syncope  following  the  wound,  together 
with  the  morphia  seemed  to  have  obliterated  entirely  all 
recollection  of  thcevenfs  of  Saturday.  When  he  complained 
iif  pain  in  the  chest,  he  was  (old  it  was  the  result  of  a 
liill.  Lying  in  the  horizontal  position  was  so  painful, 
that  he  had  to  bo  propped  in  a  half  reclining  posture. 
There  was  no  coughing  or  spitting  of  blood,  nor  were  his 
lungs  in  the  least  affected. 

To  control  the  pain  ready  to  burst  forth  whenever  the 
imodyne  influence  subsided,  heavy  doses  of  morphia  were 
regularly  given. 

On  Tuesday  calomel  was  added  to  hold  in  check  any 
arising  inflammation. 

Thursday,  marked  symptoms  of  pericarditis  ensued. 
I'p  to  this  time  there  was  not  the  slightest  intermission  of 
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the  very  intense  pain  which  commenced  just  after  the  in- 
fliction of  the  woimil ;  the  patient  himself  insisting  uiion 
the  repetition  of  the  anodyne.  Thursday  evening  ahlister 
was  applied  over  the  region  of  the  heart.  Its  effect  al- 
most instantalicona  ;  in  the  language  of  the  patient,  "  it 
seemed  that  some  powerful  agency  was  at  work  drawing 
the  pain  from  my  heart.  After  that,  the  the  acute  pain, 
though  great  at  times,  was  often  absent.  The  pain  was 
iilways  at  the  heart." 

For  the  next  seven  or  eight  days  his  condition  gave 
lively  kope  of  recovery,  but  on  the  fourteenth  nieht  after 
the  wounding,  there  was  a  return  of  the  pain  with  all  ita 
former  violence.  The  blisti^r  was  reapplied  over  the  re- 
gion of  the  heart,  and  again  gave  marted  relief.  Mercu- 
ry with  opium  was  given  every  few  hours  and  continued 
for  a  number  of  daytt  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  ptyalism. 
But  it  utterly  failed  to  produce  this  effect.  During  the 
whole  time,  and  he  took  a  large  quantity  of  mercury, 
there  was  not  the  least  evidence  that  the  remedy  had  pro- 
duced its  peculiar  effect  upon  the  conslitution. 

The  severity  of  the  pain  gradually  relented,  stimulants 
and  supportive  treatment  were  administered,  and  the  pa- 
tient had  another  respite  of  about  seven  days.  On  the 
twenty-first  night  the  accession  of  pain  was  su  great,  that 
he  thought  death  was  near,  and  so  did  his  physician.  The 
pain  was  of  the  moat  violent  character,  originating  at  the 
heart  and  radiating  through  all  parts  of  the  chest.  His 
distress  was  extreme,  and  so  powerfully  did  it  depress  his 
vital  powers,  that  the  heart  almost  refused  to  act,  the 
wrists  were  pulseless,  and  stimulants  were  required  in  lib- 
eral amount.  The  feet  were  bathed  and  anodynes  again 
given. 

After  this  night  he  became  more  comfortable,  took  stim- 
ulants more  kindly,  and  gradually  improved  until  he  be- 
came convalescent.  The  fifth  week  from  date  of  Wound, 
he  rode  out  in  a  carriage,  and  in  seven  months  he  was 
Bonnd  and  well,  able  to  attend  to  all  his  duties.as  usual. 
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There  is  an  interesting  psychological  fact  connected 
with  this  case.  The  patient  never  recalled  any  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Hcciilentnl  "going  oflT"  ol  the  pistol,  nor 
L'ven  the  fact  of  having  wounded  himRelfatall,  until  it  was 
luld  him  after  his  recovery.  When  it  wffs  mentioned,  tlie 
whole  affair  flashed  across  his  mind  in  an  instant,  he  re- 
mcmberud  every  thing.  During  his  entire  illness  the 
imprcsBion  had  been  kept  np,  that  the  pain  from  which  he 
suffered  80  terrihly,  was  the  result  of  a  fall.  No  doubt 
•he  morphia  of  which  he  took  bo  largely,  tended  to  prevent 
ilia  mind  from  reverting  to  the  accident. 

The  probability  is,  that  the  ball  passed  through  the 
iiitercostiil  muscles,  the  pericardinni,  and  entered  the  mus- 
cular wall  of  the  heart,  but  did  not  pass  its  cavity.  It  ia 
[low  three  years  since  the  accident,  and  the  gentleman 
enjoys  as  good  health,  with  perfect  action  of  the  heart,  and 
truedom  from  pain,  as  if  nothiugliadever  occiired. — NasJi- 
:'ille  Journal  of  Med.  and  Surg. 


ARTICLE  X. 


Naao-pharyngeal  Pohjpm,  attached  to  the  Basilar  Process 
••f  the  Occipital,  and  body  of  (he  Sphenoid  Bones,  success- 
l\dly  removed  by  a  Section,  Displacement,  and  svisequent 
Re-placement  and  Ee-unimi  of  ike  Superior  Maxillary  Bone. 

City  Hospital. — Reported  by  Dr.  Cheevek. 

Tne  patient,  a  student,  eighteen  years  old,  entered  the 
Hospital,  July  20th,  with  the  following  history  : — 

About  two  and  a  half  years  ago  he  had  profuse  epis- 
laxis,  which  contiuued  twenty-tour  hours.  During  the 
six  months  next  following  this,  he  had  only  occasional 
rtlighf  attacks.  At  the  end  of  that  period  he  found  that 
liis  right  nostril  was  wholly  obstructed,  and  he  bivs  never 
since  been  able  to  blow  through  it.  He  soon  became 
aware  of  4>  growth  behind  that  nostril,  which  gradually 
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but  steadily  increased,  until  within  ti  few  weeks  of  the 
time  of  entrance,  when  it  grew  rnpidly.  There  was  some 
discharge,  but  it  was  nut  offensire  until  quite  recently. 

At  the  time  of  admission  to  the  Hospital,  the  soft  palate 
was  found  to  be  depressed  and  pushed  forwurd  until  it 
hung  at  a  right  angle  with  the  hard  palate,  and  both  it 
and  the  tonsil  were  inflamed.  At  the  right  side  of  the 
fauces  a  small  ulcerated  patch  eould  be  seen.  By  the  An- 
ger, a  tumor  could  be  ftlt  bebiud  the  soft  palate,  firm,  full 
and  lobulated,  and  extending  farther  up  tlian  the  fiufrer 
could  be  carried.  Its  lower  lobes  hung  down  into  the 
ihroiit.  The  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  pharnyx  was 
occupietl,  except  a  small  space  on  the  left.  Nothing  could 
he  passed  into  the  pharynx  through  the  right  nostril,  but 
the  left  was  clear.  Hearing  was  imperfect  in  the  right 
ear  ;  and  the  respiration  was  mostly  through  the  mouth. 
The  microscopical  examination  of  the  debris  of  the  tumor, 
removed  by  a  digital  examination,  revealed  only  blood 
eorpnseles,  pus  cells  awl^roua  tissue.  There  was  no  evi- 
deuce  of  malignancy. 

The  patient  was  able  to  take  liquid  or  soft  food  only. 
The  general  health  was  good,  with  no  hereditary  predis- 
IHtsition.  He  was  very  desirous  of  an  operation  for  the 
removal  of  the  tumor. 

There  was  no  question  that  the  tumor  must  be  removed, 
or,  before  long,  cause  the  death  of  the  patient.  The  pro- 
blem to  be  solved  was  as  to  the  best  method  of  operating. 
Three  modes  offered  themselves  for  consideration. 

1st.  By  ligature,  or  the  ecraseur,  through  the  nares. 
This  was  impracticable,  because  nothing  couhl  be  passed 
through  tho  right  nostril  opposite  to  which  the  bulk  of  the 
tumor  hiy  ;  also  because  it  was  not  a  pedunculated  growth. 
Were  it  practicable,  it  could  only  cut  off  the  growth,  with- 
out eradicating  it ;  and  it  would,  probably,  speedily  recur. 

2d.  By  section  of  the  soft  palate,  of  the  hard  palate, 
and  removal  through  the  mouth,  with  a  subsequent  o^icr- 
ation  for  stapbyloraphy.     This  mode,  advocated  aud  re- 
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vived  by  Nekton,  but  really  as  old  us  Hippocrates,  was 
iibandoned  on  account  of  tlie  sizi-  and  higb  attacliineuts  of 
tliu  tumor,  and  tlie  fear  that  room  enoiigb  to  manipulate 
uould  not  be  got  through  the  section  of  the  hard  jmlate. 

3d.  By  removing  the  superior  maxilla- — a  plain  and 
tasy  way,  but  accompanied  by  deformity  and  serious  nni- 
tiliition.  Hero  was  a  young  man  with  a  healthy  jaw  ami 
jicrfect  tcoth,  and  tho  disease  wholly  behind  it.  Could  a 
poi'tion  of  the  jaw  be  saved?  or  even  the  whole  replaced? 
I  decided  to  make  a  horizontal  sectiou  of  the  jaw  ;  depress 
it,  saving  all  attachmcDts  of  the  soft  parta  possible  ;  see  ii 
th(!  tumor  could  thus  be  reached  ;  and,  if  practicable,  to 
replace  the  jaw,  and  try  to  save  it. 

July  23d. — Operation.  The  patient  was  etherized  du- 
ring the  first  part  of  the  operation,  and  partial  etheriza- 
tiuii  was  renewed  at  intervals;  he  was  seated  in  a  chair, 
\\{l\\  the  head  on  a  pillow. 

An  inciflion  was  made  from  just  below  the  inner  can- 
lhu8  of  right  eye,  downwards  by  the  side  of  the  nose, 
I'lillowing  the  naso-labial  Usbure,  to  the  corner  of  Ihc 
mouth.  The  inner  flap  was  dissected  up  until  the  syni- 
|iliysis  was  exposed  ;  and  the  onter,  until  nearly  the  whole 
if  the  superior  maxilla  was  free.  With  a  narrow  bladcd 
saw,  about  three  inches  long,  tlie  superior  maxilla  was 
now  divided  transversely,  about  half  an  inch  below  the 
lloor  of  the  orbit.  The  bladeof  the  saw  wa.*)  plunged  into 
tlic  zygomatic  fossa,  and  the  front  and  back  walls  of  the 
iintrum  were  sawn  through  horizontally,  starting  just  be- 
low the  articulation  with  the  malar  bone,  and  terminating 
in  the  anterior  narcs,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  nasal  bone. 
Thealaof  the  nose  having  been  lifted  up,  the  right  cen- 
tral incisor  was  next  extracted.  iStrong  bone  forceps  were 
now  used  to  divide  the  alveolar  process,  through  the  sock- 
et of  the  right  central  incisor.  Tlie  cut  indmied  the 
alveolus  only.  The  hard  and  soft  palate  were  not  touched. 
The  bone  was  now  held  by  the  palate  process,  palate  bone, 
aud  its  co-ossification  with  the  pterygoid  processes.     Seiz- 
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ing  the  ulveolar  process  witli  atvong  tootli-forceps,  tbe 
wUulc  section  of  t1ie  suptirior  maxilla  was  bent  down  and 
displact^U  into  the  mouth.  The  antrum  was  found  to  be 
filled  by  cue  lobe  of  the  tumor  without  attachiuent^  while 
the  body  of  the  tumor  was  attached  to  the  upper,  back 
part  and  right  uide  ot  the  pharynx  and  to  tbe  base  of  lUc 
sphenoid  bone.  Tbe  body  was  very  firm,  and  the  uttach- 
nieuta  were  broad,  covering  a  opacQ  two  inches  square. 
These,  with,  considcrahle  difficulty,  were  severed  by  scis- 
sors, introduced  through  the  opeuirig  above  tbe  depressed ' 
section  of  the  superior  maxilla,  and  the  base  was  cauter- 
ized repeatedly  with  strong  nitric  acid.  The  hiemor- 
rhage,  which  was  not  excessive,  was  thereby  effectually 
checked.  Four  ligatures  were  applied  to  bleeding  vessels 
in  the  course  uf  the  first  incisions.  With  tbe  forefinger 
of  the  right  hand  in  the  throat,  and  the  left  in  the  cavity 
above  the  section  of  tbe  maxilla,  they  could  be  made  to 
meet  freely,  and  explore  thoroughly  the  pharnyx,  which 
was  now  found  entirely  clear  of  obstruction. 

The  superior  maxillary  binjo  was  now  lianging  with  its 
antrum  exposed  ;  and  attiiched  by  tlie  bent,  or  broken 
hard  palate,  the  unbroken  soft  palate,  and  the  broken  os- 
seous, and  unbroken  muscular  and  vascular  attachments 
of  the  pterygoid  process  of  tlic  8|tenoid  bone.  On  these 
attachments  wo  were  to  rely  for  the  restoration  of  tbe 
bone.  The  maxilla  was  ea^jily  pushed  up  into  its  place, 
and  held  by  a  silver  wire  passed  round  tbe  left  central, 
and  right  incisor  teeth  ;  and  by  the  closing  of  the  lower 
jaw.  The  flaps  of  skin  were  accurately  approximated, 
and  united  in  place  by  six  interrupted  sutures. 

At  the  close  of  the  operation,  the  pulse  was  120  and  ot 
fair  strength.  Wine,  iced  milk,  beef  tea  ami  opium  were 
ordered,  pro  re  nata.  ^  P.M.  pulse  132.  Reaction  good. 
Takes  nourisbmsnt  freely.  No  vomiting  or  pain.  Urine 
free.  R.  Pulv.  Dover!,  grs.  x.  10  P.M.  Sleeping  quietly. 
Pulse  88.     Respiration  free. 

July  24th,  A.M.— Pulse  120,  good.     Patient  in  good 
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spirits.  Face  drnwn  n,  trifle  to  left  side.  There  is  little 
swelliog  of  the  face,  and  some  offensive  odoi-  from  tlie 
clotted  blood.  The  parts  syringed  with  ft.  Tr.  myrrh., 
5  i.;  aqim,  5  iv.  M.  P.M.  Pulse  130.  No  pain.  Takes 
beef-teaj  milk,  eg^s,  &c.,  freely.  Sleeps  considorably. 
Functioos  regular. 

Jidy  25th. — Pulse  96.  Except  some  drowsiness,  feels 
very  well.  Appetite  good.  SutnreH  removed,  and  good 
union  found.  Eye  nearly  closed  by  adjacent  swelling. 
The  nares  and  pharynx  to  be  syringed  twice  a  day.  . 

July  26th.— Pulse  112.  Looks  brighter.  Eye  very 
much  better.     Union  of  flaps  quite  firm. 

July  28th. — Improving.  Disaharges  more  moderate 
and  loss  offensive.  Upper  jaw  in  good  position,  having 
fallen  only  a  very  little.  Appetite  good;  bowels  regu- 
lar ;  sleeps  well ;  no  pain. 

July  29th, — A  small  swelling  of  palate  just  behind  in- 
cisor teeth  lanced.  Discharge  uf  pure  blood.  General 
condition  of  patient  as  good  as  usual. 

July  30th. — Ligatures  all  away.  External  wound  en- 
tirely healetl. 

Aug.  1st. — Quite  comfortable.  Discharge  diminishing. 
A  small  piece  of  gutta-percha  was  moulded  between  upper 
and  loAr  jaw  of  right  side,  and  a  bandage  around  the 
liead  and  chin  to  keep  the  bone  up  in  place. 

Aug.  3d, — Steadily  improving.     .Jaw  in  good  position. 
Aug.  5th. — Diaebarge  from  right  nostril  about  normal. 
Patient  walks  abfiut  Hospital  grounds,  without  suffering 
any  inconvenience  or  pain, 

Aug,  12th. — Still  doing  admirably,  No  purulent  dis- 
charge. Some  pain  on  pressure  where  the  jaw  was  sawed 
across.  Plug  between  jaws  continued.  No  appreciable 
motion  of  parts  of  bone, 

Aug,  22d. — Progressing  very  favorably.  Bandage  and 
gutta-percha  removed.  Union  of  maxilla  firm.  Four 
weeks  since  operation. 

Aug.  28th. — Discharged  at  his  own  request,  well. 
Still  wearing  the  wire  about  the  teeth. 
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Sept.  2il. — Reported  Ititnscirat  the  Hospital,  in  excel- 
lent condition.  The  wire  removed.  Union  perfect ;  able 
to  chew ;  now  six  weeks  since  the  operation.  Respiration 
clear.  Examined  with  the  rhinoscope  by  Dr.  Luiigmaid, 
and  the  pharynx  found  healthy.  A  slight  catarrh  from 
the  right  noKtril ;  nothing  more. — Boston  Med.  and  Sur<f. 
Journal.  

ARTICLE  XL 

Ventilation. 

Look  ftt  an  aatlimatic  sitting  before  an  open  window, 
regardless  of  tlie  cold,  though  it  be  winter,  with  his  chest 
heaving  laboriously,  and  his  countenance  expressive  of 
exquisite  anguish.  What  is  the  matter?  Is  he  in  pain? 
No.  What,  then,  is  thedistress?  It  is  simply  from  want  of  a 
due  supply  of  iVcsh  air.  The  sjiasm  in  his  lungs  not  only 
prevents  the  free  admiasion  of  air  from  witliout,  but  the 
free  egress  of  that  which  is  within,  no  that  the  air  which 
is  in  the  lungs  is  a  mixture  of  foul  and  good  air. 

When  so  many  died  in  the  fanioun  Ulaclc  Hole  at  Cal- 
cutta, it  was  because  the  pure  air  v.-:'.s  shut  out,  that  they 
cntild  not  even  get  as  much  as  the  asthmatic  does. 

Here  we  have  palpable  results,  and  they  startle  us ;  and 
yet  we  may  be  suffering  from  day  to  day,  in  so  small  a 
way  as  to  be  imperceptible,  the  evil  results  of  deficiency  of 
air,  which  may  so  accumulate  as  to  impair  the  health,  aud 
CTCn  perhaps  ultimately  destroy  life.  It  is  only  a  few  that 
occasionally  lose  their  lives  suddenly  from  want  of  air, 
bat  a  comparatively  slight  but  continuous  deficiency  in  its 
Kirpply  is  constantly  destroying  vast  multitudes  by  a  slow 
poisoniii  g. 

A  good  supply  of  fresh  air  is  an  imperative  necessity. 
Sucli  a  supply  it  is  easy  to  get  when  we  are  out  of  doors ; 
but  we  do  not  get  it  when  we  are  in  doors  unless  we  make 
spfcial  pro/isiou  for  it ;  or,  in  other  words,  unless  wc  take 
racasures  to  secure  ventilation. 
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A  [trupcr  supiily  of  |)ur(!  air  in  our  liaLitations  and 
places  of  pultlic  meeting  coxts  soiaethijig,  at  least  in  cold 
weather.  Tliat  is  the  chief  ilifliciiUy.  Economy  ii>  iu  the 
way.  Less  fuel  is  requiieJ  with  ilefective  than  with  prop- 
er ventilation. 

A  small  room  closely  shut  ii]>  ts  wanned  at  less  expense 
thfin  a  large  rouui  with  suitahlc  iiilett  lor  fresh  air  aad 
uullets  for  foul. 

The  necessity  for  Ireeness  in  ventilation  may  be  seen  if 
wo  look  at  the  amoniit  of  fresh  air  ri'(iuircd  for  consnnii»- 
tion.  Each  ]ier8on  requires  a  };allun  every  minute,  that 
is,  fourteen  Inuidred  ami  forty  gaUons  in  twenty-four 
lioiirs.  It  is  easy  to  seo  that  Kniall  and  closely  shut-up 
apurtinents,  and  large  gatlierings  of  people  in  public 
buildings,  as  they  are  ordinarily  constructed,  are  incom- 
patible with  any  kucIi  supply  as  this. 

Tliat  you  may  sec  clearly  what  the  necessity  fur  ventila- 
tion is,  observe  whnt  thu  lungs  aetunlly  do  with  the  air 
which  they  receive.  Pure  air  is  composed  of  three  gases 
in  certain  proportions :  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic 
Hcid  ;  this  latter  being  in  very  small  quantity.  These 
proportion.s  are  altered  in  the  lungs,  so  that  the  nir  which 
is  breathed  out  is  different  from  that  which  is  breathed  in. 
It  has  less  of  oxygen  and  more  of  carlronic  acid.  It  is 
h'Bs  vivifying  by  the  loss  of  oxygen — that  is,  is  thus  nega- 
tively injured — and  it  has  also  acquired  a  |)nsitively  bad 
character  hy  the  increase  of  the  carbonic  acid.  Much  in- 
crease of  this  renders  the  air  palpably  poisonous. 

If,  therefore,  there  be  great  lack  of  ventilation,  as  there 
oflen  is  in  small  rooms  in  dwellings,  or  in  crowded  public 
assemblies,  much  injury  is  done  to  the  health  by  the  dim- 
inution-of  vigor  from  the  loss  of  oxygen,  and  hy  the  direct 
l)oiBonon8  influence  of  the  added  carbunic  acid.  And  if  the 
exposure  of  these  deleterious  influences  be  frequent,  there 
will  incvitablj' be  an  accumulation  of  evil  results,  seen  in 
a  broken-down  system,  in  positive  disease,  and  at  length 
in  death. 
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OWrvc  wliat  provision  is  maile  in  nature  for  the  coii- 
sUiit  jmrificatimi  of  the  i»ir,  and  how  tliis  is  olten  more  or 
U'ss  (Ic'fcntcil  hy  the  ^ircangetiicnts  of  man.  As  oxygen  is 
taken  up  in  the  litiigs  of  all  animniK,  and  carbonic  ncid 
gas  is  sent  forth  from  them,  breatliing  is  continually  de- 
teriorating the  uir.  But  thtH  is  remedied  by  a  counter 
operation . 

Every  leaf  that  you  see  is  doingjiist  the  opposite  of  what 
lungs  (1»— it  tafces  in  carbonic  acid  and  emits  oxygen — so 
that  there  is  an  exchange  going  on  between  leavra  and 
lungs.  In  this  way  the  due  proportion  of  the  ingredients 
of  the  air  is  everywhere  niaiutiiincd,  ko  that  if  the  chemist 
examines  air  taken  from  various  quarters  of  the  earth,  lie 
always  finds  prceiMfly  the  same  proportions. 

But  this  is  true  mily  of  air  that  is  free,  and  not  of  *.hiit 
which  is  shut  up  where  there  are  sources  of  contamination. 
Wherever  there  is  breathing  going  on,  if  ventilation  be 
not  properly  attended  to  there  is  a  want  ol  these  naturni 
proportions,  and  the  deterioration  is  increased  by  fires  and 
lights,  for  they,  like  lungs,  use  up  oxygen,  and  return 
carbonic  acid  tu  the  air. 

There  is  still  another  important  jirovision  for  the  purifica- 
tina  of  air.  The  three  ingredients  of  the  air  are  not  of 
the  same  specific  gravity.  The  carbonic  acid  gas  is  de- 
ciiltilly  heavier  than  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  ami  there- 
fore has  a  tendency  to  lie  below  them,  as  water  lies  below 
oil.  Now  if  this  tendency  were  not  obviated  in  some  way, 
the  carbonic  acid  generated  from  Inugs  and  fires  and  va- 
rious decompositions,  would  accumulate  all  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  pushing  up  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
above  it,  as  water  does  oil,  and  would  destroy  life,  and 
put  out  fires  everywliere. 

But  this  tendency  is  obviated  by  another — the  tendency 
of  gases  to  mingle  together.  It  is  just  as  the  heavier 
water  does  not  remain  below  the  lighter  alchohol  poured 
upon  it,  but  mixes  with  it.  Agitation  promotes  this  min- 
gling, and  therefore,  in  ventilation,  the  communication 
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of  motion  to  the  nir  is  an  important  mciisiire,  ) 
be  accomplislied  so  far  aa  it  can  be  doiiu  withoi 
nicncc. — London  Herald. 
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ARTICLE  XII. 

Surgical  Operations. 

From  the  weekly  report  of  Maai^.   Gen,   Hospital,   pub- 
lished in  Boston  Med.  and  Surj.  Journal,  we  take  the 
following  cases. 

Cancer  of  the  Tongue.  By  Dr.  H.  J.  Biglow. — Patient, 
waa  an  elderly  man.  Tumor  of  seven  months  growth 
situated  underneath  the  right  side  of  the  toiigiio, 
about  the  size  of  an  almond-meat,  flattened,  ulcerated, 
and  somewhat  raised  from  the  surface.  It  was  excised, 
and  the  hemorrhage,  which  was  free  from  the  whole  cut 
surface,  was  arrested  by  the  application  of  the  solution 
of  perchloride  of  iron. 

Staphyloraphy  By  Dr.  S.  Cabot. — Patient  was  an 
adult  male.  Fissure  extended  through  the  hard  and  soft 
palates  on  the  median  line  ,  anteriorly  as  far  as  opposite 
the  first  molar  tooth.  The  soft  parts  being  freely  dissec- 
ted.up,  the  edges  were  pared  and  brought  together  by 
Dine  sutures. 

Salivary  Fistula,  By.  Dr.  S.  Cabot. — Patient,  a  boy. 
Fistula,  following  abscess,  was  situated  about  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  behind  the  posterior  edge  of  the  parotid,  dis- 
charging very  little,  except  during  meals,  when  there  is 
a  copious  flow  of  saliva,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  the 
patient.  Incisions  were  made  in  the  form  of  a  letter  H, 
the  cross-bar  of  the  H  running  through  the  fistula,  the 
flaps  were  dissected  up,  one  entirely  cut  away,  and  the 
edge  of  the  other  refreshed  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  cica- 
trized edge  of  the  fistula,  and  the  edges  united  by  suture-s. 

Contraction  of  the  Jaws.  By  Dr.  H.  J,  Biolow. — Pa- 
tient a  child,  entered  the  hospital  one  year  ago,  with  loss  of 
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Ihe  entire  left  cheek,  hy  slouching,  after  typhoid  fever. 
The  gums  and  teeth  were  exposed  as  fnr  back  as  the  coro- 
iioid  process.  The  edges  were  pared  and  brought  together 
iifter  a  long  and  tedious  disnection,  extending  above  the 
zygomatic  arch,  and  downward  upon  the  neck  below  the 
iQsertion  of  the  tissnes  of  the  cheek  into  the  lower  hori- 
zontal margin  of  the  jaw.  The  cheek,  though  tense,  had 
united  perfectly,  by  a  horizontal  cicatiix  about  three 
inches  in  length.  Operation  for  contraction.  The  teeth 
were  firmly  locked,  and  the  jaw  immovable,  as  the  result 
of  the  old  and  new  cicatrices,  so  that  a  probe  could  be 
hardly  introduced  between  the  cicatrized  tissue  and  the 
teeth.  The  dense  tissues  were  gradually  divided  until  the 
jaws  were  relaxed  to  admit  a  thin  wooden  wedge,  by  the 
aid  of  which,  and  other  infitruraente,  together  with  the 
successive  divisons  of  the  resisting  bands  as  they  presented 
themselves,  the  jaws  at  last  yielded,  and  were  separated 
totheextent  of  an  inch.  Dr.  Bigetow  remarked  that  with 
great  care  for  months,  about  une-thiid  of  this  advantage 
would  probably  be  retained,  which  would  be  a  great  gain 
to  the  patient. 
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A  New  Process  for  Preparing  ATiatcmical  Specimens.. — Dr. 
Brunetti,  of  Padua,  who  received  a  gold  medal  at  the  Paria  Ex- 
position, has  generously  communicated  to  the  international  Med- 
ical Congress  the  following  particulars  of  hia  valuable  invention. 
The  process  comprises  four  several  operations,  viz.,  1,  the  washing 
of  the  piece  to  be  preaerved;  2,  the  degrtnuage,  or  eating  away 
away  of  the  fatty  matter:  3,  tlie  tanning;  and  4,  the  desiccation. 

1.  To  wash  the  piece,  M.  Brunetti  pasaee  a  current  of  pure 
water  through  the  bloodveaaele  and  the  various  excretory  ca- 
nals, and  then  he  washes  the  water  out  by  a  current  of  alcohol. 

2.  For  destroying  the  fat.  he  follows  the  alcohol  with  ether, 
which  he  pushes,  of  course,  through  the  same  bloodvessels,  and 
excretory  ducts;  this  part  of  the  operation  lasts  some  hours. 
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The  ether  penetrates  the  interstices  of  the  flesh,  and  dissolves 
all  the  fat.  The  piece,  at  this  point  of  the  process,  may  be 
preserved  anj  length  of  time  desired,  plunging  in  ether,  before 
proceeding  to  the  final  operations. 

3.  For  the  tanning  proceea,  M.  Brunetti  dLseolves  tannin  in 
boiling  distilled  water,  and  then  after  washing  the  ether  out  of 
the  ves!=els  with  distilled  wat£i,  ha  ^uowa  this  solution  in. 

4.  For  the  drying  process,  M.  Brunetti  places  the  pieces  in 
a  vase  with  a  double  bottom,  filled  with  boiling  water,  and  he 
fills  the  places  of  the  preceding  liquids  with  warm,  dry  air.  By 
the  aid  of  a  reservoir,  in  which  air  is  compressed  to  about  two 
atmospheres,  and  which  communicates  by  a  stop-cock  and  a  sys- 
tem of  tubes,  first  to  a  vase  containing  chloride  of  calcium,  then 
with  another  heated,  then  with  the  vessels  and  excretory  ducts 
of  the  anatomical  piece  in  course  of  preparation,  he  establishes 
a  gaseous  current  which  expels,  in  a  very  little  time,  all  the 
fluids-     The  operation  is  now  finished. 

The  piece  remains  supple,  light,  preserves  its  size,  its  normal 
relations,  its  solid  elements,  lor  there  are  no  longer  any  fluids 
in  it.  It  may  be  handled  without  fear,  and  will  last  indefinitely. 
The  discovery  is  a  magnificant  one,  and  the  sooner  medical 
schools  are  provided  with  full  cabinets  of  natural  and  patho- 
logical pieces  the  better. — Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter. 


Preserraiion  of  Anatomical  Subjects. — The  object  which  is  to 
he  preserved  is  dipped  in  a  mixture  formed  by  adding  to  seven 
parts  glycerin,  one  part  brown  sugar  and  half  part  nitre,  until  a 
slight  deposit  begins  to  be  perceived  on  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
Putrefaction  is  thus  entirely  prevented,  the  object  when  taken 
from  the  solution  being  perfectly  rigid,  but  by  hanging  it  in  a 
warm  and  dry  place,  the  muscles  and  articulations  will  recover 
all  their  pliancy. 


L  new  alkaloid  in  opium  has  been  discovered  hy 
Messrs.  T.  &  H.  Smith,  which  they  have  named  cryptopia.  The 
formula  of  this  new  alkaloid  is  Cm  Hjj  NOj.  Its  primary  form 
is  a  hexagonal  prism,  and  it  is  obtained  in  this  condition  if  crys- 
tallized  slowly  in  a  tube  from  its  alcoholic  solution.  Messrs  Smith 
have  succeeded  in  making  the  sulphate,  muriate,  nitrate,  the  sub- 
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acetate  and  the  acetate;  these  all  crystallize  in  diflUDct  forma, 
but  the  alkaloid  itself  has  much  better  crystalline  forms  tlian  any 
of  ita  compounds.  Four  or  five  tons  of  opium  only  yield  five 
oancea  of  muriate  of  cryptopia. 


Malarial  Neuralgia  Cured  by  Hypodermic  Injections  of  Qui- 
nia. — The  JVeui  Ycrrk  Medical  Journal  contains  the  records  of  six 
cases  of  this  diaease  treated  in  the  New  York  Hospital,  The 
solution  employed  by  Dr.  Seguin  was  prepared  as  followe:  Take 
of  sulphate  of  quinia,  60  graina  ;  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  40  min- 
ims; distilled  water,  one  Huid  ounce.  Mix  ;  make  a  solution,  and 
filter  with  the  greatest  care.  Thirty-five  minims  are  equal  to  4 
grains  of  quinia.  The  immediate  effect  of  injecting  this  solution 
was  a  severe,  burning  pain,  due  to  the  acid  ;  it  passed  off,  usual- 
ly, within  twenty  minutes.  Fain  and  hyperesthesia  were  arreat- 
ed,  and  in  some  instances  slight  though  distinct  local  anestheaia 
produced.  No  abscess  or  other  unpleasant  consequence  followed 
any  of  the  seventy-eight  injections  used  in  the  six  cases.  Five 
of  the  cases  had  histories  of  intermittent  fever  ;  in  four  instances 
the  pain  was  in  the  region  of  the  spleen  or  epigastrium  :  in  one 
it  was  in  the  back,  running  up  to  the  right  shoulder,  and  the  last 
suffered  from  sciatica  of  the  left  thigh.  The  amount  of  the  so- 
lution injected  varied  from  xviii  to  xiiv  minima.  Quinia  by  the 
mouth,  together  with  a  mixture  of  bark  and  iron,  were  daily  ad- 
ministered.   

Heal  as  a  Resascitaiing  Agent. — Dr.  J.  Richardson,  in  the 
Am.  Jour.,  urges  from  hie  observation  and  experiments  the  im- 
portance of  direct  Heat  as  an  agent  in  the  restoration  of  still- 
born infants,  in  caaea  of  asphyxia  from  drowning,  hanging, 
or  the  inhalation  of  noxious  gases,  especially  the  vapor  of  chlo- 
roform. He  advises  not  merely  warming  the  surface  but  artifi- 
cially warming  the  blood  within  the  limbs  of  persons  apparently 
dead,  and  then  propelling  by  frictions  towards  the  heart  as  rap- 
idly as  possible.  The  heart's  pulsations  in  many  instances 
really  take  place,  feebly,  for  a  considerable  time  after  being  un- 
discoverable  by  external  observation.  The  heat  should  approx- 
imate roasting  as  nearly  as  may  be  without  positive  destruction 
of  the  tisaues.     Mere  vesication  he  thinks  ought  uot  to  be  con- 
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tvil  in  comparison  with  the  ceasation 


didered  more  than  a 
of  life. 


ExiraordiiiaTy  Obesiiy. — A  woman  named  Hogan,  wife  of  a 
comfortable  farmer  living  at  KilmaatuUa,  Ireland,  died  recently 
from  obesity.  Mrs.  Hogan  in  her  youth,  showed  aymptomg  of  at- 
taining more  than  ordioary  proportions,  and  she  continued  to 
increase  in  eize  until,  at  the  time  of  her  death,  she  had  reached 
the  eitraordinary  weight  of  forty-eight  stone  (672  pounds)  !  She 
was,  for  the  last  few  years  of  her  life,  scarcely  able  to  walk,  and 
or  some  time  past  entirely  confined  to  her  bed. 


Death  from  Swalhwiiig  Two  Ourtces  of  Chloroform. — Dr.  D 
W.  Storroont,  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  reports  {Leavenworth  Med- 
ical Herald)  a  case  of  suicide  by  the  internil  administration  of 
chloroform.  The  patient  was  26  years  of  age,  and  in  good 
health  at  the  time.  He  swallowed  two  ounces  of  undiluted 
chloroform,  at  a  single  draught.  In  three  miqutes  after  be  had 
laid  himself  composedly  down,  be  could  with  difSculty  be  aroused 
from  the  stupor  into  which  he  was  rapidly  sinking;  and  though 
he  could  not  speak,  he  indicated  that  he  had  severe  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  stomach.  In  five  minutes,  he  was  entirely  uncon- 
scious and  breathing  stertorously.  He  died,  in  just  one  hour 
after  taking  the  draught.  Medical  assistance,  from  some  cause, 
did  not  arrive  until  a  few  minutes  before  he  died,  and  nothing 
was  done  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  poison.  Atthe^sf 
■nvrrtetit  examination,  the  surface  generally  was  livid  ;  the  face, 
neck,  chest,  and  nails  very  much  so.  Bloody  froth  was  issuing 
from  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  On  opening  the  cheat,  both  lungs 
were  found  to  be  dark  eaternally,  and  fully  distended.  They 
were  uniformly  congested  with  dark,  liquid  blood,  and  the  pos- 
terior portions  were  perfectly  engorged  with  it.  Both  sides  of 
the  heart  were  nearly  full  of  black,  uncoagulated  blood ;  the 
liver  and  spleen  both  normal  externally,  but  somewhat  softened, 
and  filled  with  dark,  liquid  blood.  The  (esophagus  was  con- 
gested. The  stomach,  at  the  cardiac  end,  and  along  the  greater 
curvature,  and  half  way  up  each  side,  was  discolored  externally, 
dotted  over  with  ecchymosed- looking  patches,  giving  it  a  mot- 
tled appearance.     It  contained  two  or  three  ounces  of  a  light- 
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colored  liquid,  which  had  a  slight  odor  of  chloroform.     At  the 

canliac  end,  internally,  and  along  the  bottom,  nearly  to  the 
.  pvloric  end,  the  mucous  membrane  was  of  a  dark-red  color, 
(oftened,  and  easily  peeled  off  with  the  thumb-nail.  Up  the 
aidea,  it  was  of  a  brighter  red,  speckled  appearance,  and  not 
softened.  The  intestines  were  healthy.  Circumatancea  preven- 
ted the  extension  of  the  examination,  which  is  much  to  be 
regretted.  The  reporter  of  the  case  closes  with  the  following 
remarks :  — "  Recoveries  are  recorded  from  drinking  two  ounce*, 
or  even  more,  of  chloroform,  but  active  meaaurea  were  used— 
as  the  stomach-pump,  emetics,  stimulants,  internal  and  external 
artiticial  respiration,  galvanism,  etc.  As  an  internal  stimulant, 
the  spirits  of  ammonia,  or  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  is  the  best. 
Very  dangerous  symptoms  have  been  produced  by  half  an  ounce, 
and  death  haa  been  caused  by  one  ounce.  Dr.  Stille  says : — 
'When  death  has  been  produced  by  the  internal  use  of  chloro- 
form, its  local  irritant  action  has  evidently  been  the  chief  cause 
of  the  fatal  result.'  In  this  case,  death  followed  too  soon  to 
have  been  produced  in  (his  way.  It  was  more  probably  caused 
by  the  action  of  the  poison  on  the  blood  nnd  the  c e re bro -spinal 
aystem,  as  in  prolonged  inhalation  of  the  vapor.  A  peculiarity 
of  this  case,  is  the  shortness  of  the  time  between  taking  the 
chloroform  and  death,  as  compared  with  otiier  fatal  cases  repor- 
ted."— Chicago  Medical  Exa 


New  Anaesthetics. — Db.  A.  E.  Sansom,  at  the  close  of  an  ar- 
ticle upon  the  action  of  the  tetrachloride  of  carbon,  which  he 
introduced  to  the  profession  as  an  antesthetic,  sums  up  the  re- 
8Qlt  of  his  experience  thus : — "From  what  I  have  now  said,  it 
will  bs  gathered  that  I  do  not  consider  the  tetrachloride  to  be 
the  SMtnmum  honum  of  an  anseathetic.  So  far  as  its  earlier  sta- 
ges are  concerned,  it  is  all  we  want:  it  is  stimulant,  anodyne, 
hypnotic,  and  it  produces  no  adverse  sign.  But  for  the  anres- 
thesia  necessary  for  the  performance  of  surgical  operations,  as 
Vfcll  as  for  any  prolonged  employment,  I  consider  it  altogether 
undesirable.  The  accidents  of  its  physical  condition,  its  ponder- 
ous vapor,  its  insuflicient  volatility  for  the  system  readily  to 
dieembarrasa  itself  of  it,  are  so  many  reasons  for  its  non-employ- 
ment in  anything  like  large  doses."     Of  his  experiments  in  cor- 
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recting  its  bad  effects  by  mixture  with  cbloroform,  in  various  pro- 
portions,  be  says :— Tbe  conclusion  to  wliicb  I  have  come  from 
my  experiments  has  been  that,  the  greater  the  proportion  of  the 
tetrachloride,  the  greater  the  tendency  to  spasmodic,  jerking 
iuspiratioQ,  and  the  greater  the  tendency  to  a  deepening  of  the 
narcosis  after  removal  from  tbe  atmosphere.  A  small  propor- 
tion of  the  tetrachloride  seems  to  me  to  lend  safety  to  tbe  action 
of  chloroform.  On  this  point  we  want  further  experiments ;  but 
I  think  we  sbatl  find  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  tetrachloride  of 
carbon  in  six  of  chloroform  a  safe,  as  it  certainly  Is  an  agreeable 
aniestbetic.  Apropos  of  anffiethetics.  Dr.  Richardson  announces 
the  bi-cbloride  of  methylene,  Ci  Ha  CIt,  to  be  an  anesthetic  far 
superior  to  cbloroform,  in  that  it  equals  or  surpasses  its  advan- 
tages without  its  dangers. — Medical  Oazetle. 


Aluminium — Its  Properties  and  Uses. — The  discovery  of  this 
metal  dates  back  only  to  1827,  when  Wobler,  a  German  chemist 
succeeded  in  extracting  it  from  clay.  It  is  a  white  metal,  not 
like  silver,  but  having  a  bluish  tinge.  Its  speci6c  gravity  ia 
from  2.5  to  2.67  according  to  ita  purity.  It  ia  considerably 
lighter  than  flint  glass,  being,  as  seen  above,  only  about  two-and- 
a-half  times  heavier  than  water.  Bulk  for  bulk  it  is  four  times 
IB  light  as  silver  and  a  little  more  than  quarter  the  weight  of 
copper.  It  ia  nearly  as  hard  as  iron,  but  can  be  softened  by  an- 
nealing ;  has  great  rigidity  and  tenacity ;  can  be  turned,  chased, 
and  filed  with  ease,  never  clogging  tbe  file ;  and  can  be  drawn 
into  wire  as  fine  as  a  hair  and  rolled  or  beaten  into  sheets  whose 
thinness  can  be  surpassed  only  by  those  from  gold  or  silver. 

For  mustard  and  egg  spoons  it  would  be  an  excellent  material, 
as,  unlike  silver,  it  is  not  affected  by  sulpbureted  hydrogen  or 
other  sulpbureted  compounds.  It  retains  its  lustre  in  the  or- 
dinary atmosphere  and  is  not  afiected  by  boiling  water,  diluted 
sulphuric,  or  strong  nitric  acid,  whicb  attacks  silver,  but  has  no 
action  upon  aluminium  when  cold,  and  it  is  not  affected  when 
plunged  into  melted  niter,  potass,  or  sulphuret  of  potassium,  a 
test  whicb  even  gold  or  platinum  cannot  withstand.  It  is  dis- 
solved, however,  in  muriatic  acid  and  has  a  powerful  attraction 
for  chlorine. 

It  has  been  used  in  France  and  England  for  ornamental  pur- 
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poEes,  as  finger  rings,  brooches,  chaios,  etc.  A  cup  made  of  it, 
althougli  ver;  thio,  was  not  indented  by  falling  from  the  hand 
lo  the  pavement.  These  peculiar  properties  would  seem  to 
make  it  a  proper  material  for  light  field  gane,  cniraseee,  helmets 
and  coina,  but  for  the  cost  of  extracting  it  from  ita  earthy  base 
of  argil  or  clay. 

When  the  inventive  geniiiB  of  man  has  discovered  a  cheap 
snd  rapid  process  ol  extracting  aluminium  we  may  expect  it  to 
assume  a  much  more  important  position  in  the  useful,  as  well 
as  the  ornamental  arte,  than  it  occupies  at  preeent.  A  beautifal 
compound  is  now  manufactured  in  France  and  England  com- 
posed of  aluminium  10  and  copper  90  parts.  We  have  seen  a 
paper  cutter,  the  blade  and  handle  made  of  this,  which  had  a 
beautiful  yellow  or  deep  straw  color,  was  elastic,  tough,  and  of 
a  very  fine  finish.  Its  color  ie  more  grateful  to  the  eye  than 
gold  and  its  lustre  brilliant.  The  earth  metals,  of  which  alum- 
inium may  be  considered  the  head,  will  in  time  become  as  valu- 
able for  use  as  they  are  now  for  ornament  or  for  the  purpose  of 
the  chemist. 
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Tht  HumbMt  Mediral  Arthiia.—Wc  wrote  a  notice  of  this  new  candi- 
<1ate  for  profeesioDal  favour  for  our  last  number,  but  our  printer  managed 
ici  lose  it.  We  lliereforc  now  take  occasion  to  say  lliat  ii  is  a  very  liond- 
Boinc  periodical,  and  etlile*!  witli  decided  abiiilf.  Its  editorial  corps  is 
made  up  of  the  faculty  of  the  Humboldt  Medical  CoUege.  lis  contents 
are  interesting  and  varied,  and  the  Journal  is  in  every  way  wortliy  the 
bvourable  con^deratiun  of  the  profession. 
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Abtarption  of  Mediriasi  by  tli«  Skin— Via  ptiblislicd  recently  some  re- 
Bults  or  experiments  on  fLbsorption  in  which  the  various  surfaces  were 
considered  in  reference  to  tlieir  capaeily  of  ailmiuiiig  Dicdicioal  agents 
into  the  circulation.  In  the  pajHT  of  nliich  we  gave  un  abstract,  it  was 
assumed  that  iodine  made  its  Tvaj  inlo  the  circulation  Ihniugh  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  tlic  broDcliiol  tree,  l>ecutifle  so  lilile  was  taken  up  from 
solution. 

A  series  of  experiments  lias  recently  been  performed  1iy  Dr.  Rousain, 
still  further  illustrative  of  cutaneous  absorption.  After  immersion  of  an 
hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  ina  Irath  containing  500  gi-nnmies  (1  pound  If! 
ounces  of  av.,)  of  Iodide  of  potassium  lie  detected  no  trace  of  iodine  in 
the  urine.  If,  however,  he  suffered  the  solution  to  eviiiKirate  spontan* 
eously  upon  his  skin  iodine  soon  made  its  appearance  in  the  urine.  It 
was  never  taken  up  Horn  solution  but  always  in  the  dry  slate,  when  thin 
fVom  the  evaporation  of  the   solution  or  from  friction   with   the   dry 

Dr.  Itousain  finds  the  reason  for  this  in  the  physical  con<lition  of  the 
cutaneous  surfaces.  This  is  always  more  or  less  oily  and  no  amount  of 
soaping  effects  more  than  a  tempoi'ory  alwtersion  of  this  natural  grease 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  seliacwms  glands  are  constantly  forming 
fatty  secretion.  Hence' water  will  not  easily  wet  the  skin,  but  extendi 
over  it  in  drops.  Of  course,  this  greasiness  repels  liie  water,  and  with  il 
the  substances  it  holds  in  solution,  the  pores  of  the  skin  foUowiitg  the 
universal  rule  of  all  capillary  tubes.  It  is  uow  cnsy  to  see  why  mercury 
and  io<]ine  are  so  readily  introduced  into  the  eirciilntion  when  applie<1  as 
unguents.  The  fat  which  contains  them  liiids  \WKf-  in  the  e.-aict  condi- 
tion reciuired  (or  its  admission.  So  too  tlie  dry  powiiin'  rubbc<l  on  the 
Eurliice  forms  a  sort  of  unguents  with  the  free  fat,  and  tiien  readily  jMisse.-t 
into  the  face. 

Prof.  Eihi-ard  Wnrrcit'g  Siii-giad  Cliniei—pToT.  Wari'cn  of  the  Wash- 
ington Medical  College  of  this  city,  lias  extended  an  invitation  lo  the 
Students  of  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery  to  attend  his  Sur' 
fflfjil  CUnia  during  the  entire  session  of  the  College.  This  favor  fitmi 
Prof.  Warren  is  highly  appreciated  by  both  the  Faculty  and  Students  of 
tlic  Ballimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery  and  will  prove  of  great  benedt 
to  those  interested.       

Beproduetion  of  the  Cr^flaUine  Lenii. — M.  Milliot  has  shown  that  the 
crj'staUine  lens  is  often  reproduced  allcr  removal  from  various  aninialx. 
Similar  experiments  were  tried  over  forty  years  ago  with  the  same  re- 

Errata— In  the  first  part  of  Dr.  H.  F.  Bisiiop's  Address  on  liiw,  Pni- 
gi-cfif,  dt.  (if  DentUtri/,  in  November  No.  of  Journal  the  following  typo- 
graphical error  occurs  on  Page  350,  "  Musseer"  for  "  Monsieur." 
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ARTICLE  I. 

A  Jjccture  on  Cartes  and  Necrosis  of  Bone, 

Delivered  Kot.  15,'480T,  Rt  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery, 

By  H.  R.  Noel,  M.I).,  Professor  of  Physiology. 

Gentleuen: 

We  have  before  «s  to-day,  the  very  delicate  operation  of 
critical  analysis  ;  we  wish  to  examine  carefully  and  mi- 
nately  Dr.  L.  8.  Scale's  Theories  of  Caries  and  Necrosis 
of  Bone.  Wo  have  given  you  his  views  of  the  structure 
and  devdopement  of  teeth  and  of  hone,  that  is,  his  physio- 
logy. 

Dr.  Beale's  Physiology  is  so  far  good — very  good  ;  hut 
his  Pathology  is  had,  very  bad, — his  Aetiology  is  worse 
than  bad^ — it  is  false. 

A  single  glance  at  the  anatomy  of  bone  and  we  will  be- 
gin  the  analysis. 

You  remember  the  Ossicle  or  Haversian  system  ;  the  ca- 
nal of  Havers  ;  the  concentric  laminae  : — the  concentric 
locunro ;  the  radiating  canaliculi.  You  remember  these- 
w  characteristices  oidry  bone,  but  recent  bone  has  a  blood~ 
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veeael  in  the  canal  of  Havers — germinal  matter  in  the  la- 
ciinte — and  nutrient  fluid  or  pabulum  in  the  canaliculi. 
Hence  a  nutritious  fluid  circulates  in  every  direction 
through  bone. 

Now  here  is  "  Dr.  Beale'a  Theory  of  Caries"  aa  given 

in  his  wort  called — Strncture,  Life  and  Growth,  pp.  145. 

"  In  Carta  the  "  germinal  matter"  (in  the  lacunie)  of  &  part  of  a  bone 

leceives  too  large  a  BUpply  of  nutrient  matter,  it  grows  too  fast  and  lives 

iL[>on  the  surrounding  tissue  nhicli  has  been  already  formed." 

Thia,  taken  from  the  same  work,  is  his  Theory  of  Ne- 


"In  necrosis  the  death  at  the  germinal  matter  of  many  lacunn  takes 
place.  It  la  easy  to  conceive  that  snch  a  result  must  ensue  if  the  supply 
of  blood  be  cut  off,  for  the  currents  of  fluid,  which  during  life  permeated 
every  part  of  bone  cease,  and  the  entire  mass  which  has  been  affected  by 
these  changes  must  die." 

We  acknowledge  that  it  is  retnarkahly  easy  to  conceive  aW 
of  that,  and  to  conceive  more  than  that ;  we  conceive  what 
Dr.  Beale  does  not  state,  perhaps  not  conceiving  it  him- 
self, that  death  of  the  geiTninai  matter  in  those  lacunae 
might  take  place  while  tUn  full  amount  of  Mood  still  eir- 
cidated  around  them.  After  the  death  of  the  germinal  matter 
however,  we  apjirehend  that  the  circulation  would  cease, 
even  though  all  the  vessels  were  open. 

But  more  of  this  presently.  Notice  here,  that  caries 
and  necrosis  according  to  Dr.  Beale,  proceed  from  diamet- 
rically opposite  conditions.  Caries  proceeds  from  too  much 
pahulum ;  necrosis  proceeds  from  want  of  pabulum. 
Again. 

"Immediately  around  this  (necrosed  bone)  the  nutrient  matter  would 
flow  more  &eely,  hut  of  course  Icbs  regularly,  lu  consequence  the  germ- 
inal matter  of  the  neighboring  lacunEe  would  grow  much  faster,  and  tbus 
^1  number  of  granular  cells  result.  These  would  even  eatnaai/  as  it  were, 
but  of  course  very  slowly  the  dead  bone,  which  soon  becomes  surround- 
ed with  such  cells." — Idem  p.  146. 

So  necrosis  produces  caries  you  perceive.  Notice  here 
also  that  the  increase  in  germinul  matter — cells,  &c., 
around  the  necrosed  hone,  is  not  because  the  dead  bone 
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acts  as  an  irritant  or  excitant  but  because  of  ths  increasetl 
amount  -of  fluid  that  now  passes  around  but  once  passed 
through  the  dead  bone.  The  incrcnBe  in  quantity  of  nu- 
trient fluid,  necessarily  determines  the  increase  in  amount 
of  germinal  matter,  according  to  Dr.  Beale. 

How  we  believe  this  theory  of  caries,  and  the  expla- 
nation of  the  phenomena  attending  necrosis,  to  be  abso- 
lutely fallacious  in  every  particular.  To  be  one  series  of 
unfounded  assertions. 

1.  It  is  not  philosophical ;  for  philosophy  investigates 
causes  and  efiects  and  in  assigning  to  any  given  effect  its 
.ijipropriate  cause,  it  first  proves  its  invariable  antecedent 
relationship  ; 

2.  That  it  is  appropriate.  3.  That  it  is  adequate  to 
the  production  of  this  effect. 

Now  Dr.  Beale  has  assigned  too  much  nutriment  as  the 
cause  of  caries,  and  yet  he  has  failed  to  establish  its  in- 
variable antecedence,  has  nowhere  shown  that  pabulum 
!s  really  in  excess ;  or  why  it  should  be  in  excess  ;  or  if 
really  in  excess,  why  it  should  produce  this  effect. 

He  assigns  a  cause  and  does  not  even  attempt  to  show 
that  it  is  always  present ;  or  tliat  it  is  appropriate  ;  that 
it  is  adequate.  He  does  not  even  prove  by  the  analogy  of 
the  operation  of  like  causes  in  other  tissues,  that  this  ef- 
ftict  should  ensue  from  such  a  cause. 

He  proves  nothing — he  assumes  everything — and  then 
asks  us  to  believe  it.  Which  wa  emphatically  decline  to 
do,  as  the  assumption  of  premises  and  deduction  of  con- 
clusions therefrom,  is  not  our  idea  of  scieotific  reasoning. 

It  is  in  its  very  nature  improbable. 

The  essence  of  this  theory  involves  two  propositions, 
neither  of  which  we  admit. 

1.  Proposition. — That  germinal  matter  although  too 
freely  supplied  with  pabulum,  yet  makes  a  parasitical  at- 
tack upon  tissues  already  formed  and  literally  cats  them 
up. 

If  too  freely  supplied  with  pabulum  why  does  it  attack 
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the  formed  tissue  ?  Why  does  it  with  a  surplus  of  nu- 
trient material,  yet  wage  a  war  of  extermiuatioiv  against 
the  very  tissue  it  ought  to  produce  and  has  been  produ- 
cing? Why  with  an  abundance  of  food,  does  it  devour 
its  own  offspring  ? 

Is  this  cannibalism  a  characteristic  of  the  germinal 
matter  of  bone  only, — or  is  it  true  of  germinal  matter 
wherever  found  ? 

1,— Has  germinal  matter  the  power  of  decomposing 
formed  tissue  into  its  chemical  elements,  andrecomposing 
these  into  pabulum,  2. — Or  has  it  the  power  of  transform- 
ing formed  tissue  into  pabulum  direct.  3. — Or  has  it  the 
power  of  transforming  formed  tissue  back  into  germinal 
matter  direct  ? 

If  it  feeds  upon  formed  tissue  it  must  do  one  of  the 
three — which  is  it  ? 

It  may  have  such  a  jwwer — but  Dr.  Beale  has  nowhere 
else  assigned  such  to  it ;  and  we  deny  that  he  has  the 
right  to  claim  for  germinal  matter  here,  a  power,  which 
he  has  never  granted  it  before. 

We  all  know  that  tissues  die,  decay,  moult  incessantly, 
and  are  destroyed  in  e.xhibition  of  the  different  vital  phe- 
nomena, and  that  they  return  to  their  ultimate  elements, 
through  chemicnl  compounds  formed  in  obedience  to  their 
chemical  affinities  ;  that  these  results  of  waste  and  decay 
are  rapidly  conveyed  away  by  blood-vessels  and  elimina- 
ted by  the  proper  organ  ;  but  that  these  tissues  should 
be  attached  and  devoured  by  the  very  material  which 
nature  intended  for  their  production,  is  to  our  mind  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable. 

Qermin^  matter  therefore  in  the  role  of  the  parasite  we 
cannot  endorse. 

2.  Proposition — That  germinal  matter  has  the  power 
of  transforming  but  not  the  power  of  refusing  to  transform 
pabulum. 

Kow  we  assert  tliat  germinal  matter  has  the  power  of 
refusing  to  transform  pabulum,  and  this  depends  upon  the 
' '  Law  of  Limited  Vital  Force, ' ' 
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If  compai-ative  anatomy  teaches  any  one  trutli  through- 
out ita  entire  range,  it  is  the  truth  of  the  limitation  of 
vital  force.  Examine  the  whole  animal  creation,  and  you 
will  find  that,  for  classes — orders — tribes — families — gen- 
era— species — varieties  and  even  for  individuals,  the 
niBount  of  vital  force  is  definite — determinate — circum- 
scribed. Form — size — strength — intelligence,  &c.,  are  ac- 
curately and  invariahly  apportioned  to  each,  and  by  thc^c 
are  they  characterized,  distingniahed  and  classiHed. 

Ifo  superabundance  of  food  or  pabulum  can  change,  or 
vary  them  except  to  an  extent  limited  indeed. 

This  same  law  of  liniitaliou  holds  equally  true  in  regard 
to  the  anatomical  structure  of  all  animals  ;  for  the  organs 
are  limited  in  size — the  titsues  are  limited  in  size,  even 
down  to  their  ultimate  anatomical  forms,  such  as  the  fibril- 
lie  of  muscle  and  ultimate  nerve  tubules,  &c.  They  are 
all  limited,  all  determinate  in  size  and  even  the  germinal 
matter  itselt  never  assumes  a  size  larger  than  1.1000  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  no  matter  how  great  the  amount  of 
pabulum  it  receives, 

Dr  Beale  grants  it  the  limited  size,  but  refuses  it  the 
power  of  limiting  quantity. 

The  same  power  that  limits  the  size  of  animals,  size  of 
organs,  size  of  tissues,  size  of  germinal  matter,  also  limifs 
the  quantity  of  germinal  matter  produced,  though  there 
be  excess  of  pabulum.  Dr.  Beale's  theory  that  pabu- 
linn  in  excess,  necessarily  determines  the  rapid  production 
of  germinal  matter,  instead  oi  alloiving  thu /ormalion  ol 
proper  tissue,  is  not  sustained  by  the  history  of  the  animal 
race. 

The  definite  size  at  animals,  of  tissues,  of  even  the  mi- 
nutest microscopical  anatomical  elements,  give  us  the  irre- 
sistible conclusion,  that  as  the  formed  tissues  arc  defiuite 
iu  size  and  quantity  ;  as  germinal  matter  itself  is  definite 
in  size,  and  as  the  tissues  are  formed  from  germinal  matter. 
Ihea  must  the  quantity  of  germinal  matter  be  definite  also, 
and  the  amount  of  pabulum  consumed  defiuite,  regardless 
of  the  amount  present. 
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Then  germinal  matter  has  tlie^toer  to  refuse  to  trans- 
form pabulum. 

Germinal  matter  must  certainly  have  the  power  of  refu- 
sing to  transform  paLnlum  when  in  excess,  otherwise 
wharever  over  the  whole  system  pabulum  may  be  in  excess, 
we  must  of  couise  hai'e  all  of  the  phenomena  of  caries,  i.  e. 
germinal  matter  living  too  fast  and  preying  upon  the  sur- 
rounding tissues. 

Tor  Dr.  Beale  says  germinal  matter  is  the  same  every- 
where, and  of  course  the  same  effects  must  ensue  whert' 
the  same  cause  operates.  But  this  theory  is  not  sustained 
by  the  phenomena  seen  in  the  animal  economy. 

If  germinal  matter  when  living  too  fast,  preys  upon  or 
consumes  the  formed  tissue  of  bone,  it  certainly  does  not 
serve  all  tissues  iu  the  same  way. 

Tou  remember  in  the  lectures  upon  mucous  and  pus 
(Chamber's  Renewal  of  Life,)  we  cited  Dr.  Sanderson  of 
St.  Mary's  Hospital,  London  ;  Dr.  Forstcr  of  Wurzburg  ; 
Buhl  of  Munich  as  authorities  to  prove  that  germinal 
matter  could  pass  through  the  epithelial  cells  without 
injuring  them;  in  fact,  that  purulent  catarrh,  diphther- 
itic membrane,  &c.,  might  exist,  yet  not  the  slightest 
change  be  found  in  the  cpithi'lial  coat.  The  germinal  mat- 
ter that  formed  the  mucus,  pu^,  raeuibrane,  &o.,  must  have 
come  through  the  epithelial  coat;  and  certainly  did  in- 
crease rapidly  in  quantity  ;  and  yet  it  did  not  feed  upou 
the  epithelial  or  formed  tissue. 

Why  should  it  do  so  iu  bone  ? 

Again— Buhl  found  that  in  some  instances  the  epithelial 
coat  was  disorganized,  broken  up,  eroded,  Ac.,  hut  he  could 
not  assert  that  the  germinal  matter  had  cau.«ed  this,  for  in 
the  previous  cases  it  had  left  that  coat  intact,  and  to  say 
that  now  it  did  destroy  the  coat  would  be  a  mere  .insertion. 
He  could  not  prove  that  it  fed  upon  the  coat.  Now  in 
many  of  these  cases  the  formed  tissue,  i.  e.  epithelium 
was  perfect,  yet  the  cases  surely  present  the  very  symp- 
toms characteristic  of  caries  ;  that  is,  there  was  a  rapid 
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increase  of  germinal  matter,  ami  the  formed  tissue  should 
by  analogy  have  been  preyed  upon  or  eateu  up,  but  it 
was  not. 

So  germinal  matter  may  live  too  fast  ;^increa6e  too 
vapidly  in  quantity  ;  paSH  through  I'ormetl  tissue,  draw  its 
nutrient  fluid  tlirough  formed  tissue  and  yet,  leave  the 
formed  tissue  perfeet. 

Now  why  should  it  eonaume  the  formed  tissue  in  bone? 
The  opposite  action  in  the  two  cases  would  seem  to  require 
explanation,  but  we  defy  you  to  find  anything  in  Dr. 
Beale's  work,  which  will  harmonize  the  two.  As  one  is 
the  result  of  direct  observation  of  sevoial,  and  the  other 
the  mere  theoretical  assumption  of  o»e  man,  we  do  not 
he)>itate  which  to  reject. 

(To  be  CoDtinued.) 


On  our  True  and  False  '  Knowledge'  of  the  Phtjaiological 

Character  and  Action  of  the  Red-Blood   Corpuscles. 

By  RuFus  King  Browxb,  M.D. 

It  is  still  tfaid  to  be  doubtful  whether  the  corpuscles  con- 
sist of  red-liquid  enclosed  by  a  membrane  or  not,  but  recent 
researches  have  left  not  the  slighcst  basis  for  a  reasonable 
doubt  upon  that  point,  but  unequivocally  and  imperatively 
ratify  every  observation  of  its  non-membranous  form, 
by  showing  precisely  what  function  it  performs,  and  thus 
making  it  indubitably  evident,  that  the  esistence  of  mem- 
brane or  wall  is  entirely  incompatible  with  tlio  i>erforni- 
ance  of  that  function.  This  function  has  long  been  sus- 
pected to  be  the  carrying  of  oxygen  throughout  the  ani- 
mal body.  During  its  passage  through  the  lungs,  the 
whole  blood,  as  every  one  knows,  taught  by  innumerable  ex- 
periments which  establish  the  fact,  loses  carbonic  acid  and 
takes  up  oxygea. 
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Every  one  hundred  volumes  of  blood,  which  enter  the 
liiogs  are  capable,  according  to  Claude  Bernard,  of  absorb- 
ing twenty-one  vohimes  of  oxygen.  This  is  about  seven 
times  as  much  as  an  equal  quantity  of  water  could  dis- 
solve, and  it  lias  been  shown  that  serum  which  differs  but 
slightly  from  the  blood  fluid,  was  hardly  superior  to  water 
.  in  this  respect.  Consequently,  it  is  evident  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  oxygen  must  be  attracted  by  the  blood  cor- 
puscle, and  that  it  surrenders  nothing  of  itself  with  the 
oxygen  it  delivers. 

It  has  therefore  been  generally  assumed,  though  it  was 
not  proved,  that  the  substance  of  the  corpuscle  was  capa- 
ble of  combining  with  oxygen  in  the  lungs,  and  afterward 
of  giving  out  that  oxygen  again,  in  small  doses,  to  the 
substances  it  came  in  contact  with.  This  has  now  been 
unequivocally  demonstrated  to  be  the  case,  and  it  is  exclu- 
sively upon  this  demonstration  we  rely,  to  establish 
Iflt,  that  the  red  blood-corpuscles  alone  appropriate 
the  oxygen.  2nd,  that  they  yield  this  to  the  plasma  in  the 
round  of  the  circulation,  and  3d,  that  ihey  return  to  the 
lungs  to  take  a  fresh  supply,  which  again  is  distributed 
and  so  on  :  and,  lastly,  that  the  characteristic  action  of 
the  corpuscles  in  this  transaction  is  one  which  demun- 
strntes  its   vivid  character  and  function. 

lloppe-Seyler  first  recorded  the  curious  fact,  tliat  when 
a  ray  of  white  light  passes  through  a  sohition  of  red-blood, 
and  is  afterwards  decomposed  by  a  prism,  two  dark  bands 
make  their  appearance  in  the  green  portion  of  the  spec- 
trum. Stokes  repeated  and  verified  this  observation,  and 
made  it  the  starting  point  of  a  new,  exhaustive  and  deci- 
sive train  of  research. 

He  treated  a  solution  of  Wood  corpuscles  with  an  alka- 
line reducing  agent,  and  observed  that  its  color  instantly- 
changed,  from  a  scarlet  to  purple  red,  the  hue  of  venous 
blood.  On  examining  the.spectrum  of  this,  he  found  that 
the  two  dark  lines  had  disappeared,  and  that  a  single  line 
only,  intermediate  in  position  between  them,  had  became 
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Tisiblc  in  the  spectrum.  Od  shaking  the  tube  with  air, 
the  scArlet  color,  rdJ  the  two  lines  at  once  returned,  hot, 
after  a  few  minutes  again  diaappeartd,  and  this  could  be 
repeated  many  times.  Hence  it  was  evident  that  the 
scarlet  arterial  blood  rei>eatedly  lost  its  oxygen  to  the  re- 
ducing agent,  and  subsequently  recovered  it  again,  then 
shaken  from  the  air ;  thus  undergoing  the  precise  variation 
in  color,  the  change  from  light  to  dark,  through  which  it 
regularly  passes  in  the  circulation.  This  experiment  shows 
that  the  purple  of  venous  blood  is  not  due  to  the  existence 
in  the  red-globule  of  carbonic  acid  gas, — neither  from  the 
oxidation  of  its  own  substance,  as  embodied  in  one  of  our 
suppositions,  nor  from  its  taking  up  carbonic  acid  gas  not 
of  its  own  substance,  whether  from  within  or  from  with- 
out the  blood.  It  shows,  further  that  there  are  not  two 
changes  of  color  accurately  stated,  but  only  one,  namely, 
that  from  purjile  to  scarlet,  and  that  is  dei^ndcnt  on  the 
gain  of  oxygen.  It  shows  also  that  it  is  the  loss  of  the 
oxygen  it  absorbed,  aud  not  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid, 
which  causes  the  cessation  of  the  scarlet.* 

This  matter  of  the  red  blood  corpuscle,  always  called 
its  coloring  matter, — is  diffttreni  from  the  so-called  hom- 
atin,  which  is  obtained  by  artificial  means,  from  the  blood. 
In  the  oxidized — the  sc.\itLEi;  state — it  is  distinguished  as 
scarlet  cruorine,  and  in  its  second  state,  it  is  purple  cru- 
orine.  The  two  conditions  arc  simply  thoso  in  which  it 
holds  different  quantities  of  oxygen.  It  it  hardly  neces- 
sary to  point  out  how  very  striking  and  conclusive  an  ex- 
planation these  (acts  afford  of  the  oxygon-carrying  capacity 
of  the  red  blood  corpuscles.  They  remove  all  obscurity 
ag  to  precisely  what  constituent  of  the  blood  it  is  which 
performs  this  office,  and  they  demonstrate  that  it  is  ex- 
clusively those  bodies  which  take  up  the  oxygen.     In  the 

*TliiB  ezpcrinient  1b  very  instructive,  for  it  shows  tbc  hut  of  venouB 
blood,  or  itB  corpnaclea,  is  not  a  new  eelor,  but  IB  simply  the  organic  hue 
otits  Bnbstance  and  Torm,  which  is  not  nnother  color,  but  Ibe  bnwa  of  the 
change  to  scarlet  caused  bj  the  impletion  of  oxygen. 
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luugB  the  substance  of  the  blood  corpuscle,  the  purj>le 
cruorine  of  venous  blood — takes  up  oxygen  and  becomes 
scarlet  or  nrterial  cruorine,  and  in  the  sjBtetuic  circu- 
lation this  oxygen  is  given  up  to  the  plasma,  and 
the  substance  of  the  globule  the  cruorine,  passes  into  the 
purple  state. 

But  of  this  latter  fact,  a  second  denionBtratiou  actually 
exists  in  another  experiment  of  Stokes.  And  this  exper- 
iment shows  that  the  blood  globules  have  also  the  power 
of  discharging  their  oxygen  into  the  midst  of  the  other 
blood  substances,  i,  c,  tJie  plasma.  In  this  experiment 
a  solution  of  the  blood  corpuscles  from  arterial  blood — a 
solution  that  is  of  scarlet  ciuorine— when  excluded  from 
the  air  and  the  access  of  oxygen,  shortly  reduced  itseif, 
or  parted  with  its  oxygen  to  the  serum  and  became  purplo 
cruorine.  But  some  reader  may  be  inclined  to  inquire,  do 
these  experiments  really  show  that  it  is  the  corpuscles  and 
not  the  plasma,  which  take  up  the  oxygen  ?  To  this  we  an- 
swer that  proofs,  not  alone  perfectly  conclusive,  had  led  us  to 
the  bclief,_  that  the  former  took  up  the  oxygen  at  the 
kings,  long  before  these  actual  demonstrations  of  the  fact. 

First,  in  these  demonstrations  it  is  shown  that  the  sub- 
stance of  the  corpuscle  will  and  invariably  does  take  up 
the  oxygen  from  the  air  quickly,  almost  instantly,  and 
gives  it  out  some  time  afterward.  This  fact  perfectly  ac- 
cords with  the  i>hysiological  phenomena  of  their  taking 
up  oxygen  in  the  body,  from  the  air  in  the  lungs. 
Here  the  red  blood  corpuscles  literally  crowd  the  pulmo- 
nary capillaries,  almost  to  their  distension  and  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  plasma,  and  when  coming  directly  from 
them,  are  found  to  be  abundantly  supplied  with  oxygen. 

Second,  this  oxygen  if  looked  for  in  the  same  corpuscles 
of  venous  blood  is  wanting  ;  and  this  alternation  may  be 
repeated  any  number  of  times.  This  fact  was  re-demon- 
strated by  opening  the  tube  and  shaking  it  with  air  ; 
when  the  scarlet  color  returned,  and  with  it  the  two  lines 
of  the  spectrum.  In  these  experiments  it  is  proven  that  the 
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scarlet  cniorine  is  capable  of  yielding  the  oxygen  it  holds 
to  a  portion  either  of  the  serum  or  the  plasma,  either  of 
them  hardly  superior  to  water  in  the  amount  of  oxygen 
ikey  can  fake  up.  This  action  of  the  red-corpuscle,— of 
its  substance  the  cruorine,  in  taking  up  under  certain 
conditions,  the  oxygen  and  giving  it  up  afterwards,  to 
the  Buhstances  of  the  liquor  sanguinis,  is  one  of  a  char- 
acter— (give  and  take) — so  invariably  characteristic  of  or- 
ganized animal  substances  and  processes,  that  I  must  par- 
ticularly dwell  upon  it.  , 

We  have  seen  that  the  notable  phenomena  of  change 
of  color  in  the  blood,  makes  or  signalizes  a  change  in  the 
substance  of  the  globule,  due  to  its  appropriating  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  but  that  this  change  does  not  last  long  ; 
that  its  duration  is  only  up  to  a  certain  point  in  the  blood 
channels  and  that  from  thence  until  the  globules  resume 
their  situation,  in  the  lung  capillaries,  the  change  was 
remitted.  Now,  here  is  a  plain  statement  of  a/ac(,  and 
looking  at  it  in  the  ordinary  way,  that  is,  without  any 
exercise  of  rational  intelligence,  us  a  horse  regards  the 
landscape,  or  the  sky,  or  his  fellow  horse  Without  the 
slightest  intelligence  of  the  truth  in  either  case  not  seen 
by  the  eye,  wo  would  be  ready  to  sayj  that  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  understandingand  explaining  the  phenome- 
na, in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  theories  of  oxidation, 
and  that  the  oxygen  had  oxidized  the  globule,  and  after- 
ward left  it.  But  then  this  statement  plainly  proves  how 
total  our  «n-intelligence  is  about  the  phenomenon, — how 
completely  we  leave  unappreciated  and  mentally  unseen, 
the  true  character  of  the  transaction.  The  statement  we 
have  supposed  to  be  made,  is  in  two  halves  neither  one  of 
which  can  possibly  be  true  if  the  other  is.  The  one  supposes 
the  access  of  tlie  oxygen  to  be  oxidation.  But  the  second 
part  of  the  supposition  is  that  the  oxygen  disengages  it- 
self. Now  the  impossibility  of  this  second  occurrence, 
consistently  with  the  first  as  oxidation,  proves  the  fallacy 
equally  of  botli  parts  of  the  supposition.     Oxidation  pre- 
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su])posea  the  union  of  oxygen  with  particles  of  some  other 
stibsttmce. 

This,  ftnd  nothing  else,  is  what  determines  the  exact 
cliaractcr  of  oxidation.  Now  what  kind  of  oxidation  ia  it 
ill  which  this  union  does  not  take  place?  What  kind  of 
uxidation  i^  it  in  which  the  very  characteristic  of  the  phe- 
nomenon lies  in  the  complete  after  separation  or  disengage- 
ment of  the  oxygen,  Biihseqiient  to  its  engagement  in  the 
lungs  ?  Can  it  be  rationally  said  that  this  disengagement 
is  an  act  q/'tho  oxygen  ?  Can  it  indeed  be  said,  that  the  act  of 
taking  it  up  and  discharging  it,  has  anything  in  it  charac- 
tiTJetic  of  oxidation  except  the  physical  character  of  the  osy- 
j;cn  ?  Of  course  in  sayingthat  the  case  in  question  is  not  one 
1  if  oxidation,  we  do  not  mean  a  negative,  or,  that  it  is  a  case 
ill  which  no  phenomenon,  in  whjch  oxygen  takes  apartoc- 
L'lU'S,  for  instance,  a  case  where  oxygen  is  present  with 
other  substances  subject  to  chemical  change,  and  yet  takes 
III)  part  in  changing  them.  No,  what  we  mean,  plainly 
Luough  is  that  admitting  oxygen  to  take  part  in  the 
{iiocess  of  arterialization,  it  yet  performs  no  such  part  as 
ill  oxidation. 

Undoubtedly,  arterialization  implies,  not  a  change  in 
tlie  substance  of  the 'oxygen. — and  that  it  takes  part  in  the 
transaction,  as  it  takes  part  in  oxidation  ;  but  what 
it  shows  in  which  it  difTers  from  oxidation  is  this,  that 
its  power  of  appropriating  to  itself,  or  uniting  with,  at  the 
oxtHJnsoof  the  integrity  of  their  substance,  other  inorganic 
substances,  is  uot  in  force  on  tho  Bubstancc  of  the  globule, 
lieuause  unlike  others,  that  substance  has  itself  an  orjran- 
io  power  ;  and  this  latter  power  it  is  which  provides  that 
tho  peculiar  activity  of  tho  oxygen,  which  ordinarily 
iiltimates  in  oxidation  shall  be  neutralized.  But  the  dif- 
ibreuce  we  here  point  out  is  not  that  between  two  differeot 
physical  traits  or  characters,  but  a  diffi;rence  between  an 
■irganic  character  on  theoneaide,  and  of  a  physical  character 
<m  the  other.  But  the  reader  may  enquire,  whether  the 
oxygen  is  really  disengaged  from  the  globules.     The  ex- 
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perimenls  already  cited  prove  that  as  venous  cruorinc  or 
corpuscle  subHtaiice  will  lake  up  again,  and  again  many 
times,  osygen  from  the  air  in  contact  with  it,  becoming 
each  time  arterial  cruoriiio,  so  tlio  latter  it' completely  ex- 
cluded from  the  nir.will  soon  give  up  its  oxygen  t^)  the 
serum,  thertiby  bt^coming  venous  cruorinc.  But  this  dis- 
engagement now  questioned,  has  been  all  along  explicitly 
affirmed  by  the  Hiipposilion  that  the  globules  yield  oxygen 
to  the  tissues.  That  they  yidd  it,  is  as  explicitly  stated 
in  this  long-credited  supposition,  as  it  is  by  us.  But  we  have 
been  forced  to  abandon  the  idea,  that  it  is  to  tlio  tissues  the 
oxygen  is  yielded.  For  the  nature  of  the  case  is  such  that 
the  tissues  cannot  receive  it  from  the  globule  as  transfer- 
red by  contact,  but  only  fi-om  the  plasma  or  serum, — the 
exudate  which  does  permeate  the  tissue.  Our  statement  is 
the  same  as  the  supposition  long  existing  that  the  globuks 
do  yield  their  oxygen,  on  their  round,  but  rather  than  that 
they  do  BO  to  fhe  tiasuea,  we  say  they  yield  it  regularly 
throughout  their  round  to  the  plasma, — the  fluid  in  which 
they  are  suspended.  The  running  aufttomical  and  physio- 
logical conditions  are  such,  as  to  show  our  statement  to 
be  the  truth,  for  it  is  impossible  that  the  globules  can 
leave  in  their  track  in  their  rapid  motion,  a  train  of  par- 
ticles of  oxygen,  free  to  penetrate  the  sides  of  the  vessels 
and  permeate  the  tissues  to  the  right  and  left,  uncombined. 
Such  a  notiou  belongs  to  a  day  of  study,  when  our  in- 
telligence had  not  yet  come  to  the  btrth  on  the  subject.  It 
implies  what  we  know  is  not  true,  namely,  that  the  oxy- 
gen leaves  the  corpusctes,  traverses  the  walls  of  the  blood- 
vessels, and  arrives  at  the  comparatively  distant  fibres  of 
tissue,  in  an  uncombined  state.  Whereas  to  the  least  ex- 
ercise of  intelligence  it  is  plain  that  the  substances  of  the 
liquor  sanguinis  are  in  itcrfect  contact  with  the  globules, 
the  former  actually  forming  a  coating  for  each  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  the  disengagement  of  the  oxygen  must  be  to  the  sub- 
stances in  the  plasma.  However,  it  has  been  demonstrated, 
that  there  is  no /ree  oxygen  in  the  vessels,  since  pyrogallic 
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anid,  which  is  notable  for  combining  fiet'ly  with  free  oxy- 
gen, when  it  is  injected  into  the  veinis,  will  pass  out  of 
them  witliout  undergoing  oxidation.  Tliis  nctual  delivery 
by  the  corpuscle  of  oxygen,  elsewhere  thmi  where  they 
received  it,  is  implied  in  every  siipp()sition. 

But  to  return  to  the  heart  of  our  subject.  This  transac- 
tion of  the  globules,  is  one  in  which  they  are  the  real 
agenta,  in  which  they  do  the  work — a  work  which  is  sim- 
ilar in  its  organic  character  to  th'e  appropriating  and 
discharging  work  of  the  various  anatomical  elements  of 
the  organism,  and  most  notably  of  its  cellular  elements. 
This  consists  in  their  doing  something  and  not  in  their 
being  acted  upon  by  some  disintegrating  substance,  whose 
character  lies  in  its  physical  power.  The  distinction  be- 
tween these  two  reaches  its  highest,  in  the  blood  corpus- 
cles. Accordingly  there  is  nothing  at  all  beyond  our 
present  knowledge,  to  an  active  intelligence,  in  the  asser- 
tion, that  while  the  oxygen  contributes  its  physical  sub- 
stance, and  the  ingoing  and  outcoming  are  its  physical 
conditions,  the  globules  do  the  specific  organic  work  of 
arteriftlization-  They  appropriate  the  oxygen  and  yield 
it  with  equal  facility.  The  liquor  sanguinis  cannot  do 
this  but  is  dependent  on  the  globules  ior  all  it  has.  And 
the  physiologiciil  relation  of  the  two  is  such  as  to  show 
that  this  could  not  possibly  he  done  in  any  other  way. 
Estimating  the  mere  fraction  of  oxygen  Hie  plasma  by 
itself  in  quantity  will  take  up,  as  compared  with  the  cor- 
puscles, and  that  in  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs  the  pro- 
portion of  plasma  to  globules  is  mach  less  than  elsewhere, 
no  supposition  could  be  more  distant  Irom  the  truth,  than 
that  which  supposes  "the  plaema  to  first  take  up  the  oxy- 
gen and  then  give  it  to  the  corpuscles." 

[Flint.  Hum.  Phy. — "The  plasma /ri/  takes  up  the 
oxygen  and  gives  it  to  the  globules."] 

Whiit  can  all  this  be,  but  proof  actual  and  positive,  that 
it  is  the  globules  themselves  which  take  up  this  oxygen, 
and  give  it  out  again  to  the  fluid  they  are  suspended  in. 
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somewhere  in  the  round  of  tliat  fluid  between  the  points 
in  the  circnit,  where  tliey  are  found  to  have  it,  namely, 
the  arteries,  and  where  again  they  are  fuinid  to  have  lost 
or  discharged  it  to  the  fluid  in  which  they  are  snsjiended, 
namely,  the  plasma,  to  combine  with  nxidahle  materials, 
therein.  What  other  reasonable  notion  do  the  facts  ad- 
mit of?  None  whatever  1  Is  it  for  instance  conceivable 
that  the  fluid  of  the  blood  tabes  it  up  in  the  lungs,  imme- 
<liately  gives  it  to  the  globules  to  be  again  instantly  sur- 
rendered by  them  to  that  fluid. 

The  bare  supposition  is  absurd  and  contradictory  ; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  facts  being  precisely  otherwise. 
Shall  we  maintain  the  supposition,  Imth  prohibited  by 
facts,  and  contradicted  by  other  suppositions,  that  the  red- 
blood  globule  does  not  disengage  its  oxygen,  but  retains 
it  to  the  last,  becoming  in  part  oxidized,  or  decomposed 
with  loss  of  substance, — or  carbonic  acid-ized?  In  that 
case  let  us  confront  f/ti«  with  another  supposition,  viz.:  that 
the  red-blood  globule  docs  lose  or  deliver  oxygen  in  its 
capillary  round  and  "takes  up  carbonic  acid;"  or  that 
other  supposition  that  the  red  blood  corpuscle  "consumes 
oxygen  and  ^' gives  off"  carbonic  acid."  or,  what  explicit- 
ly contradicts  this,  namely,  the  other  supposition,  that 
the  venous  color  of  the  red  globule  is  due  to  the  carbonic  acid 
of  the  blood,  which  seeing  that  the  color  is  due  to  the  corpus- 
clemustaccording  to  this  supposition  be  in  them, — thelattcr 
according  to  the  last  prior  supposition  being  what  it  "  gives 
ofT'  in  the  blood,  AU  these  we  discover  have  the  merit 
of  being  in  flagrant  contradiction  each  of  every  other. 
Still  more  the  supposition  relating  to  the  corpuscle  giving 
ofi" carbonic  acid,  can  not  meau  given  off  in  the  lungs,  for 
another  supposition  states  that  the  carbonic  acid  there  is 
displar^d  from  the  plasma  by  the  oxygen,  which  plasma  is 
said  to  "first  take  up  the  oxygen  and  then  give  it  to  the 
globules,"  which  latter  according  to  this  supposition,  ar- 
ive  at  ^hc  lungs  without  having  carbonic  acid. 

The/ac(  being,  that  the  plasma  cannot  take  up  more 
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nected  with  deutsl  surgery,  precisely  as  if  he  had  betiii 
writiDg  of  tlie  Englioh,  Austrian  or  Fcejeean  army.  No 
one,  it  is  presumed,  can  be  so  increduluus  as  to  dispute 
the  fact  that,  at  no  very  remote  period,  Confederate  ar- 
mies did  exist ;  that  they  were  commanded  by  officers  of 
fair  ability  ;  that  they  lost  and  won  battles  ;  captured  and 
exchanged  prisoners;  were  provided  with  hospitals  for  the 
treatment  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  ;  and  that  a  good 
many  of  them  died;  and  some  lived  "to  fight  another 
day."  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  failure  of  the  South- 
ern states  to  attain  a  separate  nationnlity,  was  owing 
mainly  to  the  scarcity  of  men  and  the  it  atcrials  of  war — 
these  matters  having  become  a  part  of  the  history  of  the 
times. 

The  drawbacks  caused  by  the  scarcity  of  men  and  the 
materials  of  war  were  felt  in  every  department  of  the 
Coafederate  government,  but  in  none  more  sensibly  than 
that  in  the  medical  department,  and  associated  with  it, 
that  of  dentistry.  Medicines  and  surgical  inslniments 
having,  at  the  commeoccment  of  hostilities  been  declared 
contraband  of  war  by  the  United  States  government,  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Confederates  stood  sore- 
ly in  need  of  the  most  essential  remedies  in  the  materia 
medica.  To  depend  upon  running  the  blockade  was  but 
a  precarious  business  at  best ;  and  the  laboratories  es- 
tablished at  Charlotte,  N.  C. ,  and  other  points,  while  they 
were  able  to  supply  chloroform,  ether,  and  other  medi- 
cines of  tolerably  fair  qualities,  were  totally  unable  to 
furnish  quinine  and  other  rare  and  valuable  remedies. 

It  should  be  enough  to  refute  thccharge  of  inhumanity 
so  often  brought  against  the  Confederate  authorities  to 
state  that  the  medical  department,  particularly,  used 
every  available  means  to  remedy  the  evils  caused  by  an 
inadequate  supply  of  medicines  of  Northern  and  foreign 
manufacture.  In  the  year  1863,  Surgeon  F.  P.  Porcher, 
by  ord.T  of  Surgeon  General  Hoore,  prepared  at  the  ex- 
pense of  gieat  labor  and  research,  a  book  which  tended 
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greatly  to  alleviate  the  incoBveiiiences  ariEing  from  an  in- 
fliifficieat  stock  of  medicines.  The  writer  has  before  him 
a  cripy  of  this  rare  and  valuable  work.  It  is  entitled, 
"Resources  of  the  Southern  Fields  and  Forests,  Medical, 
Economical,  and  Agricultnral.  Being  also  a  Medical 
Botany  of  the  Confederate  States  ;  with  practical  infor- 
mation on  the  useful  properties  of  the  trees,  plants,  and 
shrubs."  Attached  to  the  book  is  a  "Standard  Supply 
Table  of  the  Indigenous  Remedies  for  Field  Service  and 
Sick  in  General  Hospital," 

The  fact  of  the  publication  of  this  book  is  known  to 
but  comparatively  few  persons  nt  the  South,  and  from  its 
great  scarcity,  it  is  doubtful  if  a  copy  of  it  is  to  be  found 
among  the  archives  of  the  "rebellion"  at  Washington 
city.  Almost  every  conceivable  subject  indicated  by  its 
title  is  treated  of.  Not  only  are  full  directions  given  for 
the  preparation  of  medicines,  but  the  same  careful  instruc- 
tions are  laid  down  for  making  certaiti  kinds  of  cement 
or  fur  the  management  of  silk  worms. 

Concerning  the  scarcity  of  men  for  field  service,  it  was 
not  an  extravagant  metaphor  of  General  Grant's  when, 
towards  the  close  of  the  war,  he  telegraphed  to  the  aii- 
tliorites  at  Washington  that  the  Confederates  were  "  rob- 
bin*'  the  cradle  and  the  grave."  As  bearing  upon  the 
need  for  men  and  relating  also  to  operations  in  dentistry, 
the  following  circular  is  published  : 

!Wab  Dbparthent, 
SurgeoD  General's  Office, , 
RicBifOND,VA.,  Dec.  8, 18U- 

CdtCULAH     \ 

y^i.  as.    J 

To  Medkai  Direeton  of  IToipilalt. 
I  t^nldicrs  who  L&ve  lost  the  liand  or  arm  snd  olhcrwisc  beslthy,  bat 
,^ii  iiii'iMapptent  to  perTorm  clerical  duty,  can,  in  tbe  ase  of  a  pistol,  act 
ni  I  iiicknt  guards  fur  Hospitals  and  Purvejing  Depots.  The  iniOorily  of 
ilir  I'lmnl  can  be  composod  of  such  men.  Medical  Directors  of  Hospilals 
n  III  Fiiti'ortain  the  number  of  Dragoon  Pistole  needed  for  this  purpose  in 
llii'  IIi'HpllBls  under  Iheircharge.uidiaalcerequisitionaccordingljupon 
I  |it<  Uritnancu  Department  in  Bicbmond. 
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II.  Dental  Surgeons  are  required  to  make  monthly,  to  this  ofSce,  to 
be  forwarded  by  tbe  Qth  of  the  month  through  the  Medical  Director, 
nritten  reports,  in  which  will  be  noted  in  separate  colnmiu,  and  sepa- 
ratcly  for  each  hospital,  the  number  and  character  of  each  surgical 
operation  performed  during  tbe  month. 

(Signed,)       Sau'l  Pbestom  Hoobb, 
Burgeon  Oeneral  O.  S.  A. 

It  is  presumed  the  "Dragoon  Pistols"  referred  to  in 
paragrai>h  I,  must  iiave  been  self-cocker  a,  for  had  they 
been  of  the  ordinary  army  pattern,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  they  could  have  been  made  available  in  the 
Aam/of  a  one-armed  man. 

At  the  commencement  of,  and  during  the  war,  there 
was  only  one  firm  in  the  South  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  gold  foil  and  dentists'  materinls — Messrs.  Brown 
and  Hape  of  Atlanta,  Ga.  Owing  ta  the  rigid  conscrip- 
tion laws  passed  by  Congress,  the  principals  and  employ- 
ees of  this  establishment  were  conscribed  at  an  early  period, 
and  consequently  its  operatiouB  ceased  ;  until  through  the 
iutercession  of  the  suryeon  general  and  the  entire  dental 
profession,  they  wero  exempted  from  military  services. 
They  had  scarcely  resumed  operations,  however,  when 
they  were  forced  to  remove  to  Augusta  by  the  evacuation 
of  Atlanta,  by  the  Confederate  forces.  But  misfortune 
seemed  to  cling  to  these  enterprising  gentlemen.  One  of 
the  firm  having  received  a  permit  to  purchase  machinery 
and  materials  for  the  manufacturer  of  gold  foil,  abroad, 
was  about  entering  a  Southern  port,  when  the  ship  was 
wrecked  and  everything  on  board  went  to  the  bottom  oi 
the  sea  I 

It  was  not  only  gold  foil  that  became  scarce  and  high 
priced,  but  soon  after  the  assignment  of  dentists  to  duty 
in  hospitals,  the  supply  of  files  become  entirely  exhausted^ 
All  efforts  to  obtain  them  through  the  blockade  having 
tailed,  the  medical  department  determined  to  try  the  ex- 
periment of  their  domestic  manufacture,  and  consequently 
the  following  requisition  was  made. 


^ 
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iCoNFBDERATE   STATES  OF   AMBUCA, 
Surgeon  Qeneral's  Office, 
Richmond,  Va.,  Fat's  33,  1866. 
Gekebal: 

I  rixiicctraUj  request  the  privilege  of  procuring  from  your  Departmenl 
two  IIm.  of  (heet  ateel,  for  the  pnrpoac  of  maDufacturiDg  files  for  open- 
iloiw  oil  tlie  teeth.  Very  reepectlbUj, 

Hitni.  Oeh.  Goroak,  Your  ob.  servant. 

Chief  of  Ordnance,  S.  P.  Moobb, 

Richmond.  Surg.  Otn'l  C.  8.  A. 

Although  a  dentist's  file  liad  never  before  been  mudc 
(Kjuth  of  the  Potomac,  the  success  of  this  experiment  was 
coin[ilete.  It  may  be  true  they  were  not  equal  to  Mur- 
jihy  ft  in  point  of  finish  and  appearance,  but  nevertheless 
they  answered  every  purpose  admirably.  The  "  two  lbs. 
of  Bhtetatcel,"  referred  to  in  the  above  requisition  waa 
required  for  files  for  the  front  teeth.  The  "  knite  edge" 
file  liiul  been  successfully  made  before,  and  after  it  had 
been  ascertained  that  every  variety  of  the  instrument 
could  be  made  in  Richmond,  dentists  were  kept  constantly 
sit  [I  plied. 

U|iL'n  the  assignment  of  a  dentist  to  a  hospital,  it  may 
be  Miiid  as  a  rule  that,  the  surgeon  in  charge  afforded  him 
every  facility  in  his  power  for  his  operating  to  the  best 
advantage.  A  room  with  a  good  light,  cold  and  warm 
wiitor,  soap  and  towels,  and  a  servant  or  soldier,  were  in- 
variably provided.  The  making  of  the  operating  chair  wae 
entrusti.'d  to  the  hospital  carpenter,  and  generally  con- 
structed by  a  rude  design  drawn  in  pencil.  A  tin  basin 
placed  upon  a  bench  or  stool  answered  for  a  spittoon.  In 
cold  weather  a  good  fire  was  kept  constantly  burning  in 
the  room — that  is  to  say,  when  the  hospital  was  supplied 
with  wood. 

Dtiital  patients  were  divided  into  three  classes  :  those 
from  the  front;  the  convalescent;  and  the  sick.  Those 
from  the  front  were  invariably  treated  first,  in  order  that 
they  might  return  to  their  respective  commands.     They 
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entered  the  hopital  eRpecially  for  dental  operations  and 
were  discharged  after  the  conipletioQ  of  them.  If  it  was 
argued  by  some  ofliccrB  that  men  from  the  front  made  the 
requirement  of  dental  operations  a  pretext  for  absence  from 
their  com mande,  in  order  to  have  a  day's  relaxation  in 
the  city,  they  generally  paid  for  it  by  the  loss  of  one  or 
more  teeth.  And  even  if  they  relished  the  operation,  there 
was  but  little  opportunity  affordeil  them  for  any  other 
enjoyment.  Alter  being  discharged  from  the  hospital  they 
were  conveyed,  under  gunrd^  to  the  "Soldier's  Home," 
where  they  remained  until  thfe  ";PFp'^6»t*Gn»"^<lV  escorted 
them  to  their  eommnnds  Tlujse.meaiitros  Rppcjyr  harek, . 
and  while  nc  t'oubt'Miej'  rfCToteJy'necesswn?  iti  6ipn^'c«»f!»^- 
niany  men  were  deterred  froip  Jiav'ng  the  benefit  «f/lpnt»l- 
operations  rather  than  nttbiiH  to  ttiem.       "'  •     '■"■_  '.}  \  '  \,, 

Officers  or  men  not  legisteretl  in  hospitals  were  not  en- 
titled to  dental  operations  unless  upon  a  special  order  of 
the  Medical  Director  of  the  department,  and  tbey  were 
never  granted  except  in  urgent  cases.  The  form  is  here 
given  : 

<  Hedicai.  DiBEcnoB's  Office, 

IfffcAmonrf, 1864. 

Sui^eon  Dentiat will  admit 

~ for  attention  to  tcctlj. 

By  order  of  Hedicai  Director. 

(Signed,)  Fbams.  D.  Cdhhihqbam, 

Sargeim. 

Dentists  were  provided  with  ambulances  to  enable  them 
to  reach  the  hospitals  as  conveniently  and  with  as  little 
fatigue  OS  possible.  Many  of  the  hospitals  being  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  city,  and  the  dentist  having  to 
carry  his  instruments  and  materials,  this  arrangement 
was  eminently  proper,  as  it  is  well  known  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  perform  any  delicate  operation  alter  having  carried 
in  the  hand  for  two  miles  or  more,  a  parcel  weighing  sev- 
eral pounds.     But  dentists  were  not  allowed  this  privilege 
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witliout  an  eftbrt  hnviog  been  made  in  ccrtuiD  quarters  to 

brpttk  up  the  armogemeat.     Some  of  the  assistuDt  surgeons 

having  to  walk  to  their  iwsta  of  duty,  became  jealous  of 

the  privilege  allowed  dentists,  and  not  only  cumidnined 

of  it,  but  tried  in  various  ways  to  have  it  discontinued. 

In  acaseofthe  writer's,  the  ambulance  having  failed  to  call 

lor  him  at  the  usual  hour,  and  being  compelled  to  walk  to 

the  liospital,  he  was  of  course  behind  time^    This  apparent 

dereliction  of  duty  was  reported  promptly  to  the  surgeon 

111  eharge>£Md  eve,iitufiLll'  wj;nt  the  rounds  of  all  official 

jiapcrs  utftil'lt.t>bcdnic^tilait  so  filled  with  endorsations 

..tl^ai  it.^ws.pogijjxtely  frigji^fjd  }o,behoId._    The  point  made 

;;igr£iiBt  Ule  :ot{!Aid_er  «-&(^^jbat-,a¥/it(qnx\<:j'*Jhe  surgeons 

.were. in  Jhf_  li^yly  habit  of  wayfti'nij.fo  tlie  liospital,  the 

:ii.o^-ijii-JTJil  dt'tjie  aiflli^laictiCBuij  flcft  be  received  as  an 

excuse  for  not  oein'g  5n 'place  a£'\he"proper  time.     It  is 

enoujih  to  say,  however,  that  this  little  scheme  failed  most 

signiiUy,  and  that  dentists  had  the  use  of  ambulauces  up 

to  the  Ifist  days  of  the  Confederacy. 

It  in  pleasant  to  turn  from  these  little  weaknesses  of  poor 
huniiin  nature  to  the  contemplation  of  a  noble  and  mag- 
nanimous character,  such  us  the  late  F.  W.  Hancock, 
.surgeon  in  charge  of  Jackson  Hospital,  possessed.  It 
won  Id  be  no  fulsome  flattery  to  his  memory  to  say  tliat  he 
was  a  conscientious  officer,  a  good  man,  anil  a  gentleman 
in  its  fullest  meaning.  Many  are  still  living  to  bless  the 
memory  of  him,  who  while  they  were  stretched  upon  a 
wretched  hospital  bed,  racked  with  fever  and  pain,  cut  off 
from  intercourse  with  home  and  friends,  and  dispirited  by 
military  reverses,  have  been  cheered  and  comforted  by  his 
kin<l  words  and  approving  smile.  Many,  alas!  who  had 
tearfully  looked  into  his  kind  face  for  some  signs  of  a  hope 
of  life,  went  before  him,  aud  those  acres  of  little  hillocks 
near  Holywood,  attest  to  the  fearful  ravages  of  the  grim 
mnuxterl 

(!iitiHtantly  besieged  by  executive  business,  and  often 
beint;  hairaesed  at  not  being  able  to  obtain  supplies,  Sur- 
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geoa  Hancock,  still  foaml  the  time  to  gWe  his  per»i'>iul 
attCDtioD  to  the  minalest  details  of  his  tmrnense  hospital, 
having  the  capacilr  for  the  accommodation  of  tea  thou- 
sand patients.  In  no  department  of  his  hospital  did  he 
take  a  livelier  interest  than  that  of  Dental  Surgerr.  Ho 
was  fully  alire  to  the  imjmrtance  of  it  as  effecting  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  men  under  his  charge,  and 
nothing  was  left  undone  br  him  which  could  jtosjiibly  aid 
in  its  application  to  all  who  desired  it.  From  the  con- 
nection of  the  writer  with  some  of  the  largest  hospitals 
in  the  late  ConfeJerate  Stales,  it  appears  to  him  that  l>o- 
fore  closing  this  article,  he  should  hare  something  to  say 
upon  a  subject,  about  which,  much  ap{>areut  ignorance 
prevails — the  supply  of  food. 

Of  course  it  would  be  quixotic  in  any  writer  to  attempt 
to  beat  down  the  prejudices  produced  by  the  alleged  bar- 
barities practiced  at  Andersonville  and  the  Libby.  Still 
the  truth  may  be  told  for  all  that  ;  and  if  it  should  bo 
the  means  of  changing  to  any  extent  the  opinions  of  even 
a  very  small  number  of  people,  some  good,  at  any  rate, 
will  have  been  accomplished.  The  writer  states  on  his  own 
knowledge,  that  ut  times,  he  has  known  the  employees 
and  attachees  of  hospitals  to  subsist  fur  three  weeks 
solely  upon  €0]-n  bread  and  sorghum  f  Think  of  matrons, 
ladies,  who  during  other  and  better  days  hud  been  ac- 
customed to  every  luxury,  living  niK>n  such  miserable  diet ! 
Of  course  there  were  times  when  the  fare  was  better,  but 
it  frequently  happened  that  all  lines  of  railway  or  the 
canal  would  be  cut  by  a  raiding  party,  when  great  scarci- 
ty of  food  would  ensue.  And  how  did  the  poor  Confed- 
erate in  the  field  fare?  On  canned  meats  and  fruits, 
sardines,  bologna  sausage,  and  wholesome  bread?  Alas, 
no!  Occasionallyhemay  have  revelled  in  the  luxury  of  frusli 
meat  and  wheat  bread,  hut  more  frequently — particularly 
during  the  last  days  of  the  Confederacy,  his  faro  consis- 
ted only  of  corn  bread  washed  down  by  "  Confederate 
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than  1-15  of  a  Biipply  of  oxygen  for  the  glohules.  What 
do  we  raiike  of  the  factthat  they  take  oxygen  up  instantly 
and  subsequently  discharge  it  much  leas  quicldy,  as  shown 
in  the  experiments?  I  emphasized  the  word  discharged 
above,  for  what  in  my  estimation  demands  the  most  lively 
and  absorbing  appieciation  is,  the  part  directly  played  by 
the  globule,  as  shown  by  these  experiments,  in  this  trans- 
action. For  this  is  a  part  in  which  the  globule  is  not  the 
patient,  but  the  true  agent. 

The  act  is  invariably  described  as  one  of  "oxidation," 
and  it  ia  owing  to  an  inveterate,  because  wholly  inconsid- 
erate habit,  of  pronouncing  it  one  of  "oxidation,"  which 
designates  it  as  a  chemical  process, — that  we  have  such 
very  infirm  notions  about  it.  This  may  have  been  excn- 
sabl^  while  we  were  wholly  misinformed  as  to  precisely 
in  what  connection  the  oxygen  entered  the  system,  and 
by  what  substances  it  was  transported  to  the  tissue  sup- 
plying blood ;  while  indeed,  we  thought  the  oxygon 
upon  reaching  the  blood,  by  a  process  of  "diffusion," 
entered  at  once  upon  a  course  of  chemical  action. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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By  W.  Leigh  Burtok,  Richmond,  Va., 

Dental  Surgeon  in  the  late  Confederate  Army ;  Secretary  of  the 
Virginia  Dental  Society. 

In  contributing  this  or  similar  articles  to  the  dental 
literature  of  the  day,  the  writer  wishes  it  to  be  under- 
stood ftt  the  start,  that  he  is  not  doing  so  with  the  view 
of  keeping  up  or  encouraging  any  sectional  feeling  or 
rancor.  Narrow-minded  bigots  or  fanatics  may  discover 
evidences  of  disloyalty  or  rebellion  in  them,  but  bis  real 
purpose  is  to  place  upon  record,  facts  and  incidents  con- 
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nected  with  deutal  surgery,  precisely  as  if  he  had  been 
writing  of  the  English,  Austrian  or  Feejeean  army.  No 
one,  it  is  presumed,  can  be  so  incredulous  as  to  dispute 
the  fact  that,  at  no  very  remote  period,  Confederate  ar- 
mies did  exist  -,  that  they  were  commanded  by  officers  of 
lair  ability ;  that  they  lost  and  won  battles  ;  captured  and 
exchanged  prisoners;  were  provided  with  hospitals  for  the 
treatment  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  ;  and  that  a  good 
many  of  them  died;  and  some  lived  "to  fight  another 
day."  Nor  can  it  be  denied  tliat  the  failure  of  the  South- 
era  states  to  attain  a  separate  nationality,  was  owing 
mainly  to  the  scarcity  of  men  and  the  ii  aterials  of  war — 
these  matters  liaving  become  a  part  of  the  history  of  the 
times. 

The  drawbacks  caused  by  the  scarcity  of  men  and  the 
materials  of  war  were  felt  in  every  department  of  the 
Confederate  government,  but  in  none  more  sensibly  than 
that  in  the  medical  department,  and  associated  with  it, 
that  of  dentistry.  Medicines  and  surgical  instruments 
having,  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities  been  declared 
contraband  of  war  by  the  United  States  government,  it 
ia  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Confederates  stood  sore- 
ly in  need  of  the  most  essential  remedies  in  the  materia 
medica.  To  depend  upon  running  the  bloclcade  was  but 
a  precarious  business  at  best ;  and  the  laboratories  es- 
tablished at  Charlotte,  N.  C. ,  and  other  points,  while  they 
■were  able  to  supply  chloroform,  ether,  and  other  medi- 
cines of  tolerably  fair  qualities,  were  totally  unable  to 
furnish  quinine  and  other  rare  and  valuable  remedies. 

It  should  be  enough  to  refute  the  charge  of  inhumanity 
so  oflen  brought  against  the  Confederate  authorities  to 
state  that  the  medical  department,  particularly,  used 
every  available  means  to  remedy  the  evils  caused  hy  an 
inadequate  supply  of  medicines  of  Northern  and  foreign 
manufacture.  In  the  year  1863,  Surgeon  P.  P.  Porcher, 
by  ordjr  of  Surgeon  Genera!  Uoore,  prepared  at  the  ex- 
pense of  gieat  labor  and  research,  a  book  which  tended 
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and  I  was  unable  to  account  for  it,  never  having  met  with 
a  similar  case.  The  plate  being  rather  thin  and  weak 
and  not  vulcanized  quite  enough,  I  determined  to  do  the 
work  over,  hoping  by  a  new  trial  to  obtiiin  a  better  result. 
After  leaving  out  the  old  plate  for  about  a  week  or  more, 
I  obtained  a  new  impressiim  of  the  mouth  and  construc- 
ted a  new  set.  I  was  careful  to  make  it  sufficiently  low 
on  the  ridge,  and  to  prevent  it  from  encioacliing  upon  the 
soft  palate.  From  some  cause  or  other  I  failed  to  get  as 
good  a  fit  in  this  as  iu  the  first  set.  The  plate  moved 
laterally,  but  at  the  same  time  required  considerable  force 
to  detach  it ;  yet  it  was  evident  that  adaptation  was  not 
80  perfect  as  before.  At  this  stage  of  the  operation  I  was 
reminded  of  a  remark  made  by  the  patient  and  I  consid- 
ered the  whole  difiSculty,  attending  the  first  plate,  solved. 

When  she  first  complained  of  the  set,  she  said  she 
thought  if  it  did  not  fit  so  "  tightly"  it  would  not  cause  her 
mouth  to  biicome  sore.  Now  I  thought  this  loose  fit  the 
very  desideratum,  and  adjusted  the  set  in  my  patient's 
mouth  with  a  considerable  air  of  triumph.  But  ulas  how 
often  do  our  most  sanguine  expectations  lall  to  the 
ground.  I  saw  the  patient  again  after  a  few  days,  and 
she  said  that  her  teeth  were  doing  well,  except  that  her 
mouth  was  becoming  sore  again.  I  did  not  consider  this 
doing  sO  well,  and  advised  her  to  leave  tliem  out  until  the 
soreness  disappeared.  This  advice  she  followed  sometime, 
and  now  experiences  no  inconvenience  from  wearing  the 
set. 

Soon  after  this  I  met  with  the  patient  of  another  dentist, 
who  was  wearing  a  full  upper  set  on  rubber  inserted  about 
eighteen  months  previous.  Sheinformedme  that  her  mouth 
became  very  irritable  soon  after  the  insertion  of  the  plate, 
but  that  it  recovered  gradually  until  now  she  wears  the 
set  with  greater  comfort,  although  a  slight  degree  of  sore- 
ness yet  remains.  Due  regard  has  been  paid  to  cleanli- 
ness, and  there  is  no  oflensive  odour  about  it. 

Had  she  laid  the  plate  aside  from  time  to  time,  and  not 
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persisted  in  wearing  it  when  her  mouth  was  in  an  irritable 
condition,  she  woiihl  doubtless  liave  been  well  long  before 
thia  ;  for  in  this  caae  the  fit  was  very  good.  A  short  time 
since  I  inserted  a  full  upper  set  for  a  lady,  and  bo  easily 
is  she  nauseatod,  that  the  simple  presence  of  the  set  in 
her  mouth  made  her  very  sick  ;  this,  however,  soon  wore 
off  but,  in  less  than  four  days  she  complained  of  her  mouth 
becoming  irritable,  uot  on  account  of  the  plate  irritnting 
the  parts  mechanically,  but  from  the  whole  mucous  mem- 
brane of  tho  mouth  bi-coming  sore,  and  the  soreness  ex- 
tending over  the  soft  palate  and  into  the  throat ;  the  parts 
reoiaining  in  thin  condition  to  the  present  time.  The  fit 
of  the  plate  is  very  good,  and  the  patient  is  in  remark- 
«bly  good  health,  living  at  one  of  the  public  watering 
places  in  South  Alabama.  I  advised  her  to  persevere  in 
wearing  the  plate  at  intervals  in  the  hope  that  the  trou- 
ble vfill  soon  entirely  disappear,  and  also  recommended 
the  nse  of  an  astringent  mouth  wash. 

Now  I  ask,  for  I  write  for  information  alone,  why  does 
irritation  of  the  mouth  attend  the  weoring  of  rubber 
plates  in  certain  cases  and  what  is  the  remedy?  May  it 
not  he  from  some  peculiar  idiosyncracy  preexistent  in  the 
patient,  requiring  however,  the  weuriug  of  this  peculiar 
work  to  develop  the  symptoms  complained  of;  and  may 
mt  this  canstitutional  peculiarity  be  overcome  by  persist- 
ence in  wearing  tho  plate,  allowing  a  sufficient  interval 
from  time  to  time  for  at  least  a  partial  subsidence  of  the 
irritation,  together  with  the  use  of  a  good  mouth 
wash  to  assist  in  allaying  the  inflammation?  Or  shall 
we  as  some  have  suggested,  condemn  the  use  of  rubber 
altogether?  And  what  then?  Shall  we  return  to  the 
gold  work,  which  never  made  s  good  aa  fit  as  rubber  and 
At  the  same  time  gave  less  satisfactiool  to  our  patients  and 
is  far  more  expensive?  Or  shall  we  adopt  generally  the 
continuous  gum  work,  which'  with  all  of  its  many  virtues, 
has  also  some  faults?  Or  shall  wc  try  aluminum,  a  mure 
recent  material,  kuocking  for  admittance  iulo  our  labora- 
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tories,  and  possessing,  it  is  clnirue<1,  qiialitii^s  that  are  not 
ibimd  in  any  other  subEtance,  before  offered  to  the  profes- 
sion? 


A  Dislodged  Tooth  Replaced. 
By  H.  H.  Kbbch,  D.D.S. 

On  the  11th,  of  October,  1864,  Mrs.  M. of  this  city 

called  on  ine  with  her  son  ten  yt-ars  of  nf^o,  who  while 
playing  in  the  street  fell  on  the  curb-stone  and  knocked  his 
left  superior  central  incisor  entirely  out,  I  saw  him  abont 
halfan  hour  after  the  accident  occurred.  The  first  thing  t 
did  was  to  place  the  tootli  in  luke  warm  water.  I  then  syr- 
inged the  cavity  with  warm  water,  thongh  it  had  bled  very 
little,  and  there  was  scarcely  any  clotted  blood  in  it.  I  then 
placed  strong  silk  on  the  tooth,  and  forced  it  up  into  its 
socket,  the  cutting  edge  a  little  ubovethe  adjoining  teeth, 
and  requested  his  mother  to  hold  it  there  while  I  made 
fast  the  silk.  The  jmin  caused  by  putting  the  tooth  in 
was  very  sex-ere,  and  made  the  perspiration  come  out  in 
great  drops  on  the  little  fellow's  forehead.  I  directetl  the 
frequent  use  of  Harris'  gum  wash  and  laudanum,  kept  the 
silk  on  two  weeks,  liave  seen  the  tooth  frequently  since, 
and  it  seems  as  perfect  as  any  in  his  head,  and  abscess  has 
nevev  occurred,  nor  is  it  the  least  discolored  on  the  labial 
Hurface,  though  you  can  by  looking  very  closely  see  the 
slightest  discoloration  on  the  palatine  surface.  Should 
the  tooth  become  dark,  I  will  drill  in,  bleach,  and  fill  to 
the  end  of  the  root. 

The  question  may  he  asked  by  some,  why  was  not  this 
tooth  drilled  and  filled  before  it  was  replaced  as  it  could 
have  been  done  very  conveniently?  I  answer,  by  saying, 
that  it  could  not  have  l>eeo  done  without  destroying  the 
periosteum  which  was  atttiched  to  the  tooth,  thereby  ren- 
dering the  tooth,  by  the  loss  of  this  |^>criosteum,  entirely 
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a  ^ead  body.  Tlie  perioBteal  attachment  is  now  as  firm 
as  it  ever  was,  nnd  the  tooth  as  perfect  as  any  tenth  can 
be  when  the  nerve  is  dead.  This  case  Rtiinild  have  bevQ 
recorded  sooner,  had  it  not  been  that  I  wished  to  wait 
until  I  could  say  it  was  an  entire  success. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 


ni<!  (^ration  for  the  Cure  of  Double  Hare  Lip,  by  a 
New  and  Impi-oved  Method, 

By  A.  Hammer,  M.D. 

DoBtNo  a  quarter  of  a  century  I  have  had  frequent  occa- 
sion to  operate  for  harc-Iip,  in  all  its  various  forms,  Bingle, 
tlouble  and  complicated  ;  osd  I  freely  confess  that  for 
twenty  years  I  was  never  satitfieff  with  the  rcKults  obtain- 
ed, though  mine  were,  on  the  average,  not  worse  than 
those  of  other  Surgeons.  I  was  frequently  amused  by 
looking  at  plates,  where  cases  of  hare-lip  were  pictured, 
before  and  after  operation,  showing  l<cautiful  and  perfect 
results,  whereas  the  o(impaiiBOn  between  the  copy  and  the 
original  would  not  have  given  n  very  flattering  impression 
as  to  the  ability  or  truthfulneBs  of  the  artist. 

The  unsatisfactory  rcsiiItB  obtained  in  my  own  former 
practice,  and  present  practice  of  other  Surgeons,  did  not, 
and  do  not  depend  so  much  on  the  want  of  individual  skill, 
AS  upon  the  intrinsic  difficulties  inherent  to  the  nature  of 
the  lesion  itself,  and  the  deficiencies  of  the  means  employ- 
ed to  correct  the  deformity.  The  main  points  to  which 
the  frequent  failures  in  double  hnre-lip  with  fisBure  of 
palate  must  be  attributed,  are :  The  rarity  of  union  by 
first  intention  in  the  soft  parts,  or  union  of  one  portion 
with  uon-union  or  connection  by  ligamentous  mass  of  the 
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remainder  ;  the  lufrequency  ot  firm  union  of  the  intermax- 
illftry  bonca  with  lateral  alveolar  arches,  and  the  resulting 
iinevenness  by  lack  of  proper  adaptation  with  regard  to 
the  coQvcxity  of  the  entire  superior  alveolar  arch  ;  the  fre- 
qnent  mutilation  of  the  nares,  either  by  closing  them  up, 
or  leaving  iliem  widely  separated,  the  flat  noae  in  the  su- 
perlative. 

Kearly  all  the  difficulties  with  which  the  surgeon  has  to 
contend,  can  be  overcome  by  following  the  method  of 
operating  which  I  have  adopt^'d. 

The  operative  procedure  consists  of  two  steps  :  First,  to 
bring  the  maldirccted,  intermaxillary  bones  into  proper 
position  and  to  make  them  fit  exactly  the  opening  left  in 
the  middle  of  the  alveolar  arch.  This  I  accomplish  by  ex- 
cising a  triangular  piece  of  the  septum  of  the  nose,  of  such 
an  angle  as  to  correspond  to  the  angle  made  by  the  pro- 
jecting inter -maxillary  bones  with  the  arch.  After  it  has 
gently  been  moved  downwards  and  backwards,  the  sur- 
geon can  judge  how  mnch  or  how  little  is  to  be  cut  off  on 
one  side  or  both,  that  the  gap  may  be  exactly  closed.  I 
give  preference  to  this  method  of  changing  direction  ovcr 
all  others. 

Second:  To  separate,  as  may  be  reqnired,  the  middle 
lobe  from  the  intermaxillary  bones,  then  to  freshen  its 
edges  as  well  as  the  margins  of  the  lateral  parts  of  the  lip, 
resorting  if  necessary  to  auxiliary  incisions  in  various  di- 
rections according  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  shortening  in 
the  soft  parts,  accompanied,  by  free  and  extensive  incis- 
ions over  the  underlying  bone  so  as  to  allow  of  great 
mobility  of  the  lip.  This  being  done,  and  the  hemor- 
rhage arrested,  I  apply  a  sustaining  suture,  which  is  in 
fact  a  quill-wire-suture,  at  a  proper  distance  from  the 
edges  to  he  united.  Two  pieces  of  common,  smooth  lead 
pencil,  from  one  and  a  half  inch  to  one  and  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  in  length,  and  a  strong  needle  armed  with  a 
double  wire  of  a  size  larger  than  is  ordinarily  employed 
in  the  usual  wire  suture,  are  all  that  will  be  required. 
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The  nccdio  is  pnsBcd  througli  tlie  eotire  thickness  of  the 
upper  lip  on  a  tranaveree  line,  striking  the  point  of  union 
between  the  neptnni  and  intermnxillary  honce.  The  nee- 
dle is  made  to  tnmKfix  tin?  integument  from  without  in- 
wards on  one  side,  lit  a  point  half  an  inch  {wsterior  or 
outwards  from  the  noiitrii,  ami  throngh  a  corrcBpoiiding 
point,  but  from  within  outwards,  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
now  the  two  pieces  ol  pencil,  one  ou  either  side  of  the  face 
externnny,  arc  liiKtened  by  the  double  wire.  Another 
similar  suture  Ik  npplied  in  the  same  manner  and  attached 
to  the  same  piect'i  of  pencil,  about  halfan  inch  below  the 
first,  more  near  or  remote  according  to  the  length  of  the 
intermaxillary  bones,  over  which,  that  is  to  say  in  front 
of  which,  both  wires  must  pass.  By  this  means  we  ac- 
complish a  complete  relaxation  of  the  soft  parts,  all  tension 
of  the  muscles  being  oTercorae  the  corresponding  portions 
of  the  cut  edges  can  now  be  readily  approximated,  to  do 
which  I  employ  the  common  wire  suture — the  wire  being 
very  small, — fiiifling  it  less  irritating  than  silk.  Thus 
the  operation  is  computed,  no  dressing  being  required 
except  the  occasional  application  of  a  little  glycerine  by 
means  of  a  camils  hair  pencil,  upon  the  united  wounds. 
The  wire  suture  should  be  removed  at  the  end  of  three 
days,  union  by  first  intention  having  then  taken  place, 
while  the  sustaining  suture  may  be  allowed  to  remain  to 
the  sixth,  seventli,  eight  or  ninth  day.  The  wires  of  the 
latter  in  course  of  time  cut  somewhat  the  sort  parts,  pro- 
ducing four  small,  transverse,  slightly  stipnraiiug  wounds, 
which,  however,  heal  without  leaving  any  marked  scar 
behind. 

The  advantages  of  the  above  plan  of  procedure  are  so 
obvious  that  I  need  scarcely  refer  to  them,  but  in  brief  they 
are  the  following: 

First,  .The  intermaxillary  bones  are  kept  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  parts  with  which  it  is  desirable  they  should 
unite,  by  the  wires  of  the  sustaining  suture. 

Second,    All  straiu  on  the  lips  being  removed,  the  soft 
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parts  must  unite  by  first  intentiou,  it  cnnnot  be  otherwiBO 
provided  all  chemical  or  mecbanical  irritants  are  wiped 
from  the  wounds,  which  can  so  readily  be  done  by  a  hair 
pencil. 

Third,  The  degree  of  relaxation  necessary  to  properly 
control  and  modify  the  future  shape  of  the  nares  is  entirely 
at  the  command  of  the  surgeon. 

Fourth,  The  absence  of  all  dressing  which  would  inter- 
fere with  free  respiration  and  thereby  endanger  life. 

Fifth,  The  operation  is  completed  at  one  session,  and 
comparatively  speaking,  very  brief  space  of  time  is  re- 
quired for  complete  and  permanent  union. 

Sixth,  The  surgeon  is  relieved  from  an  immense  deal  of 
trouble  and  constant  attention,  which  is  so  necessary  when 
other  operative  plans  of  treatment  are  ailopted. 

Seventh,  The  results  are  admirable,  thereby  not  saying 
too  much. 

This  method  is  not  altogether  nevj,  as  it  has  been  re- 
sorted to,  but  only  partially  and  for  a  different  object,  by 
Prof,  Bruns,  of  Tubingen.  Many  years  ago  he  applied 
a  sort  of  quill  suture,  passing  out  one  such  beneath  the 
nostrils  through  the  septum  narium  to  prevent  too  great 
narrowing  of  the  nares,  and  in  one  in.stance  he  again  ap- 
plied a  siuglo  quill  suture  near  the  free  margin  of  the  lip, 
in  an  unmangeable  child,  lest  the  lower  Ruture  when  re- 
moved might  bo  followed  by  rupture  of  the  united  wound. 
His  fear  in  this  last  instance  was  certainly  to  some  extent 
groundless,  for  in  five  cases  out  of  six  the  ru|rture  occurs, 
not  near  the  free  margin,  but  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
nares. 

The  actions  mainly  of  two  muscles,  viz:  the  levator 
labii  superioris  aloique  nasi  and  the  levator  labiisuperioris 
proprius,  has  to  be  overcome.  The  zygomatic!  and  the  le- 
vator anguli  oris  are  little  to  be  feared,  as  any  one  can 
convince  himself  by  applying  his  indi'x  fingers  to  the  t*o 
sides  of  his  lips,  imitating  my  sustaining  suture. 

Though  the  meritorious  aud  highly  distinguished  Prof. 
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BruDS  did  not  apply  tlie  quill  suture  either  in  the  Mime 
msuner  or  for  the  snnie  purpose,  yet  I  thought  it  my  duty 
to  show  that  I  waa  acquainted  with  the  fact  though  irrel- 
evaot. 

I  earnestly  deEJre  the  profession  to  give  my  modus  ope- 
randi a  trial,  being  assured  it  will  meet  with  their  appro- 
val. Of  lAVself  I  can,  without  buastiug,  affirm  that  I  am 
not  now  fearful  of  any  iorm  of  complicated  hare-lip,  no 
matter  how  extreme  the  case  may  he,  and  that  1  uow  with 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  perform  an  operation  which  for- 
merly caused  me  more  disappointmeutthan  any  other  one. 
— Sumholdt  Medical  Arehivea. 


ARTICLE  VII. 

Dissections  of  the  Dead, 

By  Prof.  Gibbons. 

As  soon  as  people  adopt  rational  views  on  this  subject — 
as  soon  as  they  realize  the  fact  that  if  physicians  and  stu- 
dents have  no  opportunity  of  dissecting  the  dead,  the  liv- 
ing must  suffer — that  themselves,  their  wives  and  their 
children  must  be  the  victims,  then  they  will  not  only 
exact  ^rom  the  practitioner  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  Anatomy  founded  on  practical 
diBsections,  but  they  will  provide  the  means  for  dissection, 
A  few  states  of  the  Union,  rising  above  the  standard  of 
Chinese  legislation,  have  legalized  dissections,  by  provi- 
ding that  the  bodies  of  persons  dying  in  public  institu- 
tions without  relatives  or  friends  to  claim  them,  shall  be 
at  the  disposal  of  physicians  for  dissection,  under  projier 
conditions  and  restrictions.  We  have  a  law  in  California 
to  that  eflfect.  Such  statutes  are  salutary,  for  the  reason 
that  they  remove  all  incentives  to  the  desecration  of  the 
grave.  With  this  status  in  force,  the  friends  and  kindred 
of  persons  interred  in  our  cemeteries  mav  banish  from 
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their  minds  all  apprehension  of  disturbance  of  the  bodies. 
8iich  appreliensions,  liowever,  ure  not  well  founded  any- 
where, under  ordinary  circumatAnces  ;  for  the  public  in- 
Mtitutions  of  large  cities  always  furnish  ample  material 
for  anatomical  examination.  Besides,  the  risk  of  detec- 
tion is  too  great,  and  the  consequences  too  serious,  to 
admit  of  the  invasion  of  private  cemeteries. 

It  is  a  great  mintake  to  suppose  that  jiracticlng  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  are  in  the  babit  of  dissecting,  and  that 
■'subjects"  are  in  demand  among  them.  The  commoa 
people  ought  to  know  that  dissections  are  not  performed 
at  the  houses  or  offices  of  physicians ;  that  not  one  in  fifty 
fver  dissect  a  dead  body  after  procuring  his  diploma ; 
that  it  is  only  in  connection  with  the  education  of  stu- 
(IcntH  in  medical  schools  that  cadavers  are  needed;  and 
that  a  very  small  number  are  sufficient  for  all  purposes. 

It  is  by  no  means  creditable  to  the  newspaper  press, 
lonsidered  as  an  instrument  for  diffusing  light  and  know- 
K'dgc,  that  its  influence  is  very  generally  directed  so  as 
to  foster  the  foolish  and  barbarian  prejudice  against  ana- 
tomical dissections.  The  story  of  a  dead  body  in  a  box 
found  on  its  supposed  way  to  some  doctor's  garret,  makes 
mure  noise  than  an  earthquake.  It  is  dressed  up  with 
every  po.ssible  horror,  and  passed  round  through  all  the 
jiapers,  as  if  to  frighten  people  into  the  belief  .that  a 
lorpse  is  never  safe  in  the  grave,  but  that  the  doctors  are 
prowling  about  all  the  cemeteries,  like  hyenas.  There  is 
110  intention  in  this  to  impede  scientific  inquiry;  only, 
huch  items  are  too  valuable  to  be  thrown  away  in  making 
up  a  newspaper. 

Not  many  years  ago  a  famous  trial  took  placein  Boston, 
the  result  of  which  appeared  to  depend  in  a  great  degree 
on  the  fact  that  the  slayer,  for  the  purpose  of  concealment, 
bad  cut  up  the  body  of  the  victim  and  burned  a  portion 
(if  it.  Such  a  det'd  was  enough  to  overshadow  all  palli- 
ative doubts  in  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  homi- 
cide, and  shut  out  the  prisoner  from  all  hope  of  mercy. 
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The  mutilation  of  the  corpse  was  held  up  to  the  jury  with 
telling  effect, 

"  The  same  irrational  prejudice  which  would  prohihit  ail 
dissections  of  the  dead  body,  also  interferes  with  exam- 
ination after  death,  for  the  purpose  of  aecertaining  the 
seat  and  nature  of  the  disease.  Physicians  should  strive 
to  educate  the  popular  mind  on  this  point  by  making  ex- 
amioatiou  whenever  practicable.  There  is  but  little  diffi-" 
culty  in  the  intelligent  classes  of  society.  Reflecting  per- 
sons have  sense  enough  to  know  that  diseases  run  in 
families,  more  or  less,  and  that  the  inspection  of  the 
lungs,  or  the  heart,  or  the  stomach  of  one  member  of  a 
family,  dying  with  disease  of  those  important  organs, 
may  furnish  the  means  of  saving  the  life  of  some  of  the 
surviving  members.  The  fault  is  often  with  the  physi- 
cian himself,  who  makes  no  proper  effort,  or,  worse  still, 
no  effort  at  all,  to  procure  an  examination,  even  in  cases 
of  great  interest  and  importance.  Sometimes  the  objec- 
tions can  be  readily  overcome  by  the  clergyman  of  the 
family.  Ministers  of  all  denominations  will  almost  in- 
variably aid  the  physician  iu  this  respect. 

If  disease  should  invade  the  farm-yard  and  begin  to 
carry  off  the  cattle,  how  soon  would  the  husbandman  see 
that  an  examination  be  made  of  the  dead  cow  or  horse, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  living  t  Even  hogs  and  dogs  would 
seldom  be  permitted  to  suffer  for  want  of  dissection  of 
their  dead  comrades,  to  ascertain  the  cause  ofdeath.  But 
when  it  comes  to  human  beings,  to  the  children  and  the 
family,  a  foolish  prejudice  interposes  against  their  health 
abd  lives. 

Persons  are  apt  to  entertain  erroneous  and  often  absurd 
notions  as  to  the  extent  and  manner  of  necropsic  exami- 
nations. Care  should  bo  observed  in  asking  consent  to 
correct  such  errors.  Sometimes  it  is  not  necessary  to  ex- 
amine further  than  the  abdomen  or  the  chest.  I  have 
frequently  overcome  objections  by  urging  the  advantage 
to  the  preservation  of  the  body,  of  removing  the  contents 
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of  the  Ijowels,  as  it  is  here  that  ^leccnnposition  commences. 
AVhere  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  body  several  days  before 
interment,  the  introduction  of  an  aatiseptic  into  the  cavi- 
ties, which  is  a  sort  of  embalming,  may  bo  absolutely 
necessary. 

Let  me  urge  the  propriety  of  making  post  mortem  ex- 
aminations in  all  cases  where  consent  can  be  obtained. 
To  young  physicians  is  this  especially  important.  It 
familiarizes  them  with  the  use  of  the  scalpel,  and  perfects 
their  knowledge  of  Anatomy,  to  some  extent.  It  imparts 
knowledge,  positive  or  negative,  in  regard  to  disease.  It 
familiarizes  the  popular  mind  to  a  great  necessity  of 
Bcience, 

Many  important  problems  in  Physioloffy,  which  could 
imver  have  been  solved  in  any  other  way,  have  been  deter- 
mined by  experiments  on  the  living  bodies  of  inferior 
animals.  Attempts  have  been  made  on  the  score  of  hu- 
manity, in  England  and  America,  to  prevent  vivisections. 
In  the  City  of  New  York  a  society  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  animals  has  arraigned  Prof,  Dalton  before  ^le 
miblic  on  this  ground,  and  also  appealed  to  the  Legislature 
to  prohibit  the  practice.  A  French  journal  notices  the 
movement,  and  remarks  that  the  New  York  society  says 
nothing  about  the  many  thousand  cattle  which  arc  slaugh- 
tered every  year  in  Brazil  to  supply  the  New  York  market 
with  raw-hide  whips. 

Physicians  have  frequently  sought  to  abate  the  prejudice 
against  dissections  by  requesting  that  their  own  bodies 
should  be  dissected  or  examined  after  death.  Old  Dr. 
Monsey,  who  died  in  1T88,  at  the  age  of  95,  the  favorite 
physician  of  Chesterfield  and  Robert  Walpole,  went  so  far 
as  to  direct  that  his  body  be  dissected,  and  the  remains  of 
his  oarcass,  to  use  his  own  language,  "  be  buried  in  a  hole, 
or  crammed  into  a  box  with  holes,  and  thrown  into  the 
Thames."  His  body  was  actually  dissected,  according  to 
liin  instructions,  and  a  lecture  given  upon  it  to  the  students 
of  Guy's  Hospital.     I  have  known  many  instances  of  phy- 
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siclnns  requesting  post  mortem  examinations,  for  the 
purpose  ol'  determining  satisructorily  the  nnture  ol'  their 
disease.  One  case  of  a  very  difforent  character  fell  under 
my  observation.  A  physician  dying  of  an  obscure  organic 
affeetiou,  the  necropsic  investigation  of  which  would  have 
been  highly  instructive  and  nseful,  said  to  me  with  great 
empliasisj  when  he  folt  his  end  to  be  nigh — "Under  no 
circumstances  am  I  willing  tliat  my  body  shall  be  opened 
after  death,"  His  wish  wafl  compHd  with,  of  course  ;  but 
the  diploma  of  such  a  man  ought  to  be  cancelled. 

Civilization  demamls  that  the  lifeless  body  be  treated 
with  decent  respect ;  but  veneration  for  it  belongs  to  Pa- 
ganism. To  burn  it  and  preserve  the  ashes  was  once  the 
highest  honor.  In  modern  times  it  is  buried  in  the  earth. 
Tlie  Chinese  in  CalHornia  are  content  to  secure  the  bonea 
and  trans])ort  them  to  their  native  land.  These  things  are 
governed  by  usage.  Our  custom  is  to  clothe  the  body 
carefully,  and  deck  it  with  flowers,  to  lay  it  in  a  well- 
wrought  casket ;  and  then  it  passes  forever  from  view.  Its 
[lutrelaction  and  decay  wc  do  not  then  behold.  If  we  did, 
the  probability  is  that  we  should  begin  to  inquire  whether 
it  would  not  be  better  to  burn  it  and  preserve  the  ashes  in 
a  sacred  urn,  I  hoj>e  the  day  is  nut  far  distant  when  it 
will  l>e  considered  a  slight  and  a  dishonor  to  a  dead  body 
to  bury  it,  like  a  dog,  without  scientific  inspection.  Inert 
and  liTcless,  a  tenement  deserted,  a  form  without  the  soul 
which  so  lately  inspired  it,  it  is  nevertheless  a  miracle  of 
Divine  workmanship.  And  there  is  more  respect  shown 
to  its  Creator,  in  reading  trom  it  a  lesson  of  the  wisdom 
and  skill  of  the  Architect,  than  in  committing  it,  unim- 
proved, to  silence  and  to  dust. — Pacific  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journal. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

Trial  of  Tetravldoride  of  Carbon  as  an  Anaesthetic. 
— Dangerous  Effects. 

By  E.  AsDKBWs,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Principles  and  Pi-actico 
of  Surgery,  Chicago  Medical  College. 

Is  a  letter  written  r  few  months  ago,  to  the  Examiner, 
I  culled  attention  to  the  new  nnicsthetic  called  tetrachlor- 
ide of  carbon,  introduced  by  Dr.  PBoinEROE  Smith,  of 
Loudon.  Dr.  Smith  had  used  the  article  in  about  one 
hundred  cases  ;  and  was  disposed  to  believe  it  safer  than 
chloroform  and  lar  more  agreeable  than  ether.  On  my 
return  to  this  country,  I  brought  a  sample  of  it  with  me, 
from  the  same  establishment  which  supplies  it  to  Dr. 
Smith,  I  had  a  patient,  upon  whom  it  became  necessary 
to  perform  the  operation  of  resection  of  the  hip-joint,  and 
who  had  previously  suffered  so  much  nausea  aftor  t!ie  in- 
halation of  ether,  that  he  very  much  disliked  to  take  it  a 
second  time.  As  one  of  the  chief  advantages  of  the  te- 
trachloride of  carbon  is  its  freedom  from  nauseating  effects, 
I  deemed  it  best  to  use  it  in  this  case.  Having  no  such 
inhaler  as  is  used  by  Dr.  Sjiith,  I  employed  a  napkin, 
placed  in  a  pnper  cone,  and  held  a  short  distance  from  the 
face,  as  in  giving  chloroform.  My  friend  Dr.  Sherman, 
whose  experience  in  giving  ansesthi'tics  amounts  to  some 
thousands  of  cases,  took  charge  of  ihe  inhalation,  and 
proceeded  with  rather  more  caution  than  he  would  with 
cbtoroform.  Nothing  remarkable  occurred  at  first,  but 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  the  assistant,  whoso  duty 
it  was  to  watch  the  pulse,  observed  tliat  it  increuscd  sud- 
denly in  frequency,  so  that  in  a  short  time  he  was  unable  to 
count  it.  At  the  same  time,  the  patient,  who  was  not  yet 
unconscious,  complained  of  a  violent  pain,  as  of  cramp, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  heart,  and  after  a  moment  more,  the 
pulse  and  respiration  both  suddenly  ceased.     The  patient's 
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head  was  siiasmoJically  Jinnn  backwaid,  and  llie  counte- 
nance looked  pale  and  deathly,  and  the  papilaofthe  eyes 
dilatett  until  the  iiis  could  scarcely  be  seen.  Artificial  respi- 
ration was  at  once  commenced,  and  strong  aqua  ammo- 
nite was  rubbed  in  the  nostrils,  under  which  treatment 
the  patient  revived  again,  although  to  all  appearance 
almost  dead.  The  asiesthesin  was  then  comjilctcd  by 
eoncentriitcd  snlpburie  ether,  without  further  accident, 
and  the  carious  bone  excised  in  the  usnal  manner.  I  do 
not  think  that  there  remained  any  jirolonged  unfavorable 
effect  after  the  use  of  the  tetrachloride,  but  the  sudden  ad- 
vent of  such  urgent  and  dangerous  symptoms  made  a 
strongly  unfavorable  impression  on  my  mind,  for  the  pa- 
tient was  much  nearer  death  than  I  ever  saw  one  go  under 
ether.  I  certainly  shall  not  venture  on  the  use  of  the 
article  again,  unless  very  extensive  experience  by  others 
demonstrates  its  safety. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  tlio  patient  was  in  a  very  ex- 
hausted and  aneemic  condiiion  from  the  effects  of  disease, 
and  was  operated  on  as  a  I.:st,  desperate  resort,  having  no 
other  hope  of  lite.  He  rallied  from  the  operation  pretty 
well,  without  showing  any  signs  of  injury  from  the  te- 
trachloride, but  died,  Bubsecjucntly,  from  exhaustion. — 
Chicago  Medical  Examiner. 


ARTICLE  IX. 


Anaesthesia. — Neto  Hcsearches,   Statistical  and  Chemical, 
Confirming  ike  Duty  to  Use  Ether  instead  of  Chloroform. 

By  J.  E.  Petreqlin,  Ex-Surgt  on-in-chief  of  the   Hotel 
Dieu  at  Lyons,  &c.,  &c. 

(Traiiglnlcil  and  abridged  from  the  Frtncli  in  L'L'jiion  JUalu-aU,  for  tLe 

BwlOD  Jlcdical  and  Surgical  Joumii),  by  B.  E.  CoTTiNo,  51, D.  ol 

Itoxbury.) 

The  choice  between  ether  and  chloroform  for  aua'sthe- 
tical  purposes  must  rest  upon  experience.     In  the  history 
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of  the  two,  ether  has  made  notable  progress — both  in 
methods  of  administration  and  in  purification.  Complete 
anresthcsia  can  be  produced  by  it  with  certainty  and 
safety.  It  is  not  so  with  chloroform  !  No  method  of  ad- 
ministration has  removed  its  dangers,  and  no  purification 
of  the  agent  has  secured  safety.  In  fact,  it  has  not  made 
progress  in  either  respect,  and  still  continues  year  by  year 
to  furnish  its  numbers  of  victims. 

Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  etlier  is  equally  effective  in  all 
cases,  and  has  not  the  dangers  of  chloroform,  it  is,  in 
strict  logic,  an  imperative  duty  to  use  ether  instead  of 
chloroform  as  an  antesthetic. 

This  conclusion,  .ipparently  incontrovertible,  has  been 
attacked  by  a  distinguished  surgeon,  who  declares  that 
"pure  chloroform,  properly  administered,  never  kills." 
Now  this  is  a  mere  assertion,  which  cannot  stand  in  the 
face  of  known  facts.  And,  first,  when  among  tliose  who 
have  met  with  mishaps  we  find  names  prominent  in  science, 
for  example,  MM.  Hobertj  Manec,  Marjolin,  Richct,  Fano, 
Jarjavay,  »S:c,,  in  Paris  ;  MM.  Barrier  and  Bonnet,  to  say 
nothing  of  other  colleagues  in  Lyons  ;  M.  Languebeck,  in 
Germany;  MM.  Lawrence,  Gore,  Lane,  Bryant,  &c.,  in 
England ;  who  will  dare  to  say  that  these  men  did  not 
know  bow  to  administer  chloroform  ?  Are  not  these  names 
in  tliemselves  a  demonstration  that  there  is  no  foundation 
for  the  pretended  infallibility  of  the  rules  for  its  admin- 
istration? Then,  again,  secondly,  it  will  not  do  to  assert 
that  every  accident  presupposes  impm-ity,  without  telling 
ua  in  what  the  impurity  consists.  For,  on  the  contrary, 
where  accidents  have  happened,  time  and  again,  as  in  in- 
stances we  cite,*  the  chloroform  has  been  analyzed  by 
most  eminent  chemists  and  found  perfectly  pure. 


'In  order  to  condcnec  Ibis  pnper,  tbe  citations  in  tlic  original  are  omit- 
leil  la  tlic  translation,  and  tlie  con  elusion  b  only  given.  In  one  (liBosIroue 
case,  liowever,  chemical  aniilysis  demonstrated  the  purity  of  the  cbloro- 
romi,  wbicli  had  been  taken  from  a  flask  used  successfully  but  a  few  mo- 
menta before  by  a  young  girl. 
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Thus  then,  on  the  one  liund,  it  has  not  been  shown  that 
the  jircEence  ol'  extraneous  matters  in  tlie  chloroform  has 
been  tlie  cause  of  death  ;  while,  on  the  other,  is  has  been 
proved  that  its  iierlect  inirification  has  not  in  any  degree 
diminished  such  catastrophes. 

Thus  much  established,  nothing  will  better  complete 
the  parallel  between  ether  and  chloroform,  or  better  de- 
termine the  choice  which  ought  to  be  made  between  them, 
than  a  comparative  examination  of  the  impurities  they 
are  each  likely  to  contain,  and  their  liability  to  produce 
disaster. 

To  begin  with  ether  :  it  is  well  known  that  ether  is  the 
product  of  the  reaction  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  alcohol. 
Its  principal  impurities  arise  in  the  process  itself.  Thus 
ether  may  contain  water  ;  hydrated  alcohol,  heavy  oil  of 
wine,  empyreuniatic  oils,  sulphurous  acid,  and  at  times 
a  trace  of  sulphuric  acid,  &c.  The  oil  of  wine  may  de- 
compose, and  give  to  ether  an  acid  reaction,  which  has 
been  attributeil  to  sulphurous  acid.  Air  in  the  flasks  con- 
taining ether  may  also,  in  time,  cause  further  decomposi- 
tions, as  into  walcr  and  acetic  acid.  The  oil  of  wine, 
and,  above  all,  empyreuniatic  oils  and  sulphurous  acid, 
tnke  from  ether  its  penetrating  and  agreeable  odor,  and 
its  puuget  and  aromatic  taste.  Shaken  with  water,  ether 
makes  a  turbid  mixture  if  it  contains  oil  of  wine  or  pyro- 
genous  oils.  The  presence  of  acetic,  sulphurous,  and 
traces  of  sulphuric  acids  may  be  detected  by  their  redden- 
ing litmus  paper.  Sulphurous  acid  is  especially  recog- 
Bizable  by  its  action  on  the  salts  of  barytes. 
*  To  purify  ether,  let  it  be  washed  in  water  which  takes 
lip,  or,  better,  i[i  a  weak  solution  of  caustic  potash,  which 
saturates  all  the  acids  ;  then  distil  it  over  lime  from  a 
water-hath,  it  being  so  volatile  that  it  passes  over  first, 
at  96.5°  Falir.,  leaviug  behind  the  heavy  oil  of  wine, 
water,  hydrated  alcohol,  and  the  acids  converted  into 
salts  by  the  potash.  If  below  proper  standard  (63°  to 
65",  areom^re  de  Baume,)  it  m.iy  be  submitted  to  a  sec- 
ond diatiilation. 
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Thus,  as  any  one  may  boo,  there  is  nothing  very  dele- 
torions  here,  Thefie  imimrities  may  lemlcr  etherizntion 
Inliorioiis,  disiigreeable,  complicated  with  nausea  and  ner- 
vous excitation,  but  are  not  in  theuiBelves  essentially  dan- 
gerous. Besides,  all  these  impnritics  may  be  removed,  by 
washing,  and  subsciiuent  distillations  carried  to  the  re- 
f[iiir(.'d  rectification. 

To  continue  the  examination  comparatively  ;  it  is  well 
kiioivn  that  clilorofonn  is  the  result  of  the  reaction  of'clilo- 
riniited  lime  on  alcohol.  Its  principal  impurities  arise  in 
t)if  process  itself,  and  from  spontaneous  decomposition. 
It  may  contain  alcohol,  clilorous  water,  hypochlorouS  and 
chlorohydric  acids,  ether,  hydrocarbonatod  oils,  aldehyd, 
fixed  substances,  &c. 

To  obtain  chloroform  pure,  MM.  Peiouse  and  Fremy 
(Traile  de  Chimie,  t.  v.,  1865)  state  that  it  is  sufficient  lo 
wash  it  in  water,  and  distil  with  a  water-bath.  MM. 
Barreswill  and  A,  Girard  (IHct.  rfe  Chimie  Indnstr.,  t.  ii., 
ISO'2)  first  wash  the  chloroform  with  water  containing 
[■arhonate  of  soda,  to  remove  the  chlorine,  aldehyd,  alco- 
hol, and  to  saturate  acids.  On  being  allowed  to  rest,  the 
(.■lilorolorm  separates  and  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  liquid. 
Tliey  then  decant,  wash  anew  until  it  reaches  48°  (areoni- 
etre,)  and  then  carbonize  the  oils  and  organic  impurities 
with  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  also  removed  by  a  final  wash- 
ing; after  which  they  distil  the  chloroform  from  the  water- 
hath  over  a  nolution  of  carbonitte  of  soda,  to  saturate  any 
acids  that  may  have  previously  escaped  removal. 

The  importance  of  the  question  at  issue  determined  M. 
Petrcquin  to  institute  with  M.  Emile  Chevalier,  a  phar- 
maceutical chemist  at  Lyons,  a  series  of  experiments,  of 
which  he  gives  the  detailed  results  in  the  Union*  He 
cuiicludes;— 

Our  experiments  show  that  chloroform  of  commerce 
does  not  contain  alcohol,  ether,  chlorine,  hydrochloric  or 

*  Oniitled  in  the  iranalation  for  sake  of  brevity ;  bo,  also,  slatietics  of 
CDSualitlcB,  more  tlian  tivo' hundred,  aHerwarda  tnumcraled  by  lite  author. 
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liypoclilorouB  nciil.  It  has  a  littlu  formic  and  acetic  acids, 
and  perhnjjs  a  slight  trace  of  aldehyd.  Aa  to  tlie  com- 
pounds of  inethiilo,  tlie  great  dangers  of  which  have  been 
bruited  so  loudly,  we  repeat  here  that  as  M.  Letheby,  who 
called  attention  to  them,  himself  avows  that  there  are  no 
reagents  in  chemistry  capable  of  detecting  such  compounds, 
it  13  prndeut  to  wait  before  final  decision.  Besides,  a 
Jouhte  wnsbing  is  sufficient  to  remove  them,  if  present. 

In  conchision,  it  is  evident  that  the  danger  lies  in  chlo- 
raflirni  itself.  If  it  kills,  it  ia  not  because  it  is  impure; 
it  is  because  it  is  in  ife  nature  a  poison — a  fact  shown  un- 
questionably in  experiments  upon  animals,  aa  well  as  in 
human  pathology. 

In  the  actual  state  of  science,  then,  the  only  way  to 
nvoid  the  censnre  of  society,  to  secure  the  protection  of 
justice,  and,  abuve  all,  to  remain  at  peace  with  one's  own 
conscience,  is  to  (li.tcanl  forever  a  dangerous  agent,  which, 
every  time  that  it  i.s  used,  puts  at  hazard  the  fearful  ques- 
tion of  life  or  death.* 
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Food  for  Bahies. — From  an  interesting  article  on  "  Food  for 
Babies, "  published  in  the  Londoa  Medical  Times  and  Oazelle,  we 
make  the  following  extracts. — Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

Of  milk,  we  have  that  of  the  ass,  goat,  and  cow.  Asses'  milk 
is  by  general  consent  the  best  substitute  for  the  woman's  for 
most  delicate  childrea  ;  and,  dear  as  it  is,  it  ia  well  worth  the 
money.    The  goat's  is  a  rich  milk,  and  with  a  strong  curd,  and 


•Appropriale  to  our  aubject  are  llie  raeraorablo words  of  M.  Antcdce 
LbIout:— "Id  face  of  disasters  constantly  accumulating,  in  prcscQceofdes' 
olating  fotalitics  incrcasinf;  in  number  daj  by  daj,  is  it  allowable  te  remain 
indelible  in  positions,  herctolbre  reasonable  perbaps,  bulickich  eBenUtootad 
and numerout note  reqiiirts  us  toinodifyf  Wbal  is  a  position,  be  it  ever 
EO  le^Iimate,  compareil  witb  tlie  life  of  tlie  most  insignificant  of  men  f 
Aod  is  it  not  tlie  absolute  and  supreme  respect  for  liuman  life  wblch 
gives  grandeur  and  <lignity  to  our  art?" 
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only  adapted  for  robust  children.  The  milli  of  the  cow  is,  of 
courae,  the  staple.  And  whilst  for  general  purposes  it  ia  quite 
right  that  milk  should  be  brought  from  any  distant  part  of  the 
country,  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  few  cows  should  be  kept  in 
town  in  hot  weather,  that  their  milk  may  reacii  the  baby  part 
of  the  population  fresh,  unshaken,  and  just  as  yielded  by  the 
animal.  But  cow's  milk  is  too  rich  in  curd  for  the  human  baby, 
whose  muscular  movements  are  almost  confined  to  breathing, 
crying,  and  the  heart's  action,  So  it  must  be  thinned,  and  the 
simplest  way  is  the  common  one  of  adding  an  equal  part  of  water 
(the  water  being  gradually  diminished  as  the  child  grows  older) 
and  a  small  quantity  of  white  sugar.  It  ia  a  refinement  to  use 
the  sugar  of  milk,  instead  of  common  cane  sugar,  but  whether 
there  is  anything  gained  we  never  could  satisfy  ourselves. 

The  test  of  any  kind  of  baby's  food  ia  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  child  thrives — that  it  is  satisfied  after  its  meals,  not  subject 
to  fits  of  pain  in  the  stomach  and  flatulence,  nor  yet  to  fits  of 
colic  in  the  bowels — and  that  the  realdum,  which  is  generally 
produced  upon  a  napkin  for  inspection,  does  not  show  undigested 
food.  All  these  things  are  self-evident,  A  child  ought  regularly 
to  grow,  to  be  plijmp,  and  to  gain  in  weight  every  week,  and  if 
it  do  not,  something  is  wrong.  Secondly,  the  child  ought  to  be 
satisfied  and  go  to  sleep  after  its  food  ;  but  here  the  junior  prac- 
titioner ought  to  be  aware  of  one  physiological  fact — when  a 
child  is  in  pain  in  the  abdominal  organs,  it  often  displays  insa- 
tiable hunger,  has  a  tendency  to  suck  greedily,  and  this  though 
the  stomach  and  bowels  may  loaded  with  undigested  food.  Ig- 
norant njirses  kill  many  a  child  by  inattention  to  thia  point- 
The  child  cries  after  food ;  therefore  they  say  the  food  is  not 
good  enough,  "  the  milk  does  not  satisfy,"  &c.,  and  forthwith 
they  give  the  child  some  half-solid  pap,  and  dose  the  mother 
with  over-rich  food  and  alcohol.  A  purgative  dose  of  oil  is  the 
best  remedy  when  a  baby  is  unreasonably  hungry  after  food; 
castor  oil  is  generally  used,  but  any  oil  or  soft  fat  will  answer 
the  purpose.  The  old  custom  of  giving  a  bit  of  the  fat  of  a  pig 
is  founded  on  reason  and  esperience.  Lastly,  the  practical  fact 
remains  that  no  undigested  food  ought  to  be  found  in  a  baby's 
napkin.  Any  mother  may  be  taught  that  lumps  of  curd  and 
masses  of  undigested  starch  can  give  the  child  no  nourishment, 
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but  decompose  in  the  bowels,  and  cause  first  pain,  next  diarrbcea. 
A  healthy  baby's  napkin  should  not  be  offensive — of  course,  it 
has  B  faint  peculiar  odor,  but  certainly  it  does  not  stinb,  and 
it  do,  either  improper  food  has  been  given,   or  proper  food  has 
not  been  digested. 

In  other  cases,  in  order  to  diminish  the  proportion  of  curd,  it 
is  useful  to  give  cream  diluted  with  new  milk  and  water  ;  and, 
to  prevent  the  curd  of  cows'  milk  from  coalescing  into  hard 
lumps  in  tbe  stomach  aud  passing  undigested,  the  milk  may  not 
only  be  diluted  with  water,  but  with  effervescing  soda-water 
(this  is  called  artificial  assea'  milk)  or  ootasa-water  or  lime-water_ 
Sometimes  a  very  little  of  the  solution  of  magnesia  is  added. 

But  ibis  purpose  (t.  e.,  tbe  making  the  curd  softer  and  more 
digestible)  is  generally  effected  by  mixing  it  with  cereal  food  or 
the  starches.  Theoretically  speaking,  we  do  not  want  the  ni- 
trogenous elements  of  the  cereals,  because  the  cow's  milk  con- 
tains enough  of  them.  Hence,  arrowroot  or  sago  may  suffice,  if 
it  be  understood  that  the  child  is  to  live  upon  the  milk,  and  that 
these  starchy  elements  are  superadded  to  modify  the  milk  and 
not  to  be  substitutes  for  it.  Still,  general  esperience  is  in  favor 
of  some  cereal.  Barley-water  made  from  pearl  barley,  and 
mixed  with  an  eijual  part  of  milk,  is  an  admirable  food  for  most 
children.  EobinEOo'fl  patent  barley  deserves  praise.  Oatmeal 
gruel  and  milk  agtees  well  with  the  robust.  Brown  and  Poison's 
preparation  of  maize  and  the  maizena,  seem  favorite  preparations. 
On  the  whole,  however,  wheat  tcndo  to  displace  the  other  cereals. 
Theflour  of  wheat  is  often  baked  or  broiled,  and  when  so  cooked  is 
boiled  afreab  with  water  and  milk.  Or  it  is  made  into  biscuits, 
of  which  Robb's,  Lemann's,  the  Norwich  knobs,  "tops  and  bot- 
toms," and  rusks,  are  popular  samples  ;  or  into  a  farnaceoua  food 
— that  ia,  a  powder  composed  of  wheat  flour  or  biscuit,  with  or 
without  admixture  of  other  cereals,  and  already  acted  on  by 
heat,  so  as  to  require  little  or  no  cooking  (Hard's,  Neave's,  &c., 
Ac.) 

This  is  the  place  to  notice  "Liebig's  aoup,"  a  compound  of 
milk,  wheaten  flour,  and  malt,  with  a  small  quantity  of  bicar- 
bonate of  potass  The  object  of  the  malt  ia  to  convert  the  starch 
of  the  wheat  into  sugar,  and  so  to  save  the  stomach  the  trouble 
of  that  process :  whilst  the  cow's  milk  is  enriched  with  the  phos- 
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phates  of  the  wheat  and  the  added  alkali.  The  thanks  of  bocI- 
ety  at  large  are  due  to  Llebig,  not  only  for  the  care  aaA  patience 
with  which  he  has  worked  thie  idea  out,  and  the  liberality  with 
which  he  published  it,  but  likewise  for  the  impetus  which  it  has 
given  to  the  study  of  the  whole  subject  of  infant  food  in  connec- 
tion with  mortality. 

The  original  recipe  preecribes  }  ounce  of  wheaten  flonr,  ) 
ounce  of  ground  malt,  and  7}  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  potash, 
to  be  well  mixed  with  1  obnce  of  water ;  then  5  ounces  of  cowa' 
milk  are  added,  the  whole  is  heated  gently  till  it  thickens ;  then 
it  is  removed  from  the  fire,  stirred  till  the  starch  is  converted 
into  sugar,  as  indicated  by  the  liquid  becoming  thin,  again  boiled 
and  stirred  for  some  minutes,  and  lastly  strained.  For  use,  this 
requires  to  be  much  diluted  for  young  babies,  less  for  older 
ones.        ******         **         »* 

As  for  results.  We  believe  that  of  any  six  infants  one  would 
refuse  to  swallow  it;  one  would  take  it  without  benefit:  but 
but  that  the  remaining  two-thirds  would  take  it  greedily  and 
thrive  on  it.  We  have  known  it  put  a  stop  to  so  many  of  the 
miseries  arising  from  undigested  or  indigestible  food,  that  it  has, 
we  think,  already  earned  for  itself  a  permanent  place.  What 
form  of  it  will  ultimately  be  the  favorite  is  another  question. 

The  objections  to  Liehig'a  food  in  its  common  form  are,  first_ 
the  time,  trouble  and  nicety^it  cannot  be  prepared  in  less  than 
twenty  minutes,  and  cot  every  nursemaid  or  mother  has  the 
intelligence  sufficient.  Secondly,  there  ia  the  considerable 
amount  of  indigestible  husk,  often  very  difficult  to  separate  by 
straining,  and  consisting  of  spicula  that  look  very  formidable  to 
any  tender  mucous  membrane,  Thirdly,  as  a  theoretical  objec- 
tion, we  mention  its  too  saccharine  nature  and  the  absence  of  fat. 

The  first  objection  has  been  met  by  Savory  and  Moore,  who 
have  put  together  and  prepared  the  ingredients  in  such  a  way 
that  they  only  need  the  addition  of  watsr  and  milk,  and  no 
straining  nor  boiling.  Mr.  Mellin's  preparation,  if  it  can  begot, 
of  course  avoids  all  trouble  of  cooking ;  and  we  may  say  that 
the  malt  he  uses  is  most  scrupuously  cleansed  from  huak.  There 
is  also  to  be  procured  at  Mr,  Van  Abbott's  a  preparation  called 
"  Liebig's  Food  for  Infanta  concentrated,"  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Ed.  Losflund,  chemist,  of  Stuttgart ;  it  is  a  thick  syrup,  contain- 
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iag a  concentrated  solution  of  the  wheat  and  malt  elements.  It 
has,  when  mixed  with  milk  in  duo  proportion,  a  eweet,  some- 
what empyreumatic,  bitter  taste,  and  thia  is  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  food,  however  prepared ;  but  there  is  a  distinct  acid 
tracely  reaclioD  in  Mr.  Lceflund'e  syrup.  Mr.  Mellin  has  made 
an  extract  in  the  form  of  granular  powder,  soluble  in  cold  water, 
very  palatable,  free  from  acidity,  and  muA  more  portable  than 
Lcefiund'a  eyrap.  Lastly,  we  must  notide  the  very  ingenioue 
malt  biscuits  made  by  Spiking,  of  Dover  Street ;  these  contain 
the  malt  and  wheaten  flour  in  the  form  of  a  biscuit ;  of  course 
they  are  portable,  and  keep  any  time,  and  require  no  more  cook- 
ing than  Robb's  or  any  other  nursery  biscuit.  *  *  * 
We  have  now,  we  trust,  set  forth  a  pretty  general  view  of  in- 
fant's food,  and  shall  add  but  three  or  four  practical  hinta: — 1. 
The  advantage  of  adding  cream  from  time  to  time,  especially  if 
the  baby  is  constipated.  Want  of  fat  is  the  cardinal  defect  in 
Liebig's  soup.  2.  The  expediency  of  adding  a  small  quantity 
of  some  aromatic  water  to  all  infants'  food,  such  as  dill,  anise, 
&c.  There  is  a  very  popular  food  in  some  countries,  consisting  of 
equal  parts  of  barley-water  and  milk,  with  one  teaspoonful  of 
good  brandy  lo  the  pint.  Bad  for  the  babies'  livers,  some  would 
say ;  but  no  harm  is  fouud  in  practice.  3.  The  expediency  of 
giving  delicate  children  small  quantities  of  pure  gravy  or  beef- 
tea,  sweetened  or  a  few  grains  of  raw  meat  ground  to  a  puip.  If 
these  agree,  a  child  is  almost  safe.  4,  Noone  kind  of  food  can  agree 
with  all  children.  It  has  provoked  us  to  see  children  dying  on 
a  diet  which  did  not  suit  them,  without  an  effort  to  shilt  and 
combine  various  elements  till  the  right  thing  could  be  found. 
5.  The  importance  of  teaching  the  poor  that  food  for  babies 
should  be  thin,  and  that  a  thin  food  may  be  more  nutritious  than 


Preveniwn  of  Sickness  frcrm  Chhro/orm. — A  writer  in  the 
British  Medical  Journal,  says  : 

"  Vomiting  is  so  frequent  and  so  troublesome  a  concomitant  of 
the  administration  of  chloroform  both  during  and  after  the  inha- 
lation of  the  anffistbetio,  that  I  am  plea-^ed  to  lay  before  your 
readers  the  general  result  of  a  very  simple,  and  as  I  believe,  a 
very  effective  mode  of  prevention.     I  have   already,  in  some 
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eighteen  or  twenty  eye  operations,  adopted  the  plan  of  giving 
the  patient  a  drink  of  a  few  drops  of  chloroform  in  water  before 
commencing  the  inhalation,  and  so  far  the  result  has  been  most 
satisfactory  ;  not  more  than  one,  or  at  most  two,  cases  of  slight 
nausea  liaviixg  occurred  where  the  chloroform  drink  had  been 
previously  administered.  The  remedy  has,  of  course,  to  be 
more  extensively  tested  before  it  can  be  relied  upon  ;  but  I 
should  be  glad  if  some  of  your  correspondents  would  record  the 
result  of  their  experience  in  its  use." 


JTcarl's  action  after  Death. — M.  Marcelin  Duval,  director  of 
the  Brest  Naval  Medical  School,  has  published  a  paper  on  the 
Pbysiology  of  the  Circulatory  Functions,  in  which  he  records  the 
results  of  experiments  made  upon  guillotined  criminals.  From 
a  translation  of  an  extract  from  this  report,  we  gather  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  facts. 

Five  or  six  minutes  after  decapitation  the  carotids  continued 
to  pulsate,  thrusting  themselves  beyond  the  level  of  the  section 
of  the  neck,  and  then  retracting,  and  emitting  at  each  pulse  a 
little  frothy  blood.  Seven  minutes  after  death,  the  chest  was 
rapidly  opened,  and  the  heart  was  beating  at  the  rate  of  forty- 
eight  to  the  minute.  The  left  auricle  rested  on  the  aorta,  em- 
bracing it.  After  a  short  rest,  this  appendix  rises  suddenly, 
leaving  the  aorta,  swelling,  elongating  and  throwing  the  fringes 
on  its  edge  into  denticulated  folds,  and  then  falling  back  again 
upon  the  great  artery.  In  one  subject  the  heart  continued  to 
beat  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  its  pulsations  being  uninterrupted 
by  the  removal  of  the  stomach,  the  intestines,  the  diaphragm 
and  the  lungs.  The  ventricles  contracted  simultaneously,  short- 
ening all  their  diameters  and  gathering  their  surfaces  into  folds 
and  wrinkles,  the  contractions  commencing  at  the  base  and  run- 
ning down  to  the  apex  of  the  organ. 


Splanchnoscopy. — All  the  dark  recesses  of  the  human  body 
have  been  pried  into.  Specula  for  the  nterus,  for  the  anus, 
for  the  ear  are  antiquated  affairs.  We  peer  into  the  lar- 
ynx now,  and  the  endoscope  reveals  to  us  the  inside  of  the  blad- 
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der.  We  are  literally  being  turned  iDside  out  by  modern  con- 
triTftncee.  lbs  latest  invention  is  that  of  an  ingenious 
Frenchiniui  who  having,  in  hie  childhood,  seen  his  venerable 
grandam  peer  through  an  egg  against  the  light  to  test  its  ireab- 
neis,  has  conceived  the  bright  idea  of  treating  men  and  women 
alter  the  same  fashion.  He  makes  his  luckless  patients  swallow 
glass  tubes  which  contain  platinum-wires  arranged  to  produce 
the  electric  light.  He  then  connects  them  with  a  powerful  gal* 
vanic  battery,  and  a  brilliant  illumination  of  the  stomach  is  the 
result.  He  expects  in  this  way  to  render  the  abdominal  parie* 
tea  sufficiently  translucent  to  detect  tumours,  indurations  and 
ulcerations.  If  we  could  only  print  the  significant  national 
ahnig,  we  should  say  in  his  own  language,  "pent  etre." 


A  New  Micrmiieiei: — Dr.  Van  Gieson  publishes  in  the  Medi- 
cal  and  Surgical  Meporter,  a  plan  of  a  new  micrometer,  which 
promises  to  be  cheap,  accurate  and  effective.  It  is  simply  an 
application  of  micro-photography.  An  object  is  prepared  con- 
sisting of  crossed  lines  at  equal  distances  and  then  photographed 
on  glass.  A  very  simple  calculation  gives  the  absolute  size  of 
the  minut«  squares.  To  preserve  these  lines  permanently,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  heat  the  glass  just  to  the  point  of  fusion,  when 
they  become  incorporated  with  the  substance  of  the  glass.  Of 
course  if  too  great  heat  be  used  they  will  be  warped  out  of 
shape,  if  too  little,  they  will  not  be  fused  into  the  glass.  The 
present  high  price  of  micrometer  slides  produced  by  machine* 
ruling,  will,  we  suppose,  render  the  profession  eager  to  try  the 
very  simple  and  inexpensive  process  thus  suggested,  The  value 
of  microscopic  observations,  as  all  know,  is  greatly  increased  by 
the  measurements  which  the  micrometer  enables  the  observer  to 
make. 

Testing  Olycerine. — The  effect  of  glycerine  on  tender  and  bro- 
k«ii  skin  should  be  mild,  but  physicians  often  hear  complaints  of 
ila  burning  and  inflammatory  action,  even  when  it  has  been 
laigely  diluted  with  water.  The  effect  of  such  glycerine  is  now 
known  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  a  certain  amount  of  oxal- 
ates and  formates,  also  ti-aces  of  ammonia.  Litmus  paper  will 
remain  unchanged  in  such  impure  glycerine ;  but  when  the  lat- 
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ter  is  mixed,  in  a.  test-tube,  with  its  equal  bulk  of  sulphuric 
acid,  a  Htrong  effervesceQce  will  take  place.  It  has  also  been 
ascertained,  that  such  glycerine  was  not  obtained  by  the  process 
of  distillation,  but  was  only  pBiiially  purified  by  chemical  ac- 
tion.— Med.  and  Surf;.  Reporter 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 


Cheiitieal  E»aay$  ia,  Btferenee  to  DenbU  Surgery.— By  Prof.  George  Walt, 
M.D.,  D.D.S.,  of  the  OUo  Dental  College.  PuhliBlied  by  8.  8.  WUtC- 
Vfe  are  glad  to  bavo  tliesc  intercBting  Begitier  Papers  in  the  form  of  a. 
Iiandsome  little  volume  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  pages,  and  recommend 
tliu  work  to  all  our  readets.  A  pcrussl  of  it  will  convince  every  one 
i.list  U  is  a  valuable  addition  to  tlie  literature  of  our  profession,  and  wc 
oaaonlyrcgret  that  Prof.  Watt  has  not  seen  fit  to  treat  at  greater  length, 
some  of  tiie  aubJcclB  upon  which  these  iutereHtiug  essays  have  bccii 
written. 

The  neat  api)earai)cc  of  the  work  does  credit  lo  tlic  publisher. 


The  Teeth :  Their  UaUih,  Ditam  and  Treatment.— By  J.  P.  U,  Brown, 

Di'ntiBt,  Augusta,  Georgia.  Tlic  author  announces  in  the  preface  that 
I  liis  little  worlc  Itas  Iwen  written  to  instruct  the  people,  and  that  he  has 
<livc8tcd  his  description,  as  far  as  possible  of  tcclinicol  language.  That 
be  has  succeeded  in  his  efforts  to  present  the  subjects  treated  of  in  an 
Intelligible  manner,  is  apparent  on  a  perusal  of  the  work,  which,  though 
siuall,  contains  mucii  useful  information. 


TraiUHKtuiiis  of  t/ie  Aiiiei-icaii.  Dental  .^Mwialiijji— Tliis  is  a  Aill  ai 
of  tlic  proceedings  of  this  Association  at  the  meeting  held  in  Cincinnati, 
.July  30th  to  August  3d  inclusive,  16G7,  in  a  voliune  of  one  hundred  and 
tliirty-tliree  pages,  which  contains  mncli  useful  infomiatioii. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Thd  Anurican  Aaadany  of  Dental  SekiKt. — A  number  of  prominent 
dental  practitioners  in  Boston  liave  estaUishcd  an  institution,  to  whicU 
they  hare  given  the  above  title. 
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Their  object  U  act  fortli  in  the  foUowing  preamble  of  the  CoDstitutloa 
and  By-Laws,  a  copy  of  which  we  have  received  ftom  the  Correspondiiig 
Secretary. 

"In  view  of  the  great  importance  of  ihe  art  of  DenUstry  to  the  human 
nee,  and  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  theoretic^  and  pracUcal 
linowledge  of  the  same,  aa  well  as  for  elevating  the  Btandard  of  tlie 
science,  and  the  requiremcnt«  of  pmctitionera  of  the  profegaion,  we,  the 
nnderBigned,  do  hereby  agree  to  establish  an  institution  for  cultivaUng 
and  adrancing  a  knowledge  of  Dentistry  among  its  members."  The  of- 
ficers for  the  coming  year  are;  President,  E.  T.  WilBOn,  SLD.j  Vice 
President,  D.  H.  Parker,  M,D. ;  Becording  and  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, E.  N.  Harris,  D.D.8. ;  Treasurer,  J.  L.  Williams,  M.D ;  Librarian, 
John  Clough,  M.D.;  Board  of  Cenaore,  E.  G,  Tucker,  M.D.,  D.  M.  Par- 
ker, H.D.,  J.  L.  Williams,  H.D.  From  the  high  professional  character 
of  the  officers  of  this  new  institution,  we  are  confident  that  it  will  exert 
great  influence  in  accomplishing  of  the  object  for  which  it  has  been 
ittsti  luted. 


A  Mote  ill  the  Righi  JDi'nKfKin,— Wehavo  before  us  the  announcement 
of  a  course  of  spechil  medical  instruction,  by  Dr.  H.  R.  Storer  and 
other  physicians  of  Boston.  We  find  the  subjects  treated  of  to  consist 
ofPnblic  Hygeine  and  Ucdical  Jurisprudence,  Diseases  of  Women, 
Opentive  Opbtlialmology,  Diseases  of  the  Bkin,  Veterinary  Surgery  and 
Medicine,  Diseases  of  the  Teeth,  Surgical  Dcfonnities,  Diseases  of  the 
Throat,  Diseases  of  Inlknts  and  Children,  Toxicology,  Venereal  Diseases 
iind  Practical  Pharmacy.  This  is  a  goodly  array  of  specialities.  While 
we  might  desire  to  see  some  omitted,  and  others  inserted  in  the  catalo- 
!^e,  It  is  nevertheless  evident  that  the  student  can  derive  great  benefit 
from  the  course,  if  it  be  faitlifully  followed.  Of  course,  no  one  stndent  is 
likely  lo  take  all  the  tickets.  The  very  minuteness  of  the  detail  would 
prevent  that. 

So  rapid  Imsbecn  the  advance  of  science  of  late  years,  that  no  one  con 
hope  to  cultivate  with  success  the  whole  wide  field  which  ties  before  him. 
He  must  be  content  with  the  general  results  of  even  one  study,  and  con- 
line  himself  to  some  special  department  of  it,  if  he  would  bo  thorougli, 
and  especially  if  he  would  rise  to  eminence.  In  nothing  is  this  concen- 
Iration  more  necessary  than  in  medicine  and  aurgery.  So  close  and 
minute  has  been  the  study  of  the  numerous  acute  observers  whose  atten- 
tion has  been  drawn  to  the  healing  art,  that  almost  every  organ  has  n 
litenitnre  of  its  own,  which  requires  no  little  time  and  attention  to  mas- 
ter. This  conviction  is  forcing  itself  on  both  the  profession  and  the 
public.  The  consequence  is  tliat  specialists  arc  t)econiing  dally  more  and 
more  numerous,  as  well  as  more  necessary. 

We  therefore  gladly  chronicle  the  movement  already  inaugorated  in 
Boston,  and  trust  it  maybe  followed  by  others  all  over  the  country. 
Why  cannot  such  a  school  be  organized  in  Baltimore  T  We  have  between 
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ibree  and  four  hundred  medical  and  denul  students  bere,  a  respectable 
niitnber  of  wliom  would  doubtlesB  be  glad  to  pursue  special  studies. 


Vuleattiud  B«bber  for  Caj^g  Eipo»rd  A'eria.—lir.  J.  fi.  Wallter  of 
New  Orleans,  in  an  article  publlslied  in  the  November  No.  of  the  Dentai 
Jlsffiiter;  recommends  vulcanized  rubber  caps  nrcr  exposed  nerves,  and 
ilescribes  his  method  of  applying  them  in  the  following  case : 

"  Having  about  two  years  since  an  unusually  difScult  case,  In  which 
the  patient  (a  lady)  was  very  desirous  of  having  a  pulp  saved,  and  being 
satisfied  that  nothing  which  hod  been  been  tried,  would  prove  equal  to 
Hie  occasion,  it  occurred  tome  that  rie^TUMdruMer,  ought  to  angnettbe 
L'onditlons,  better  than  anylhiog  tliat  hud  been  used. 

The  tooth  was  the  right  superior  central  incisor,  cavity  very  lante,  in 
the  labial  suiface,  exposure  large,  but  pulp  healthy,  and  the  patient  dit- 
to, tempetameut  nervous  aonguhie.  I  took  a  piece  of  rubber  plate,  with 
one  ride  finely  polished,  and  alter  filing  it  to  the  proper  tbickueas,  cut 
out  the  cap  in  form  to  nuit  the  cavity,  then,  with  a  fine  file,  dressed  the 
edges  thin,  leavmg  it  thick  enough  iu  the  central  portions,  to  BUSttin 
the  filling.  Having  the  cavity  well  prepared;  I  placed  tlie  cap  over  th« 
Imposed  pulp,  and  filled  with  gold. 

Notwithstanding  the  size  of  the  cavity,  and  its  peculiarly  exposed  po- 
Tilion  to  all  thermal  changes,  the  rubber  being  a  non-conductor,  and  ibe 
thin  and  pliant  edges  giving  it  a  thorough  adaptation,  proved  bo  good  a 
jirotection,  tlutt  the  patient  tiaa  uever  felt  any  inconvenience,  even  in 
drinking  Ice  water.  Thusencouroged.  I  have  tried  it  in,  pcrliaps,fifty  cases 
since,  being  careful  that  the  pulp  shall  be  always  healthy,  and  although  T 
have  used  it  in  each  cose,  with  the  underHtaiidmg  that  It  was  an  experi- 
ment, the  patient  promising  to  Inform  me  of  any  want  of  success,  I  have 
not  heard  of  a  single  failure. 

As  my  experience  in  this  method  of  saving  pulpa  has  been  so  cxceed- 
iugly  satisfiictory,  I  ofier  the  idea  to  the  profession,  hoping  tiiat  by  so  doing 
1  may  enable  others  to  taut  mare  Uetft  aSie,  and  induce  them  to  abandon 
the  too  common  practice  of  murdering  every  dental  pulp  that  has  tt 
slight  exposure." 

A  MMake. — We  quote  the  following  from  tlie  Plula.  Dental  Quarterly : 
— "  R.  D,  C.,  OT  Stockton,  California. — Your  tickets  for  a  course  of 
instruction  at  our  Philadelphia  Dental  Schools,  will  cost  you  about  tl3S. 
Yon  can  get  board  for  iVom  $6  to  98  per  week.  In  Baltimore  it  is  more 
costly.    We  decline  to  direct  you  to  any  particular  college." 

The  tickets  for  a  course  of  Instruction  in  tlie  Baltimore  Dental  College 
will  cost  (125,  including  anutomicfll  dissections.  Board  cnn  \k  had  in 
Baltimore  at  <4.50  to  (7  per  week. 
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BALTIMORE 
COLLEGE  OF  DENTAL   SURGERY. 

TWENTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  SESSION. 

1867-68. 


FACULTT. 

THOMAS  E.  BOND,  A.  H.,  U.  D.,  Prof,  of  PMbolc^y  and  Therapenlics. 

PHILIP  H.  AUSTEN,  A.  M.,  U.  0.,  D.  D,  S.,  Piof,  of  Denial  Science  and  HechanUni 

FERDINAND  J.  8.  GOROAS,  A,  U.,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  8  ,  Prof  of  Dental  Surgerr. 

A.  SNOWDEN  FIGGUT,  A.  M.  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  ChemutrT  and  MeUllurgv. 

RUSSELL  MURDOCH.  A.  M.  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Analomj. 

HENRY  REGINALD  NOEL,  Prof,  of  Phjaiolofry. 

HUGH  HcUlKNiS  GRANT,  D.  D.  S.,  Demonstralor  of  Operative  Deotigtrr. 

THOMAS  SOLLERS  WATERS,  D.  D.  9.,  Demonalrator  of  Mechuical  DenlUtrr. 

CLAUDE  BAXLY,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomj. 

The   TTMiTT-EioHTH  Annual  Seseion  will  commeuce  on  Ibe  FimiHTB  of  Octobe 
1B6T.  and  cIok  on  the  Fitteenth  of  Uarcb,  I86B. 

Lecture  and  Demonstraiion  Fees    -    -    $IIG 
n  Fee  (paid  onl/ once)    -  G 


Diplon 


I  Fee 


For  ioformaiion  addrcai—         F.  J.  8.  GORQAS,  M.  D.,  Dun  or  Tfli  Ficdltt, 

jye.  43  BanntT  Slrttt,  BaiUnort,  M4. 


T.  G.  ARMSTRON&  &  SON, 

8UCCESSOSS  TO 

OETJM,    AEMSTEONQ    &    JUSTI, 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 

impRovxni  STAR  sECTionr's, 


IMPROVED  CURVATURE  GUM  TEETH, 

AND  EVERY  VAKIETY  OF 

GUM  AND  PLAIN  TEETH. 

520  Aroh  Street Philadelphia. 

1105  Main  Street Richmond,  Va 


CARD  TO  THE  PROFESSION. 

In  ISSS,  T.  O.  ArmitroDg  hsTing  been  engaged  for  twentj  jcare  id  ilie  prac- 
tice of  Dentistry  &ad  tbe  nuinuraclure  of  Porcelsia  Teeth,  and  baring,  during 
thftt  time  acquired  a  thoroagh  appreciation  oF  the  pecDliar  waiitg  of  the  prores- 
sion  at  the  sulicitation  of  a  namber  of  prominent  geolJemen  of  the  profession  in 
Ibis  citj  and  elsewhere,  opened  a  Dental  Depot  at  oar  present  plate  of  bnal- 
11(88,  and  romnunccd  the  manuraelure  of  the  "JmproTed  Curvature  Gum  Teeth," 
Iben  for  the  Grsi  time  otfered  to  Ibe  profession,  and  which  baa  aiace  superseded  all 
other  Stjle9.  SubKquenll;  Mr.  Charles  L.  Oram  vai  admitted  into  Ibe  business, 
andfora  number  of  jenra  the  "Anoetroag  Tooth"  continued  in  tbe  van  in  the 
maich  of  improTement  in  ArtiRcial  Ti«tb,'and  tbe  firm  of  Orum.  ft  Armstrong 
enjojed  an  enriabie  reputation  for  auperiority  in  beau^,  strength  of  teitur«  Sind 
element  adaptation  to  the  moutb.  In  1S63,  Hr.  B.  D.  Just!  became  a  partner, 
and  the  Rrm  was  known  for  three  jeara  as  Oram,  ArmBlrong  k  Juati ;  at  the 
end  of  whleb  time  Measra.  Orum  &  Justi  haring  withdrawn  from  the  firm,  the 
basinets  again  dcTolved  upon  T.  Q.  Armitronp;,  who  during  all  these  years  and 
changes  bos  devoted  bis  heat  energies  to  the  interests  of  the  profession,  and  hm 
eajneslly  endeavored  to  make  his  teeth  in  everj  essential  point  "tzceltior"  with 
what  degree  of  enccess  the  profession  in  this  country  and  Europe  are  acquainted. 

At  the  commencement  of  Ihe  present  year,  bis  son,  Mr.  T,  M.  Armstrong,  be- 
came associated  with  bim  in  the  business,  and  the  Grm  is  no v  styled  "T.  0. 
Aemstroho  4  Son,"  and  by  a  steady  pursuance  of  the  original  business  plan  of 
offering  to  the  Dental  Profession  oniy  such  teeth  as  are  perfect,  so  far  as  a  delete 
mination  to  lufp  ahead,  aided  by  a  knowledge  of  the  business  gained  in  many 
years'  experience,  can  make  them.  We  confidently  expect  to  ointinue  in  the 
faTor  and  support  of  our  patrons. 

We  have  lately  made  very  extensive  addition!  to  onr  slock  of  dental  goods,  and 
will  be  at  pains  to  secure  all  tbe  newest  and  best  approved ,  inventions  as  tbey 
prGKDt  themselTcs,  thereby  makisg  our  establishment  to  a  mach  greater  extent 
than  eTer  before 

A  DEXTAL  DEPOT 

d  a  complete  avortment  of  all  articles  needed 

T.  G.  AEMSIRONG  4  BON. 
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GOLD  FOILS,  &c.,  for  Filling. 

T.  O.  AmBlrong  ft  Son's  fine  Gold  Foil per  o£.  $44  00 

David  MorgaB'f -'        44  00 

CharlfsAbboj  k  Son's "        4S  00 

Watta' Crjgtal  or  Sponge  Gold No.  2,  ptiot.  BO  00 

Tin  Foil,  superior per  book       50 

Tin  Foil _...  "  38 


AMALGAMS. 


T.  O.  AnostrDDf  &  S 

Towneeod's 

L«w[«nceB' 


I.  $2  00 
a  00 

3  00 


Artificial  Dentine... 

"  "      per  single  cake,  1  00 

4Jlold  and  SUver  Plate,  Solder,  Wire  and  Springa,  PhiHna 
Gold  for  Claapa,  French  JPtatina  Plate  and  Wire. 

Platina  Scr»pB,  made  into  Plate peroz.  SI  00 

DENTAL    F0RNITURE, 

Comprising  Cbairg,  Footetoole,  Spittoons,  Instrument  Standi,  Ez- 
teusion  Brackets,  Cabinet  Coses,  etc. 

Archer's  Chain...» &oii)$40  00  to  $135  00 

"        FooUlooll "      II  00  "      25  00 

"        Eitension  BruJiets "      12  00  "      17  00 

InBtrument  SUiads "       6  00  "      16  00 

Spiltoooa "      8  00  "     20  00 

Cabinet  Cases "     40  00  "      65  00 

Also,  Butler's,  Salmon's  and  other  Chairs,  Spittoons,  &c.,  new  and 
eecond-haDd. 

DENTAL  LATHES. 

United  States  Lathe  complete f22  00 

Cberelier's  Standard 18  00 

Amatenr's  Lathe  Tor  Polisbing,  Tnrnine  and  DrilllnK,  rery  complete 35  00 

Lodge's  Lathe,  stroagiron  frame  witb  snears,  moTable  bead   chucks,  Ac...  60  00 

Empire  Lathe,  a  splendid  article _ 40  Oo 

Hand  and  Foot  Latbe B  50 

Hand  Fly  Wheel,  (new) 6  60 

Band  Latbe,  two  spindles „ S  SO 

"      "        one      "        4  50 

"     "       tro     "       enclosed  wheel 6  00 

"     "       two     "  "  "  _ 4  00 

«     "       skeleton 3  50 

DENTAL    INSTRUMENTS. 

A  rer;  large  assortment  of  Dental  Instrument*  of  the  standard  makes,  inclad- 
ing  Cbevaliers',  Kern,  Oemrig  and  othen,  comprising  Forceps  of  nearly  one  ban- 
dred  different  pallerna,  Stump  Elevators,  Screws,  Hooks  and  Ponches,  ebony  and 
JTor;  handles.  Lancets,  Plugging  Instruments,  Scalers,  Eicaratora,  Burn,  Drills, 

■""  ***'  T.  G.  ARMSTRONG  &  SON. 

Philadelphia,  and  II05  Main  St.,  Richmond,  Ya. 


ASATOmCAL  PSEPABATIOXS. 

FIrat  ind  lerood  dentilion,  up.  ftnd  tower  maiills,  (mouDted,)  irilb  vase. ..$15  00 
Upper  Bad  lover  maiUlo,  carved,  eihibiling  arlerj    aod  vein  on  ooe 

side,  and  nerre  and  artery  on  Iho  olher,  (monnWd,)  with  »a« 30  00 

ComparisoD   of   the  angle  of  tbe  lower  jaw  Id  Ihe  Infant  and  aduU, 

(mounted,)  witb  vase 9  GO 

Comparison  ol  the  arch  of  tbe  upper  jaw  in  the  infant  and  Ihe  adnll, 

(mounted,  Iwithoa I  vase 9  C>0 

SKULLS,  No.  1 , 12  BO 

"  Ko.  3 9  00 

"  Ko.  3 7  50 

Anatomteat  lUuttration  of  the  Fifth  Serve, 
DRAWING  LIFE  SIZE  AND  WELL  COLORED. 

PUto  21  I  27  inchM $3  00 

CENTAL    CASES. 

No  1. 

5  Drawers,  1  TrejB,  Pearl  or  Cameo-faandlee  Gold  Ferrnled  Initrament^  lland 

Uirrot,  Uouth  Glouee,  Foil  Sbean  and  Gum  LancC,  all  pearl  handle*  and  gold 

moanled  ;  extra  qualllj  Octagon  Joints  Forcepe,  and  all  the  other  inslrumente,  in 

Terj  superior  stf  let  and  Gniab.     Complete $2S0  00 

As  above,  but  plainer  Jnatrnments ^2&0  00 

No  a.. 

Fine  Rosewood  Ca*e,  with  drawer  for  Forceps,  and  traj  divided  into  compart- 
mtau  for  Foil  Fiies,  Tretb,  Ac.    Same  Bijlw  of  Instruments  described  above, 

$200  00 

No.  8. 

Fine  Rosewood  Case,  Inslrumenls  as  above f  175  00 

No.    4. 
Rosewood  Case,  Inslrumentsivorf  handle*  and  silver  fermled,  pearl  works,  silver 

mounted $140  00 

No.    5. 
Brass  Bound  Uabogaaj'  Case,  Quied   handled  instruments,  pearl  work,  silver 

mounted $100  00 

No.     6. 
Bmm  Botiad  Case,  Inted  handle  instruments,  pearl  work,  uIkt  mounted, 

*  $B5  00 

No.    V. 
Bnus  bound  Hahdganj  Case,  with  two  trajs.    Complete  with  Instruments, 

$70  00 

No.  8. 

Same  as  No.  7 $60  00 

No.  9. 

Btus  bound  Haboganj  Case,  one  traj $50  00 

No.  lO. 

Neat  Mahogany  Case,  contains — 
6  bone  handle  Sealers,  no  ferules. 
11  steel       "    Pluggets. 
1  Gum  Lancet. 
1  Houth  Glass. 

1  Socket  Handle. 

2  doz.  Drills  and  Eicavaton  to  Bt  Socket. 
1  pair  upper  mobu  Forceps. 

1     "    straight. 

]  Eleratore $40  OO 

T.  G.  ARMSTRONG  &  SON. 
No.  520  Arch  St.,  Fhiladelphia,  and  1105  Main  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


DtwrAL  SYRINGES. 

Gold »15  00 

Gilt 6  00 

ailTer 5  00 

"    PKted 3  60 

Guttapercha TScla.  to  1  00 

While  HeUI  Silrer  Point 75 

GIUBB 25 

Salmond's  Improved  Automatic  Mallet. 

PBICE  BEDVCED. 

The  smallest,  bmtMt  and  mostpeifectsubstitalefor  the  mullet  ia  use,  combioinp 
the  ndraalages  or  baod  pressure  and  coDcuBaioo,  and  obTiaUng  the  necessitj  of 

PRICES. 

French  goat  skin  case  Mallet^Back  and  30  Poioti $26  00 

"  "  "  "  21     " 23  00 

"  "  "  "  6    "       12  00 

Mallet  in  paper  boi ]0  OO 

"  triple  gilt U  00 

Points  perdoteu .! 3  50 

I'uiuls  of  any  desirable  sbape  furnUhed  to  order. 

FOOTE'S  AUTOMATIC  MALLET. 

Mallet,  1  point $10  00 

Rack  and  Case 4  50 

Twenty  Pointi -.. 6  50 

Case  Complete,  twenty  pointa 20  00 

Mallei,  Triple  Gilt. 14  00 

Poinia  peidoieo 3  SO 

PLUGGING   MALLBTS. 

Lnrge  nipplj  of  the«e  inatrnmenta,  rafjing  in  pricerrom 3B  cts.  to  %\  25 

FILES. 

MURPHY'S,  EARNEST'S  AND  OTHERS' 
STUBBS'  AND  FROIDS',  imported. 
Plate  and  rnbber  files. 

ROLLING  CASES  FOR  INSTRUMENTS. 

Willi  Tt^m  5  spaces  to  10  spaces $1  25  to  3  00 

PEARL  GOODS. 

INSTRUMENTS   AND    MIRRORS, 

A  Splendid  Variety. 

SAND   MIRRORS. 

Uahogiaj,  French  Pkle  Glass,   4}  inch ~ $    T5 

"    0}  "  !3!"!^^JJ^"!"*""!"!!!!J!^!r!!™'"  i  oo 

"  "      6      " 1  25 

T.  G.  ARMSTRONG  &  SON. 
No.  520  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  and  1105  Maia  8t ,  Richmond,  Va. 


GAS    AFJPAJiATUS, 

W«  knp  on  b&ud  a  full  luppl;  of  Oasomelen  nod  all  the  popular  apparatoi 
for  miking  and  adminlatering  the  Nitrous  Oxide  Qua,  with  latest  improvement! 
Id  Inbaliug  Tnbes,  Ac,  &c. 

Ether  Spray  or  Mhigolene  Instruments, 

FOR  PRODUCINQ  LOCAL  AN,ESTHESIA, 


BRUSH   WHEELS. 

Coltoo  or  Buff  WheeU rrom  13  cts.  lo  %\  00 

Brush  Wbeela "     15      "        I  OO 

Felt  Wheels  for  finishing  Bubbtr "    15      "  50 

N.  B. — Please  stale  io  otderiug  Wheels,  number  of  rows  of  bristles  in  width, 
diameter,  ibape,  and  whether  hanl  or  salt  are  reqaired. 

ARKAIfSAS,  WASHITA  AND  SCOTCH  STOyES, 

All  shapes  and  siiei,  from IS  r.ts.  to  $3  00 

JPLA8TES  OF  IP  AMIS, 

EXPRESSLT  FOR  DENTAL  PURPOSES. 


CORUNI>VM    WHEELS. 


Corrundam  Wheels,  from 

'■  Conei  for  Lathe 

"  Files,  Round,  Taper  and  Flat  Oval... 

"  Slabs _„, 

"  Tape,  per  piece 

BneliHoni  Tape        "       _ 


TOOTH   POWDER.   BOXES. 

Paper,  fanc^  colors  and  gilt,  tin  foil  lined  per  dot $  50 

Wood,  larniEbed,  "        50 

Gists,  with  UetallicLids _.  1  50 

"     "     Glass  Lids ~ 1  W 

BLOW  PIPES. 


GtM,  Screw  Joint,  " 

"   wiihbulb       " 

hesTf  11  inch  " 


T.  G.  ARMSTRONG  &  SON. 
>.  520  Arch  St.,  Pluladelphia,  and  1105  Main  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


rULCANIZEBS. 

Whitnej'i  Complete,  ooe  Flask 


H«y8'   one   caw  OTen. 


16  80 

13  15 

14  10 

'■      two  Case  BoUet IS  tb 

"    three        "  16  BO 

Wrench  and  Bed  Plate  to  Whilne/e  rulcftaicer 1  00 

Kerosene  Stove 1  00 

Extra  nasks,  Ac,  Ac. 

PREPARATIONS  OF  VULCANITE  BASE. 

American  Hard  Rubber  Co.'s 


mghetj's  H 


Qulta  Percha... 


b  Rubber,  Pink,  per  lb 


...$10  00  aod  1 


Boston  Star  Gum 4  00 

Praparationt  for  Ofltoe  and  Laboratory. 

Tincture  of  Mjrrh,   8  oi.  bottle ?1  00 

Greoiote  pure,  one  of.  glua  stopped £>0 

He-dialilled  Harcurj^  warranted  pure,  per  Jib.  bottles 60 

Nerve  Paate — Arsenic  and  Creosote,  caiefully  prepared — glaaa  stopped  bott.  00 

Collodion,  for  Vulcanite  Wortc 50 

Sandarac  Varnish,  for  Casts  and  saturating  cotton  to  ret&io  Nerve  Paste 25 

Liquid  Silei 25 

Kthercsl  Preparation  for  Vulcanite  work 50 

Per  Sulphate  of  Iron 25 

Per  Chloride  of  Iron 25 

Sisquichioride  of  Iron 50 

Dontal  CutB.-v-From  45  to  90  cts. 

DENTAL  AND  MEDICAL  BOOKS,  at  Publisher's  Prices. 

Id  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  artic'eft,  will  be  found  everything  required 
In  the  office  or  Inbonitorr  of  a  Dentist,  at  the  lowest  mannfactorer's  pricei,  or  will 
be  sent,  when  ordered,  b/  express  or  nail,  with  the  emallest  possible  delay. 
-  A  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  on  all  goods  twide  to  wbolesaU  dealen. 

T.  G.  AEMSTRONG  &  SON. 
No.  520  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  and  1105  Main  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 

PURE  SOFT  GOLD  FOIL. 

J.  M.  NEY  &  CO.. 

as  Fewl  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

We  give  our  personal  attention  to  double  refining  all  Gold  used  b;  us. 
.^Et-The  peculiarity  of  our  SOFT  Gold  Foil  is,   that  annealing,  it  becomes 
adhesive  Foil. 

N.  B.—Tbe  highest  rates  p^d  for  CM4,  SUvtr  and  PtaHna. 


MANTTFAOTURER   OT 

DENTAL  &  SURGICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

No.  15  South  Sharp  Street, 

I  b«Te  ftlwaja  od  band  t,  Large  Auortment  of 

THE    LATEST    STYLES 

—OF— 

DENTAL  CASES  AND  INSTRUMENTS, 

And  all  materUli  oted  by  Deatisti  which  I  will 

Soil  at  tho  Iioivost  PricBS> 

tyPRICE  LIST  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 


CHARLES  ABBEY  &  SONS, 

2i^A.NXrFA.CrT7H.EH.B    OX* 

mmsmw^w  wmm  @o&@  aw®  tis  ^oi&e 

yoB.  228  and  230  Pear  Street,  JPhUadHphia, 

inorDcDtiaUisiaTilfd  IooutFINE  SOLD  FOIL,  wbkh  is  prei^red 
_Btaat  persoDal  Buperriaion.     Onr  Noa.  are  4,  B,  6,  and  8. 
<ne  an  also  niaiiufacluriiig  an  ADHESIVE  FINE  GOLD  FOIL,  Noa.  4,  5,  and  6. 
ALL  our  Gold  Foil  is  raanaftclured  from  ABSOLUTELY   PURE  GOLD,  pre- 
pared eipreaal;  for  the  purpose,  with  gr«at  care,  by  ourselres. 

DENTISTS'  REFINED  TIN  FOIL  CONSTANTLY  ON  HAND. 

ADDRESS-  CHIBLES  tBBEr  1  SONS,  Phlladelpbia. 

ROBERTS'  OS-ARTIFICIEL. 

A  enbstitute  for  all  coaree  materiaU  for  filling  teetb,  and  oMetal  for  re-setline 
PIVOT  TEETH  in  badly  decajed  roots;  also  for  filling  over  SENSITIVE  DElP 
TINE  to  destroy  wniibilitjr,  and  ns  a  nan-conductor  of  b«at,  and  for  many  other 
DENTAL  PURI'OSES. 

The  OS-ARTIFICIEL  having  stood  the  teat  of  nearly  ten  years,  the  proprietofs 
feel  that  thej  are  offering  to  the  profeaalon  an  article  that  will  Dot  diiappoiat  tbeir 
moit  BaoKDine  eipeclationg. 

For  sale  by  SNO  WDEN  S  COWMAN,  and  all  dealers  ia  DENTAL 
HATEREAI^. 

One-fourlb  ounce  package,  wilb  directioiu,  seat  by  mail  free  of  postage,  on 
receipt  of  %\. 

ROBERTS  &  HOUGHTON,  Pouehkeepsie,  N.  Ti 


i 


H.  D.  JUSTI.  CHAS.  L.  OBDM. 

H.  ®.  mmi  k  ©0., 

XjA.XS    OF 
ORUM,   ARMSTRONG  &  JUSTI, 

No.  616  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia, 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

SUSTI'S  STiLR  SECTIONS, 

AND  ALL  OTHER  KINDS  OF 


a^We  have  the  pleasure  of  Announcing  the  award  of  the  FIRST 
PREMIUM  (a  Silver  Medal)  for  superiority  of  Artificial  Teeth  at 
the  laat  Exhibition  of  the  Maryland  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of 
Mechanics  Arts. 


Special  attention  given  where  ArticaUtions  are  Mat  lo  hate  teeth  selected,  we 
baTing  aa  eipericDced  person  for  thU  parpote. 

Hr.  Juati  baTing  added  to  the  alreadj  nneqialled  ilock  of  Paltetni,  quite  « 
TAriet^  or  new  ooea,  fcel  confldeot  that  the/  can  meet  the  wants  of  the  pror«iion. ' 

JUSTI  &  CO., 
Ko.  616  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 


QOLD   FOILS, 

ABBBr  k  SONS,  MOROAKS, 

NBy  k  Co.,  A.  J.  WATTS' 

LAMM'S  SHRED  COLD, 
^LL   MAKES   OF    TIN   FOIL, 

GOLD  PLATE,  PLATINA  PLATE, 

SILVER  PLATE.  PLATINA  WIRE. 

WE  HAVE  A  VEBY  FINE  ASSOETMENT  OF 

FORCEPS, 

On  hand,  manufactured  by  J.  D,  Chevalier  Si  Sons, 
John  Biddle,  and  H.  G.  Kern. 

The  pnaent  price  of  FoK*pa  aw  fi»  foUowg : 

Jobo  D.  Cberslier  t  Sons  OclagoD  Forceps $2  IB 

"  "  "        Oral  "     «.. a  00 

John  Biddlct'  OcUgOD      "      2  16 

H.  0.  Kerne  Octagon      "      2  50 

"        "  Oral  "      2  00 

8t«el  handle  Pinggert $2  KOtofY  60 

EbonT  and  Ivory  handle  pinggert 5  00  to  IS  00 

Eicaratora  and  Bura,  Steel  handle,  Octagon 2  00 

"        "         "      Round      "        Wire      '. 1  26 

—  ALSO  — 

A.  FINE  ^S80RTM:EIsrT  OF 

STXrMP  SCREWS,  PUNCHES, 

HOOKS  AND  SCALERS. 

PLAIN  AND  PEARL  HANDLE  MIRROKS  AND 
]Vtouth  Glasses. 

SALMON'S 

JUSTI  &  CO. 
No.  516  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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URCHER'S  IHPROVED  DENTAL  CHAIR. 


PRICE  LIST  OF  CHAIRS. 

No.  00 — 1b  made  of  Walnat  or  Cherir,  and  upbolslgred  in  good  slvle,  nith  a 
nio resile  head-piece  like  thebe«lch^rB,  butwithastalionarj  scat  and  back.  Cot- 
crcd  irilb  pltteb.     PRICE  {33.     CoTsred  irilh  enameled  clotb,  PRICE  $27. 

No.  0 — Is  made  of  Walonl  ot  Cherry,  and  uphoUlered  in  good  Btjie,  with  a 
nioTcable  head-pLece  and  falling  back,  (on  tbft  eame  principle  as  (be  one  shown  in 
the  engraving, )  but  with  a  atationarj  seat.  Covered  with  plash.  Price  $15.  Cov- 
tred  with  enameled  cloth,  PRICE  f  40. 

No.  1 — Ib  made  of  Wnlnat  or  Cherrjr,  and  upholstered  in  gopd  Htjie,  and  with 
nil  the  moTcmenta  complete.  It  iscoTer^  withrepa  or  enameled  cloth,  PRICE  $50. 

No.  2 — Is  a  very  handsome  Black  Walnut  orMahoninjr,  or  imitation  Roiewood 
frame,  wilh  all  the  moTement«  tike  the  chair  shown  in  the  cut.  It  is  made  with 
faring  arms,  making  the  seat  wide  enough  for  the  convenience  of  any  patient. 
The  price  of  this  chair  ia  unusuallr  low  for  one  ao  well  finished  in  everf  respect. 
Weaellmoreoftbis  chair  than  all  Iheotbers  combined.  PRICE  WALNOT,  OAK, 
(orimllation  Rosewood,)  $60.  HABOGANr,  $63.  And  with  swan  neck  arms 
instead  of  plain  arms,  $1  extra. 

No.  3— Is  made  of  the  best  qualily  of  Black  Walnut  or  Uaboganj,  and  splen- 
didly carved  and  covered  with  the  beet  quality  of  Moquetteor  plush.  It  has  flar- 
ing arms,  carved  in  imitation  of  a  swan's  neck  and  head,  making  a  very  handsome 
chair.    Price  of  either  Walnnt  or  Mahogany,  $90. 

No  4 — la  made  of  solid  Roeen-ood  splendidly  carved,  upholstered  in  the  very 
t'est  manner  and  covered  with  the  best  quality  of  plush,  inside  and  outside  alike, 
and  with  or  without  silver  headed  nails.  The  seat  is  raised  by  means  of  a  silver- 
]da(ed  wheel  instead  of  crank,  and  the  brass  work  is  silver-plated.  Il  is  in  all  re- 
spect! the  most  etegani  chair  in  nse.  PRICE  $U6.  Mahogany  ar  Walnut,  game 
ftyleaad  finish,  $111}, 

Any  of  theabovecbain,  (except  No.  1,)  upholstered  with  silver  nails,  $2  extra. 

iUSTI &  CO. 
No.  816  Arcli  Street,  PliUadelphia. 


SPITTOONS. 

Ko.  1. — "A"  U  the  aUndard  to  be  ntUcbed  to  the  lower  p&rt  of  tbe  cbftit  wbich 
niDtiaB  firm  wben  tbe  upptr  part  of  tbe  cbair  u  throwD  back.  "B"  ia  tbe  ring 
atlacbed  bf  a  strong  bolt  to  tbe  top  of  the  standard  on  wbicb  it  can  be  moved  to 
■1 10  throw  theepittoon  either  to^&rdi  the  front  or  the  back  of  tbe  cbair.  "C" 
is  the  marble  top.  "D"  the  glasi  funnel,  and  "S"  tbe  t>owt  with  which  tb« 
rnimel  caa  be  readilj'  removed  to  be  cleansed.  Tbe  iron  work  ia  bandiomel]' 
bronied,  and  ia  erar;  retpect  it  TerfornamentalandTerjdurableandcDDTenient. 
PRICE  »8. 

Ho.  2 — la  made  ot  Uaboganj  or  Walnut,  or  imitation  Ro«wood,  with  marble 
tap  BDd  be««3'  claret  colored  glaaa  funnel  And  inside  bowl  complete.  The  bowl 
Una  out  from  the  top  (he  aame  aa  nnnber  one.  PRICE  $11.  Tbe  lame  of  Boae- 
wood,  $13. 

HeaTj  dantrcolored  glaai  ipUloon  fnnDCla  One  Dollar  each, 

FOOT  STOOLS. 

Tbe  foot  ilool  (aa  ahown  In  the  cat)  ia  aoknowledgad  bj  all  to  b«  the  moat  ran- 
Ttoient  of  anj  in  oae.    It  raiaea  and  loweri  to  anit  the  riae  and  fall  of  the  atat. 

No.  1.— Plain  Walnnt,  coTared  with  Ingrain  carpet,     PBiCE  III. 

No.  2. — Hade  of  Mahogany  or  Walnnt,  or  Imitation  Rosewood,  corered  wiUi 
Bmaada  carpet,     PRICE  $13. 

No.  3. — Hade  of  Uahogttnj  or  Walnnt,  bandaomelj  csrred  and  corered  with 
VelTetcarpet.    PRICE$20. 

No.  4. — Roaewood  bandaomelf  carTed  and  corered  with  the  beat  Tdret  car- 
ptl.    PRICE  $35. 

JUSTI  &  CO. 

No.  516  Arch  Street,  PluladelpUs. 
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inSTRUMEnT  STANDS. 

This  is  a  ver}'  convenUnt  article,  as  all  irill  admit  wbo  haTe  nsed  them.  The 
crane  is  rasteued  lo  the  loirer  part  of  the  chair,  and  can  lie  moved  aroDud  >o  ai  to 
briog  the  table  in  front  of  the  patient.  The  table  revolves  on  the  head  or  the 
crane.  It  can  also  he  removed  from  the  crane,  or  the  crane  from  the  chair,  at  tbe 
will  of  the  operator. 

I4o.  1. — Bronzed  crane  and  table  without  drawers,  as  shown  in  the  cut.  PRICE  $5. 
No.  2.— BroDsed  crane  and  table  with  drawers.    PRICE  $9. 
No.  3, — Silver  [ilated  crane  and  tabic  with  drawers,  finished  in  all  respects  in  the 

most  elegant  style.    PRICE  $16. 

Apparatos  for  Prodnoisg  Local  AnsBsthesia  by  Narcotic  Spray. 

Price  of  the  ApparatuB  with  one  binircated  double  jet  tube  as  represented... $6  OO 

With  the  IKO  curved  double  jet  tuhea  instead  of  theElraigbt 9  00 

Price  of  double  jet  lubes,  each 3  00 

When  of  silver ; 

Price  of  Apparatus  with  single  jet  tubes,  for  use  of  Surgeons S  00 

Price  of  single  jet  tubes 2  00 

When  of  silver 

Ilhigolene,  best  quality ,  per  bottle 1  OO 

tS'  These  tubes  are  protected  by  two  pateuta,  one  dated  Nov. 
iSth,  and  the  other,  .Dec.  18th,  1866. 

Haves  Iron-clad  and  Copper  boiler,  Ibreesiies, 

WbitnefS,  three  sixes,  Alcohol  or  Coal  Oil. 

WbitnejB,  Hajes,  Taylor,  and  SUr  flasks,  bras*  or  tin. 

Amerii'an  Hard  Rubber  Compan/. 

Dohert}',  Moslej,  Star,  and  EDglisb  pink  rubber. 

Gutia  Percha,  for  base  plales. 

-vr-A.::^  iir  seiebts. 

tiutta  Percha  Wai,  in  sheets.  Wax  and  ParatGoe. 

Yellow  and  while  wai,  for  Impressions. 

It^ISCELLA-UEOrrS. 

Acid  pans,  Copper.  ArtiRcial  Dentine.  Hill's  Stopping. 

Lawreni-e  k  Roherts  0.  S.  Artificial.  Towuseud's  Amalgam. 

Head  Bc«t'i.    Tooth  Powder  boxes,  glass  and  wood. 

All  mokes  of  rubber  and  plale  files.    Cor  wheels,  biusb  and  felt  wheels. 

Impressian  Cups,  Ac,  Ac. 

All  Orders  Promptly  and  Correctly  Filled. 

H.  D.  JUSTI  &  Co.  516  Arch  St.,  PMla. 

MOORE  4c  ZENER'S 

Nortbwest  cor.  FiM  and  Arch  ats.,  PhUadelpliia. 

Everj  description  of  MECHANICAI,  DENTISTRY  careful!}'  and  pancloally  at- 
lended  to,  for  the  profession.  When  a  correct  model  and  arliculalion  is  sent,  wc 
insure  entire  satisfaction, 

f^  Pamphlets  containing  a  full  list  of  our  prices  sent  on  application. 


ESTABI.ISHEB    1856. 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 

No.  82  West  Fayette  St., 

BETWEEN  CHABLES  i  LIBERTY  STS., 

BALTIMORE. 

PORCELAIN  TEETH. 

W«  hare,  and  will  keep  on  hand,  a  Urge  oMortment  of  le«th  of  the  rollowiDg 
msDuraclurers,  whkh  we  getl  at  tbeir  price*,  and  <cheD  bought  in  qaantitiei  we 
allow  the  lame  discount  as  the  nmufiKtureT. 

S.  S.  WHITE,  JUSTI  &  CO., 

ARMSTRONG  &  SON,  JOHNSON  &  LUND. 

PHILADELPHIA  DENTAL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Our  assortment  embraces  eiery  variety  of  style,  shade  and  make  of 

SNOWDEN  4  COWMAN. 


GOLD    FOIL. 

Abhej&SoDB'  present  prices (48.00  per  oi 


I.  S.  Whites 


Key  k  Co. 

Samuel  Hape'a      "  "     ' 

Lamms'  FilirouB  gold      "     42.00    ' 

WslU'  CtTstal      "  "     48.00 

Morgao's  Plastic  "  "     4S.00    ' 

Johnston  ft  Co.  Pinalic  CrfeUl  gold 48.00 


,  $6.00  per  1 
5.75  "    '■ 


5.25 
6.00 
600 
6.00 


TllSr    FOIL. 

Abbey  ft  Sons' 60  Cents  per  Book. 

S.  a.  Whites" 50     "        "       " 

Mey  &  Co.'s  (late  Hurlburt  &  Co.) 50     "        "      " 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN. 

©C^  OUR  NUMBER  *S5S 

There  are  TWO  houaes  nnmbered  82,  on  West  Fayette  st.,  osa 
EAST  of  Charles  at.  is  occupied  by  a  Merchant  Tailor,  the  othw, 
ipied  by 


WEST  of  Charles  st.,  is  oocupie' 


SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN. 


OP  OUa  OWH  DESIGN. 


Vfe  manufactnre  the  following  Dental  Machinery,  which  can  he 
bad  Mall  the  Depots. 

Amatenr  Lathe _ $35  OO 

LocomotiTe  Lalhe,  (now) 25  00 

United  SUttB  "      Long  Bpin die 23  00 

"        "        "      Short      "     31  00 

QeelKnd  Toe  "    (dsw) 20  OO 

Band  "        .,    4  60 

Hand  FI;  Wheel,  Lathe,  (new) 6  60 

Band  and  foot  "  8  50 

Diamond  Table  Head,  braM,  pointed 9  OO 

Socket  Tab]*  Head , 10  OO 

D.  S.  Lathe  Head,  with  holei  in  the  baae  to  Krew  to  any  table 8  00 

Diamond  Ply  Wheel 10  00 

FLT  WHEELS, 

FROM  8  IHCBS  to  18  UICBU  I*  DUHRRB,  Un>  rBOM  12  TO  50  LBB. 


This  Lathe  it  deiigned  espresalj  for  the  Amataur.  It  ia  handsome  aod  com- 
plete, havinga  table  16  by  20  inches  of  walnut,  with  a  drawer  underneath  for 
toole ;  It  luua  rery  aleady  and  light. 

It  iBBuitablefor  brua,  iron  anditeel,  as  iti<  amnged  with  fhil  or  flow  fpeed, 

Thia  Lathe  ii  equally  adapted  for  the  Dentist  or  Jeweler. 

PRICE,  ^35,00. 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN. 
Ko.  82  West  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore. 
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N"EW^   LATHE. 

Which  we  hare  ju*t  comnieaced  to  mflnnfacture.  The  operator  sits  to  work  ii, 
nting  one  or  both  feet.  There  are  two  treadles,  each  of  which  is  independent,  and 
the  cranks  are  at  rigbt  lottlra  to  each  other,  (hence  the  name, )  theierore  one  crank 
or  the  other  la  alwaj*  reedy  for  work,  u  tbere  is  do  dead  centre. 

With  a  tittle  practice  in  treading,  this  lathe  rung  verj  light. 

The  adTantogea  are,  Ist,  one  foot  balancet  the  other— Id,  the  power  li  alwaja 
acting,  at  in  (he  locomotive. 

The  minimnm  height  of  the  top  is  30  inches,  (two  inches  hieher  than  the  ordi- 
nary table.)  and  it  is  arranged  so  a«  to  var;  the  height  6  in«ies,  making  it  39 
inchei  to  the  top ;  the  bead  also  raises  i  inches.  Can  be  taken  down  and  put  np 
in  s  Tcrj  Aw  minutes  with  littte  trouble.  The  top  is  of  walnut,  20  x  15  Inches, 
and  hai  two  drawers.  It  is  packed  in  a  box  20  i  15  i  10  inches.  This  lathe  runs 
Terj  steady,  as  it  is  well  braced  and  very  stiff. 

Priceof  Stand  withont  Head $16  00 

"      "    U.  S,  Table  Head - MOO 

"      "    Diamond  Lathe  Head M  00 

"     "    Socket  Head _ 25  00 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 
No.  82  West  Fa7ette  Street,  Baltimore. 

NE'W   BOOK. 

ARTHUB    ON    "DECAY    OF    THB    T  B  BT  H."    »100. 
Trade  supplied. 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 
No.  82  West  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore. 
3 


UNITED  STATES  LATHE. 


Wa  offer  la   tbs  a«ntist  a  most  complete  FOOT  LATHE  Tor  griudiog  teeth 

and  polishing  platei. 

It  bns  been  gotten  up  in  s  eaperior  manner,  great  care  Lavuig  been  l*ken  to 
make  it  durable  and  efficient.  It  baa  a  movable  coluain  and  table,  whicb  ia  capa- 
ble of  being  elevated  eigbt  incbes,  to  accommedate  tlie  operator  in  eitber  n  sitting 
or  standing  posture. 

It  can  be  packed  In  a  box,  aiileen  inches  square,  and  can  be  act  up  in  a  Tew 
minates,  preaenling  a  rerj  neat  and  pleaaiog  appearaoce,  suitable  for  the  office  or 
laboratory.     It  is  finished  in  bronie,  and  runs  very  light  and  stead?. 

Price  of  Latbeiritli  Short  Spindle,  as  per  cat $32.00. 

Long        " 13.00. 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 
No.  82  West  Fayette  Street,  Bultimote. 


NEW   LATHE, 
HEEI.  AlffD  TOE  I.ATHE. 


,11 

Tih  Lathe  U  deigned  for  those  wbo  with  lo  lit  down  to  work,  uid  runs  Terf 
iigbt.  It  has  ft  broad  treadle  lo  nccomoiodnte  both  feet,  Hod  irorlu  with  (he  heel 
or  IM  ;  it  neatlj  painted  and  bronied  ;  easit/  pat  ap  or  taken  dovn  ;  the  top  is 

ot  THlnut,  IGiZO  inches  and  hu  two  drawer). 

PticEof  Stand  wifhoBtHe»d |15  00 

"      "    IT.  8.  Table  Head 2i  00 

"      "    Diamond  Latbe  Head..... 23  00 

"     "    Socket  Head 24  00 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN. 

'    SOLDERING  LAMPS. 


We  manufactare  a  no n-ei plosive  Soldering  Lamp  wlilch  bai  beea  ver;  popular 
ud  giTH  great  aalUfkction.  PRICE,  SO  centi  each. 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 
No.  82  West  Fajette  Street,  Baltimore. 


1 


The  Biamond  Fly  Wheel  ajid  Lathe  Head. 


i 


^J^H 


I  ia  18  inchea  in  diameter,  «ilb  vroughl  iron  spo 
I  in  iUelf,  csn  be  set  anj  where  and  runs  very  sleadj 

Diamond  Fly  Wheel  and  Head.    * 

Complete,  boied.... PRICE  $20  C 

REDUCTION  IN  PRICE  OF  RUBBER. 

American  Hurd  Rubber  Co., per  lb.,  $S  00 

"  "  "       "    lijtbl  color. . .  ....  — 

8.  B.  Wbilc's  No.  1  dark,  or  No.  2  light. . 

M,  M.  JohnBon  A  Co 

JoluiBon&  Lund's 

Hosier's 


OTj-ttsL  I^erolia/. 


SKOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 
No.  82  West  Fayette  Street,  BaltimoK. 


A. 


A.— SOCKET  HEAD.— The  socket  screw*  to  the  table,  bus  a  set  screw  in  Ibe 
lower  part,  lh«  hcnil  slides  foiir  inelies  to  ligliten  the  strap  or  varj  ilie  height  from 
lilt  table PRICE  $10.00 

S.— U.  S.  LATHE  HEAD,   with  halea  in  the  biuo  to  screw  to  anj   table 
ritlCE    |8.00 

C  —DIAMOND  LATHE  HEAD.— The  head,  piillej,  and  spooli,  which  relaia 
the  wherls  and  brushes,  are  of  brass.  The  spladle  ia  of  the  beat  iiaannealed  ham- 
mered iteet,  and  of  the  Bile  to  suit  the  holes  in  the  irheeta PRlCt:,     (9.00 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN. 
FLASK    l^RESS. 


ThU  Press  is  intended  to  close  the  flask  together  after  packing  with  rubber, 

Ihenbj  saviDg  the  screws  of  the  flask — it  is  of  great  adrantage,  saviDg  screws 
ndBaaki.    PRICE  $2  00. 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 

No.  82  West  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore. 


PORTABLE  HAND  OR  FOOT  LATHE. 


The  aboTB  U  a  cut  of  a  PORTABLE  HAND  on  FOOT  LATHE,  manuracto red 
for  the  trftTcling  dcniial,  which  ia  very  tfficipnl ;  weighs  under  1  poaada,  and 
occupies  the  apace  of  6  ii  v  9  inches.  Membors  of  the  profession  Who  have  seen  it 
pmnouiitc  it  first  rnlc PRICK,     $8.50 


Hand  Fly  Wheel  Lathe. 


Hand  Lathe. 


pm^ 


HAND  FLY  WHEEL  LATHE.— This  is  a  new  Lalhe.  !t  is  inlennediBle  be- 
tween the  Hand  Lnlbo,  end  tboHaiid  and  Foot  Lalhc,  it  weigbsonlj  three  pounds 
and  is  a  first  rate  Lathe PRICE,  $6.50 

HAND  LATHE. — II  is  small,  Strang  and  durable,  and  weighs  only  two  and  tt 
'juarler  pounds ;  we  have  told  a  large  number  of  these  Lnlbes, — Kiring  great 
aalisfaction PRICE,  $4.50 

J^f-  All  of  Ihe  cog  wheels  of  our  Lathes  nre  turned  and  cut  on  a  machine,  and 
urc  uniromi,  which  makes  Ibem  ran  true  and  with  Utile  noise. 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 
No.  82  West  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore. 


PORTABLE  HEAD  REST. 


V  Head  Bat,  tbikl  can  be  attMhcd  to  uif  chair,  i«  rerj  Ira,  and  can  b« 
irered  or  moved  backward  or  forward  witbout  interftriag  vilh  lb<  at- 
to  the  cbair.  It  ireigba  odI;  4  lbs.,  and  occupiei  a  space  onl;  of  13  x  4 
PRICE  $T.BO. 


Britania  Impression  Gaps. 


We  maiKifaetaireUiefoUowiDK  siiei  aad  Tarieties  ef  Britania  Impressioa  Capi: 


P.UITIAL  Cups. 

Eocloied  c«v<tj,  Hot.  9,  10,  11. 
Open  "        "      6,  7,  8. 

PRICE,  $6.00  per  dozen. 

6N0WDEN  &  COWMAN, 

No.  82  West  Fayette  l^reet,  Baltimore. 


NITROUS  OXIDE  GAS. 


Thii  agent  ie  now  being  much  usedu 
giving  very  satisfactory  results. 

Many  irho  hare  admiDistered  efher  or  chlorororm,  and  a 
oiide  gaa,  give  it  the  preference  for  the  following  reasons  ; 

Ist.  Because  it  is  less  dangerous. 

2rt.  It  produces  leas  headache  or  sickness. 

3d.  Because  all  recover  from  the  inflnence  of  it  much  Boom 
jority  of  CflBCS.  with  no  unpleasant  feelings  whatever. 

Believing  lliis  agent  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  practice  of  dentistry,  and  that 
it  will  become  in  general  use,  we  give  our  attention  to  the  manufactore  of  the  ap- 
paratos,  endeavoring  to  make  it  complete,  durable,  and  simple  in  its  maaagement, 
also  suitable  id  appearance  to  put  into  the  ojierating  room  if  desired,  or  elsenliere 
it  more  convenient. 

Tbe  apparatus  consists  of  the  followiag  parls: 


an  ODtestbetic  in  the  praclicc  of  dentistrj 
T  using  nitrons 


a  la^e  ma- 


Blass  Retort,  and  G&a  or  Keroeene  Stove  for  Making  the  Gas. 


^^^l^ 


a  widnut  case,  to  remote  the  impurities  from  the  gas,  i 
to  cbauge  the  chemicals,  and  is  very  efficient. 

8N0WDEN  &  COW  SI  AN, 
No.  82  West  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore. 


Ouometer  for  boldug  and  preserving  the  gas  any  lengtb  of  time. 

We  are  manufocturiaj;  gagometere  of  Ibree  size*,  of  &  tcij  convenient  fomi. 
Ibtj  are  made  of  ziac,  in  ihe  beal  manner,  with  iron  pipes,  ineide,  and  Iron  gal- 
Iowa  to  lupport  the  gas  holder — ^the  gna  holder  is  readily  taken  down  or  put  up 
A  No,  1  Qaaoioeter,  30  gallons,  occupies  a  box  30  i  24  inches.  They  look  netl 
in  the  operalidg  room,  or  can  be  put  up  in  anj  other  room  more  suitable,  aa  thej 
are  neatly  poirfted  and  bronzed. 

A  MOUTH  PIECE  OE  BREATHINB  TOBE. 

19  a  hard  rubber  stop-cock  vith  tiro  valve«,  one  for  inhaiiog  tbe  gas,  the  other  for 
breathing  into  the  air.     The  several  parts  are  connected  b;  rubber  pipes. 

No.  1  holds  30  gallons $45  00 

No.  Z  holds  40  gallons 50  00 

No.  3  holds  50  gallons 55  00 

No  charge  for  boiing.  NIT.  AMMONIA. 

10  pounds,  in  Jars $6  50 

SO  pounds,  in  Jars 13  00 

Pre  pound TO 

„,     „  RETORT!. 

Gh«aa  Retorts,  per  doi $6  00 

GIms  Belorls,  each 60 

Boiiug  extra. 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 
No.  83  West  Fayette  Street,  Baltimor 


F 


jiy|fl 


1 

I 


rNITSBSAIiS^TBHSNT  IBAB  MIST, 

-     PATENTED  SEPT.  24tb,  1867. 


Rod  a  slides  in  the  back  of  the  chair,  sncl  luiB  a  rcvolTing  movemcDt- 

Rod  c  c  Blides  through  the  tap  of  the  rod  a,  and  is  fastened  by  screw  h. 

Frame  d  elides  and  revolTea  on  rod  c  c,  and  Rod  e  e  slides  through 

the  frame  d,  to  give  the  side  movemeiit,  both  is  fastened  by  sccew  g. 

The  cushing  Is  attached  at  f  f. 

PRICE— with  attacbment  for  an^  Cbair $15  00 


,  both 


Rod  a  slides  in  the  back  of  the  chair  and  has  a  revolving  mot 
Frame  d  slides  on  c,  and  Rod  e  e  slides  through  ftwne  d 
are  made  fkst  by  screw  g. 
The  cushing  is  attached  at  f  f. 

PRICE— with  attachment  for  anyChair #12  00 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 
No.  82  West  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore. 


IMPROVED  DENTAL  CHAIR, 

(WALKUT,  WITH  ALL  THE  MOVEMENTS,) 


With  a  New  Head-Rest  and  New  FootBoard, 

AND  A  SPITTOON  OF  VEEY  FINE  APPEARANCE. 

The  Universal  Movement  Head  Rest, 

PATENTED  SEPT.  24,  1B67, 


Greatly  Adding  to  the  Comfort  of  the  Patient  and  the  Operator 


CONVENIENT  &  COMFORTABLE  TO  THE  PATIENT, 


PRICE— In  good  Plain  Pluth     .        (for(h«8eI)        .        $110  OO. 

"        BestQuslily  ".."".         .     12000. 

Silver  Plaled  Nails,  (eitra,)  ...  2  00. 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 
No.  82  West  Fayettost.,  Baltimore. 


ISIFEOTM® 


(WALNDT,  WITH  ALL  THE  MOVEMENTS.) 


■WITH 


—AND— 

Footstool  Covered  with  Brusels  Carpet, 

—ALSO,  A— 

NEW  STYLE  OF  SPITTOON  VERT  NEAT. 

PBICE— In  Good  Plain  I'lush  (for  the  lel)        .        $95  00. 

"  "  Besl  Qualil/p  ".."".  105  00. 

SiUer  Plated  NaiU,  (titro, )  2  00. 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 
No.  82  West  Fayette  St.,  Baltimore. 


IMPROVED  DENTAL  CHAIR,  with  all  the  movements. 


Made  of  walnut  in  the  verj  best  mniiner,  nad  coTered  in  good  plain  pluih, 

PRICE  vitb  InproTed  Bellowi  Head  Real,  |65  00 

"       "        "  Head  Reflt  TO  00 

"        "  UniTereol  moTement  "      "  75  00 

.^'Covered  wilh  (he  best  qualilj  of  plush  will  ftdd  $li 

Porcelain  Nails,  (eilra,) 

Silver  Plated  Nails,  " 


the  above  pricet. 
(3  00 
2  00 


A^.  Sr>ittoorLS.     B. 


A  or  Walnut,  octagon  marble  top,  drops  pending  from  each  corner  of  the  bodf, 
■  tamed  octagon  and  fluted  pillar,  vith  scrolled  and  moulded  feet  on  rollers. 
PRICE  S20  00. 
B.    Walnut,  round  marble  and  octagon  top  with  scrolled  and  moulded  stand, 
on  rollers.  PBICB  $1G  00, 

Thesameslandnotmoulded,  withontrollers,  "       13  00. 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN,  82  Weat  Fayette  St.,  Baltimore. 


SPITTOONS. 


MAHOGANY  OE  "WALNTIT. 
e  Dutrbte  lop,  drops  pending  from  each  comer,  turned  plJIar,  feet  o* 
PRICE,  $15.00. 


FOOTSTOOL 


rail 

Wiihcyliader  to  raUeiuid  lower,  covered  with  Brussels  carpet,  price $15  00 

Covered  with  ingrein  carpet 13  SO 

A  very  aeal  footstool,  with  steps  covered  with  Brussels  carpel,  as  per  cut...  10  OO 

DENTAL  OHAIBS. 

We  are  manuDtcturing  t,  ha.ndiome  DENTAL  CHAIR,  that  hu  do  tuperior  in 
the  market  rot  the  price.     It  ia  made  of  walnut,  upholstered  in  fine  pliiih,  with 
pliilvil  nidlB,  silver  plated  head  rest,  and  Las  all  the  movements.    This  chair  bos 
been  verj  mucb  admired  and  gives  entire  satisfaction. 
Price ~ $90  00 

"     In  rept i. 80  bO 

Iron  head  KStbronwd 10  00  less. 

8N0WDEN  &  COWMAN, 
No.  82  West  Fayette  Street.  Baltimore. 


EXTENSION  BRACKET. 


TbU  BrAcket  ii  made  or  iron  piiinl«d  in  imitation  of  waliut  or  bronied.  When 
straight  outii  rerj  stiff,  bat  a  thumb  icrew  at  efti^  jcirt  to  teep.jt  it>.»B;r  jHtsition 
it  maj  be  placed,  and  folds  up  close.    It  odIj  weighs  JipouiiJ^.  . 


SNO'WDEN  &  COWMAN. 


DR.  WELCH'S  NERVE  PASTE. 

This  preparalioQ  is  very  certain  ia  its  action  on  the  nerve,  dntrojing  it  in  lew 
than  twenl^-Tour  hours.  It  bas  the  adTaatage  of  not  causing  pain  or  producing 
ioflunmatioD,  wltb  Tcrf  rare  exceptions.  Also,  it  ma;  be  used  with  lafelj  in 
cases  of  toothache  that  proceeds  from  eipoaed  nerTc,  and  seldom  fuls  lo  give  re- 
lief in  from  Gto  to  twenty  minutes. 

DiaiiTnoHa. — Place  a  porlion  of  Ibe  site  of  a  pin's  head  in  tiiiiEDun  coruCT 
with  the  exposed  nerves,  covering  it  carefuUj  with  wax,  allowing  it  to  remain 
Iwentj-fonr  bonrs.  A  very  minute  portion  placed  in  a  cavitj,  in  preparation  for 
filling,  will  destro?  its  senaibilitj  in  four  to  six  hours.  The  bottle  contains  suffi- 
cient for  two  hundred  applications. 

N.  B.— If  the  paste  should  become  dry,  moisten  it  wilb  creosote  or  warm  it 
nnlil  it  is  quite  soft.  ' 

fi^  If  after  twentv-five  applications,  it  does  not  give  satisfoction,  return  the 
Kerre  Paste  and  wo  will  return  the  price.    PRICE  {1  00  per  vial. 

8N0WDEN  &  COWMAN. 

DR.  WELCH'S  AMALGAM. 

This  i>  a  new  recipe,  and  we  claim  for  it  a  luperiorit;  over  any  other  now  in 
use.  It  has  a  large  proportion  of  the  noble  metals,  giviag  this  amalgam  the  rc- 
quinmenti  of  a  good  filling.    PRICE  $3  50  per  oz. 

8N0WDEN  &  COWMAN, 
No.  82  West  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore. 


J 


For  Advertisements  and  Business  Cards. 


<m 


$1.00 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 
No.  82  West  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore. 


TOOTH-POWDER  BOXES. 

Paper,  fkocy  colore  aod  Oilt  lined  with  Tin  Foil per  doz 

Wood,  No.  I,  vamiBhed " 

Wood,  No.  2,  Tarnished " 

"       No.  8,        "        " 

"       No.  4,        "       " 

Olus  with  meUlic  Tops " 

."     ,"    GtaaLids " 


r 


Consists  of  four  riagg  In  ■  cat,  requiring  but  Utile  (&nd.     Price  T&  eta.  per  nest. 

CORUNDUM  WHEELS.  Etc. 

No.  00 each  7 

No.    0 "  0 

No.    1,  I  inch  thick  and  under "  IS 

No.    8,  I    "       "       "       "    "  18 

No.    8,1    "       "       "       "    "  20 

No.    4.  I    "       "       "       "    "  2S 

No.    5,  J    "       "       "       " "  30 

No.    6,  t    "       "       "       "    "  40 

Ho.  7. »  "     "     "     "  "  eo 

Ho.    8,1    "       "       "       "    "  100 

No.    »,t    "       "       "       « 3  00 

No.  10,  I    "       "       "       " "  8  00 

Corundum  Conea "  30 

"          Cups,  email "  80 

"            "     luger "  40 

"          Files,  Round,  Taper  and  Flat  oval "  80 

81»b^ "  80toe0 

Tape,  in  two  yard  lengths "  10 


FELT  WHEELS. 

No.    1,  1^  inch  diameter  t  inch  thick each 

No.    2,  U    "  "       I        " " 


No.    e,  Zi 

No.    7,  2J 


BRUSH  WHEELS. 

CotloQ  or  Buff  Wheels each         15  to  « 

BniBh  Wlieels,  hrge  tartetg "  16  to  S 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 

8  No.  82  West  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore. 


T 


gMilF 


PLASTER  OF   PARIS. 

A  superior  aiticle,  manufactured  eipiessly  foi  Dental  purposes,  pat  up  io  nir- 

Slx-quart  Cans j  %    90 

Twelve-quart  Cau a I  50 

Half-bushel  Cana 2  00 

Three-peck  Cans 2  60 

Put  up  la  Quarter  Barrels 2  00 

"^      Half  Barrels .3  25  • 

"        Barrels *  75 

Porterage  additional  on  quarter  and  half  barrels  when  shipped  separately. 

DENTAL  AND    MEDICAL  BOOKS. 

Tome's  Dental  Surgery 4  60 

T:irt's  0|>eratLTe  Deutiatry,   (New  Edilion,  Coming) 

[[nrria'  Principala  anil  Practice  of  Dental  anrgory 6  00 

llnrris'  Dittionary  of  Dental  Surgerj  ;  Cloth,  $6.50;  Sheep 7  50 

Vas.  Bud  Hania  on  the  Haman  Teelh 4  00 

Handy'  Teit  Book  of  Anatomy 4  00 

I'iggnt's  Dental  ChemUlr;  and  Metallurgy »  3  50 

Arthur's  Adhesive  Foil 75 

Arthur's  Decay  of  the  Teeth 1  00 

Cnrptnter's  Physiology 5  25 

'Witiiun's  Human  Anatomy „ 4  00 

Sl)ari«y&  Quaius'  Anatomy,  2  vola 6  00 

Diiltoa'B  Physiology 5  00 

Duuglisou's  Physiology,  2  toIs 7  00 

Uiiilcd  Stalea  Dispensatory 10  00 

KowDB'i  Chemistry,  cloth 2  00 

MiloheU'sTherapentica 4  00 

Williama'  Principle*  of  Medicine 3  50 

Ltidj'a  Anatomy 6  OO 

iiichardaon'B  (Jos.)  Mechanical  Dentiatij 3  50 

Onen  on  the  Skeleton  and  Teeth 1  2& 

Grav's  Anatomy 1  OO 

Don'd' 8  Dental  Medicine 3  00 

Jocobi  on  Dentition « 1  25 

ItobcrtBon  on  Extracting „ 1  50 

CtcTdand's  Lexicon „..  1  25 

T>ungiiK)D'B  Dictionary...... 6  T5 

HnrkEr's  Instructions  in  Nitrous  Oxide I  00 

Wildman's  Instructions  in  Valcaoite 1  25 

W\ai  tent  iy  rmU,  poitage  fret  tm  retnpt  tf  tht  ahovt  prictt. 

For  Bale  by  SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 

No.  82  West  Fayette  Strest,  Baltimore. 

JOHN  L.  WINNEBERGER, 

W&CTSlKMCKL  dehtist. 

(FOB  THE  PROFESSION  ONLY,) 

Laboratory,  No.  30  North,  Liberty  Street, 
BJJ.TIM©R£,  MB. 

Itubi>er  and  all  kinds  of  Plate  work  done  in  the  beat  manner. 
A  list  of  pricea  will  be  fumiihed  on  applicalion. 

.^W-REFER  TO  SNOWDEN  li  COWMAN.-*^ 


BUFFALO  DENTAL  HANUFACTURINI}  COMPANY, 

JTo*.  247  and  StO  JfafH  Sliftt,  Buffalo,  S.  F. 

HANUFACTORERS  AND  DEALERS  IN  DENTAL  QOODS, 


^ 


SNOW  ±  LEWIS'  IMPROVED  AUTOMATIC  PLUCCER. 


pB 


!3g& 


It  is  (li6  mOBt  MBdnt  iBMltiiM  tor  the  mullet  mnd  aulstut  jct  derlud. 
be  aoriilng  pirta  ini  ti  untalDed  In  the  handle.  The;  on  be  lorlied  by  the  rinK  on  the 
uidlc.  enalNlDg  tta  pinner  tu  be  nitd  u  a  btDd  Isetnunent.  Tbli  (Catore  is  not  pmentcil  In 
ly  oHifr  cpiliK  plomrhi  moiliet. 
TIm  Rvk  ti  deVEDed  to  bold  tba  palnti  u  lepiewnted  In  the  cut,  and  eoBble  ihi 


sag;;!ittte 


n  of  TiHooa  otber  utlclea.    Se«  adver- 


I 


■UUrntATED  CtnCULAM  IEHT  on  AI-PUCATtON. 

For  sale  by  SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN. 


l^Jt^lkLl^ 


^FycEHPUdU"^    ^JPaitla^    flea    Sftpvusfisaooa 

180B, 

rOS  EXCELLENCE  If  THE  HAXVFACTVEE  OF  ARTIFICIAL  TESTS, 

Tha  UtMtkiB  or  DanitMt  !■  «Uid  to  our  IkU  pUlni  at 

B£O0E  ?as?S  S'OB  BUSSSS  S&Sl. 

In  tlMimlnf  fbr  thfllA 

BEAUTY,  NATURAL  APPEARANCE  AND  TOOGHHESS, 

▼»  m  .niorwd  br  nil  who  >i»TB  flTBn  UvMB  •  Iriil,  »■  *rtl  Mfcr  11.B  &i*  lh«  WB  h»T»Jinl  weidTrf 
t  Pkui  Mu«l  <i  lb*  World'!  Fill  tB  PrDisla,  for  (xullniiM  1>  tUmumfkMar*  at  AiUOdal  T«tk. 
Ost  MBOrtiBUU  at  BlHk  TbsUi  (Sr  BabbBt  Bug  li  qnlU  Tirlad. 

F  n  I  c  zis. 

BlockaartlwtloiHfarBnbbarBu*. »o>M*. 

ElnilB  asm  TBBIh,    ■'  ■■  10     ■• 

' PliMWort m     " 

PlilBTsBUi,ft>rniilBW«Tk. 10     - 

••    tOrBnbbBrWork. 10     " 

ITOTICB. 

OvrTHtlifiiiRabbBrvoAluTiDOnBIiII-HBASBD  FIB'S.  ThcH in IMlBst ud vail 
ftrawd.  Odb  ot  t hBm  li  mil;  luBrWd  ii  IIib  twitli,  UiB  oUiar  ta  it  IIm  tsmnltr  iidha  pin,  odtbid*. 
V*  thai  Mtsn  ■  ana  fBiWiun  In  Uib  badr  ot  thB  Imtb,  i>d  iBpta  ■puBAir  Ihi  nUaUon  «t  Uw 
nMBTknaodlbBplBOBtaldB.    OnrciutiHSBiipnaaDacalbwa  "Eualtlor." 

A  lib«r4l  llMouit  Buda  to  wboloisl*  dMlort. 

JOHNSON   «    LUND. 


EVERY  VAniEmr  or 


!   OPERATING  TOOLS, 


r 


JOHXSON  &  IiVITD, 

No.  27  North  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Coi>  Madison  &.  La  Salle  Sts.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


i^mI^Liv 


A  POLL  ASSORTMENT  OP 


Tools  for  Mechanical  Dentistry 


FOR   SALE   BY 


JOHIffSOIV  A  LUlffDy 

No.  27  North  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Cor.  Madison  &  La  Salle  Sts.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


DEHSTTA-L    ETJBBER. 

By  careful  iDveBtigationa  and  experiments  we  Have  succeeded  in 
producing  a  Dental  Rubber  whicb 

FACES  IA8ET, 

18  UfiET  IN  COLOR, 

STRONG  IN  TEXTURE, 

AHS  FREE  FROM  FORES. 

We  earae&tly  solicit  a  trial  of  it,  which  we  think  will  be  fonnd 
equal  to  the  beet. 

JOHNSON  &  LT7ND, 

^^„„    f  27  North  1th  Street,  Fhiiadelphia. 
UEPOIB .  ^  JJ2  Madiim  Street,  Chicago. 

Price,  ®3.00  per  pound. 

DOUBLY  REFINED  GOLD  FOIL 

The  soft  aemi-adhesive  Gold  Foil  manufactured  by  Messrs.  John- 
son &  Lund,  having  secured  the  approval  of  the  Profession,  by  its 
uniformity  and  general  excellence,  and  the  demand  being  made 
upon  them  by  many  dentists  for  a  Gold  Foil  combining  the  good 
qualities  of  their  soft  Foil,  with  a  greater  adhesiveness,  they  have 
manufactured  a  strictly  adhesive  Gold  Foil  which  they  claim  to  be 
equal  to  the  best. 


The  Noe.  of  Adhesive  Foils  are  3, 

The  Nos.  of  Soft  Foils  are  4,    5,    I 


5.    6. 


^Present  Price  S46  per  ounce. 

JOHNSON  ac  LTTND, 

r^  „       f  27  North  1th  street,  Philadelphia. 
'™°™-U62  Hadieon  SlreH,  Chimgo. 


m 


i:)EN"T^L    SYEIIsrG-ES. 


Ooid,  16 
Silver, 

"    plntcil  " 

Glass,  Silver  mouoted  " 

Vulcanized  Rubber      "        "    1  W 

'■  ■'       ailverpipe 1  5( 

SPMT  APPABATOS  for  produciog  Local  Annthesla. 

Mannfaotond  b^  CODUAH  dt  SHURTLEFF. 

Apparatiig  iritti  one  bifurciiled  double  jet  straigbt  tube $6  0( 

AiipariLiua  uith  two  curred  double  jet  tubes  iasteftd  of  strBight 9  0(1 

Apiiarnius  iviili  one  lingle  jct  tube,  for  surgeons  ose 5  W 

Price  of  double  jot  tubes,  each „ 3  00 

Price  of  singli:  jot  tubes,  e»ch , S  OG 

Rhigoleoe,  best  quality,  per  12  oz.  bottles > 1  00 

Concenlcaled  Sulpborlc Elber,  llbboltlM 2  OO 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN. 

Apparatus  for  Local  Anaesthesia  or  "  Spray  Instruments." 


TcBtimouy  is  abundant  to  show  that  the  ftppar&tus  03  mode  hj  ourselves  for  use  upon  the  prin- 
ci|)le  or  Dr.  Kiclinrdaoa — but  uot  after  hU  plan— though  simpler  bdcI  legs  expensive  tbau  other 
kinds  is  Ihe  hell  hitherto  canilrueted,  for  the  use  of  Denlisti,  Plif  sicuins  and  Sargeons. 

Ever)'  instrument  is  made  in  tbe  most  careful  msnoer,  and  furnished  with  patented   tubts  and 

Tubea  will  be  furnished  separatel/  if  desired  and  will  At  most  of  the  Bulbs  In  use,  without 

OcBcrijiliTe  Lirculars  nith  price  list  may  be  bad  on  application,  and  apparatus  may  be  procured 
of  oursctvea  or  nt  most  of  the  Dental  depola. 

GODHAN  &  SHUBTLEFF, 
Makers  &  Dealers  in  Dental  Instruments  &  Materials, 
IIO.I3TREI0IITSTIIEET,  BOSTOK. 


WE  HAVE  JUST  PUBLISHED  A 

DESHTAL  CATJJUO&VS, 

Of  226  Pages  Octavo,  and  oontaining  Nearly  1000  niastrations. 

It  is  printed  on  fine  paper,  neatly  bound,  and  is  a  complete  Direciory  to 
the  Dentist  in  eskh  department  of  tus  Profession. 

Ajxy  Dentist  or  Dealer  in  Dental  Gkxxls,  who  has  not  already  reeeived  a 
copy,  can  obtain  one,  free  of  expense,  upon  application.  Let  the  name  of 
Town,  Coimty  and  State,  and  the  name  of  the  applicant,  be  written  distinctly, 

SAMUEL  S.  WHITE, 
No.  528  Arch  Street,  Philladelphia. 

Patent  Notice— The  Buffalo  Dental  Manufacturing  Co., 

hariDg  purchased  fromE.  A.  L.  Roberts  bis  entire  interest  in  all  of  his  Patents 
for  Dental  Vulcanizing  Apparatus,  and  the  Patent  issued  to  S.  W.  Warren,  which 
iQ  connection  with  the  patents  previously  held  by  them,  cover  every  form  of  the 
single  chamber  Vulcanizers  now  in  use,  together  with  nil  desirable  features  in  re- 
gard to  thermometers,  heating  apparatus,  modes  of  fastening,  &c.,  &e. 

NOW  THEREFORE,  the  object  of  this  is  to  notify  Dentists,  Dealers  and  Man- 
ufacturers that  our  legal  rights  will  hereafter  be  strictly  enforced. 

The  litigations  thus  far  carried  on  has  developed  features  which  rendered  this 
the  only  course  for  us  to  pursue. 

Parties  wishing  to  manufacture,  use  or  sell,  must  procure  the  proper  license, 
and  pay  a  reasonable  share  of  the  very  great  expense  we  have  been  compelled  to 
incur. 

BurrxLO,  Oct,  19,  1867. 

(Established  by  Jas.  H,  Ashmead  in  1839.) 

JAS.  H.  ASHMEAD  &  SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IDKESIVE,  NON-tDilESIVE  &  SOfT  GOLD  FOIL, 

of  the  various  numbers,  (4,  5,  6,  8,  10,  12,) 

GHEMIGALLT  PURE  TIN  FOIL, 

AMALCAM,  &c., 
Also,  Dealers  in  Dentists'  Materials,. 

No.  41  TRUMBULL  STREET, 

4  MAUW!WQ>W^»  @0ir2r.r' 


\ 


LAMM'S 
GRTSTALLIZ£D}FIBROnS  GOLD, 

A  New  and  Beautiftil  Preparation  of  Gold 
FOR 

FZIiLIKG  TEETH. 

INVENTED  AND  MANDrACTUBED  BY  DR.  E.  LAMM. 
The  qualities  clftimed  foe  this  prepatatiou  are  nnequaled  Softceea  &nd  Cohesi'^ 
ness  onder  manipulalion,  and  Density  wbeo  finiehcd  :  the  facilitj  with  which  it 
can  ba  adapted  to  irregalarilea  of  the  wnlls  of  cuTites  ;  the  aaylDg  of  time  bj  its 
use,  and  the  fact  that  it  coodences  and  unites  perfoctl;  unifer  fiuidi,  with  stead; 
band  prewnre. 

,  Slightlg  serrated  inBUTurients  are  best  adapted  to  the  use  of  this  gold  .^ 
Price  per  Joe $S  2S 

MiMT  or  Tax  United  States,  Philadelphia,  Add.  29,  1S67. 
The  specimen  of  "  Crjatolliied  Fibrous  Gold' '  manuracturad  by  E.  Lamm,  and 
brought  here  for  asaay  by  Samuel  8.  White,  prorea  to  be  999  8-10  fine,  or  odIj 
two-tenths  of  a  thousandth  less  than  absolutely  fine.     The  residue  is  herewith  re- 
turned. (Signed)  J.  R.  EcErELor,  Aasayer. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Amedcan  Dental  Assooiation,  which  aisembted  at  Cincin- 
nati, July  30,  IBGT,  a  committee  of  three  was  appoinled  to  iaTesligate  and  report 
on  the  merits  of  alt  the  rarieties  of  gold  for  GUing  to  be  found  in  (he  market,  ex- 
cept foil.    That  committee  reported  as  follows: 

The  Committee  appoinled  to  examine  the  relative  qualities  of  the  several  prepa- 
rations of  plaitk  gold  recentljr  offered  the  profession  for  filling  teeth,  would  re- 
spectfully report  that  two  specimens  only  hare  been  submitted  to  them,  \ii.:plai- 
ttegold,  manufnctured  by  D.  Morgan,  and  crystalline  fibrous  gold,  manvfaclured 
by  E.  Lamm.  These  thecommittee  hiiTe  enbinitted  to  such  tests,  both  in  and  out 
of  tbemouth  astbe  limited  time^^ated  would  allow.  They  are  of  the  opinion 
that  with  either  of  these  preparations  good  Bllings  can  be  made,  if  carefully  maa- 
ipulaled.  They  have  not  been  able  to  accomplish  these  results,  however,  with  the 
rapidity  in  operating  that  is  claimed  by  one  of  the  members.  In  relation  to  the 
relative  cob ceive  properties  of  the  specimens,  the  Committee  found  that  the  Lamm's 
gold  possessed  this  quality  in  the  greatest  degree,  and  for  this  reason  they  were 
able  to  introduce  it  refljlily  into  the  cavity  and  condense  more  rapidly  than  with 
the  other  preparation.  Specimen  fillings  removed  from  the  cavity  show  an  equal 
debtee  of  density.  The  Committe  believe  both  of  these  preparations  will  be  found 
to  be  valuable  materials  for  the  purpose  intended  and  would  recommend  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association  to  test  them  thoroughly  for  themselves. 

H.  A.  SMrra, 
W.  W.  Allport, 
I.  J.  Weteebbee. 
For  Sale  by  E.  LAMM,  New  Orleans, 
And  the  principal  Dental  Depots  throughout  the  U.  S. 

PLVOGERS^ 

FOB  PLASTIC  OB  FIBBOUS  60LD, 

1  inch  file  cut  baodles,  per  set  of  12  Instruments : %6  04 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 
82  West  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore. 


IMPROVED  BELLOWS  HEAD  REST. 


Fif .  1. 


Fig,  2. 


FiGUBB  1.— Is  Uie  Head  real  rendy  for  use.    Fiohbb  2.— A  dlagnm 
showing  the  moTemeatB. 

The  plate  A  mtpporti  the  Head  rest.  The  plate  B  Is  screwed  to  the  tin- 
(lenble  of  the  beUowB,  and  liAS  a  slaught  or  groove  formed  like  the  letter  H, 
b;  the  me&ns  of  thia  aUnght  we  have  a  backward  and  forward  movement  of 
8  iDchea,  a  ude  movement  of  6  inches,  and  a  circular  movement  around  the 
tbumb-Bcrew  C  which  fkatens  the  Head  rest  in  poution. 
The  dotted  linea  ahow  the  movements. 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 

82  Weat  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore. 

BUB   THIMBLES. 


STEEL— As  per  cot 50 

GBRMAH  Sn-VER— Thimble  hinged  to  the  ring » 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 

82  West  Fa;ette  Street,  Baltimore. 


NEW  YORK  COLLEGE  of  DENTISTRY. 


FACULTY. 

ELEAZAR  PARMLY,  M.D.,  F.C.D., 

EmtrUni  ProlcMor  of  Ihe  Initllutu  of  DtBllitrjr. 

WM.  H.  DWINELLE,  M.D., 

Pnfciior  of  DtnUI  IHatologx. 

EDWIN  J.  DUNNING. 
NORMAN  W.  KINGSLEY, 

rrofmorof  Denial  Art  Bod  M«hinttm. 

J.  SMITH  DODGE,  Jb.,  M.D.J).D.8., 

Profeiior  of  Dcniil  Piilhi>lo(T  upd   Thcnp<ulici. 

FANEUIL  D.  WEISSE,  U.D., 
RUFU8  KING  BROWNE,  M.D., 

lor  D[  esperimenlil  PhjalBlogy  md  UieroKopIc  Anttom]'. 

P.  H.  VANDERWEYDE,  M.D., 


ASSISTANTS. 
GEO.  ELTAS  HA  WES,  M.D., 

OptrMlTB  D»nl]ilrj. 

ALEX.  W.  STEIN,  M.D., 
R.  JI.  8TREETBR,  ^ 
ADOLF  OTT,  Pli.D., 


BOARD  OF  CLINICAL  LECTURERS. 

Dn.  JOHN  B.  RICH,  New  York,  Preiidmt. 


Dr.  JOHN  ALLEN,  New  York. 
"     W.  B.  R0BEUT8,       " 
WM.  H.  ALLEN, 
K.  W.  VABNBY, 


Dr.  J.  N.  H.  WALBBIDGE,  N 
•'     BENJ.  LORD,  New  York. 
"     L.  G.  BARTLETT,  " 
GEO.  E.  HAWES,    " 


ERICK  PARMLY,  "  D.  H.  GOODWILLIE, 

Dr.  J.  T.  METCALFE,  New  Haven.        Db.  W.  W.  ALLPORT,  Chicago. 
'•     A.  HILL,  NorwRlk,  Conn.  W.  W.  8HAFFIELD,  New  London. 

Db,  frank  ABBOTT,  New  York,  Seeretar}/. 

The  ptRn  of  orKiniiillon  of  thli  Colli 


culty  u 


>r  CIId1< 


oby 


cmenl,  or  wldren  tlie  D*«n  of  UK  Ftcnllj. 
NORMAN'  W.  KISGSI.KT,  Drni, 

A'a.  a  Wat  3t  Stmt  Xck  Turk. 


Tasrlor^s  Automatic  Pluggeri 


/ 


Of  which  the  above  gives  a  perspective  verticle  view.  H  represents  revolving 
socket  and  shaft.  L  L.  screw  which  retains  the  socket  in  its  place  and  forms 
the  base  of  rubber  spring  K.  A  A.  hammer  with  wooden  face  and  sliaft  of 
same.  D  double  Joint  connecting  hammer  with  crotched  C.  £  upright  rod 
with  hook  on  same,  passing  over  crotchet,  and  extending  down  to  lever  han- 
dle F.  By  closing  of  lever  handle  the  hammer  is  raised  and  the  uprieht  rod 
slips  off  crotchet.  It  is  readjusted  b}^  the  steel  spring  P  on  lever  handle,  for- 
cing it  open  and  raising  hook  on  upright  rod  over  the  crotchet. 

The  force  of  blow  is  obtained  by  weight  of  hammer  A  A  and  spiral  spring 
G  G,  and  is  regulated  by  collar  B  and  upright  rods.  O  O  connected  with  ring 
and  hook  N.    M.  notches  for  hook. 

The  advantages  I  clpmx  for  my  Plungers  are  these :  it  gives  a  perfect  stroke 
without  any  pressure,  which  is  an  objection  to  all  other  pluggers,  and  with- 
out any  adjustment  it  is  always  a  pressure  plugger,  and  at  wiUa  Mallet  plug- 
ger  it  is  the  only  instrument  by  which  a  direct  lateral  stroke  can  be  obtam^. 
They  are  twelve  distinct  strokes  from  a  soft  to  a  very  hard  one.  The  stroke 
may  be  increased  or  diminished  by  the  mere  movement  of  the  thumb  and  fin- 
gers during  the  operation,  without  even  taking  the  instrument  from  the  pa- 
tient^s  mouth  if  desired.  By  the  rubber  spring  on  the  socket  the  full  effect  of 
the  blow  is  obtained,  and  the  socket  is  held  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  not 
revolve  only  when  desired.  After  the  socket  receives  the  effect  of  the  blow, 
the  point  is  instantly  relieved  by  the  contraction  of  the  spring,  thereby  ena- 
bling the  operator  to  fill  a  tooth  that  would  be  too  sensitive  to  fill  in  any 
other  manner. 

This  instrument  was  exhibited  at  the  American  Dental  Association  held  at 
Cincinnati  in  August  last,  and  was  acceded  to  to  be/«r  superior  to  any  other. 
The  Michigan  State  Dental  Convention  at  Detroit  Oct.  8th  j)a8fled  the  follow- 
ing resolution :  that  we  higlily  approve  of  the  Automatic  Plugger  presented 
before  this  Association  by  Dr.  8.  C.  Taylor  of  Toledo,  that  we  believe  it  is 
well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed,  and  in  many  respeets  is 
superior  to  any  other  in  use,  and  that  we  as  a  convention  return  lum  our 
hearty  thanks. 

Mallet  Plugger,  German  Silver,  heavily  plated $20  00 

Point  Holder  and  Loosener 8  00 

Case  Turkey  Morocco 3  50 

One  doz.  Points 8  50 


$80  00 
C^FuU  Set  Pomts  contains  4  doz.  at  $3.50  per  doz. 

(Patent  applied  for.)         All  Orders  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

Address  S.  C.  TAYLOR, 
yo.  181  Summit  Street^  Toledo,  Ohio. 


1^ 


DENTRIFIGE 


It  has  been  in  use  in  his  practice  for  the  last  four  or  five  years, 
and  as  a  dentrifice  has  given  so  much  satisfaction  that  he  has  been 
induced  to  place  it  in  the  market,  and  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of 
all. 

'With  directions  for  using  with  each  box. 


TESTIMOnSri  A.3L.S : 
From  Pfo£  N.  R.  Smith. 

I  have  used  with  pleasant  effects  a  dentrifice  termed  **  Salubria,"  compounded  br 
Wm.  L.  Morse,  dentist,  of  Baltimore.  Mr.  Morse  has  made  me  acquainted  wita 
its  composition,  which  is  such  that  it  will  not  affect  injuriously  the  teeth  or  gums 
but,  will  aid  to  preserye  and  purifj  them. 

N.  R.  SMITH,  M.D. 

Baltivorb,  Ifov.  11,  186T. 

I  have  used  Dr.  William  L.  Morse's  *^  Salubria"  for  several  years,  and  found  it 
a  most  delightful  and  beneficial  dentrifice,  and  recommend  it  cordially. 

JOHN  McCRON, 

Pastor  English  Lutheran  Church,  Lexington  St. 
Baltiicobe,  Nov,  20,  1867. 

From  the  use  of  Dr.  Morse's  tooth  powder,  I  can  say  that  it  seems  to  be  aa 
beneficial  as  it  is  refreshing. 

R.  FULLER, 

Pastor  7th  Baptist  Church. 
Baltimore,  Nov,  23,  1867. 

Dr.  Wiluam  L.  Morsr — Sir  : 

After  giving  your  Dentrifice  a  thorough  trial,  I  feel  justified  in  recommending 
it  to  the  public  as  the  best  preparation  for  cleansing  and  preserving  the  teeth  and 
gums  that  has  erer  been  brought  to  my  notice. 

Very  Respectfully,  J.  H.  JARRETT,  M.D. 

TowsoNTOWN,  Balto,  Co.,  Md,,  Nov,  27,  1867. 


Baltucorb,  Nov.  30,  1867. 
Through  the  persuasion  of  a  friend  I  was  induced  to  try  Dr.  Morse's  Salubria 
Tooth  Powder,  which    I  consider  superior  to  all  others  of  which  I  have  any 
knowledge. 

R.  SPENCER  VINTON, 

Late  Chaplain  U.  S.  A 
ORDERS  RECEIVED  BY 

SNOWWEN  &  COWMAN, 
Jan.,  '61.  .  82  West  Fayette  Street. 


SPRAQUE'S    SELF-WATCHING 
JVitrous  Oxide  and  Oxygen  *9ppara$us. 

Fatnttd  Hot-  lit,  18S4--fiuie  Uth,  1866 -Improved  Jiily  6.1667. 

Bf  Chli  amoiniicDt,  n  ibKlaltlf  pun  au,TKd;  ■(<»»,  Sir  InfaiJlBg.  tntij  Ih  (uIIt  pn- 

purt^uid  Hfabj  of  tbtt  OTer  »ll  other  ptdohhi.     Wt  nukv  frur  aLh* — t^Kiteomptttetorpnouing 
Md  InhnUas  gK«.      Prlrei  NO,  STG,  fes,  uid  IIDO. 

Di  a.  H.  ColtoB  hu  neantif  otOtni  ill  No.  1  MichlKs  tor  hti  DanUl  ■iKwliUan— •  HreDth 
Ac  UwPmriibpsdUon,  uduelchth  AJrlhoDeiitiiURiijilorBilEluiD. 

A.  W.  BPR&aiTZ.  BST  Wultlivtaii  flt,  Botton. 
0KDER3  RECEIVED  BY 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 
Jan.,  '68.  No.  82  West  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore. 


^9 

JTo.  113  BENJRY  STREET, 

SOLE  AGENT  for  E.  KEABSIKG'S  (of  Brooklyn,) 

Uaparalleled  GOLD  FOIL. 

It  needs  no  tcstinioaiaU 

As  it  Fiill]^  Recommends  Itself. 

PRESENT  PRICE :t44  00  per  oz. 

Nob.  3, 4  and  S  Soft  or  Adhesire. 
»"  ALL  ORDERS  FAITHFULLY  ATTENDED  TO.  Jan.,  '68. 


Having  greatly  increased  mj  stock  of  Dental  Materials^  I  am  now  prepared  to 
furnish  Dentists  with  everything  needed  in  the  practice  of  their  profession,  incla- 
ding  Operating  Chairs,  Instrument  Cases,  Lathes,  Vulcanizers,  Nitrous  Oxide  Gas 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ARTICLE  I. 

Progress  in  Dental  Mechanism.     No.  4. 

By  Professor  Austen. 

In  the  first  paper  of  this  series,  we  briefly  examined  the 
Philosophy  of  Dental  Progress  ;  in  the  second,  assigned 
the  three  principal  canses  of  its  unexampled  rapidity  ; 
and  in  the  third,  gave  illustrations  of  the  last-named  cause 
in  connection  with  Dental  Surgery  ;  or,  as  it  is  commonly 
termed  Operative  Dentistry.  In  the  remaining  papers, 
dental  progress  will  be  illustrated  by  the  numerous  im- 
provements in  Dental  Mechanism,  which  have  so  wonder- 
fully developed  the  resources  of  this  difficult  and  useful 
branch  of  Dental  Art. 

We  would,  by  way  of  introduction,  suggest  for  general 
adoption^  a  change  in  dental  nomenclature,  used  by  us 
for  years  past  in  our  lectures.  The  term  "operative  den- 
tist," has  about  as  much  significance  as  that  of  "practi- 
cal plumber,' '  suggestive  of  plumbers  "in  theory,"  and  of 
dentists  who  either  cannot  or  will  not  work. 

As  both  departments  of  dentistry  are  largely  mechani- 
ical,  it  is  proper  that  the  names  of  each  should  embody  this 
peculiarity.     The  dentistry  of  "Prevention  and  Cure,'» 
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dealing  mainly  with  living  organs,  is  more  analogous  to 
the  work  of  the  general  surgeon  :  hence  the  term  SurgerYj 
although  etyraologically  of  purely  mechanical  import,  is 
peculiarly  significant.  The  dentistry  of  Eeplacement," 
deals  also  with  natural  organs  :  but  most  of  the  work  is 
done  in  the  laboratory,  and  is  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Mechanical  Arts  :  hence  the  term  Mechanism,  significant 
of  the  ^' thing  made,''  is  chosen  to  point  out  this  rela- 
tion. Dentistry  embraces  under  this  nomenclature,  Den- 
tal Surgery  and  Dental  Mechanism. 

Our  illustrations  of  progress,  in  the  latter  department, 
will  be  taken  somewhat  in  the  order  of  the  operations  as 
usually  done.  First  in  order,  and  paramount  in  import- 
ance, in  the  work  of  '^  replacement,"  is  the  impression, 
which  is  the  starting  point  of  the  whole  mechanism.  Im- 
provements in  the  material  used  and  in  the  means  of  ap- 
plying it,  must,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  increase  the  use- 
fulness of  dental  art. 

Impression  cups  consisted  originally  of  the  fingers  and 
thumbs  ;  and  nature's  wax-holders  are  still  the  best, 
in  certain  cases,  where  a  limited  surface  is  to  be  copied, 
and  where  we  require  that  delicacy  of  touch,  to  be  found 
only  in  the  ends  of  the  fingers.  Next  in  use  were  flat 
discs  made  of  sheet  tin  (tinned-iron)  with  outer  and  inner 
rims  soldered  thereto,  and  the  handle  stiffened  by  an  ad- 
ditional strip.  To  appreciate  the  superiority  of  the  cups 
in  present  use  (descriptions  of  which  are  unnecessary,) 
let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  properties  essential  to  a 
good  cup. 

It  must  be  of  such  shape  as  to  retain  the  material.  This 
rule  appli(?8  to  the  use  of  plaster,  which  is  not  easily  used 
in  a  badly  shaped  cup  ;  and  which,  when  in  thin  layer, 
requires  some  provision  for  its  adhesion  to  the  cup  in  the 
act  of  removal.  Applied  to  wax-holders,  it  implies  sufll- 
cient  depth  of  rim  to  give  lateral  support  and  condemns 
all  upper  cup  with  the  palatine  surface  cut  out.  The  old- 
fashioned  cups  were  thus  made  ;  but  this  shape  suited  the 
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old  form  of  plates^  before  the  introduction  of  the  broad 
*'  atmospheric"  base.  The  re-introduction  of  this  shape, 
or  of  cups  with  a  large  palatine  opening,  is  due  to  a  mis- 
taken idea  that  secondary  pressure,  with  the  thumb  or 
fingers  upon  the  wax  projecting  through  such  space,  is 
better  than  the  uniform  pressure  of  the  solid  cup.  Steady 
uninterrupted  pressure  in  one  direction  is  essential  to  a 
good  impression  ;  and  the  best  cups  are  those  which,  per- 
mitting this,  as  far  as  possible,  render  unnecessary  secon- 
dary pressure  in  any  other  direction. 

Uniform  thickness  of  the  impression  material  is  one  of 
the  most  important  of  all  the  conditions  of  a  good  impres- 
sion. Hence  those  cups  are  best  which  will  give  the  most 
uniform  space  between  cup  and  gum.  The  old  cups  were, 
in  this  respect,  very  defective  ;  but  modern  skill  has  given 
us  almost  all  that  can  be  asked.  For  impressions  of  full 
cases,  upper  or  lower,  four  or  five  sizes  to  ^ach  jaw  will 
meet  tha  requirements  of  all  ordinary  cases.  With  such 
cups  the  depots  are  abundantly  supplied  :  why  do  they  not 
keep  a  similar  supply  of  a  form  of  cup  equally  indispensa- 
ble? We  refer  to  the  square-edged  cup  for  partial  cases, 
shaped  thus  to  receive  the  remaining  teeth.  If  compelled 
exclusively  to  use  4ny  one  form,  we  should  select  this:  for 
it  is  much  more  difficult  to  take  a  partial  impression  in  a 
rounded  cup  than  to  take  a  full  impression  in  a  square 
edged  cup.  An  admirable  form  is  in  the  market — our  com- 
plaint is  of  the  limited  supply,  due  to  the  possible  fact  that 
the  profession  generally  are  not  aware  of  the  advantages 
of  this  form  of  cup. 

Rigidity,  sufficient  to  withstand  the  pressure  in  taking 
the  impression,  is  the  third  and  last  requisite.  In  this 
also  the  old  cups  were  very  deficient ;  ^lany  modern  ones 
are  unfit  for  any  material  except  plaster,  which  requires 
no  pressure.  But  manufacturers  err  sometimes  on  the 
other  extreme  and  make  cups  too  rigid.  To  make  a  few 
sizes  most  useful,  we  should  be  able  to  cut  and  bend  to 
suit  special  cases,  the  dentist  is  here  to  blame  often  when 
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the  manufacturer  has  done  his  duty.   When  strong  enough 
to  stand  the  pressure,  and  soft  enough  to  be  bent ;  yet  the 
dentist  fails  to  take  a  good  impression,  because  the  shape 
of  the  cup  cannot  or  will  not  fit  to  the  mouth,  as  might 
be  done  in  a  few  moments. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  argue  the  superiority  of  wax  im- 
pressions in  cups  well  adapted  to  the  mouth.  A  simple 
experiment  will  show  that  a  thick  mass  of  wax  can  not 
copy  a  surface  as  accurately  as  when  the  layer  is  thin. 
Moreover  the  pressure  made  by  the  operator  is  transmit- 
ted unequally ;  those  parts  of  the  gum  lying  over  the 
thicker  portions  of  wax  will  be  less  compressed  than  oth- 
ers. There  may  be  cases  in  which  we  desire  this  inequal- 
ity: but  as  a  rule  the  compression  must  be  uniform. 
Accuracy  in  the  impression  is  too  important  to  permit 
such  uncertainties,  as  arise  from  a  badly  adapted  wax- 
holder. 

The  Gutta  Percha  Cup  for  plaster  impressions  is  another 
valuable  improvement.  This  will  be  at  once  seen  from 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  mouth,  however  irregular,  or 
whatever  the  position  of  any  remaining  teeth,  which  may 
not  be  accurately  taken  in  plaster  by  the  use  of  guttapercha 
cups.  Necessity  compelled  us  ten  years  ago,  in  applying 
the  vulcanite  to  "partial  cases,"  to  contrive  and  gradu- 
ally improve  this  form  of  cup.  Others  may  have  felt, 
and  in  a  similar  manner  overcome,  the  diflSculty.  If  so 
they  will  be  prepared  to  confirm  our  statements — that 
plaster  impressions  are  essential  to  accuracy,  in  a  large 
class  of  partial  pieces,  made  of  vulcanite,  or  other  plastic 
material — and  that,  except  in  a  few  cases,  gutta-percha 
cups  are  necessary,  in  taking  these  impressions. 

Gutta-percha  is  also  very  useful  for  taking  plaster  im- 
pressions, in  those  exceptional  cases  where  the  brittania 
mouth  cups  cannot,  without  troublesome  alteration,  be 
used.  Such  cases  were  formerly  (and  are  still  by  many 
careful  operators)  met  by  the  swaging  of  special  impres- 
sion cups.— a  most  accurate  method,  but  also  a  trouble- 
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some  one.  This  brings  US' to  one  of  the  most  important 
services  rendered  by  inventive  skill,  the  saving  to  the 
dentist  of  that  which  he  cannot  replace  when  lost — his 
time. 

Some  hesitate  to  purchase  a  dozen  cups,  and  think  twice 
before  cutting  and  bending  a  cup  for  a  given  case,  least 
it  should  be  unfit  for  further  use :  they  thus  value  the 
time  spent  in  swaging  a  cup  at  less  than  fifty  cents. 
There  is  no  folly  of  early  professional  life,  that  the  den- 
tist will  afterwards  regret  more  deeply,  than  that  of  ma- 
king for  himself,  what  he  can  purchase  already  made, 
and  usually  much  better  made.  Economy  is  the  frequent 
excuse:  whereas  it  is  a  most  spendthrift  extravagance. 
*' Practice"  is  another  plea:  but  this  is  not  admissible, 
until  it  can  be  shown  that  he  is  skilled  in  the  construe- 

* 

tion  of  all  kinds  of  intricate  dental  mechanisms.  ''  Noth- 
ing else  to  do"  is  a  far  worse  apology.  The  science  of 
dentistry  claims  every  moment  that  can  be  spared  from 
the  practical  details  of  the  art. 

Dental  depots  elevate  dentistry,  most  of  all  in  this, 
that  they  relieve  the  workers  in  the  profession  of  much 
of  that  drudgery  of  mechanism  which,  in  years  past,  con- 
sumed valuable  time,  yet  was  necessary  to  a  given  end. 
True,  many  will  use  this  time  simply  for  the  extension 
of  business  and  so  reckon  the  benefit  at  a  monied  valua- 
tion. But  others,  satisfied  with  their  usual  gains,  devote 
the  spare  hours  to  intellectual  culture;  to  these  the  ben- 
efit is  priceless. 

Wo  close  our  remarks  upon  impression  cups,  by  no- 
ticing one  of  those  so-called  improvements,  such  as  cum- 
ber our  laboratories  with  a  host  of  contrivances,  as  useless 
as  complicated.  The  ^^ double  cups,"  in  which  the  wax 
is  cooled  by  injecting  a  stream  of  cold  water  between  the 
two  layers,  are  worse  than  useless.  How  any  one,  who 
has  once  cooled  a  wax  impression  with  a  smail  napkin, 
chilled  in  ice  water,  or  enclosing  a  thin  tablet  of  ice,  can 
give  up  so  simple  and  easy  an  operation,  for  the  trouble- 
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some  and  cumbrous  cups  above  named,  passes  our  com- 
prehension. 

To  sum  up  briefly  the  contributions  to  dental  progress, 
which  the  inventive  genius  of  the  last  twenty  years  has 
rendered,  in  the  single  matter  of  impression  cups — 1.  It 
has  greatly  increased  the  number  of  good  impressions,  by 
putting  within  the  reach  ot  every  one  cups  well  adapted 
to  this  purpose.  2.  It  has  lor  the  skillful  few,  who 
knew  how  to  make  cups  for  themselves,  saved  hours  of 
unimproving  handwork,  which  they  have  been  able  to  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  science.  3.  It  has  made  the  taking 
of  plaster  impressions,  possible  in  any  case,  and  easy  in 
many,  where  they  were  before  thought  impracticable.  In 
our  next  paper,  upon  impression  materials,  this  third 
point  will  be  more  fully  brought  out. 


ARTICLE  II. 

A  Lecture  on  Caries  and  Necrosis  of  Bone, 

Delivered  Nov.  15,  1867,  at  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgeiy, 

(Concluded.) 

By  H.  E.  Noel,  M.D.,  Professor   of  Physiology. 

• 

Now  as  regards  the  phenomena  of  necrosis.  Dr.  Beale 
is  equally  unfortunate  in  his  explanations.  Dr.  Benle 
says  in  necrosed  bone,  {from  occlusion  of  blood  vessels  as 
he  gives  no  other  cause),  the  nutrient  fluid  not  being  able 
to  pass  through  its  regular  channels,  passes  around  and 
passes  rapidly,  so  the  germinal  matter  around,  is  hero 
also  too  freely  supplied  with  nutrient  material.  He  thus 
explains  the  rapid  production  of  germinal  matter,  cells, 
half  formed  tissue,  iSkc,  which  rises  around  and  invests  the 
bone.  A  carious  condition  induced.  This  is  another  speci- 
men of  gratuitous  assertion  not  sustained  by  the  facts  of  the 
case. 
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An  Haversian  canal  becomes  occluded,  and  the  fluid 
which  should  pass  through,  passes  around  it, — and  all  of 
the  phenomena,  of  caries,  &c.,  are  produced  by  this  excess 
of  nutrient  fluid  in  the  tissue  surrounding. 

This  involves  two  assumptions,  the  one  a  new  idea  and 
the  other  the  view  we  have  examined  and  refuted. 

(1.)  It  implies  that  each  tissue  has  its  amount  that 
passes  through  regularly  in  a  given  time,  and  if  therefore 
it  cannot  get  through  by  the  usual  channels,  it  must  get 
through  by  others,  and  to  do  so,  it  makes  up  by  rapidity, 
what  it  has  lost  in  directness  of  rout. 

This  is  rich,  and  when  applied  to  secretions  of  saliva 
bile — milk,  &c.,  gives  us  a  rare  physiological  explanation 
of  variable  action  in  glands.  It  implies  that  the  heart 
propelling  the  blood,  sends  amounts  through  tissues,  de- 
termined by  the  size  of  the  arteries,  and  ignores  certain 
other  forces  concurred  in  the  circulation.  He  gives  the 
vis-a-tergo — but  says  nothing  of  the  *' vis-a-fronte." 

Now  in  this  very  case  we  assert  that  the  circulation  is 
increased  and  determinedhy  the  '*  vis-a-fronte,'*'  and  not  by 
the  ''vis-a-tergo." 

(2.)  Assumption  of  premises  and  the  deduction  of 
conclusions  therefrom  is,  as  wo  have  said — any  thing  than 
convincing. 

But  does  excess  of  nutrient  fluid  determine  the  exces- 
sive production  of  germinal  matter,  &c.,  in  necrosis?  We 
think  not. 

In  the  ligature  of  the  main  artery  of  a  limb,  say  the 
femoral,  we  have  on  a  greatly  magnified  scale,  the  same 
condition  of  things  that  obtiiins  when  an  Haversian  canal 
is  occluded.  The  current  is  obstructed  in  the  main  chan- 
nels, seeks  divergent  and  new  channels,  passes  around 
through  the  tissues,  converges  beyond  the  ligatures  and 
reenters  the  old  channel  below  the  ligature. 

Here  the  germinal  matter  of  the  surrounding  tissue  has 
50  or  100  times  as  much  nutrient  fluid  passing  it  as  is  nor- 
mally passed,  and  we  would  expect,  if  Dr.  Beale's  theory 
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And  here  we  shall  follow  that  admirable  practical  phy- 
siologist, Dr.  T.  K.  Chambers,  to  whose  lectures  upon 
mucus  and  pus  we  have  before  referred. 

You  remember  that  Dr.  Chambers  begins  the  formation 
of  mucus,  by  the  arrest  of  development  of  a  *^  mucous 
globule''  (i.  e.  a  small  mass  of  germinal  matter)  upon  or 
near  the  basement  membrane  of  a  mucous  membrane,  and 
pus  is  but  a  continuation  of  this  same  process..  This 
*'  globule"  has  its  vitality  lowered,  does  not  develop  into 
an  epithelial  cell  as  it  should  do,  but  still  retains  enough 
of  vital  force  to  transform  pabulum  and  to  multiply  by 
division,  budding,  &c.  A  few  globules  rapidly  multiply- 
ing would  use  up  a  good  supply  of  pabulum,  and  yet 
might  form  no  well  developed  tissue  ;  in  fact  might  pro- 
duce only  germinal  matter,  cells  and  loose  tissue  in  excess  ; 
or  even  mucus  or  pus.  This  is  the  true  explanation  of  pro- 
fuse suppuration.  The  vital  power  when  too  low,  to  ex- 
hibit the  vital  phenomena  of  transformation  into  tissue, 
may  yet  have  the  power  of  reproduction  and  power  of  trans- 
formation of  pabulum  into  germinal  matter,  and  we  would 
have  no  well  matured  tissue,  but  an  excessive  amount  of 
germinal  matter,  mucus  or  pus. 

These  changes  progressing,  and  the  pabulum  being 
consumed,  more  is  demanded — and  more  is  obtained — 
hence  the  phenomena  of  increased  circulation.  This  in- 
crease in  circulation  being  the  result  of  the  active  change 
going  on,  but,  by  no  means  the  cause  of  these  changes. 

We  quote  the  following  from  Chamber's  lectures  ^^Ke- 
newal  of  life,"  pps.  72  and  TS, 

"  Is  rapidity  of  multiplication  to  be  looked  upon  as  evidence  for  or 
against  the  force  of  vitality  ?    Against  I  tliink. 

The  lower  we  go  in  the  scale  of  creation,  the  more  quickly  and  the 
more  copiously,  do  the  living  forms  representing  the  various  classes  re- 
produce their  kind. 

The  less  function  and  force  and  intensity  of  existence  they  have,  the 
more  prominent  becomes  reproduction  as  the  main  object  of  their  being 
created.  This  seems  to  be  the  universal  rule  to  be  traced  all  through 
living  beings,  till  we  get  down  to  the  Amoeba  and  the  mould,  in  which 
no  trace  of  a  function  can  be  detected  beyond  the  multiplication  of  their 
substance. 
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And  this  is  the  law  that  obtains  in  the  production 
of  mucus — pus  and  even  tissue ;  this  is  the  true  solution 
of  the  phenomena  of  caries.  The  cause  of  caries  is  not 
an  excess  of  pabulum  but  deficient  vitality.  The  germi- 
nal matter  reproduces  itself  and  multiplies  rapidly  in 
quantity  and  does  not  form  tissue,  not  because  of  an  ex- 
cess of  nutrient  fluid,  but  because  its  vital  power  is  low- 
ered. It  is  devitalized  and  lacks  intensity,  and  shows  only 
the  lowest  form  of  vital  force  i.  e.  that  of  reproduction. 

The  decomposition  of  necrosed  bone  may  give  rise  to 
chemical  compounds,  which  exert  a  depressing  or  devital- 
izing influence  upon  the  tissues  and  their  germinal  mat- 
ter, this  might  and  would  cause  all  the  phenomena 
described  by  Dr.  Beale.  We  would  have  a  rapid  repro- 
duction of  germinal  matter,  cells  and  loose  tissue,  as  the 
direct  result  of  lowered  vitality;  and  also  an  increased 
circulation  around  the  necrosed  bone  produced  by  the 
increased  demand  for  pabulum  to  support  these  active 
changes. 

Caries  and  necrosis  are  therefore  only  different  degrees 
of  the  same — devitalization.  Caries  is  lowered  vitality — 
necrosis  is  death.  The  cause  acting  might  produce  death 
in  one  part,  and  lowered  vitality  around,  hence  the  two 
are  so  often  found  combined,  being  but  diflferent  degrees 
of  the  same  thing  and  dependent  therefore  upon  the  same 
cause. 

The  intensity  of  action  of  the  cause,  and  the  strength 
or  feebleness  of  the  part  determining  which  condition 
shall  obtain. 

We  conclude  therefore  that  caries  and  necrosis  are 
caused  by  agents  acting  upon  the  vital  powers  of  the  bone 
tissue,  and  that  the  attendant  phenomena  are  fully  ex- 
plained by  the  views  of  Dr.  Chambers. 

That  the** theory  of  Dr.  Beale"  is  unphilosophical, 
unphysiological  and  superficial,  and  based  upon  assump- 
tions which  arc  false  in  fact  and  do  him  no  credit  as  a 
physiologist. 
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ARTICLE  III.  ^ 

On  our  True  and  False  ''  Knowledge'  *  of  the  Physiologtcal 
Character  and  Action  of  the  Bed-Blood  Corpuscles. 

(Concluded.) 

By  RuFus  King  Browne,  M.D. 

But  the  experimental  demonstration  of  the  fact,  that 
the  reel-globules  of  the  blood  alone,  become  the  appropria- 
ting agents  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  in  the  lungs,  is  also 
demonstrative  of  the  exact  seat  in  the  blood  of  the  carbonic 
acid  gas.  It  does  this,  as  I  think,  most  conclusively,  by 
showing,  that  as  the  blood-globules  which  have  passed  the 
pulmonary  circuit  are  replete  with  oxygen,  they  are  eicclu- 
ded  from  being  supposed  to  hold  any  of  the  carbonic  acid 
contained  in  arterial  as  well  as  venous  blood.  Both  bloods 
are  well  known  to  contain  carbonic  acid.  On  the  old  the- 
ory, which  these  various  experiments  contradict,  that  the 
blood-globules  delivered  oxygen  to  the  tissues,  suggesting 
that  the  globules  received  from  them  in  interchange  car- 
bonic acid,  it  was  but  natural  to  suppose  that  they  so  re- 
ceived and  carried  the  carbonic  acid  back  to  the  lungs,  for  in- 
terchange with  oxygen  there,  as  they  before  had  to  the  tis- 
sues, for  interchange  with  carbonic  acid.  But  it  seems 
certain,  that  the  seat  in  the  blood  of  this  gas  must  be  the  same 
in  venous  as  in  arterial  blood.  This  seat  in  the  latter  we 
have  shown  is  exclusively  the  plasma,  by  proving  that  in 
arterial  blood  the  globules  are  replete  with  oxygen,  and 
hence  carry  no  carbonic  acid  gas. 

The  act  of  demonstrating  that  the  globules  alone  on 
their  way  to  the  arterial  system,  take  up  and  become  the 
carrying  seat  of  the  oxygen,  proves  that  the  plasma  is  the 
Qcat  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  arterial  blood.  The  demon- 
stration that  it  is  to  the  plasina  they  deliver  it  during  their 
transit,  and  not  to  the  tissues — dispensing  entirely  with 
that  false  theory, — leaves  not  the  slightest  reason  for 
sftpposing  that   the   globules  take  up  the  carbonic  acid 
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from  of  the  plasma  in  which  it  was  held.  If  the  blood- 
globules  receive  at  the  pulmonary  surface,  the  oxygen  and 
give  it  to  the  plasma,  as  it  advances,  it  is  certain  that  the 
latter  gives  it  to  the  tissues,  not  alone,  but  incorporated  with 
its  other  substances.  The  carbonic  acid,  is  derived  from  the 
tissues  by  the  plasma  which  bathing  them,  collects  in  the 
lymph  canals,  to  flow  into  the  venous  blood. 

To  still  hold  to  the  supposition  that  not  the  plasma  but 
the  red-globules,  in  the  venous  system,  hold  the  carbonic 
acid,  demands  the  supposition  that  the  globules  take  it  up 
from  the  plasma  of  venous  or  else  arterial  blood,  and  more* 
over  that  they  discharge  it  into  the  air  of  the  lungs,  and 
simultaneously  appropriate  the  oxygen.  How  is  it  con- 
ceivable that  the  globules  can,  even  while  the  carbonic 
acid  is  issuing  from  them,  to  the  pulmonary  surface,  also  be 
in  the  act  of  drawing  in  and  appropriating  oxygen  beyond 
that  surface.  But  all  its  carbonic  acid,  of  the  blood  ad- 
vancing from  the  pulmonary  tissue,  is  found  in  its  plasma, 
and  identically  the  same  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  exists 
in  the  plasma  no-arterial  as  it  did  in  the  plasma  in  the 
capillaries  of  the  lungs,  if  the  globules  specially  exhaled 
all  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  given  to  the  air  in  the  lungs. 
All  these  circumstances  are  identified  with  the  supposition 
that  the  globules,  (and  they  are  prohibited  by  the  facts,) 
hold  the  carbonic  acid  during  any  part  of  the  circuit. 

If  the  blood  globules  do  noty  and  the  plasma  does  receive 
the  carbonic  acid,  from  the  tissues,  not  directly  but  by  the 
lymphatics,  we  are  entirely  exempt  from  any  reason  for 
Btlpposing  that  the  red-blood  globules  ever  take  it  up. 
They  certainly  do  not  take  it  up  from  the  tissues.  While  the 
plasma  certainly  does  contain  it  in  all  the  blood  which 
passes  through  the  lungs,  and  contains  it  where  it  is  dem- 
onstrated the  globules  do  not,  namely  :  after  passing  the 
lungs  and  throughout  the  arterial  system.  And  in  no 
other  way  as  I  conceive,  can  it  be  more  conclusively  estab- 
lished, that  the  carbonic  acid  does  not  enter  the  globules. 

Our  experiments  prove  that  it  is  not  upon  the  presence 
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of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  blood,  that  the  purple  line  super- 
venes, since  instead  of  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  here, 
there  must  have  been  a  loss  of  it  ;  and  yet  not  with  it,  as 
we  suppose,  but  vritliout  it,  the  blood  lost  its  florid  hue, 
on  being  reduced  or  on  losing  its  oxygen,  proving  that 
the  loss  of  the  oxygen  constitutes  the  loss  of  the  scarlet. 
It  is  no  less  plain,  therefore,  that  if  the  florid  hue  be  cer- 
tainly due  to  oxygen,  to  the  loss  of  it,  is  as  certainly  due 
its  reduction  of  color  to  purple,  which  is  all  simply  the 
recurrence  of  the  hue  of  its  organic  form  and  substance. 
One  fact  is  certain^  that  is,  that  the*  change  of  coloi'  in 
the  red-globules  of  the  blood,  is  entirely  due  not  to  its  » 
alternately  taking  up  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid,  but  to 
changes  in  the  amount  of  oxygen  alone  it  takes  up  ;  this  is 
demonstrated,  and  it  leaves  no  room  for  the  fancy,  that  at 
one  moment  the  red-globules  are  completely  occupied  with 
*' consuming"  theoxygen,  and  the  next  moment  are  filled 
with  carbonic  acid.     And  this  fancy  is  seen  to  be  a  &ere 
figment  of  total  unreality  when  it  is  observed  that  the 
most   singular  ^distinction  or  indiscrimination  and  con- 
tradiction exists  in  the  other  concurring  fancies  of  which 
it  is  an  offshoot.     One  paragraph  descriptive  of  these  fan- 
cies makes  the  red-corpuscle  the  seat  of  oxydation,  which 
gives  off  carbonic  acid  as  the  product  of  the  union  of  its 
substance — its   carbon   and  the  oxygen  it  consumes,   in 
these   terms  :     **  the  fact  that  the   blood   corpuscles  are 
capable  consuming  oxygen,  and  giving  of  carbonic  acid, 
is  an  additional  argument  in  favor  of  the  union  of  these 
anatomical  elements  with  the  gas."     [oxygen.]     (Flint.) 
"What  kind  of  a  union  it  is,  which  consists  in  the  act  of 
taking  up  oxygen  and  giving  off  carbonic  acid,  which  arises 
from  the  union  of  the  oxygen  and  the  carbon  of  the  glo- 
bules,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive.     The   union  if  any, 
here  supposed,  is  that  of  the  carbon  and  oxygen  done  in 
forming  the  acid  gas — but  this  is  done  by  the  disuniting 
of  the  carbon  from  the  globule, — the  essential  first  step 
of  its   union  with  the  oxygen,  and  the  '*  giving  off"  of 
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both.  It  is  the  substauccs  uniting  therefore  which  are  the 
seat  of  the  union,  and  not  the  globule  which  gives  it  off. 

But  this  only  shows  by  its  absurdity,  that  the  blood 
globule  cannot  normally  both  perform  the  transaction  of 
consuming  oxygen  and  giving  off  carbonic  acid.  Although 
the  giving  off  would  not  be  an  act  of  the  oxygen,  seeing 
that  its  play  is  over  for  the  time  being  when  it  has  united 
with  the  carbon. 

But  we  observe  also,  a  fancy  the  converse  of  this ;  as 
follows: — "the  plasma  will  absorb  a  certain  quantity  oi 
oxygen  ;  it  first  takes  oxygen  from  the  air  and  then  gives 
it  to  the  corpuscles." 

This  fancy,  though  it  does  not  coincide  with  the  pre- 
vious one,  is  expressly  formed  to  coincide  with  the  notion 
that  in  the  red-globules,  is  produced  the  carbonic  acid.  The 
latter  notion  we  have  shown  is  fallacious.  Moreover  our 
demonstration  proves  that  the  red-corpuscles  in  blood, 
after  leaving  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  yield  oxygen  to 
the  plasma :  and  it  is  certainly  not  probable  that  the  plas- 
ma first  receives  it,  from  the  air  in  the  lungs,  to  give  it  to 
the  globules,  again  instantly  to  receive  it  back  from  the 
globules.  The  one  statement  definitely  implies,  that  of 
the  whole  of  the  oxygen  inhaled — the  plasma  absorbing 
only  a  certain  quantity,  the  globules  will  absorb  the  rest ; 
and  the  other  statement  implies,  that  the  former  quantity 
the  plasma  first  takes  from  the  air,  then  gives  it  to  the 
corpuscles.  This  phraseology,  therefore,  maintains  that 
some  of  the  corpuscles  as  well  as  the  plasma  simultaneous- 
ly themselves,  take  oxygen  from  the  air,  while  others  are 
at  the  same  time  recipients  of  oxygen  from  the  plasma. 

But  in  observations,  we  ascertain  that  the  corpuscles  con- 
stitute almost  the  whole  of  the  respiratory  surface  of  the 
elements  of  the  blood,  in  the  situation  where  alone  the 
oxygen  is  taken  up,  namely,  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries. 
The  conditions  do  not  permit  our  believing  that  here  at 
least  the  plasma  takes  up  the  oxygen — much  less  that 
while  some  of  the  corpuscles  take  some,  others  in  the 
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same  respiratory  act  take  none,  and  moreover  that  the 
plasma  takes  up  some  oxygen  merely  for  the .  purpose  of 
handing  it  over  to  some  of  the  globules. 

But  amid  the  contradictions  of  the  same  compiler  we 
have  quoted  from,  we  find  one  statement,  which  complete- 
ly disprovesy  the  preceding  notions  altogether.    "  Carbonic 
oxide  which  has  a  great  affinity  for  the  corpuscles,  dis- 
places almost  immediately,  all  the  oxygen  tvhich  the  Uood 
contains."     [Fliivt.  Hum,  Phy.] 
From  these  endless  contradictions  and  embarrassments, 
^  the  only  possible  mode  of  exemption  is  by  the  demon- 
strations we  have  already  adduced.     Our  present  predic- 
ament is  due  to  the  fact,  that  in  the  absence  of  knowledge 
or  even  thought,  we  had  ^*  faith"  in  those  mutually  de- 
structive fancies,  and  have  formed  others  coincident  with 
them. 

There  is  one  experiment  I  have  repeatedly  performed, 
the  circumstances  of  which  seem  indubitably  to  estab- 
lish the  facts  respecting  the  true  seat  of  the  oxygen  taken 
from  the  air  of  the  lungs.     If  in  an  animal  in  which  the 
cardiac  action  and  circulation  continues  after  poisoning 
with  woorara,  artificial  respiration  be  suspended,  the  blood 
in  its  venous  state,  passes  through  the  lungs  into  the  left 
ventricle.     Here  the  failure  to  change  in  the  color  of  the 
blood  in  passing  through  the  lungs  is  indubitably  due  to 
the  failure  to  take  up  oxygen.     But  the  seat  of  the  color 
and  of  changes  of  color  in  blood,  resides  wholly  in   its 
colored  constituents  the  red-corpuscles.     And  the  failure  to 
take  up  oxygen  during  the  collapsed  state  of  the  lungs,  and 
is  identical  with  the  failure  to  change  color  from  dark  to 
bright-red.     Here  we  do  not  see  how,  without  plain  and 
evident  denial  of  the  facts,  we  can  evade  regarding  this  ex- 
periment as  a  demonstration  which  disproves  the  notion 
that  the  plasma  is  ever  the  seat  of  the  incoming  oxygen. 
But  we  must  now  recur  to  the  second  experiment  we 
named  in  the  beginning ;  the  experiment,  namely,  that 
the  scarlet  cruoriue  becomes  purple  or  veuous  by  yielding 
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the  oxygen  which  makes  it  scarlet,  to  the  liquid  in  which 
it  is  immersed  whether  serum  or  plasma.  Now  the  suh- 
Btance  from  which  the  oxygen  is  taken^  is  not  the  sub- 
stance which  receives  its  supply  from  the  fluid  to  which 
it  habitually  gives  it.  But  if  as,  we  have  seen,  the  oxy- 
dizing  process  does  not  take  place  in  each  of  the  globules, 
at  the  expense  and  loss  of  so  much  of  each  of  them  as  is 
supposed  to  be  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  and  if  also 
this  gas  is  not  derived  by  them  from  the  oxydation  of  the 
tissues,  then  the  character  of  the  process  is  such,  (accor- 
ding to  the  supposition,)  that  they  must  deliver  their 
oxygen  into  the  plasma.  For  in  order  to  take  up  car- 
bonic acid,  they  must  have  first  discharged  their  oxygen. 
This,  the  red-globules  cannot  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
directly  impart  or  communicate  to  the  tissues  by  bringing 
it  into  contact  with  their  atoms,  and  hence  they  must 
yield  it  to  the  fluids  with  which  they  are  in  a  contact  so 
perfect,  that  the  substance  of  the  globule  (apart  from  its 
form)  is  almost  continuous  with  that  of  the  plasma. 

In  the  midst  of  these  mutually  contradictory  and  des- 
tructive suppositions^  we  have  transcribed,  we  have  been 
entirely  unmindful  of  our  true  knowledge.  This  exists 
in  a  fact,  long  in  our  possession,  which  prohibits  the  en- 
tertaining of  any  supposition  that  the  plasma  takes  up 
the  oxygen  from  the  air  of  the  lungs.  It  definitely  pro- 
hibits our  acceptance  of  the  notion,  that  the  liquor  san- 
guinis takes  up  the  oxygen  first  from  the  air  of  the- 
lungs  and  then  serves  it  to  the  globule.  This  fact  is,  that,, 
the  liquor  sanguinis,  will  not  hold  more  than  a  1-15  part 
of  the  oxygen  the  globules  will,  and  hence  the  former 
cannot  t-ake  up  the  proportion,  to  fill  the  globules,  uoir 
the  proportion  of  oxygen  actually  taken  up. 

This  fact  definitely  disposes  of  that  eggregiously  ab- 
surd supposition,  that  the  liquor  sanguinis  and  glob- 
ules, both  take  up  and  carry  both  oxygen  and  carbon- 
ic acid :  and  taken  together  with  the  fact  demonstrated 

by  Bernard,  that  carbonic  oxide  in  uniting  with  the  red- 
2 
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globules,  for  which  it  has  a  remarkable  affinity,  displa- 
ces all  the  oxygen  of  arterial  blood,  proves  that  it  does 
not  perform  the  office  of  displacing  carbonic  acid  from  the 
liquor  sanguinis. 

It  is  not  really  conceivable,  that  the  globules  discharge 
the  carbonic  acid,  for  it  implies,  since  we  know  that  they 
take  the  oxygen,  that  they  both  discharge  carbonic  acid, 
and  take  in  the  oxygen  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

And  all  the  demands  of  our  intelligence  are  completely 
met  upon  this  point,  in  the  fact  that  the  globules  alone 
will  absorb  fifteen  times  more  oxygen  than  the  plasma, 
and  hence  the  latter  cannot  possible  take  up  as  they  are 
said  to,  and  impart  to  the  latter,  the  proportion  of  oxygen 
contained  in  arterial  blood. 

The  only  possible  escape  from  all  this  endless  embar- 
assment,  is  to  be  found  in  the  experimental  evidence 
named  throughout  this  article,  that  the  oxygen  is  solely 
taken  up  and  carried  by  the  red-globules,  and  by  it  de- 
livered to  the  plasma.  That  the  latter  is  the  exclusive 
carrier  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  blood,  and  that  the 
change  of  color  from  arterial  to  venous  blood,  is  entirely 
due  to  the  loss  of  oxygen  by  the  globules  to  the  plasma. 

We  have  always  considered  this  the  case  of  one  sub- 
stance absorbed  in  the  globule  producing  one  color — pur- 
ple, which  had  to  be  discharged  or  evacuated  by  another 
substance  producing  another  color, — scarlet.  If  it  were, 
as  we  misst  erroneously  suppose,  that  the  purple  color  was 
induced  by  the  entrance  into  the  globule  of  some  sub- 
stance, as  the  scarlet  color  is  by  that  of  oxygen,  then  the 
purple  color  could  only  occur  by  actual  displacement  of 
oxygen  in  it,  by  carbonic  acid.  But  this  purple  remains 
under  circumstances  in  which  the  carbonic  acid  gas  is 
not  present  J  and  will  only  become  scarlet  on  access  of  oxy- 
gen, showing  that  the  change  of  color  is  not  due  to  tm- 
pletioii  of  carbonic  acid,  but  to  access  of  oxygen.  The 
same  truth  is  apparent  in  the  use  of  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
and  carbonic  acid.     The  red-corpuscle  of  venous   blood 
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remain*  purple,  in  the' absence  of  oxygen,  though  there 
be  no  carbonic  acid  present  in  it.  Showing  that  the  pres- 
ence of  carbonic  acid  in  it,  is  not  the  cause  of  that  color. 

The  venous  hue,  then,  is  not  another  and  second  color 
produced  by  the  presence  in  the  globule  of  another  and 
different  substance,  which  displaced  the  oxygen  from  it, 
and  thereby  gives  a  new  color  to  it,  driving  out  the 
scarlet,  which  changes  the  scarlet,  to  purple  simply 
because  they  cause  the  loss  of  the  oxygen. 

The  presence  of  the  scarlet  hue  presnpposes  the  prior 
existence  of  the  purple  hue,  due  simply  to  loss  of  oxj'gen. 
I  have  said  this  was  not  a  process  of  *'oxydation,  "as  present- 
ed in  the  supposition  that  the  globules  consume  oxygen,  and 
^^giveoff**  carbonic  acid,  and  this  is  plain  to  the  very  least 
intelligence,  and  the  acceptance  oitk  contrary  supposition, 
shows  hoyv^  little  intelligence  we  have  exercised.  By  this 
supposition  it  is  presupposed  that  the  red  globules  first 
take  up  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  rest  of  the  blood  or  the 
tissues,  and  give  it  to  the  plasma  (which  is  contradicted  by 
another  supposition,  that  the  carbonic  acid  is  formed  by 
oxydizing  of  their  own  substance,)  or  else  that  the  car- 
bonic acid  they  give  off,  is  th&X portion  of  themselves  which 
had  become  carbonic  acid  by  oxydation.  But  the  first  of 
these  is  contradicted  by  another  supposition,  viz.:  that  it 
is  the  plasma,  not  the  globules,  from  which  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  displaces  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  lungs.  And  the 
second  itself  is  contradicted  by  the  fact,  which  satisfies  all 
the  demand  of  our  knowledge,  that  the  anatomical  form  of 
the  globules  could  not  be  maintained,  during  a  single  round 
of  the  circulation,  if  they  really  were  oxydized,  or  their 
substance  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  or  any  product  of 
oxydation.  In  which  case  they  could  not  take  up  oxygen 
a  second  time,  which  presupposes  in  the  meantime,  that 
the  globules  are  devoid  both  of  carbonic  acid,  that  being 
in  the  plasma,  when  it  is  displaced  and  not  in  them  ;  and 
devoid  of  oxygen,  until  the  regular  course  of  proceeding 
of  displacing  the  carbonic  acid,  taking  up  the  oxygen, 
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and  giving  it  up  to  them.  At  every  new  sentence  we  are 
confronted  by  some  one  of  these  contradictory  statements, 
and  no  one  of  them  is  uncontradicted  by  some  other  one. 

An  example,  that  we  constantly  make  statements  which 
we  have  not  exercised  the  least  intelligence  of  the  charac- 
ter of,  is  found  in  the  statement,  that  ^*  the  elements  of  the 
blood  which  absorb  the  greater  part  of  the  oxygen,  are  the 
red-corpuscles." — (Flint,  Hum,  Phy,) 

As  if  some  of  these  corpuscles  coming  nearest  to  the  air 
did,  and  others  did  noty  (or  were  prevented  from),  absorb- 
ing oxygen.  And  the  error  is  worse  when  we  consider  that 
the  plasma  could  not  in  fact  give  to  these  globules  a  frac- 
tion of  one  per  cent,  of  the  oxygen  they  themselves  are 
found  to  hold.     How  too  are  the  globules  going  to  get  it? 
Here  are  a  set  of  bodies,  most  peculiarly  fitted  for  this 
work  of  taking  up  oxj'gen,  without  which  we  should  be 
absolutely  at  a  loss,  to  account  for  its  being  taking  i^ip  in 
respiration.     They  will  and  dx>  take  up  fifteen   times   as 
much  as  the  liquid  in  which  they  are  suspended.     Their 
form  and  dimensions, — all  their  anatomical  characters,  are 
precisely  those  which  show  peculiar  adaptation    to   this 
function.     And,  yet  while  we  are  in  the  act  of  regarding 
these  facta,  we  say  that  they  take  up  the  oxygen  which  is 
supplied  by  asserting  that  they  only  take  up  the  '^  greater 
part"  of  the  oxygen,  and  the  plasma  the  rest.  Look  at  the 
enormous  surface  they  present  to  the  approach  of  the  oxy- 
gen as  compared  with  a  fluid  surface,  say  of  the  linear 
measure  of  a  fraction  of  one  inch.     And  if  the  oxygen 
come  in  contact  with  various  points  of  the  surface  of  each 
of  them  the  corresponding  number  of  atoms  of  the  oxy- 
gen, over  that  of  the  plaen  surface  of  a  fluid,  is  enormously 
increased.     Still,  we  suppose  the  globules  do  not  take  up 
the  oxygen  actiially  taken  up,  but  only  the  **  greater  part" 
of  it,  and  even  this,  itself  the  statement  of  an  error,  we 
contradict  by  saying  that  '^  the  plasma  flrst  takes  up  the 
oxygen  and  gives  it  to  the  globules." 

According  to  this  most  egregious  of  all  blunders,  we 
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have  to  suppose  either,  that  only  a  certain  proportion  or 
number  of  globules  present  in  the  lung  capillaries,  during 
each  inspiration,  take  up  the  due  proportion  of  oxygen  they 
are  found  to  have,  while  some  other  of  the  globules,  do  not 
take  any.  except  as  furnished  afterward  by  the  plasma,  or 
else  that  the  globules  do  not  directly  of  themselves  take  up 
their  due  amount  of  oxygen,  but  taking  up  directly  a  cer- 
tain deficient  amount,  the  plasma  gives  up  to  them  what 
constitutes  the  complement  of  the  due  proportion  they 
hold. 

But  this  supposition  is  contradicted  by  another,  the  ab- 
surdity of  which  is,  if  possible,  still  more  monstrous,  name- 
ly, that  the  plasma  first  takes  the  oxygen  and  then  gives  it 
to  the  globules.  (Flint.  Hum.  Phy.)  Now,  this  is  said  of 
the  plasma,  which,  according  to  the  same  author,  who 
adopts  both  the  preceding  suppositions, — will  take  up 
about  l-15th  the  amount  of  oxygen  the  globules  will.  So 
that,  if  the  plasma,  first  t-akes  the  oxj'gen  during  inspira- 
tion, it  must  absorb  as  much  as  it  can,  fifteen  times  in  suc- 
cession, ea<:h  act  of  inspiration,  in  order  to  supply  the 
globules  with  the  amount  they  will  hold.  Since,  however, 
the  plasma  cannot  in  inspiration  take  up  more  than  once, 
the  small  parcentage  it  holds,  this  supposition  requires  us 
to  believe  that,  if  the  plasma,  first  takes  up  the  oxygen 
from  the  air,  that  the  sole  amount  of  oxygen  the  globules 
get  is  about  six  per  cent,  of  wliat  in  fact  they  actually  con- 
tain after  passing  through  the  pulmonary  capillaries  ;  and 
the  same  want  of  intelligence,  is  shown  in  an  interpretation 
put  upon  an  experiment  of  Stevens,  who,  '*  After  removing 
the  serum  from  a  clot  by  repeated  washings,  with  pure  wa- 
ter, found  that  the  color  remained  black  when  exposed  to 
the  air,  but  was  reddened  by  the  addition  of  its  serum 
From  this  he  reasoned  that  the  red  color  of  the  arterial 
blood,  is  due  to  the  saline  constituents  of  the  plasma." 

Comment :  '*  This  is  true,  but  the  saline  constituents  of 
the  plasma,  affect  the  color  indirectly,  by  maintaining 
the  anatomical  integrity  of  the  corpuscles. — (Flint.  Hum. 
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Phy.  Cir.  p.  456.)  The  facts  of  the  experiment  are  not 
even  hinted  at  or  implicated  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
author  who  cites  it.  Fbr  the  plasma  was  not  permitted 
to  hold  the  glohules.  and  whs,  therefore,  especially  re- 
moved from  any  effect  of  ^^mainlaining'*  the  anatomical 
integrity  of  the  corpuscles.  The  globules  were  specially 
deprived  of  this  condition  of  their  integrity,  iind  no  means 
was  employed  to  preserve  it,  nor  could  the  serum  used 
have  ]po»ii'My  preserved  this  integrity,  for  it  was  not  used 
until  the  change  was  actually  accomplishod.  Whatever 
the  effect,  which  occurs,  of  the  separation  of  the  globules 
and  plasma,  actually  did  occur  in  this  instance,  and  yet 
the  interpretation  put  upon  it,  ignores  all  the  facts. 

And  will  then,  dark  venoits  blood  redden  merely  by 
keeping  up  its  ^'anatomical  integrity,''  or  worse  than 
this,  will  tliis  blood  when  it  has  not  changed  from  venous 
hue  to  red,  on  exposure  to  both  air  and  oxygen,  in  time 
redden  on  contact  with  serum,  without  any  other  cause 
than  this,  eiToneously  supposed,  preservation  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  corpuscles,  which  we  have  shown  was  not 
the  characteristic  fact  of  the  experiment?  The  answer  to 
this  is  plain.  The  change  of  color  by  the  serum,  was 
wholly  due  to  the  oxygen  it  contained,  derived  from  the 
clot  itself.  But  however  i\\\»  may  be,  the  interpretation 
put  upon  the  experiment  by  the  author  we  have  quoted, 
exemplifies  an  entire  want  of  intelligence  in  regarding  the 
facts.  Such  monstrous  absurdities  as  these,  we  say,  cred- 
ited in  the  very  presence  of  the  facts,  show  that  our 
intelligence  has  not  yet  come  to  the  birth  regarding  them  ; 
for  it  is  plain  to  even  an  instant  exercise  of  intelligence, 
that  no  wilder  errors  could  be  imagined. 

In  any  situation,  in  or  out  of  the  blood  channels,  the 
red  blood  corpuscle  shows  palpably  to  the  senses,  the  pos- 
session of  truly  organized  characters.  The  changes  of 
contour  and  character  so  far  as  these  are  appreciable  to 
sense  it  invariably  undergoes,  even  where  it  is  carefully 
and  effectually  protected  from  gross  physical  influences 
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are  not  due  to  any  action  upon  it,  of  outward  agents  by 
which  it  is  deprived  of  its  wet  constituents,  but  arethevari- 
ations  in  an  organic  form  prior  to  final  passage  from  or- 
ganic to  exorganic  substance  bnt  which  is  one  of  inert 
waste.  These  changes  show  how  widely  different  its  nor- 
mal state  is  from  any  mere  inert  mass  of  matter.  These 
changes  would  probably  be  prevented  ratlier  than  be 
caused  by  su'^h  external  influences.  As  they  exist,  how- 
ever, out  of  the  body,  and  it  goes  through  certain  charac- 
teristic stages  of  changes,  even  if  we  consider  the  last 
it  comes  to  as  one  of  inertia  or  organic  death — it  is  dem- 
onstrated that  it  commenced  these  changes  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent state,  from  that  of  inertia.  From  one  state  it  un- 
dergoes a  series  of  abrupt  changes  which  ultimate  in 
anotlier  state.  If  the  latter  is  one  of  inertia  or  organic 
decease,  tlie  former  was  not,  for  the  changes  mark  the 
passage  from  life  to  death.  Surely  these  changes  take 
place,  not  in  inert  matter  only  chemically  formed  and 
moved,  but  in  the  most  higli'y  organized  matters; — i.  e. 
in  substances,  which  not  alone  in  material  constitution, 
but  in  character,  are  vivid.  The  failure  to  recognize  this 
truth  is,  I  am  convinced,  ex})licable  on  no  other  assump- 
tion, than  that  we  habilually,  whether  from  a  state  of 
childish  ignorance  or  not— /ail  to  reflect  for  a  moment 
on  facts  of  this  character.  The  fact  of  the  changes  which 
demonstrate  the  great  difference  between  the  red-blood 
corpuscle  and  any  kind  of  matter  of  chemical  nature  and 
not  vivid,  are  precisely  the  same,  whether  we  attribute 
them  to  outer  influence  or  not.  That  thev  would  not  so 
change  in  the  blood  channels  only  furnishes  another  kind 
of  proof  or  demonstration  of  their  highly  vivid  character, 
for  there  they  maintain  it  for  a  certain  definite  termof  life. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

Bichloride  of  Methylene, 

Dr,  B.  W.  Bichardson,  so  well  and  favorably  known  by 
his  researches  upon  anaesthesia,  and  his  additions  to  our 
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armamentarium  in  this  direction  has  recently  introduced 
a  new  nnaBsthetic,  to  which  we  propose  to  devote  a  little 
attention. 

Bichloride  of  methylene  belongs  to  the  monocarbon 
group  of  organic  compounds  ;  that  is  to  say,  its  radical  is 
one  of  those,  into  the  composition  of  which  a  single  atom  of 
carbon  enters.  If  we  take  for  example,  marsh  gas  ;  which 
is  a  tetrah3'dride  of  carbon,  and  which  may  be  written 
CH4,  we  shall  find  that  we  can  express  its  composition  by 
the  formula,  CH,  Hg,  which  indicates  that  it  may  be  con- 
sidered a  hydride  of  methyl,  CHs  being  the  expression  for 
that  radical.  A  very  good  reason  for  this  opinion  is  found 
in  the  reactions  of  chlorine  with  marsh  gas.  Chlorine 
may  substitute  the  hydrogen,  to  form  the  chloride  of  me- 
thyle,  CHsCl.  The  action  may  go  further  than  this,  and 
two  equivalents  of  chlorine  may  substitute  two  equiva- 
lents of  hydrogen,  when  the  radical  will  be  decomposed  to 
methylehe,  CH2,  and  we  shall  have  the  formula  CHgClg,  or 
bichloride  of  methylene,  the  substance  under  consideration. 
Nor  need  the  action  stop  here.  The  last-named  radical 
may  be  still  further  reduced  to  CH,  or  formyl,  by  the  tub- 
stitution  of  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  by  three  of  chlorine, 
and  this  will  give  us  CHCI3,  terchloride  of  formyl  or  chlor- 
roform.  Indeed  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  may  be  sub- 
stituted by  chlorine,  and  then  we  have  CCI4,  tetrachloride 
of  carbon. 

It  is  remarkable  that  every  one  of  these  substances  pos- 
sesses anaesthetic  powers.  That  our  readers  may  see  their 
relations  at  a  glance,  a  table  is  subjoined. 

C  H2  H  ;      Marsh  Gas  (Hydride  of  Methyl.) 

C  Ha  CI ;     Chloride  of  Methyl. 

C  H2  CI2  ;   Bichloride  of  Methylene. 

C  H  Cls  ;     Chloroform. 

C  C4I ;  Tetrachloride  of  Carbon. 

To  complete  the  view  of  this  series,  there  may  Iw  added 
the  formula  C  Ha  j   O— Methylic   Alcohol— Wood  Spirit 

or  Naphtha. 
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It  might  be  supposed  that  the  whole  scries  possessed 
aiifesthetic  properties  in  various  degrees.  Dr.  Richardson, 
however,  experimentally  determined  that  pigeons,  birds 
known  to  be  extremidy  sensitive  to  anaesthetics^  could  live 
in  an  atmosphere  containing  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  hy- 
dride of  methyl,  marsh  gas,  or  fire  damp  (for  it  goes  un- 
der all  these  aliast*s)  tor  half  an  hour,  and  that  he  himself 
could  breathe  with  impunity  the  air  coming  from  their 
chamber.  When  death  is  produced,  it  occurs  in  a  gentle 
sleep.  The  lungs,  heart  and  blood  retain  their  natural 
conditions,  and  resuscitation  is  easily  accomplished.  Of 
the  anaesthetic  action  of  the  other  members  of  the  series, 
we  shall  speak  after  we  have  paid  some  attention  to  the 
main  subject  of  our  remarks. 

Bichloride  of  methylene  is  prepared  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  on  zinc  in  chloroform,  the  nascent  hydrogen 
substituting  an  equivalent  of  chlorine  which  is  convert- 
ed into  hydrochloric  acid.     Thus : 

C  H  CI3  +  2  H  =  C  H2  CI2  +  H  CI. 

It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  with  an  odour  resembling  that  of 
chloroform.  Its  boiling  point  is  88°  F.,  its  specific  grav- 
ity 1.344,  its  vapour  density  2.937.  (Regnault  makes  it 
3.012.)  The  following  table  exhibits  its  relation  to  its 
congeners,  at  a  glance. 

Boiling  Point.    Spec.  Gray.   Dens.  Vap 
F. 

Chloride  of  Methyl,  6° 

Bichloride  of  Methylene,         88° 

Chloroform,  142° 

Tetrachloride  of  Carbon ,       172° 

Ether  (C2  H5O)  92° 

Amylene  (C5  Hio)  95° 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  boils  at  a  lower  temperature  than 

any  of  these  liquids,  not  excepting  ether.     The  boiling 

point  of  this  latter,  howfver,  so  nearly  approximates  that 

of  the  new  anaesthetic  that  they  can  be  mixed  together  and 

bo  vaporized  equally,  thus  obviating  an  objection  to  which 
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1.745 

1.344 

2.937 

1.495 

4.122 

1.599 

5.321 

O.T20 

1.547 

0.659 

2.419 
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the  mixture  of  chloroform  and  ether  is  liable.     It  is  also 
miseible  with  chloroform  in  all  proportions. 

The  establishment  of  anaesthesia  by  this  ftgent  is  not  so 
speedy  as  by  chloroform.  The  subject  yicMs  jjjradually  to 
its  influence,  the  most  marked  peculiarity  of  its  action 
being  the  absence  of  Snow's  second  stai^ce  of  antesthesia, 
or  that  of  excitement.  It  enters  readily  into  the  circula- 
tion, and  keeps  up  the  insensibility  so  well  that  it  does  not 
require  to  be  frequently  re-administered.  Herein,  it  dif- 
fers from  ether  and  amylene  which  produce  a  much  briefer 
narcotism.  In  pigeons  it  occasionally  proiluoes  vomiting. 
Whether  this  unpleasant  circumstance  will  attend  its  ac- 
tion ui)on  the  human  subject,  experience  must  determine. 
The  recovery  is  quiet  and  complete. 

It  should  be  administered  upon  a  8pon<xe,  in  a  balloon 
or  Clover's  bag,  or  from  a  funnel.  Snow's  inhaler  presents 
too  small  a  surface  for  evaporation.  In  the  earlier  stages 
of  administration,  a  little  more  of  this  substance  should 
be  given  than  of  chloroform,  as  it  is  more  easily  vaporized 
and  the  loss  is  greater.  One  drachm  of  bichlfride  of  me- 
thylene corresponds  to  forty  grains  of  chloroform. 

When  the  action  of  the  remedy  is  ]>ps!ied  to  a  fatal  is- 
sue, Dr.  Richardson  informs  us  that  the  resistance  to 
death  is  as  fourteen  to  five  in  favour  of  bicliloride  of  methy- 
lene against  t^tra-chloride  of  carbon,  and  jvs  fourteen  to 
nine  against  chloroform.  Equally  marked  differences  in 
the  aciion  of  these  anaesthetics  on  muscular  irritability 
have  been  observed.  Tetrachloride  of  carbon  extinguish- 
es this  vitnl  activity  of  muscles  in  seven  minutes,  chloro-i|^ 
form  in  twenty-three  minutes,  and  bichloride  of  methylene 
in  fifty-eight  minfites.  Dr.  Richardson  has  also  observed 
a  difference  in  the  action  of  these  diffv-Tcut  chhirides  upon 
the  hings  and  heart.  Chloroform  leaver  the  liuijrs  blood- 
less, the  right  cavities-of  the  heart  engorged,  aad  the  left 
cavities  empty.  Carbonic  acid,  and  occasionally  in  a  less 
degree,  ether  and  tetrachlori<le  of  carb(m,  liave  the  lungs 
congested  and  both  sides  of  the  heart  containing  blood. 
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"Where  death  occur«  from  bichloride  of  methylene,  the 
lungs  and  hoth  sides  of  the  heart  contain  blood,  but  they 
are  not  undulv  distended. 

The  energy  of  these  aniBsthettcs  would  seem  to  be  ])ro- 
portioned  to  the  amonnt  of  chlorine  they  contain.  Thus, 
chloride  of  methyl  produces  sleep,  and  can,  if  used  in  suffi- 
cient quantities,  destroy  life.  Muscular  irritability  re- 
mains an  hour  after  death.  Dis^^olved  in  water  and  drunk 
it  produces  intoxication,  which  is,  however,  of  short  du- 
ration. The  most  dangerous  of  these  agents  is  believed  to 
be  tetrachloride  of  carbon,  which  certainly  contains  the 
largest  proportion  of  chlorine.  The  remarks  already  made 
show  the  relation  of  the  other  members  of  the  series. 

Several  ca^es  have  been  reported  in  which  the  new  anees- 
thetic  has  been  employed  in  severe  surgical  oj)eration8  on 
the  human  subject.  In  all  the  most  satisfactory  aufesthe- 
sia  has  been  obtained,  and  in  none  have  any  untoward 
symptoms  been  observed. 
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ARTICLE  V. 
The  Use  and  Ahufte  of  Tobacco. 

[We  would  call  especial  attention  to  the  following  let- 
ter from  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie.  The  long  and  extensive 
experience  and  mature  judgment  of  the  writer  entitle  his 
opinions  to  the  greatest  weight.] 

'^Sir:  Having  been  applied  to  some  time  since  to  join 
in  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  that  they  would 
appoint  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  eifects  produced 
by  the  prevailing  habit  of  tobacco  smoking.  I  declined 
to  do  so  ;  first,  because  it  did  not  appear  to  me  that  such 
a  committee  would  be  very  competent  to  discuss  a  ques- 
tion of  this  kind;  and,  secondly,  even  if  they  were  so,  I 
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did  not  seo  that  it  would  be  possible  for  Parliament  to 
follow  up  by  any  act  of  legislation  the  conclusions  at 
which  they  might  have  arrived.  Nevertheless  I  am  ready 
to  admit  that  the  subject  is  one  of  no  trifling  importance, 
and  well  worthy  the  serious  consideration  of  any  one  who 
takes  an  interest  in  the  present  and  future  well-being  of 
society.  From  these  considerations  it  is  that  I  now  ven- 
ture to  address  you  the  following  observations. 

/'  The  eropyreumatic  oil  of  tobacco  is  produced  by  dis- 
tillation of  that  herb  at  a  temperature  above  that  of  boil- 
ing water.  One  or  two  drops  of  this  oil  (according  to  the 
size  of  the  animal)  placed  on  the  tongue  will  kill  a  cat  in 
the  course  of  a  few  minutes.  A  certain  quantity  of  the 
oil  must  be  always  circulating  in  the  blood  of  an  habitual 
smoker,  and  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  effects  of  it  upon 
the  system  can  be  merely  negative.  Still,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  hold  that, 
under  all  circumstances,  and  to  however  moderate,  an  ex- 
tent it  be  practiced,  the  smoking  of  tobacco  is  prejudicial. 
The  first  effect  of  it  is  to  soothe  and  tranquilize  the  ner- 
vous system.  It  allays  the  pains  of  hunger,  and  relieves 
the  uneasy  feelings  prodjiced  by  mental  and  bodily  ex- 
haustion. To  the  soldier  who  has  passed  the  night  in* 
the  trenches  before  a  beleaguered  town,  with  only  a  distant 
prospect  of  breakfast  when  the  morning  has  arrived;  to 
the  sailor,  contending  with  the  elements  in  a  storm ;  to 
the  traveller  in  an  uncultivated  region,  with  an  insufE- 
cient  supply  of  food,  the  use  of  a  cigar  or  a  tobacco  pipe 
may  not  only  be  a  grateful  indulgence,  but  really  benefi- 
cial. But  the  occasional  use  of  it  under  such  circumstan- 
ces is  a  very  different  matter  from  the  habit  of  constant 
smoking  which  prevails  in  certain  classes  of  society  tit 
the  present  day. 

^'The  effects  of  this  habit  are,  indeed,  various,  the  dif- 
erence  depending  on  difference  of  constitution,  and  dif- 
ference in  the  mode  of  life  otherwise.  But,  from  the  best 
observations  which  I  have  been  able  to  make  on  the  sub- 
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ject,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  there  are  very  few  who  do 
not  suffer  harm  from  it,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The 
earliest  symptoms  of  it  are  manifest  in  the  derangement  i 

of  the  nervous  system.  A  large  proportion  of  habitual 
smokers  are  rendered  lazy  and  listless,  indisposed  to  bod- 
ily and  incapable  of  much  mental  exertion.  Others  suf- 
fer from  depression  of  the  spirits,  amounting  to  hypo- 
chondriasis, whi-'h  smoking  relieves  for  a  time,  though 
it  aggravates  afterwards.  Occasionally  there  is  a  gener- 
al nervous  excitability,  which,  though  very  much  less  in 
degree,  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  delirium  tremens  of 
drunkards.  I  have  known  many  individuals  to  suffer  from 
severe  nervous  pains,  sometimes  in  one,  sometimes  in 
another  part  of  the  body.  Almost  the  worse  case  of  neu- 
ralgia that  ever  came  under  my  observation  was  that  of  a 
gentleman  who  consulted  the  late  Dr.  Bright  and  myself. 
The  pains  were  universal  and  never  absent;  but  during 
the  night  they  were  especially  intense,  so  as  almost  whol- 
ly to  prevent  sleep.  Neither  the  patient  himself  nor  his 
medical  attendant  had  any  doubts  that  the  disease  was  to 
be  attributed  to  his  former  habit  of  smoking,  on  the  dis- 
continuance of  which  he  slowly  and  gradually  recovered. 
An  eminent  surgeon,  who  has  a  great  experience  in  oj^h- 
thalmic  diseases,  believes  that,  in  some  instamces,  he  has 
been  able  to  trace  blindness  from  amaurosis  to  excess  in 
tobacco  smoking  ;  the  connection  of  the  two  being  pretty 
well  established  in  one  case  by  the  fact  that,  on  the  prac- 
tice being  left  off,  the  sight  of  the  patient  was  gradually 
restored.  It  would  be  easy  for  me  to  refer  to  other  'symp- 
toms indicating  deficient  power  of  the  nervous  system  to 
which  smokers  are  liable ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
do  so  ;  and,  indeed,  there  are  some  which  I  would  rather 
leave  them  to  imagine  for  themselves  than  undertake  the 
description  of  them  myself  in  writing. 

<^  But  the  ill  effects  of  tobacco  are  not  confined  to  the 
nervous  system.  In  many  instances  there  is  a  loss  of  the 
healthy  appetite  for  food,  the  imperfect  state  of  the  diges- 
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tinn  lieing  ooon  rendered  mnnifest  by  the  loR*!  ni  ficah  and 
the  811II0W  eonntciiuuce.  It  \s  difficult  to  hhv  what  other 
diseases  may  not  lollow  the  imperfect  ossiniiliilion  of  food 
contiiiiKHl  during  a  loii{;  |>ci-iod  of  time.  So  many  causes 
are  in  o^ierntion  in  the  himian  body  which  may  tend  in  a 
j^ieater  or  less  degree  to  the  production  ot  organic changCA 
in  it,  that  it  is  only  in  Homo  instances  we  can  venture  to 
pronounce  as  to  the  precise  manner  in  which  a  disease  tliat 
proves  mortal  lias  originated.  From  cases,  however, 
which  have  fallen  under  my  observation,  and  from  a  con- 
MJderatiou  of  all  the  circumstances,  I  cannot  entertain  a 
doubt  that,  if  we  could  obtain  Accurate  statistics  on  tlic 
subject,  we  should  find  that  the  value  of  life  in  liabitiml 
smokers  is  considerably  below  the  average.  Kor  is  this 
opinion  in  any  degree  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  there 
aro  iitdividuiiU  who  in  spite  of  the  inhalation  of  tobacco 
smoke  live  to  be  old,  and  without  any  material  derange- 
ment of  the  health ;  analogous  exceptions  to  the  general 
ride  being  met  with  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  indulg- 
ed too  freely  in  the  use  of  spirituous  nnd  fermented  li- 
q^nors. 

"In  the  early  part  of  the  present  centnry  tobacco 
smoking  wasalmbst  wholely  confined  to  what  are  commonly 
ctdled  the  lower  grades  of  society.  It  was  only  every  now 
and  then  that  any  one  who  wished  to  be  considered  as  a 
gontleman  was  addicted  to  it.  But  since  the  war  on  the 
Spanish  Peninsula,  and  the  consequent  substitution  of  the 
cigar  for  the  tobacco-pipe,  the  case  has  been  entirely  alter- 
ed. The  greatest  smokers  at  the  present  time  are  to  bo 
found,  not  among  those  who  live  by  their  bodily  labor, 
but  among  those  who  are  more  advantageously  situated, 
who  have  better  opportuuities  of  education,  and  of  whom 
wc  have  a  right  to  expect  that  tliey  should  constitute  the 
most  intelligent  and  thoughtful  members  of  the  commu- 
nity. Nor  is  the  practice  confined  to  grown-up  men. 
Biiys,  even  at  the  best  schools,  get  the  habit  of  smoking, 
]i<£cause  tlicy  think  it  manly  and  fashionable  to  do  so ; 
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not  unfrequently  because  they  have  the  example  set  them 
by  their  tutors,  and  partly  because  there  is  no  friendly 
voice  to  warn  them  as  to  the  special  ill  consequences  to 
which  it  may  j;ive  rise  where  the  process  of  gro\ith  is  not 
yet  completed,  and  the  organjTare  not  yet  fully  developed. 

'*The   foregoing   observations   relate  to  the  habit    of 
smoking    as    it  exists  among  ns   at   the   present   time. 
But  a  still   graver   question  remains  to  be   considered. 
What  will  be  the  result  if  this  habit  be  continued  by  fu- 
ture generations?     It  is  but  too  true  that  the  sins  of  the 
fathers  are  visitetl  upon  their  children  and  their  children's 
children.     We  may  here  take  warning  from  the  fate  of 
the   red  Indians  of  America.     An  intelligent  American 
physician  gives  the  following  explanation  of  the  gradual 
extinction  cf  this  remarkable  people :  One  generation  of 
them  became  addicted  to  the  use  of  fire-water.    They  hare 
a  degenerate  and  comparatively  imbecile  progeny,  who 
indulge  in   the  same  vicions   habit  with  their  parents* 
Their  progeny  is  still  more  degenerate,  and  after  a  very 
few  generations  the  race  ceases  altogether.     We  may  also 
take   warning  from  the  history  of  another  nation,   who 
some  few  centuries  ago,  while  following  the  banners  of 
Solyman  the  Magnificent,  were  the  terror  of  Christendom, 
but  who  since  then,  having  become  more  addicted  to  to- 
bacco smoking  than  any  of  the  European  nations,  are  now 
the  lazy  and  indolent  Turks,  held  in  contempt  by  all  civ- 
ilized communities. 

'*  In  thus  placing  together  the  consequences  of  intem- 
perance in  the  use  of  alcohol  and  that  in  the  use  of  to- 
bacco, I  should  be  sorry  to  be  misunderstood  as  regarding 
these  two  kinds  of  intemperance  to  be  in  an  equal  degree 
pernicious  and  degrading. 

*'The  inveterate  tobacco  smoker  may  be  stupid  and 
lazy,  and  the  habit  to  which  he  is  addictad  may  gradu- 
ally tend  to  shorten  his  life  and  deteriorate  his  offspring, 
but  the  dram  drinker  is  quarrelsome,  mischievous,  and 
often  criminal.     It  is  under  the  influence  of  gin  that  the 
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burglar  and  the  murderer  become  fitted  for  the  task  which 
they  have  undertaken.  The  best  thin;;;  that  can  be  said 
tor  dram-<lrinkiDg,  in  that  it  inducei  disease,  which  car- 
ries  the  poor  wretch  prematurely  to  the  grave,  and  rids 
the  world  of  the  nuisance.  But,  unfortunately,  in  this, 
as  in  many  other  cases,  what  is  wanting  in  quality  is 
made  up  in  quantity.  There  are  chocks  on  one  of  these 
evil  habits  which  there  are  not  on  the  other.  The  dram- 
drinker,  or,  to  use  a  more  general  term,  the  drunkard,  is 
held  to  be  a  noxious  animal.  He  is  an  outcast  from  all 
decent  society,  while  there  is  no  such  exclusion  for  the 
most  assiduous  smoker. 

"The  comparison  of  the  effects  of  tobacco  with  those  of 
alcohol  leads  to  the  consideration  of  a  much  wider  ques- 
tion than  that  with  which  I  set  out.  In  all  ages  of  which 
we  have  any  record,  mankind  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
resorting  to  the  use  of  certain  vegetable  productions,  not 
as  contributing  to  nourishment,  but  on  account  of  their 
having  some  peculiar  influence  as  stimulants  or  sedatives 
(or  in  some  dther  way)  on  the  nervous  system.  Tobacco, 
alcohol,  the  Indian  hemp,  the  kava  of  the  South  Sea 
Islanders,  the  Paraguay  tea,  coffee,  and  even  tea,  being 
to  this  category.  A  disposition  so  universal  may  almost 
be  regarded  as  an  instinct,  and  tlicre  is  sufficient  reason 
to  believe  that,  within  certain  limits,  the  indulgence  of 
the  instinct  is  useful.  But  we  must  not  abuse  our  in- 
stincts. This  is  one  of  the  most  important  rules  which 
man,  as  a  responsible  being,  both  for  his  own  sake  and 
ibr  that  of  others,  is  bound  to  observe.  Even  such  mod- 
erate agents  as  tea  and  coffee,  taken  in  excess,  are  preju- 
dicial. How  much  more  so  are  tobacco  and  alcohol,  tend- 
ing, as  they  do,  not  only  to  the  degradation  of  the 
individual,  but  that  of  future  generations  of  our  species. 

"If  tobacco-smokers  would  limit  themselves  to  the  oc- 
casional indulgence  of  their  appetite,  they  would  do  little 
harm  either  to  themselves  or  others;  but  there  is  always 
danger  that  a  sensual  habit  once  begun  may  be  carried 
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to  excess,  and  that  danger  is  never  so  great  as  in  the  case 
of  those  who  are  not  compelled  by  the  necessities  of  their 
situation  to  be  actually  employed.  For  such  persons  the 
prudent  course  is  to  ahstain  from  smoking  altogether. 

''Trusting  that  you  and  your  readers  will  excuse  me 
for  occupied  so  large  a  space  in  your  coulums, 

•'I  am  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 
''Aug.  17.  B.  C.  Brodie." 

— {Med.  Times  and  Gaz.) 
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New  Mode  of  treating 'Com2)licatpd*jFraci:uie:<;if  the  Lcwef   : 
Jaw — Simple'and'CornpfnddJRfaciirei^^  •'• 

C&mpound  ComminuUd  Fracture-  o/,  ^ight'*F(»^crrvi/'^ 

AmpT^tatvm y^e^overy:..     ---'-'--'  V*  '-.^  ' .- 

The  following  case  is  worthy  to  be  placed  on  record,  not 
on  account  of  the  special  features  it  presents,  but  also  as 
illustrating  the  fact  that  the  surgeon  ia  occasionally  call- 
ed upon  to  devise  some  new  and  special  method  of  treat- 
ment, in  order  to  overcome  difficulties  not  usually  met 
with  in  similar  cases.  Mr.  T.  E.  G.  By  water  has  obliged 
us  with  notes  of  the  case. 

Joseph  R ,  a  mill  hand,  residing  in  Leeds,  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  hospital  October  2 Yth,  1864.  He  had  been 
caught  in  the  gearing  of  machinery  in  motion,  carried 
round  a  shaft  before  the  engine  could  be  stopped,  and 
finally  dashed  to  the  ground  with  great  violence.  On  ex- 
amination, he  was  found  to  have  sustained  the  following 
injuries: — 1.  Compound  comminuted  fracture  of  the  fore- 
arm. The  tissues  of  the  limb  were  disorganised ;  the 
bones  broken  up;  muscles,  vessels,  and  nerves  torn,  and 
80  crushed  as  to  render  any  idea  of  saving  the  limb  alto- 
gether hopeless.  2.  A  severe  contused  and  lacerated 
wound  of  the  left  cheek,  communicating  directly  with  a 

fracture  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  extending  upwards  on  the 
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face  for  two  inches  und  a  halfor  three  inches.  The  jaw  had 
sustained  three  fractures :  one  at  the  eymphysis,  a  second 
immediately  in  front  of  the  insertion  of  the  masseter  mus- 
cle, and  a  tliird  through  the  ramus  of  tho  bone  and  base  of 
the  coronoid  process.  The  face  and  right  side  of  the  neck 
were  much  contused  and  ecchymosed.  3.  There  was  a 
considerable  amount  of  extravnsatcd  blood  in  and  around 
tlie  left  orbit,  and  also  between  the  sclerotic  and  conjunc- 
tiva of  the  eyeball  of  the  same  side  ;  this  effusion  termi- 
nated abruptly  at  the  margin  of  the  cornea.  There  was 
no  ooziijg^of  blood  '^p™  either  ear,  nor  from  the  nose,  nor 
tlirougji  yje.jtia'i'jijjtj  •  Tjie  same  evening,  circular  ampu- 
tatjp^.of'tTie  fojrearin  was^  performed  abo^it  five  inches  be- 

',  ■ic'w*lh9,T'0iBt:of  {he-e|^ie|iv//'plid  Mo-'frtfliid  was  brought 
together  by^.wire  sutures,  and' supported T»y  strips  of  plas- 

:  W  Qif^a  bandagGJ  /Tfje  fjce  ^fis  £0  swollen  and  bruised 
'that  no* mecKanical 'support  coitld  at  this  time  be  applied 
to  the  fractured  jaw,  and  a  little  warm  lead  lotion  was 
tlierefore  ordered. 


Oct.  30th, — Beaction  has  passed  off  and  tho  patient  U 
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doing  well;  stump  dressed:  wound  looks  healthy,  and  is 
free  from  any  appearance  of  sloughing. 

The  question  of  the  treatment  to  he  adopted  in  order  to 
keep  the  fragments  of  the  jaw  in  good  position  now  camo 
under  consideration,  and  proved  a  very  complicat«d  one. 
The  portion  of  the  bone  extending  from  the  symphysis  to 
the  edge  of  the  masseter  was  exceedingly  loose,  and,  oa 
examining  it  carefully,  was  observed  to  be  so  far  dragged 
downwards  by  the  action  of  the  depressor  muscles  that  the 
upper  border  of  the  incisor  teeth  of  the  fractured  side  was 
exactly  on  a  level  with  the  base  of  the  bone  on  the  sound 
one.  It  could  be  restored  to  its  normal  position  without 
the  application  of  any  great  amount  of  force,  but  extreme 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  retaining  it  there.  The  means 
that  suggested  themselves  for  this  purpose  were,  first,  the 
usual  moulded  external  splint  and  bandage ;  but  the  use 
of  any  such  appliance  as  this  was  rendered  impossible  by 
the  presence  of  the  large  lacerated  wound  mentioned  above. 
Secondly,  lashing  the  teeth  together  by  silver  wire  was 
very  carefully  tried  ;  bnt,  unfortunately,  they  were  so 
closely  imbricated,  and  were  directed  so  unuanally  inwards 
that  the  ligatures  could  not  be  so  applied  as  to  maintain 
their  hold,  but  slipped  as  often  as  the  attempt  was  re- 
peated. 

The  case  was  now  seen  by  several  surgeons,  and  the  aid 
of  a  dentist  was  also  sought,  but  no  feasible  plan  was  sug- 
dested  at  the  consultation. 

On  the  following  day  Mr.  Whcelhouse  carried  out  an 
idea  which  had,  in  the  meantime,  suggested  itself  to  his 
own  mind,  and  which  in  the  end  proved  so  thoroughly 
successful  and  so  little  innonvenient  to  the  patient  as  to 
make  him  think  it  worthy  of  publication. 

Two  silver  pins  were  made,  with  flat,  circular,  and  per- 
forated heads,  each  pin  being  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
in  length.  Two  holes  were  bored  with  an  Archimidean 
drill  through  the  substance  of  the  jaw-bone — one  between 
the  roots  of  the  outer  incisor  and  canine  teeth  of  the  un- 
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broken  aide,  and  tlie  second  between  the  roots  of  the  sarao 
teeth  of  the  fractured  side.  Through  these  holes  the  two 
liitis  were  passed />wn  hehindfonvard,  the  perforatetl  heads, 
threaded  with  a  good  stout  silk  ligature,  resting  upon  the 
ildOr  of  the  mouth  under  cover  of  the  frtenum  of  tho 
toigue.  Having  been  well  thrust  forward  through  the 
drill-holes,  the  points  were  bent  in  opposite  directions,  the 
loose  fragment  was  placed  in  good  position,  the  ligature 
was  brought  forward  over  the  teeth,  unci  a  figure-of-8  su- 
ture was  then  made  round  the  reversed  ends  of  the  pins. 
By  tliia  means  perfect  apposition  was  secured.  The 
wound  in  the  soft  tissues  of  the  face  was  allowed  to  gran- 
ulate untramnieled  by  external  pressure.  The  patient 
was  enabled  to  take  food  easily  and  well,  and,  in  short, 
luado  so  excellent  n  recovery  that  he  left  the  hospital  on 
tlic  26th  of  November,  exactly  a  month  from  the  date  of 
his  admission,  with  his  wounds  all  healed,  his  jaw  mod- 
erately firm,  and  the  line  of  his  teeth  perfect. — London 
Lancet. 


ARTICLE  VII. 


On  the  Various  Bisks  of  Operatitms. 

By  James  Paoet,  F.  R.  S.,  (delivered  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital.) 
Lect.  I.  Part  II. — The  foregoing,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  learn  them,  are  the  various  risks  of  patients  with 
Bilmitted  morbid  constitutions.  The  importance  of  being 
alile  to  decide  the  questions  prising  in  such  cases  must  be 
evident  to  you.  .  And  questions  of  equal  importance,  and 
yetof  greater  difficnlty,  arise  in  the  cases  of  many  who 
may  not  be  called  diseased,  but  who  certainly  are  not  in 
any  just,  sense  of  the  word  healthy,  such  as  the  plethoric, 
the  over-fat,  the  intemperate,  the  over-fed,  the  feeble,  the 
degenerate,  the  cold-blooded.  What  can  be  salely  said 
about  these,  and  of  the  dangers  they  severally  incur  when 
■we  wound  them?    I  will  try  to  tell  what  I  believe. 
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Plethora,  pure  and  simitle,  ts  not  a  bad  condition  for 
operationa.  So  far  as  I  have  seen,  people  that  have  been 
fiill-blooded,  ruddyj  warm,  round-limbed,  tight-skinned, 
with  strong  hearts,  and,  as  we  nuppose,  a  rather  excess  of 
blood,  have  done  well.  But  such  people  must  be  care- 
fully managed  ;  nut  fed  too  well  ;  not  kept  too  long  in 
bed  \  not  allowed  to  retain  their  refuse  ;  and  mere  bigness 
must  not  be  taken  for  plethora. 

For  the  over-fat  are  certainly  a  bad  class,  especially 
when  their  fatness  is  not  hereditaryj  hut  may  be  referred 
in  any  degree  to  their  over-eating,  soaking,  indolence,  and 
defective  excretions.  The  worst  of  this  class  are  such  as 
have  soft,  loose,  flabby,  and  yellow  fat ;  and  I  think  you 
may  know  them  by  their  bellies  being  pendclous  and 
more  prominent  than  even  their  thick,  subcutaneous  fat 
accounts  fur  ;  for  this  shape  tells  of  thick  omental  fat ; 
and,  I  suppose,  of  defective  portal  circulation.  I  know 
no  operations  in  which  I  more  nearly  despair  of  doing 
good  than  in  those  for  umbilical  hernia  or  for  compound 
fractures  in  (jeople  that  arc  over-fat  after  this  fashion. 
Nothing  short  or  the  clearest  evidence  of  necessity  or  of 
great  probable  good,  should  lead  you  to  advise  cuttingo'p- 
erations  in  people  of  this  kind.  Do  lithotrity  ibr  them 
rather  than  lithotomy  ;  incline  against  amputations  for 
even  bad  compound  fractures ;  and,  wherever  you  can — 
as,  for  instance,  cutaneous  cysts,  haemorrhoids,  and  the 
smaller  examples  of  scirrhous  mammary  cancers — use 
caustics  rather  than  the  knife  or  ligature. 

All  these  warnings  must  be  doubled  for  the  intemperate. 
One  does,  indeed,  sometimcB  meet  with  habitual  drunk- 
ards who  pass  safely  through  the  [lerils  of  great  operations ; 
but  these  are  rare  exceptions  to  the  rule,  according  to 
which  one  may  reckon  that  the  risks  of  all  operations  in- 
crease with  the  increasing  degrees  of  habitual  intemper- 
ance. I  think  you  will  And  that  a  habit  of  slight 
intemperance  is  much  worse  than  occasional  great  exces- 
ses \    that  regular  soaking  is  worse  than  irregular  carou- 
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fitng  ;  probably  because  of  the  steady  impairment  of  the 
lilood  and  of  all  the  textures  to  which  the  Boakiiig  leads. 
Of  course  you  will  keep  your  hands  off  notorious  drunk- 
litds,  unless  you  are  driven  by  the  stress  of  a  stangulated 
hernia,  or  stopped  windpipe,  or  something  leaving  you  as 
little  choice  as  these  do.  But  you  must  be  on  your  guard 
to  detect  a  good  deal  of  drunkenness  of  the  soaking  kind 
which  is  not  notorious  and  not  confessed.  Be  rather  afraid 
of  operating  on  those,  of  whatever  class,  who  think  they 
need  stimulants  before  they  work  ;  who  cannot  dine  till 
after  wine  or  bitters  ;  who  always  have  sherry  on  the  side- 
hoard  ;  or  are  always  sipping  brandy-and-water ;  or  are 
rather  proud  that,  because  they  can  eat  so  little,  they  must 
often  take  some  wine.  Many  people  who  pass  for  highly 
respectable,  and  who  mean  no  harm,  are  thus  daily  dam- 
aging their  health,  and  making  themselves  unfit  to  bear 
any  of  the  storms  of  life. 

On  all  such  as  these,  operations  are  more  than  doubly 
hazardous.  Of  course  you  may  hear  of  wondrous  escapes 
from  dangers,  and,  on  the  credit  of  a  few  exceptions,  silly 
^iroverbs  are  made  about  the  impunity  of  drunkards  ;  but 
the  general  rule  is  certain.  Every  risk  of  an  operation  ia 
increased  in  the  habitually  intemperate;  they  arc,  above 
the  average,  liable  to  every  one  of  all  the  sources  of  dan- 
ger and  of  death. 

I  have  had  no  sufGcient  experience  simong  teetotalers  to 
eiable  me  to  speak  with  any  certainty  of  their  capacity  for 
bearing  operations.  I  cannot  doubt  that  a  patient  trained- 
nil  bis  life,  to  habits  of  rigid  temperance  would  bear  in- 
juries of  all  kinds  better  than  the  average  of  men  ;  but  peo- 
ple of  this  sort  are  not  commonly  those  with  whom  you 
have  to  do  under  the  name  of  teetotalers.  These  are, 
much  more  commonly,  such  as  have  been  intemperate,  or,  to 
t;ay  the  least,  imprudent  in  their  manner  of  living,  and 
hive  then  wholly  changed  their  habits,  and  lived  without 
any  stimulants  whatever.  Of  such  people  I  have  no  good 
opinion  when  they  come  to  be  the  subjects  of  surgery ;  for 
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they  seem  to  retain  the  had  linhillties  of  the  intemperate 
long  afler  they  have  given  up  their  had  habits.  I  would 
not  adopt  the  opinion  that  I  have  heard  some  express, 
that  teetotalers  are  worse  patients  than  drunkards  ;  but  I 
should  always  expect  that  a  very  long  period  of  reforma- 
tion would  be  required  to  free  a  man  from  the  damages  he 
has  sustained  by  intemperance. 

Over-eating  is  not  commonly  supposed  to  lead  to  any 
such  risks  of  life  as  over-drinking  does;  yet  I  believe  that 
you  will  find,  in  operative  surgery,  that  among  the  habits 
that  increase  the  risks  of  life,  this  may  stand  not  far  off 
drunkenness,  especially  if  the  other-eating  is  of  meat  and 
other  nitrogenous  foods.  I  am  led  to  believe  this  from 
several  cases  that  I  have  observed,  and  I  think  that  there 
are  large  evidences  of  it.  You  know  that  the  general  re- 
sults of  operations  in  provincial  hospitals  tell  of  a  smaller 
mortality  than  in  the  hospitals  of  London  and  the  largest 
towns.  The  difference  is  commonly  ascribed  to  differences 
in  the  purity  of  the  air,  and  other  advantages  of  that  kind 
in  the  comparatively  rural  districts.  I  believe  that  much 
more  of  it  is  due  to  the  differences  of  habits  in  the  several 
classes  of  patients.  The  differences  iire  many ;  but  one  of 
the  chief  of  them  is  that  of  the  poor  in  the  agricultural 
districts  eat  far  less  meat  than  those  in  large  towns  do, 
and  are,  by  comparison,  less  fed,  though  probably  not  worse 
fed,  and  you  may  frequently  observe  that  patients  who 
come  to  us  from  agricultural  districts  hear  operations  in 
all  respects,  better  than  Londoners  who  are  submitted  to 
the  same  proceedings.  Of  course  many  things  occur  to 
make  the  differences  of  constitution  between  a  town  and  a 
country  population ;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  among  these 
things  B  very  potent  influence  is  exercised  by  the  difference 
of  diet.  And  the  differences  that  we  may  thus  see  are 
strongly  illustrated  by  what  one  hears  of  the  results  of 
operations  upon  the  natives  of  India  and  other  Eastern 
countries,  whose  diet  is  almost  exclusively  vegetable.  Al- 
most any  amount  of  injury  may  be  inflicted  on  them,  and 
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not  be  followed  by  the  destructive  mischiefs  which  occur 
ill  Europeans  under  the  same  circumstances.  They  are 
defective,  it  is  said,  in  healing  power;  but  they  recover 
with  comparative  certainty,  however  slowly,  from  opera- 
tions of  the  greatest  magnitude.  A  common  expression 
about  them  is,  "You  can't  kill  them." 
(To  be  Continued.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Susquehanna  Dental  ABSOviation. 

WiLLlAMSPORT  Pa.,  Jan,  17,  1868. 
At  a  regular  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Snsquehanaa 
Denial  Association,  held  at  Mitton,  Pa.,  January  15,  1868, 
the  following  resolution  with  reference  to  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  Dental  Vulcanite  Co.,  towards  the  Dental 
profession,  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  profession  throughout  the  country  solicited,  to 
the  end  that  no  further  annoyance  may  arise  from  that 
source : 

Rebolved,  That  the  members  of  tbls  ABSOciation  consider  the  action 
of  the  fiOK^allcd  Goodyear  Dental  Yulcanitc  Companj  irregular,  unjust 
ind  an  absolnte  Imposition ;  and  lliat,  as  a  body,  we  will  discard  and 
iliscoumge  the  use  of  hard  rubber  for  denial  purposes,  and  adopt  such 
aubBtitutes  as  wc  maj  Beverallf  prefer.  ' 
Bj  order  of  the  AsBOCiation. 

M.  D.  L.  DoDsos, 

Secretary. 
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Oame. — The  real  nature  of  this  curiona  substance  has  long 
been  debated.  Schcenbein  thought  it  was  negative  osygen  and 
Balled  all  Bubfitancea  that  evolved  it  ozonidei.  He  supposed  that 
ihere  must  be  an  opposite  or  positive  variety  of  oxygen,  which 
<ie  named  antoioTie,  and  he  believed  that  ordinary  oxygen  waa  • 
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compound  of  these  two  which  mutually  neutralized  one  another. 
This  notion  waa  successfully  combatted  by  Sir  B.  C.  Brodie. 
In  1860,  Andrews  and  Tait  showed  that  100  volumes  of  oxygen 
subjected  to  the  electric  spark,  may  contract  to  92  volumes  but 
never  to  much  less.  Hence  ozone  is  denser  than  oxygen.  Fur- 
thermore, mercury,  introduced  into  this  ozonizedoxygen,  absorbed 
ozone,  but  still  left  92  volumes  of  common  oxygen.  By  heating 
the  ozonized  oxygen  the  100  volumes  were  again  obtained  the 
ozone  being  destroyed  by  heat. 

Dr.  Odling,  starting  from  the  theory  that  free  oxygen  consists 
of  two  atoms,  suggested  that  these  phenomena  might  be  ac- 
counted for  on  the  hypothesis  that  an  additional  atom  of  oxygen 
might  be  condensed  into  each  molecule,  so  that  the  formula  for 
ozone  would  be  Oa  and  its  density  one-half  greater  than  that  of 
oxygen.  When  lOOvolumesofoxygenwere  reduced  by  ozonlzation 
to  92,  it  might  be  inferred  that  8  volumes  of  oxygen  combined 
with  16  volumes,  and  that  these  24  volumes  were  condensed  to 
16.  In  this  way  8  volumes  would  seem  to  disappear.  The  ab- 
sorption by  mercury  might  only  be  the  removal  of  the  third 
atom,  or  the  S  volumes,  so  that  92  volumes  of  common  oxygen 
would  remain. 

These  views  have  received  recently  confirmation  from  the  ex- 
perimental researches  of  a  French  chemist,  M.  Soret.  This 
gentlemen  has  succeeded  in  finding,  in  oil  of  turpentine,  a  sub- 
stance which  takes  up  the  whole  of  the  ozone,  instead  of  remov- 
ing only  its  third  atom.  Thus  when  92  volumes  of  ozonized  oxy- 
gen are  mixed  with  oil  of  turpentine,  a  dark  white  cloud  appears ; 
the  ozone  vanishes,  and  76  volumes  of  common  oxygen  remains. 


EeatOTOiion  of  PatienU  Under  the  Influence  of  Chloroform. — In 
a  paper  read  before  the  British  Association,  Dr.  Richardson 
stated  that  the  best  method  to  restore  a  patient  about  to  die 
from  chloroform,  waa  to  introduce  into  the  lungs  by  means  of 
artificial  respiration,  air  heated  to  130°  F,  A  bellows  connected 
with  a  thin  colled  tube  of  platinum,  which  could  be  raised  to 
the  necessary  temperature  by  a  spirit  lamp,  is  the  apparatus 
suggested.     The  air  need  only  be  forced  through  one  nostril. 

Oafeijie  an  AntidoU  to  Opium. — Dr.  Henry  F.  Campbell  of 
Augusta,  Georgia,  has  been  experimenting  upon  cafeine  as  an 
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antidote  to  opium,  or  rather  as  meana  of  relieTing  the  coma  con- 
eequent  upon  the  poisonoua  action  of  the  drug.  Dr.  C.  haa  pub- 
lished one  case  of  recovery ;  henowgiveausanothercaae,  in  which, 
though  he  failed  to  restore  the  patient,  he  nevertheless  produced 
suck  effects  as  to  strengthen  hia  confidence  in  the  value  of  the 
antidote. 

A  Jew  had  swallowed  nearly  three  ounces  of  laudanum  and 
had  been  nnder  its  influence  for  fifteen  hours.  When  seen  he 
was  blue,  with  feeble  pulse,  100  to  the  minute,  and  breathing  at 
the  rate  of  four  to  the  minute.  The  muscular  system  was 
completely  relaxed.  The  treatment  consisted  mainly  of  ice 
to  the  head  and  the  injection  of  twenty-five  grains  of  cafeine 
into  the  rectum.  Under  this  treatment,  the  skin  resumed  its 
natural  tint,  tone  returned  to  the  muscles,  the  respiration  rose 
to  twenty  in  the  minute,  and  the  man  appeared  to  die  from  an 
accumulation  of  mucua  in  the  bronchi  and  larynx,  the  result  of 
previous  engorgement.  Such  effects  should  certainly  lead  to  fur- 
ther trial  of  this  antidote. 


Malformaiioti  of  the  Seart. — A  curious  case  of  malformation 
of  the  heart  ia  recorded  in  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazeile  by 
Mr.  Iliffe  of  Birmingham.  A  child  of  four  months  had  been 
suffering  from  great  dyspnoea  accompanied  by  extreme  lividity 
of  the  surface.  Open  foramen  ovale  waa  diagnosticated.  Upon 
post-mortem  examination,  the  diagnosis  was  verified  and  there 
was  also  a  small  oval  aperture  of  communicatioa  between  the 
ventricles.  The  most  remarkable  point  however  was  the  entire 
absence  of  the  tricuspid  orifice,  so  that  the  right  ventricle  could 
only  get  its  blood  through  the  abnormal  opening  between  the 
two  ventricles. 


Ifew  Microscopic  SeagerU. — Dr.  Schultze,  of  Rostock,  recom- 
mends a  solution  of  one  part  of  bichloride  of  palladium  in  800 
of  water,  feebly  acidulated  with  hydrochlore  acid,  which  har- 
dens tissue  and  facilitates  the  making  of  sections.  By  its  use 
connective  tissue  remains  uncoloured,  hyaline  membranea  assume 
a  light  yellow,  celt-formationa  a  darker  yellow  and  nerve  mar- 
row a  greyish  black.  The  fact  that  unstriped  muscular  fibre 
is  colored  yellow  by  this  reagent,  ia  important,  as  thereby  it  ia 
readily  distinguished  from  connective  tissue. 
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Foison  of  St/phiUs  and  Ocnwrrkcea. — Prof.  Salisbury,  to  whose 
researches  on  malarioua  disease  we  have  already  alluded,  pub- 
lished in  the  ATneritan  Journal  of  Medical  Sciencea  for  Janu- 
ary, B  paper  on  the  poison  of  these  two  diseases,  in  which  he 
maintains  that  they  are  caused  by  the  presence  of  plants  of  low 
organization.  In  the  case  of  syphilis,  this  algoid  vegetation  in- 
vades the  tissues,  and  finds  its  way  into  the  blood,  while  the 
gonorrhceai  plant  confines  itself  to  the  epithelium.  Hence,  the 
writer  thinhs,  the  constitutional  character  of  the  former  disease 
is  accounted  for.  Figures  of  these  plants,  which  are  extremely 
minute,  are  given,  but  the  author  strangely  neglects  to  say  any- 
thing about  their  size,  or  to  give  the  microscopic  powers  used 
in  the  observation.  He  calls  the  new  plants  Orypta  m/philitica 
and  C.  gtmorrhtxa  (probably  gonorrhaae  or  gan&rrhealia  is  in- 
tended.) 


Animal  EUetricUy. — M,  ScHULTZ  Shdltsehsteih  has  lately 
published  his  investigation  of  the  relation  of  electricity  to  mus- 
cular action.  His  novel  and  startling  conclusions  have  been  thus 
formulated : 

1.  The  supposition  that  living  muscle  pi'oduces  electricity  is 
incorrect.  If  needles  be  plunged  into  the  foot  of  a  living  animal 
and  be  placed  in  connection  with  a  galvanometer,  no  deflection 
of  the  galvanometer  needle  occurs. 

2.  Muscles  removed  from  the  body  give  evidence  of  electricity, 
but  this  is  because  of  the  combination  of  the  decomposing  tissue 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 

3.  Salt  water  causes  the  galvanometer  needle  to  be  deflected. 
This  explains  why  salted  meat  gives  evidence  of  electricity. 

4.  The  supposed  electric  current  in  the  human  muscle  is  solely 
caused  by  the  salt  water  in  contact  with  the  tissue. 

5.  In  diseased  structures  the  electric  current  is  derived  from 
the  decomposing  tissues. 

6.  The  electricity  of  the  secretions  is  also  derived  from  the 
decomposing  tissues. 

7.  Animal  electricity  is  an  illusion. 

The  author  has  requested  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  to 
appoint  a  commission  to  witness  and  report  on  the  experiments 
npon  which  his  conclusions  are  based. 
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MiitaMlity  of  Bpedes. — In  a  recent  communication  to  the  Geo- 
logical Society  of  Paris,  M.  A.  Gaudry  poioted  to  Bome  atriking 
facta  favorable  to  the  theory  of  the  mutahility  of  the  species. 
The  eand  pits  in  the  environs  of  Parifi,  and  indeed  all  drift  de- 
posit in  general,  are  very  rich  in  remains  of  the  mammoth  or 
primitive  elephant,  and  of  the  eUphca  antiquva.  These  remains 
chiefly  consist  of  moiar  or  back  teeth,  in  which  characteristic 
differences  may  be  easily  recognized.  They  conseqnently  per- 
tain to  two  different  species,  and  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
there  exists  any  close  parentage  between  them,  M.  Gandry  goes 
back  to  the  pleistocene  period,  which  lies  between  the  upper 
tertiary  or  pliocene,  and  the  drift  strata.  Now  the  pleistocene 
forest-bed  of  Norfolk,  contains  a  quantity  of  molars  of  each  of 
the  above  species,  but  it  also  comprises  others  slightly  differing 
from  both,  and  also  intermediate  between  those  of  elepkaa  anti- 
qiius  and  elepkat  meridioncdU,  the  latter  ceasing  to  exist  when 
the  former  and  the  mammoth  begin.  These  again  disappear 
after  the  drift,  and  are  followed  by  other  species.  Here  then  we 
perceive  a  succession  of  species,  each  of  which  have  sprung  from 
the  preceding  one.  During  the  tertiary  period  there  existed  a 
breed  of  horses  to  which  paleontologists  have  given  the  name  of 
kipparion;  they  had  small  lateral 'fingers,  thus  forming  a  link 
between  pachydermata  and  solipedes,  which  latter  was  consider- 
ed perfectly  distinct  eo  long  as  the  genus  equne  was  character- 
ized by  a  single  finger  at  each  foot.  Now,  Mr.  Owen,  on  exam- 
ining  the  horses'  teeth  found  in  the  cavern  of  Oreaton,  discovered 
that  the  equus  pUcidena  to  which  they  belonged  was  intermediate 
between  the  hipyarion  and  the  present  horse.  In  the  equua 
plicidms  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  presents  more  folds  than  in  the 
living  breed  but  in  the  molars  found  in  our  gravel  pits,  M.  Gau- 
dry has  perceived  gradations  between  those  presenting  many 
and  those  presenting  fewer  folds,  whence  he  concludes  that  our 
horse  is  a  descendant  of  the  ejuus  plicidens.  A  hippopotamus, 
the  remains  of  which  were  discovered  at  Grenelle  a  few  years 
ago,  appears  not  to  differ  materially  from  the  race  that  now  in- 
habits the  rivers  of  Africa ;  and  yet  at  the  time  the  owner  of 
these  venerable  relics  was  disporting  himself  in  the  Seine,  the 
climate  was  much  colder  here  than  it  is  now  ;  90  that  Mr.  Gaudry 
concludes  with  great  plausibility  that,  if  we  had  the  whole  skele- 
ton, some  differences  would  probably  appear. 
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Compreuion  aa  a  Treaimeni  for  InflammaHon. — Beyond 
its  long-established  use  aa  a  method  of  treating  aneuriam, 
the  compression  of  arterial  tranka  haa  lately  been  consider- 
ably employed  as  a  therapeutical  resource  in  the  treatment  of 
arthritic  inflammations  and  similar  diseases.  Vanzetti  of  Fadua 
(who,  we  think  was  the  original  proposer  of  this  plan  of  treat- 
ment, since  adopted  in  various  countries)  lately  related  to  the 
Paris  Academy  of  Medicine  some  cas^a  of  inflammation  in  which 
this  procedure  had  been  used.  The  first  case  was  a  wound  of 
the  hand,  attended  with  esceseiTe  inflammation  and  swelling 
of  the  arm,  its  size  being  doubled.  After  twenty-four  hours' 
digital  compression  of  the  brachial  artery,  the  limb  had  returned 
to  its  normal  size  and  all  the  symptoms  bad  been  relieved.  The 
cure  was  complete  in  two  days.  The  second  case  was  one  of 
malignant  pustule  upon  the  fore-arm.  The  cure  of  the  patient 
was  complete  in  a  month.  The  third  case  was  of  elephantiasis 
of  the  leg.  Compression  of  the  femoral  was  kept  up  at  inter- 
vals for  about  two  months,  when  the  patient  left  the  hospital 
considerably  improved.  Three  years  after,  the  patient  was  seen, 
and  the  hypertrophy  had  entirely  disappeared. — Med,  Oazette. 
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Wimndg  Produced  by  the  Chaxtepoi  Pnyjectila — Dr.  Sarazim, 
of  Strasburg,  has  made  some  experiments  on  a  corpse  at  close 
qnarterB,  with  the  following  results:  let.  The  diameter  of  the 
orifice  made  by  the  bullet  entering  the  body,  is  not  sensibly  lar- 
ger than  that  of  the  projectile,  2d.  The  diameter  of  the  orifice 
by  which  the  bullet  leaves  the  body,  is  from  seven  to  thirteen 
times  larger  than  that  of  the  projectile.  3d.  The  arteries  and 
veins  are  cut  transversely,  retracted  and  gaping ;  the  muscles 
torn  and  reduced  to  a  pulp.  4th.  The  bones  are  smashed  in  a 
manner  out  of  all  proportion  with  the  dimensions  of  the  projec- 
tile. To  sum  up,  the  wounding  effects  present  a  remarkable  in- 
tensity, and  it  is  well  to  note  that  the  balls,  after  passing 
through  the  body,  pierced  two  one-inch  planks  and  buried  them- 
aelves  deeply  in  the  wall  behind. — Med.  and  Surff.  Reporter. 


Absorption  of  Oases  by  Solids. — Among  the  interesting  obser- 
vations of  Mr.  Graham,  Master  of  the  British  Mint,  upon  the 
passage  of  liquids  and  gasses  through  solida,  is  the  fact  that  at- 
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mospheric  air,  by  paesiog  through  india-rubber,  becomes  snper- 
oxygeuated,  and  will  rekindle  emolderiug  wood  like  pure  oxygen. 
'Any  kind  of  light  india-rubber  receiver,  in  which  a  vacum  may 
be  obtained,  the  size  being  sustained  by  mechanical  means,  will 
collect  super- oxygenated  air ;  the  better  if  the  india-rubber  be 
thin  and  the  temperature  high.  Mr.  Graham  makes  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  solid  films  pass  gases  through  them  by  first  con- 
densing them  to  a  liquid  form  within  the  substance,  and  then 
passing  them  off  on  the  other  side  by  evaporation.  Hydrogen 
passes  through  red-hot  platinum,  while  oxygen  and  nitrogen  do 
not,  or  not  in  appreciable  quantities ;  hence  their  compounde 
with  hydrogen  are  readly  dialysed  by  this  method.  .  The  pas- 
sage of  carbonic  acid,  chlorine,  hydro-chloric  acid,  vapor  of  wa- 
ter, ammonia,  coal  gas,  and  bydro-sulphuric  acid,  is  also  inappre- 
ciable, while  the  hydrogen,  in  compounds  containing  it,  passes. 
One  volume  of  red  hot  platinum  absorbed  0.207  volume  of  hy- 
drogen, retained  it  while  cold,  and  gave  it  off  on  reheating.  One 
volume  of  palladium  absorbed  643  volnmea  of  hydrogen,  sensi- 
bly increasing  its  weight,  and  when  heated  afterward,  gave  off 
the  most  or  it  in  a  continuous  stream.  On  the  other  hand,  oa- 
mium-iridium  does  not  absorb  hydrogen,  and  copper  absorbs  it 
very  slightly.  Gold  absorbs  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  slightly. 
Silver  absorbs  0.289  of  its  volume  of  hydrogen,  and  then  pre- 
sents a  beautifully  frosted  appearance.  Oxygen  is  taken  up  in 
the  proportion  of  0.745.  Red-hot  iron  and  steel  pass  hydrogen 
as  readily  as  platinum  does. 


Oxygen  in  the  Market. — A  company  has  been  formed  in  Paris 
under  the  style  of  Jos.  de  Susini  &  Co.,  for  the  mannfacture  and 
sale  of  oxygen  to  be  mixed  with  ordinary  illuminating  gases. 
The  calculation  is  that  aiv  addition  of  one-third  oxygen  will  be 
equivalent  to  multiplying  a  given  quantity  of  illuminating  gas 
eight  times,  the  price  of  oxygen  being  fixed  at  only  2\  times 
that  of  ordinary  gas.  The  snperoxygenated  gas  will  be  used  in 
lighting  the  International  Lecture-room  of  the  Exposition. 


Disease  Produced  by  Sleeping  Together.  During  the  night  there 
is  considerable  exhalation  from  our  bodies,  and  at  the  same  time 
we  absorb  a  large  quantity  of  the  vapors  of  the  surrounding  air. 
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Two  healthy  young  children  sleeping  togetlier  will  mutually 
give  and  receive  healthy  esbalatione;  but  an  old,  weak  person 
near  a  child  will,  in  exchange  for  health,  only  return  weakneea. 
A  sick  mother  near  her  daughter  conmiunicates  eickly  emana- 
lions  to  her ;  if  the  mother  has  a  cough  of  long  duration,  the 
daughter  will  at  some  time  also  cough  and  suffer  by  it ;  if  the 
mother  has  pulmonary  consumption,  it  will  be  ultimately  com- 
municated  to  her  child.  It  is  known  that  the  bed  of  a  consump- 
tive is  a  powerful  and  sure  source  of  contagion,  as  well  for  men 
aa  for  women,  and  the  more  so  for  young  persona.  Parents  and 
friends  ought  to  oppose  as  much  as  in  their  power  the  sleeping 
together  of  old  and  young  persons,  of  the  sick  and  of  the 
healthy.  Another  reason  ought  to  forbid  every  mother  or  nurse 
keeping  small  children  with  them  in  bed ;  notwithstanding  the 
advice  of  prudence,  no  year  passes  that  we  do  not  hear  of  a 
new  involuntary  infanticide.  A  baby  full  of  life,  health  and 
vigor  in  the  evening  is  found  dead  the  next  morning,  suffocated 
by  its  parents  or  nuree. — Exchange. — St,  Louis  Med.  Reporter. 


Jte-vaeetwUion ;  value  of  the  Scar  left  hy  the  first  Vaccinaiitm 
as  an  Tndieaiitm  of  its  Protective  Infiuence. — We  find  the  follow- 
ing interesting  and  important  etatistics  in  the  Beport  of  Dra. 
Seaton  and  Buchanan  on  the  State  of  Public  Vaccination  in 
London,  and  on  the  recent  Epidemic  of  Smallpox,  appended  to 
the  Sixth  Keport  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Frivy  Council  for 
1863. 

"  In  the  course  of  our  school  inquiry,  we  obtained  facts  that 
corroborate  in  the  strongest  way  the  law  of  connection  between 
deficient  vacine  scars  and  post-vaccinal  smallpox.  By  showing 
how  much  smallpox  has  prevailed  in  the  vaccinated  children, 
the  facts  we  are  going  to  cite  would  be  of  themselves  a  sufficient 
condemnation  of  much  of  London  vaccination.  We  found  88 
children  scarred  by  smallpox  out  of  the  49,570  school  children 
who  bore  vaccine  scars.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  1.78  per  1000  of 
the  Taccinated  children.  Excluding  the  infant  schools,  and 
looking  only  to  those  children  whose  ages  have  given  them  lon- 
ger exposure  to  smallpox,  it  was  found  (1),  with  respect  to  the 
quality  of  the  vaccine  scar,  that  out  of  each  thousand  children 
with  typical  scars,  1.22  were  pitted  by  amallpoi ;  out  of  a  thou- 
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sand  with  tolerable  Bears,  2.35  were  pitted  by  Bmallpoz ;  and 
out  of  a  thousand  with  bad  marks,  7.60  were  pitted  hy 
smallpox.  (2.)  Aa  for  the  protective  influence  of  the  quantity 
of  vaccination  in  the  individual,  it  was  further  ascertained  that 
of  those  children  who  had  4  scars  (whatever  their  quality,) 
0.67  only  per  thousond  were  pitted  by  smallpox ;  of  those  who 
had  3  scars,  1.42  in  the  thousand  were  pitted  ;  of  children  with 
2  marks,  2.49  in  the  thousand  were  scarred  by  smallpox  i  while 
those  children  who  had  only  one  vaccination  mark  were  scarred 
with  smallpox  at  the  rate  of  6.80  in  the  thousand.  At  the  one 
extreme  of  goodness,  with  4  more  typical  scars,  only  0.62  per 
thousand  children  were  scarred  by  smallpox,  while  t\t  the  other 
extreme  of  badness,  with  one  bad  scar  only,  l9.0  per  thousand 
were  scarred  by  smallpox.  The  best  vaccination,  therefore,  was 
more  than  30  times  as  protective  as  the  worst." — Boston  Medi- 
cal and  Surgical  Journal. 


Weight  of  the  Human  Brain — In  the  Arcfiiv  fur  Anthn^' 
ologie.  Dr.  A.  W£Isba.CK  has  been  giving  several  articles  on  the 
relative  weight  of  the  brains  of  the  populations  of  the  Austrian 
empire.  In  respect  to  the  bodily  size,  age,  sex,  and  disease.  Some 
of  hia  conclusions  are  as  follows : 

"  Among"GermaDfl  20  years  of  age,  those  of  medium  height 
bave  the  largest  brains. 

"  With  increasing  size  the  cerebellum  increases,  while  the  cer- 
ebrum relatively  decreases. 

"  In  chronic  sickness  the  total  weight  of  the  brain  decreases 
but  the  decrease  is  confined  to  the  cerebrum  and  the  pons,  the 
cerebellum  relatively  increasing. 

"  The  total  weight  of  the  brain,  and  the  actual  weight  of  the 
cerebrum  are  greatest  at  about  the  age  of  thirty,  from  which  pe- 
riod both  steadily  decrease  until  at  the  age  of  80,  ten  per  cent. 
19  lost. 

"  The  pons  varolii  increases  to  the  fiftieth  year,  and  then  stead- 
ily decreases,  sometimes  17  per  cent,  in  a  decade. 

"On  the  whole  the  female  brain  is  smaller  than  the  male,  but 
in  certain  races  this  difference  ia  confined  to  the  posterior,  in 
others  to  the  anterior  segment. — Med.  and  Surg.  Bcporier. 
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Tbk  New  Eci-ectic,  A  MimtMy  Maganne  of  Seltft  Literature.— fiev 
York  and  Baltimore :  LaTrtmrc  Tnmbull  and  Fridge  KEurdoch. 

We  have  received  Ibe  first  and  second  nambers  of  this  new  candidate 
for  pnblic  fovor.  It  Is  a  BDbstantUl  octavo,  iwued  monlhlf ,  bandsomety 
printed  and  well  gotten  up  in  every  particalar.  Four  numbers  make  a 
volume  of  over  five  hundred  pages,  making  llirec  Tolumes  a  j'ear.  Tk« 
MlectioQB  arc  made  from  a  wide  range  of  JCnglish  Literature  and  evince 
no  little  tasle  and  Judgment.  We  heartily  commeDd  it  to  those  of  our 
readers  wbo  desire  to  keep  up  with  the  current  literaUire  of  the  dn_v. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Interrtting  to  JJeiituU.  In  the  Uect'tulKT  nUDil>er  of  the  Ikiit-d  Hego^fr 
we  find  tlic  following  wliich  will  prove  interesting  to  uur  readcra : 

"  Ltyal  CoHlal  m'th  the  Jkniittt.—X  iiiolinn  whs  made  in  the  United  States 
DiBtrict  Court  in  the  cases  of  Goodyear  ft»f.  vs.  Taft.  Beriy.  Siuilli.  and 
wven  others,  for  a  preliminary  injunction,  bnsol  upon  the  late  decision 
of  Judge  Nelson  in  the  Yutennile  case.  Tlie  defendants  replied  lliat  they 
had  BlNindone<)  the  Goodyear  compound,  and  were  now  usin^;  a  rubber 
prepared  by  the  Porter  Man  ii  far  luring  ConiiMiny,  under  the  piileut  gran- 
ted to  Edward  L.  Simpson,  October  10.  180G.  Affidavits  were  filed  to 
prove  that  tliis  compound  containcil  only  two  nnd  a  half  ounces  of  sul- 
phur to  a  pound  of  rubben  the  mioiinuiD  fixed  by  the  Goodyear  patent 
heinf  four  ounces.  Upon  the  day  appointed  for  a  licaring,  l>oth  partiea 
appearing,  the  complainant's  counsel  withdrew  his  motion,  nnd  almn- 
doned  the  application  for  on  injunction  in  all  the  casea." 

Drs,  A.  Berry  and  H.  H.  Sniilli  speali  very,  favorably  of  Hsie's  rubber 
under  the  SIm|>gon  patent.  Dr.  Berry  snys  he  lins  used  all  the  different 
preporations  of  dental  rubber,  aud  that  after  six  weeks  exclusive  ubc  of 
tlie  "  Improved  Dental  Rubber"  miinu  fact  tired  by  A.  B.  Hale,  under 
?=impson's  patent,  issued  Oct,  16ib,  1866,  lie  prefers  it  to  any  he  has  seen- 

Be  also  remarks  that  "  the  Simpson  rubber  requires  more  heat  or  lon- 
ger time  than  the  Goodyear  for  vulcanizing.  If  the  "Directions  for 
Steaming"  accompanying  the  Shnpson  gum  are  followed,  it  is  of  a  lighter 
^bade  of  color  than  if  steamed  a  shorter  timc)  but  as  I  regard  this  of 
little  importance,  I  ran  up  the  mercurj-  to  330  or  335,  and  stcnm  from 
filly  to  fifly-firc  minutes.  Of  course  the  necessary  timc  may  differ  in 
•lifferent  vulcanir.ers  ncconling  as  ibey  differ  in  preventing  escape  of 

Dr.  Bmith  speaks  of  this  rabber  as  follows  :— "  Feeling  It  a  duty  for  all 
racmbera  of  the  profession  to  call  attention  to  improvements  in  Dental 
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work,  I  would  My  thai  I  liavc  been  uiiug  tbc  nibber  mode  bj  &.  R.  Halo, 
under  tlie  SimpBoa  patent,  nnd  find  it  equal  to  the  beat  and  superioi  to 
DKHt  of  the^rubbcr  need  for  Dental  purposes;  and  would  advi««  all 
Deotists  to  give  It  a  trial,  and  think  they  will  be  highly  pleased  with 


Prof.  Slorer'i  l^etum.—We  call  attention  to  Ike  ndverllaemeat  of 
Prof.  Horatio  R.  Slorer  of  Boston,  who  dellTera  his  third  private  coune 
of  twelve  lectures,  at  his  rooms  in  that  dty,  during  the  first  faitiil^t 
in  June.  No  man  Is  better  able  to  deliver  an  InBtmctive  and  interesting 
series  of  lectures  than  Dr.  Storer,  and  we  hope  that  his  efforts  to 
cultivate  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  Ibis  Important  speciality  of 
medicine  will  be  nppreclateti  hy  the  profession,  nnd  rewarded  by  the 
presence  of  a  large  class. 

Iodine  Prtparatiomfar  Dental  t/M.— The  good  eUTocts  which  have  at- 
tended the  use  of  Iodine  aud  Its  comblnatiuns,  as  dental  medicines,  have 
been  so  great  that  tlicy  are  now  generally  used  in  the  place  of  some  of  the 
less  effective  remedies  upon  wliich  the  profession  relied,  with  varying 
success,  for  many  years.  For  local  appUcatioDB  in  nlveolar  abscess,  alve- 
olar periostitis,  absorption  of  alveolar  p  recesses.  &c.,  the  following  prepara- 
tions are  now  used :  Tincture  of  Iodine.  Colorless  tincture  of  Iodine, 
Tincture  of  Iodine  and  Creosote,  Carbolatc  of  Iodine. 

We  Itave  lately  received  from  Dr.  9.  S.  White  u  very  excellent  combi- 
nation of  Iodine  and  Carbolic  acid,  (Carbolatc  of  Iodine),  an  account  of 
which  appeared  in  the  Decern.  No.  of  Am.  Joujiud  of  Dental  Seienee. 
We  have  nlso  received  from  Dr.  White  a  preparation  consisting  of  Elixir 
of  Vitriol  and  Tnmnin,  for  use  us  nn  iLstringent  and  htemostatic. 


Sptintanoiui  Oi'ntration. — Some  months  since  w.e  gave  a 
the  state  of  the  controversy  on  this  subject.  It  will  be  reinemtiered  that 
the  distinguished  microscopist,  il.  Donne,  had  gone  over  to  the  ranks  of 
the  spontaneous  generation Ists,  resting  bis  convictiunn  upon  the  results  of 
certain  experiments  on  eggs  which  he  regarded  as  conclusive.  Wc  have 
now  to  announce  that  ho  hns  revised  these  espcrimenla  and  has  abandon- 
ed lus  new  allies.  He  has  been  unable  by  the  highest  powers  of  his  mi. 
microscope,  to  detect  Ihc  smallest  living  organism  in  his  prepared  eggs. 
This  greatly  weakens  the  advocates  of  spontaneous  genemlion,  as  his 
was  the  most  distinguished  name  tiiey  could  count  on  their  lists.  Aa  we 
said  l>cforc,  the  tlieory  in  question  is  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  nature. 
It  would  require  an  ovcnvhehning  mass  of  proof  to  support  it,  and  until 
that  shall  be  brought  to  bear  upon  il.  the  scientific  world  will  be  slow  to 
adopt  the  hypothesis.     

Naerut  Malernur,  Mother's  mark.~A  mark  or  spot  on  tlic  skin  of  chil- 
dren when  bom.  presenting  a  variety  of  appearances  and  atlribuled  to 
the  influence  of  the  malernHl  imagination. 
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Thomas  Smith  F.R.C.S.,  of  St.  Bartholomew's  ^Hospital,  London^ 
in  CUnkal  Pa/pen  on  the  Surgery  qf  Childhood^  says  that  ^'  there  are 
many  well  authenticated  cases  where  marks  and  even  bodily  deform- 
ities in  the  f<ctU8  can  be  fairly  attributed  to  strong  and  persistent 
mental  impressions  in  the  mother;**  and  describes  the  following 
striking  case  of  a  child  admitted  into  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
In  I8tf5.  **  She  was  at  that  time  twelye  years  old.  The  left  upper  extremity 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  corresponding  side  of  the  trunk  and  neck  were 
deeply  stained  with  dark-brown  pigment,  from  which  grew  an  abundant 
crop  of  brown,  harsh,  lank  hair,  varying  in  length  from  one  to  two  inches. 
The  skin  was  rough  and  harsh;  the  arm  was  long,  thin  and  withered; 
the  scapula  was  unnaturally  prominent.  In  fact  the  upper  limb,  shoul- 
der, and  back  bore  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  the  corresponding  part 
of  a  monkey.  The  mother  stated  that  when  she  was  three  months  preg- 
nant with  the  child,  she  was  much  terrified  by  a  monkey  attached  to  a 
street  ocgan,  wliich  Jumped  on  her  back  as  she  was  passing  by.** 

The  same  writer  speaking  of  the  treatment  necessary  for  the  removal 
of  moles  says  that  the  only  plan  is  by  complete  removal  either  with  the 
knife  or  by  some  kind  of  cautery.  As  a  caustic,  he  recommends  the 
strong  nitric  acid  as  the  Ji)ost  manageable  and  efficient  means  of  cure, 
and  the  only  one  that  lias  given  him  the  best  results.  He  also  remarks 
that  he  need  scarcely  say  that  in  infants  the  only  moles  that  require  treat- 
ment are  such  as  by  their  size  or  position  are  manifest  blemishes. 


Hew  PrvjecUk.— The  rapid  advance  of  the  militaiy  nations  in  the  un- 
provement  of  fire-arms,  has  led  to  improved  forms  of  projectUes.  It  has 
been  discovered,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  that  a  rapidly  travelling 
missile  is  apt  at  a  certain  distance,  to  make  a  clean  cut  through  the  soft 
parta.  The  old  writers  on  military  surgery  tell  us  that  the  aperture  of 
exit  is  always  greater  than  that  of  entrance.  However  true  this  may  be 
of  the  round  ball,  it  is  not  invariably  true  of  the  conical  bullet.  The  irreg- 
ularity of  the  wound  made  by  the  modem  missile  appears  to  depend  very 
greatly  upon  the  amount  of  sliattering  it  has  undergone.  Driven  at  high 
velocity  at  short  range,  say  one  hundred  yards,  and  penetrating  an  object 
which  oficrs  considerable  resistance,  its  form  will  be  greatly  changed  and 
its  track  very  irregular  and  jagged.  At  a  lower  velocity,  it  will  penetrate 
deeper,  come  out  comparatively  unaltered,  and  leave  a  clear  entrance 
wound.  As  a  rule,  the  recent  wars  have  given  us  wounds  with  clearly 
cut  apertures  of  entrance  and  exit. 

The  Indian  tiger-hunters,  recognizing  this  fact,  have  Ixjgunto  return  to 
the  round  bullet  as  inflicting  a  more  violent  wound.  Some  of  them  have 
adopted  a  short  conical  bullet  with  a  metallic  case  charged  with  percus- 
sion powder,  inserted  into  its  centre.  There  is  small  chance  of  the  tiger 
continuing  his  charge  when  he  receives  such  a  missile  as  this.  The  ex- 
plosion of  the  shell  drives  the  fragments  in  all  directions  through  the 
tissues,  tearing  up  the  muBcles,  pulverizing  the  bones,  and  producing  ter- 
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;  .Dcrrvtoml  inii)  cbe  PnLwiaa  anay,  har- 

W-lf..  '.tu'i!zn  ■nnf^nrtmt  .m  1  •fiffen^t  principle.  In 
It  -.1  *  Marrr  n  -B-r:n--_  "Tiii  irniwiOe  eoaUins  »  cjlindrical 
■^ri';!  i^'iQ  iir  ••immii  >f  'iit-  -rap  xa  ihnnt  Ivo-think  tbe  length 
lUL  nu:  laT-a^  t,  inf"^  M-trr  'iii-^i  with  jpitw  of  boxwood  or 
»*f>-u_  T  ira  li.-  i.;.:i-;  <riu's  tiiir  iip«)n  Ihc  beadtbefrias  is 
I  ,ii_  1  f--;  "'.;•-  ->fii^:r.-i  ur  >nt  a  i[)  dimtimu.  and  spattering- 
r  >r~r^  n  i  '-r—  --T>=rriij»i-  taiai^.  ■nta  !•»  iJwritnit  sonietiinc& 
rnj  Hit  t- Tuir  -a-*.  '>f  -"ir=«  Uu?  !at«ratii)D  is  Tcry  gre»l. 
•^ur-  aj'^'iii-  iL-i.-.*-i  n  -hi?  .-lostmi-tioo  oi  tboe  rormida- 
nti-mmi-  ir  tu*  i  .f^  i-'(  -^raJ;  miwh  ll>r  the  p«T»iia«iTe  powers 
?«u—  -^a-ir-;-  -"irr-ry  'm).  3i  r.j  aiilitarT 'Ii-ponmcat  is  beconi- 
■Miifa  JBirv  lirf  I  'lit  ir.  a  -  i.---,_iif  ni'f  .rf  tlir  iorrrasnl  il(>-tni<-t- 
F  it  iT—\n\y 


:--ar  IVau;  V  lii-aniit  Conipanf  have 
a^j-s  ^t^i.-»ii  ■■o  thi-  first  of  January, 

•  jOt-  .-u''^ta  S-'F  •?'-ruia  i>;=L-.  :r.*.-..:,-,l  ijl  [--i-Ti.nis  Ju.--  are  jKild.  So 
thai  ia*lrti'l  ■'f  i.-f'mr*'''-^-?  I>n;:=t<  t.>  ici-p  a  «pn;Lil  reciirU  and  ruate 
.[a«rtrtlT  [vtiinw,  a  rpn-iin  jwa  la  ciiiirrv'i  :'"r  a  _v«arl«-  office  right,  tlu- 
■  i>tiir*»n5  *p».!fTinT  Itw  anu,unc  in  eu  ii  ca.*^.  iD'l  incrva,-ing  it  according- 
;..  :li*ir  pl^Linre  ai  ths  ec-i  i)f  mi-h  j-i-ar  Tbsv  al^o  threaten  every  prac- 
litr.ciir  BTith  an  Injuiwii.m  'l-^iiirrjj  Lim  frtm  ail  u*f  of  rubber,  in  case 
hr  ffusiM  to  comply  with  tii-^^f  terms.  »Ve  refer  oar  reaiters  to  the  arti- 
cle lnUruting  to  IX-Htut;  in  the  present  naiaber  of  the  Journal,  arcl  lli*y 
can  IliM  decide  with  reianl  lo  iht-  C"Ur>«  Ihey  will  pursue. 


liufjter  wMovt  S-ilpAur. — Our  attention  lias  rvcentljr  been  called  lo  a 
new  preparation  of  denial  ruliber  wliii-b  L-i  Niid  lo  lianleu  by  tlie  cacfti>c 
■  if  t!ie  fiiincK  of  the  bromine  and  iodine  with  which  it  is  mixed.  No  eul- 
j'hiir  i)>  Mxed  in  lis  preparation;  it  is  nol  iiardenetl  by  Blcam,  but  by  dry 


tj(-,it,  iiiiil  itfi proprietor 
ii;i-  hfiilicr  taste  nor  toi 
iiiiii;  process. 

Not  Imvlng  obtaine<l  n. 
nut  fililc  to  jndgc  of  lis  i 
Imli/ed  Rublier. 


,  that  it  is  f:ir  (lurer  than  the  vukiuiitc  and 
L-ll,  and  does  not  change  color  during  the  hartU 


a  sample  of  this  new  prepamiion,  we  ai 
*.     It  is  known  by  liie  nnme  of  Dried  t 


Tj/it^raphwal  Jirror. — The  word  "  of"  in  second  line  from  end  of  Edi- 
uriul  on  Amerienn,  Academy  of  Denial  SfUnet  In  January  No.  of  Jotimnl 
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ARTICLE  I. 

Tlie  Anaiomy  of  the  Cranium  and  Face, 

By  Claude  Baxley,  M.D., 

ProfesBor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Maiyland  College  of  Pharmacy,  and 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surger>'. 

There  is  p(5rhaps  no  portion  of  human  anatomy  of  great- 
er interest,  and  especially  to  the  dental  student,  than  that 
which  relates  to  the  cranium  and  face.  The  first  as  the 
protecting  envelope  of  that  wondrous  organ  of  intellect, 
about  whose  delicate  convolutions  there  yet  remains  so 
much  of  mystery ;  and  the  second,  as  comprising  in  its 
osteological  architecture  the  orifices  for  the  lodgement  of 
the  organs  of  the  senses,  which,  surrounded  by  a  movable 
mask  of  muscles,  possessed  of  varied  ofiices,  constitute  by 
their  configurations  and  proportions,  what  we  ordinarily 
denominate  \\iQ  features. 

The  bony  and  muscular  developements  of  the  face,  to- 
gether with  the  skin  and  fatty  tissue,  comprise  in  their 
variations,  some  of  the  striking  characters  by  which  we 
learn  to  recognize  the  sex,  the  age,  and  the  different  races 
of  mankind,  as  well  as  in  individuals,  the  moral,  physi- 
cal and  intellectual  traits. 
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Forexftmple — the  marked  delicacy  of  leatiire,  and  great- 
er a^unilunce  oi'cellulur  aud  adipose  tissues,  indicate  at  a 
glance  the/cmale  iiice.  Again,  the  well  known  peculiari- 
ties in  the  distribution  of  the  bones,  particularly  in  the  ab- 
aenco  of  teeth,  the  redundance  of  fat,  and  the  slight 
muscular  developement,  in  the  plump  and  inexpressive 
face  of  infancy — whilst  in  the  aged  we  have  the  reverse  of 
this,  the  furrowed  features  and  the  pinched  expreBfiion 
Dccasioned  by  the  deficiency  of  fat,  and  the  prominence  of 
firm  and  rigid  muscles. 

And  as  time  writes  unerringly  his  wrinkle  on  the  brow, 
so,  no  less  surely  do  tlic  traits  of  character  stamp  their  im- 
press on  the  face,  which  indeed  might  well  he  termed  the 
■' luirror  of  the  soul," 

Most  of  the  superficial  muscles  of  the  head  and  face, 
differ  in  several  particulars  from  those  of  other  regions; 
tliey  are  destitute  of  that  dense  fascia  wliich  constitutes  so 
uniform  ft  covering  to  other  muscles;  and  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptiDus,  there  is  no  tendinous  structure  entering  into  their 
forniiitiou.  They  lie  closely  attached  to  the  skin,  and 
their  fibres  are  delicate  and  pale,  so  that  their  dissection 
is  often  tedious,  and  to  the  inexperience<l,  one  of  consider- 
able difficulty.  Regarding  their  function,  these  muscles 
are  in  part  both  voluntary  and  involuntary,  and  therefore 
come  under  the  class  of  such  as  are  termed  mixed  muscles. 

Opposite  the  orhitary  and  buccal  cavities  of  the  skull, 
the  skiD  presents  transverse  eliptical  ojienings,  which  un- 
der the  influence  of  will,  may  be  tightly  closed,  or  widely 
oponcd  ;  each  of  these  cavities  is  surrounded  by  a  particu- 
!iir  orbicular  muscle,  which,  by  itn  c(mtractiou,  closes  the 
orifice  that  it  encircles  ;  but  here  its  capacity  ends,  and  the 
office  of  opening  or  dilating  the  orifice  belongs  to  other 
muscles,  which  radiate  as  it  were  from  these  sphincters, 
their  outer  extremities  being  inserted  into  adjacent  osseous 
surfaces,  from  which  positions  they  are  enabled  to  i)erform 
the  double  motions  which  dilate  the  orifices,  and  expand 
the  features  generally. 
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The  first  of  the  orbicular  muscles  to  be  conBldereil  is  tlic 
orbicularis  palpebrarum,  or  orbicularis  oculi  tis  it  is  liorae- 
times  termed.  This  is  a  thin  membraDous  muscle,  situ- 
ated imniediatelj  beneath  the  skin,  in  front  of  the  orbit, 
and  around  the  edge  of  which  it  extends  considerably  in 
all  directions,  except  inwards,  it  is  therefore  somewhat 
oval  in  shape,  and  is  depressed  in  the  centre,  that  it  may 
conform  in  its  configuration  to  the  globe  of  the  eye.  It 
has  dividing  it,  the  horizontal  cleft  we  have  above  referred 
to,  and  is  formed  of  concentric  circles  around  this  opening. 
There  are  several  origins  to  this  muscle,  the  first,  from 
the  upper  end  of  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxil- 
lary bone,  the  next  from  the  adjacent  internal  angular  pro- 
cess of  the  frontal  bone,  and  the  last  from  the  upper  margin 
of  the  palpebral  ligament.  This  ligament,  called  also  the 
lendo  oculi,  is  nearly  a  fourth  of  an  inch  long,  attached 
internally  to  the  upper  bordf  r  of  the  nasal  process  of  the 
superior  maxillary,  and  passing  outwards  and  backwards, 
to  the  internal  commissure  ofthe  lids,  divides  into  two  slips, 
between  which  lies  thecarunculalachrymalis,  and  are  insert- 
ed each  into  the  tarsal  cartilage,  and  the  lachrymal  duct. 
From  these  three  origins  that  we  have  given,  the  orbicu- 
laris palpebrarum  forming  a  hroad  fasciculus  of  fibres, 
passes  over  the  superior  tarsal  cartilage  and  outwards,  to 
the  external  angle  ofthe  eye,  then  curving  inwards,  cover 
the  lower  tarsus,  terminating  at  the  inner  canthus,  where 
it  is  inserted  into  the  margin  ofthe  orbital  process  of  the 
superior  maxillary  bone,  also  its  nasal  process,  and  the 
inferior  margin  ofthe  palpebral  ligament.  The  external 
fibres  of  this  muscle  are  strong  and  red,  while  those  that  are 
within,  lying  upon  the  eye  lids,  are  thin,  scattered  and  pale. 
Regarded  physiologically,  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum 
differs  from  all  the  voluntary  muscles;  its  mechanism  is 
very  plain,  and  its  office  is  simply  to  protect  the  eye,  this 
it  accomplishes  in  several  ways.  A  slight  contractiou  of 
the  muscle  closes  the  eyelids,  a  more  powerful  contraction 
draws  along  with  it  the  adjacent  radiating  muscles,  cfftising 
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the  depression  ot  the  brows,  and  the  asccnl  of  the  cheeks, 
giving  the  whole  face  a  puckered  appearance;  it  is  the  ex- 
ternal, stronger  and  more  voluntary  fibres  that  act  in  this 
way  and  it  is  they  that  are  chiefly  used  in  knitting  the 
brows,  and  drawing  them  down  to  shade  the  eyes.  The 
volniitary  andinvoluntary  character  of  this  muscle,  isfoun- 
dtil  no  less  in  anatomy  than  in  physiology,  so  that  it  might 
indeed  be  considered  as  two  muscles. 

The  simple  occlusion  of  the  eyelids,  which  we  call  ivink- 
Inrj  is  performed  by  the  contraction  of  the  inner  and  more 
dcliciite  palpebral  portion  of  the  muscle,  especially  the  su- 
perior. Regarding  its  nervous  excitability,  and  the  oper- 
ation of  its  functions  in  the  opposite  conditions  of  deeping 
and  leaking,  the  workings  of  this  muscle  are  of  particular 
interest.  Whilst  awake,  the  ciliary  portion  of  the  orbicu- 
lar luuscle  is  ordinarily  relaxed,  still  it  is  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  will,  though  it  remains  to  a  remarkable  degree 
under  the  influence  of  the  organic  instinct  that  prom]>ts 
to  self  preservation  ;  for  instance,  at  intervals  the  eye  lids 
rapidly  close,  and  are  as  instantaneously  reopened,  for  the 
puriwse  of  lubricating  the  ball  of  the  eyo  ;  and  whenever 
that  delicate  organ  is  threatened  with  the  contact  of  a  for- 
eign body,  it  contracts  in  advance  of,  or  in  spite  of  the  will. 
When  sleep  approaches,  the  contraction  of  this  mnscle 
closes  the  eye-lids,  ami  so  long  as  sleep  continues,  it  re- 
mains contracted,  whilst  all  other  muscles  of  the  body,  are 
in  a  state  of  relaxation,  and  it  only  relaxes  again  at  the 
moment  of  awaking.  Another  interesting  fact  regarding 
the  function  of  the  muscle,  is,  that  if  a  bright  light  sudden- 
ly falls  ii|K)n  the  countenance  of  the  sleeper,  the  outer  fibres 
will  also  bo  iDstautaneously  contracted,  so  as  to  give  ad- 
ditional shading  and  protection  to  the  eye. 

In  sleep  the  eye  is  covered  principally  by  the  descent  of 
the  upper  palpebra,  hence  the  "equator  oculi"  in  real 
sleep,  is  below  the  median  line,  such  is  not  the  case  when 
sleep  is  feigned. 

Another  muscle,  lying  immediately  beneath  this  last 
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mentioned,  though  quite  small  requires  a  passing  remark, 
as  a  participant  in  the  functions  of  the  orbicularis ;  it  is 
the  ccrmgator  supercilii — a  short  though  somewhat  thick 
muscle,  arising  from  the  inner  part  of  the  nasal  protuber- 
ance, its  fibres,  of  a  conical  form,  run  upwards  and  out- 
wards, and  blend  with  the  deeper  portions  of  the  orbicula- 
ris palpebrarum  opposite  the  middle  of  the  brow,  which  it 
draws  downwards  and  upwards,  knitting  it  as  it  were,  and 
wrinkling  the  forehead  vertically,  thus  contributing  to  the 
expression  of  ill-temper  or  discontent. 

The  second  sphincter  muscle,  t\ie  orbicularis  oris  \^  of  no 
less  interest  than  the  first;  situated  between  the  skin  and 
mucuous  membrane,  it  is  of  considerable  thickness,  and 
encircling  the  mouth,  is  of  transversely  oval  form,  compo- 
sed of  two  semi-elliptical  halves,  separated  by  the  cleft  of 
the  mouth,  beyond  the  commissures  of  which  the  fibres 
from  the  upper  and  lower  portions  blend,  and  encroach 
upon  the  cheeks.  Unlike  any  of  the  other  face  muscles, 
the  orbicularis  oris  has  no  bony  connections,  and  is  liter- 
ally suspended  amid  the  muscles  that  radiate  towards  it. 

When  the  mouth  is  closed,  the  fibres  of  this  muscle  mu- 
tually converge,  and  are  therefore  puckered  in  the  line  of 
their  direction;  their  relaxation  passively  permits  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  lips.  The  fibres  directly  adjacent  to  the  edge 
of  the  mouth,  form  a  particular  investing  fasciculus,  which 
is  turned  back,  or  folded  outwards,  and  it  is  the  develop- 
ment of  these  fibres  which  produces  that  marked  eversion 
of  the  lips  characteristic  of  the  negro  race.  Like  the 
sphincters  generally,  the  chief  action  of  this  muscle  is  to 
contract  from  its  circumferance  towards  its  centre,  but  it  is 
distinguished  from  these  by  the  very  remarkable  power, 
peculiar  to  it  alone,  of  contracting  in  isolate  portions,  one 
lip,  or  one  angle  of  the  muscle  may  act  independently,  and 
even  one  side  of  the  lip  may  move,  the  rest  remaining 
quiescent ;  thus  aided  by  other  muscles,  this  capacity  ena- 
bles it  to  participate  in  the  play  of  numberless  expressions 
of  the  face. 
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In  reviewiDg  those  muscles  which  surrouDd  the  orhicu- 
lar  rausclea  that  we  have  just  considered,  we  have  first  to 
notice  the  occipilo  frmitalis,  a  thin,  though  broad  and 
rather  extensive  muscle  digastric  or  rather  quadriceps, 
situated  on  the  upper  part  of  the  cranium,  which  it  closely 
envelops  from  the  two  "superior  curved  lines  of  the 
occipital  bone,  to  the  supra-orbital  arches  of  the  frontal 
bone.  It  is  composed  of  two  distinct  muscular  bellies, 
unitc-d  by  an  epicranial  aponeurosis,  and  hence  by  some 
iinatofnists  has  been  regarded  as  two  different  muscles.  It 
is  with  the  anterior  or  frontal  portion  that  we  have  most 
to  do,  as  connected  with  the  obicularis  palpebrarum.  It 
is  irregularly  quadrilateral  in  form,  and  its  fleshy  fibres 
proceeding  from  the  epicranial  aponeurosis  over  the  coro- 
rul  suture,  descend  parallel  with  one  another,  towards  the 
eye-brows,  where  they  intermingle  with  those  of  the  orbi- 
cularis ;  a  few  fibres  of  the  inner  portion  being  continuous 
over  the  nasal  bones,  constitute  a  little  muscle  called  the 
pyranidalis  nasi.  The  occipito  frontalis  is  very  closely  ad- 
herent to  the  scalp,  and  but  loosely  attached  to  the  crani- 
um, over  which  it  moves  easily  and  to  a  considerable 
extent,  thus  forming  a  wise  provision  of  nature  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  integument,  which  with  the  scalp,  will  yield 
gradually  before  any  weight  or  pressure  against  the  bead, 
rather  than  be  lacerated  by  it.  • 

Its  office  is  to  elevate  the  integumi'nts  of  the  forehead 
into  transverse  wrinkles,  raise  the  cyc-brows  and  cause 
them  slightly  to  diverge,  making  tense  the  skin  of  the  upper 
lids,  and  thus  exposing  the  eye-ball  as  in  the  act  of  staring. 
If  the  anterior  portion  be  fixed,  then  the  ikction  of  the 
muscle  is  to  draw  the  scalp  downwards  and  forwards. 

The  use  of  the  pyramidalis  nasi  is  much  the  same,  it  is 
inserted  into  the  compressor  nasi  muscle  as  it  spread.*!  over 
the  nose,  and  by  its  contraction  elevates  the  integuiiK-nts 
of  this  region  of  the  face,  though  to  a  very  slight  degree, 
its  chief  office  being,  to  serve  as  a  fixed  point  to  the  fron- 
talis. • 
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The  muscles  next  concerned  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
the  play  of  expression,  are  those  thin  delicate  fleshy  rib- 
bons situated  between  the  orbicular  muscles  of  the  eye  and 
mouth;  and  first,  the  levator  labii  superioris  alceque  nasty 
whose  name  much  larger  than  itself  would  prove  not  a 
little  inconvenient,  did  it  not  so  clearly  indicate  its  loca- 
tion and  its  use.  Then,  as  we  have  said  shaped  like  an 
acute  angled  triaLglc,  this  muscle  is  placed  obliquely  on 
either  side  of  the  nose,  arising  by  a  tapering  summit  from 
the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  it  de- 
scends obliquely  outwards,  and  becoming  broader,  its 
inner  edge  is  attached  to  the  cartilage  of  the  ala  nasi,  and 
also  to  the  integument ;  whilst  the  outer  portion  expands 
into  superficial  fibres,  which  are  attached  to  the  skin  of 
the  upper  lip,  and  into  deeper  fibres,  which  blend  with 
those  of  the  levator  labii  proprius  and  orbicularis  oris. 
By  its  name  and  attachments,  the  action  of  this  muscle  is 
easily  understood,  as  an  elevator  of  the  alee  of  the  nose 
and  the  upper  lip,  giving  to  the  i'ace  that  characteristic 
expression  which  has  entitled  it  the  muscle  of  disdain. 

Immediately  outside  and  parallel  with  the  last  men- 
tioned, is  the  levator  pi'oprius  lobii  superioris;  this  is 
irregularly  rectangular^  and  like  its  neighbor  is  thin  and 
ribbon  like,  extending  over  the  middle  part  of  the  lace,  it 
is  attached  above  by  a  few  small  aponeurotic  fasciculi  to 
that  portion  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  and  of  the 
malar  bone  which  forms  the  inferior  edge  of  the  base  of 
the  orbit,  from  this  origin,  its  fibres  converging  slightly 
as  they  descend  obliquely  inwards,  into  the  upper  seg- 
ment of  the  orbicularis  oris,  which  it  assists  in  elevating, 
at  the  same  time  drawing  it  slightly  outwards. 

Still  external  to  the  levator  proprius,  are  two  similar 
muscles  passing  diagonally  over  the  cheek  from  without 
inwards,  the  first  of  these,  the  zygomaticus  minor,  arises 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  malar  bone,  and  from  within 
the  circumferance  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  and 
below,  loses  itself  in  the  skin  and  the^orbicularis  oris, 
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thuB  we  see  that  tbe  thread  like  fibres  cf  the  zygomaticiis 
minor  directly  connect  the  two  orbicular  muscles,  aud  ex- 
cites them  to  simultaneous  contraction ;  occasionally,  this 
little  muscle  is  wanting.  Its  fellow,  however,  the  zygo- 
malicus  major  in  always  present;  and  is  considerably  larger, 
being  situated  on  the  outside  and  a  little  under  the  minor, 
it  runs  in  the  same  direction,  to  become  blended  with  the 
outside  of  the  commissure  of  the  orbicularis  oris,  and  also 
draws  that  muscle  upwards  and  outwards. 

The  cantnua  or  levator  angtili  oris  is  the  last  muscle  that 
we  shall  notice  aa  connected  with  the  upper  portion  of  the 
orbicular  muscle  of  the  mouth.  Its  name  designates  its  ori- 
gin in  the  middle  of  the  canine  fossa,  and  also  indicates  its 
office  for  it  is  inserted  at  the  outer  portion  of  the  labial 
commissure,  and  besides  elevating  the  angle  of  the  mouth, 
also  draws  it  slightly  inwards,  thus  contributing  to  im- 
portant modifications  of  feature. 

We  will  now  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  antagonists  of 
these  levator  muscles;  we  find  them  in  the  depressors  of 
the  lip ;  and  fi  rst  at  the  quadratus  menti,  or  depressor  labti 
inferioris,  this  muscle  is  of  rhomboidal  form,  its  pale  fibres 
proceed  inferiorly  from  the  inner  half  of  the  external  ob- 
lique line  of  the  inferior  maxillary,  and  from  the  platys- 
ruii  myoid,  of  which  indeed  it  is  a  continuation,  for  though 
there  is  an  aponeurotic  intersection  which  indicates  *the 
line  of  separation  afthe  base  of  the  jaw,  between  the  two 
muscles,  yet  even  this  is  traversed  by  a  few  muscular  fibres, 
which  establish  the  continuity  of  these  muscles;  the  fibres 
running  upwards,  also  converge,  the  deeper  portions  losing 
themselves  in  the  deep  part  of  the  semi  orbicular,  the 
more  superficial,  passing  in  front  of  this  muscle,  are  at- 
tached to  the  ID  tegument  of  tbe  lower  lip  ;  the  inner  fibres 
lit  their  upper  part  decussate  with  those  of  the  opposite 
side;  and  this  interlacing  of  its  fibres  enables  it  not  only 
to  draw  its  own  side  obliquely  outwards,  but  also  to  pull 
upon  the  other  half,  so  as  to  bring  the  wliolo  of  the  lip 
towards  itself.    *In   the  simultaneous  action  of  the   two 
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quadrat!,  the  lower  lip  is  stretched  transversely,  rather 

than  depressed. 

The  last  muscle  that  we  shall  consider,  the  triangularis, 

or  depressor  anguli  oris,  is  situated  subcutaneously  at  the 
outer  side  of  the  qundratus  menti,  it  is  a  thin  muscle  and 
as  its  name  indicates  of  triangular  shape,  directed  verti- 
cally, and  arises  by  a  broad  base,  from  the  edge  of  the  lower 
jaw,  its  converging  fibres  ascend  towards  the  commissure 
of  the  lips.  It  is  closely  connected  with  the  skin,  and  a  few 
of  its  deep  fibres  mingle  with  the  orbciularis,  and  superi- 
orly even  blends  its  fibres  with  the  levator  anguli  oris,  and 
zygomaticus  major.  In  its  action,  it  is  therefore  the  antag- 
onist of  these  muscles  ;  they  are  also  mutually  opposed  in 
the  part  they  perform  in  the  play  of  the  features  ;  for  the 
triangularis  gives  expression  to  the  sorrowful  emotions,  as 
the  others  are  the  agents  of  livelier  feelings. 

It  would  be  impracticable  in  an  article  such  as  this,  to 
refer  to  all  the  muscles  of  the  face,  which  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  play  their  part  in  the  anatomy  of  expression, 
we  must  therefore  rest  satisfied  with  this  casual  survey  of 
those  most  prominent.  As  portrayers  of  the  passions  and 
emotions  of  the  human  heart,  and  as  faithful  indexes  of 
the  various  traitji  of  character,  they  are  full  of  interest,  for 
truly  was  it  said  that  *'  the  soul  fashioneth  for  herself  a 
habitation  fit  to  dwell  in." 


ARTICLE  II. 
Saliva. 

» 

By  Andrew  S.  Cutler,  D.D.S. 

This  as  a  general  term  includes  the  secretions  of  the 
parotid,  submaxillary,  and  sublingual  glands.  It  is  a 
transparent,  viscid  fluid,  with  but  little  taste  or  smell, 
when  of  a  healthy  recent  condition.  It  is  mixed  also  to 
a  considerable  extent  with  the  mucus  from  the  buccal, 
labial,  and  lingual  glands.      Its  specific  gravity  accor- 
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ding  to  Dnltoti^  is  1.005.  Different  examiucrs,  however, 
give  different  reeults,  and  it  is  n  well  ascertained  fact 
that  different  pathological  conditions  give  different  degrees 
of  density.  Hamburger  found  it  1.0167,  Lbliman  makes 
it  from  1.004  to  1.006,  an^Golding  Bird  states  it  at  1.0091. 
Dr.  Samuel  Wright  of  Edinburg,  Scotland,  who  has  made 
this  subject  one  of  deep  study  and  renearcli,  and  whose 
opinion  is  entitled  to  profound  deference,  in  a  scries  of 
experiments  upon  the  same  individual,  finds  it  of  a  high- 
er specific  gravity  after  a  meal,  than  before,  and  in  the 
evening,  than  early  in  the  day.  A  free  use  of  animal  food 
also  increases  its  density,  espocially  when  such  food  is  of 
a  fatty  nature.  A  vegetable  diet  seems  to  materially  les- 
son its  specific  gravity,  while  aleoiiolJc  stimulants  again 
increase  it.  Dr.  Wright  found  a  difference  according  to  the 
different  varieties  of  food  used,  of  from  1.0039  to  1.0176. 
Like  most  fluids  of  an  adhesive  nature,  it  becomes 
frothy  when  agitated,  owing  to  the  admixture  of  atmos- 
pheric air.  It  undoubtedly  has  a  groat  aflinity  for  oxy- 
gen, absorbing  it  rendiiy  from  the  atmosphere,  and  giving 
it  out  again  to  other  bodies,  hence  it  is,  that  silver  is  lia- 
ble to  tarnish  or  oxidize  if  left  in  contact  with  it  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time.  But  this,  it  seems,  may  also 
be  owing  to  the  traces  of  sulphur  discoverable  in  mucus. 
In  the  preparation  of  mercurial  ointment,  it  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  the  globules  of  mercury  are  more  easily 
broken  down  if  there  bo  an  admixture  of  saliva  from  the 
month.  All  oxidizable  metals  also,  seem  to  he  more  eas- 
ily acted  upon  by  this  fluid  than  by  pure  water.  Normal, 
healthy,  saliva,  according  to  Wright,  under  onlinary  cir- 
cumstances, absorbs  about  its  own  volume  of  oxygen, 
though  under  abnormal  conditions  it  may  absorb  from 
one-half  this  amount  to  nearly  twice  as  much.  This  is 
undoubtedly  owing  in  part  to  the  difference  in  proportion 
of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  contained  in  the  secretion.  When 
of  a  recent  state,  saliva  is  frothy,  and  opaline  in  appear- 
ance, and  holds  in  suspension,  minute,   whitish  flocculi. 
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If  allowed  to  stand  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  in  a  cyl- 
indrical vessel,  there  appears  an  opaque  whitish  deposit 
collecting  at  the  bottom,  the  fluid  above  becoming  clear- 
A  microscopic  examination  of  this  precipitate,  reveals  an 
abundance  of  epithelium  scales,  probably  detached  from 
the  internal  surface  of  the  mouth  by  mechanical  irritation. 
There  is  also  a  certain  amount  of  granular  matter  and  a 
few  oil  globules  to  be  detected.  The  organic  substance  of 
saliva  is  known  as  ptyaline,  A  principle  analogous  to  di- 
astase^ a  nitrogenous  product.  Both  of  these  substances 
have  the  peculiar  property  of  turning  starch  into  sugar, 
and  thereby  induce  fermentation.  Ptyaline  is  coagulable 
by  alcohol,  w^hich  phenomenon  is  brought  about  by  the 
small  percentage  of  albumen  it  contains.  Sulphocyano- 
gen  may  also  be  detected  by  a  solution  of  the  chloride  of 
iron,  producing  the  red  color  of  sulphocyanide  of  iron. 
Saliva  has  usually  a  decided  alkaline  reaction,  which  may 
vary  in  intensity  according  tocircumstances.  The  amount 
of  fluid  secreted  within  a  given  time  is  also  exceedingly 
variable,  aud  may  result  from  a  great  complication  of 
causes,  amongst  which  are  the  amount  of  fluids  taken 
within  the  nystem,  the  character  of  these  fluids,  the  amount 
of  solid  food  ingested,  its  consistency,  its  digestive  prop- 
erties, the  amount  of  motion  of  the  muscles  of  mastication, 
and  the  particular  physiological  or  pathological  condition 
of  the  subject.  Mitscherlisch  obtained  from  a  patient 
having  a  salivary  fistula  in  the  duct  of  steno,  about  two 
and  one-half  ounces  of  fluid  in  twenty-four  hours.  He 
calculated  that  the  entire  amount  secreted  was  about  six 
ti^nes  that  of  this  single  gland.  According  to  which  cal- 
culation the  patient  must  have  secreted  some  fifteen  ounces 
in  the  course  of  a  day.  Valentine  placed  the  amount  per 
24  hours,  at  from  seven  to  about  ten  ounces,  whilst  Thomp- 
son made  a  normal  secretive  amount  at  only  seven  and 
six-tenths  ounces  troy.  These  estimates  without  doubt  fall 
considerably  below  a  correct  average.  Bidder  and  Schmidt 
make  much  higher  calculations.     One  of  these  observers 
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in  experimenting  upon  himself,  without  the  use  of  any  ar- 
tificial stimula,  and  allowing  seven  hours  for  sleep,  secre- 
ted nearly  three  and  one-half  pounds  avoirdupois.  Dalton 
under  like  conditions  was  able  to  collect  about  556  grains 
of  saliva  per  hour,  and  thinks  that  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances the  amount  secreted  may  be  rather  less  than 
three  pounds  avoirdupois  per  diem.  But  as  before  stated, 
owing  to  a  great  complication  of  causes,  the  normal  flow 
of  this  peculiar  fluid  may  very  widely  vary,  it  being  neces- 
sary to  take  in  consideration  the  size,  sex,  age,  weight, 
food,  drink,  and  particular  pathological  condition  of  the 
individual  experimented  on.  In  common  with  nitrogenous 
substances  generally,  saliva  is  susceptible  to  quick  decom- 
position. This  property  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  pres- 
ence of  its  organic  principle,  ptyaline.  When  exposed  to 
a  temperature  of  60°  F.  putrefaction  may  commence  in 
four  or  flve  days,  generating  ammonia.  About  the  year 
1831,  Leuchs  of  Germany,  made  known  the  remarkable 
fact,  that  if  saliva  were  mixed  with  boiled  starch  in  equal 
proportions,  and  kept  for  a  short  time  at  a  temperature 
of  100°  F.  the  latter  wag  converted  into  sugar.  Accor- 
ding to  Dr.  Wright,  it  seems  probable  that  the  theory 
implied,  was  more  or  less  understood  for  a  long  time  prior 
to  the  experiments  of  that  chemist.  And  though  Mr. 
Leuchs  has  generally  the  credit  of  making  the  discovery, 
one  thing  is  certain,  the  principle  involved  was  certainly 
made  use  of  many  years  before  his  time.  The  transfor- 
mation of  starch  into  sugar,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  catal- 
ysis, or  simple  contact  of  the  starch  with  the  organic 
substance  of  the  saliva.  This  peculiar  phenomenon  was 
for  a  long  time  supposed  to  constitute  the  physiological 
function  of  this  secretion,  viz.  to  eflfect  the  division  and 
liquefaction  of  all  starch  principles.  This  property,  hew- 
ever,  seems  an  accidental  one,  for  under  the  ordinary  pro- 
cesses of  digestion,  the  food  does  not  remain  for  a  suflicient 
length  of  time  in  contact  with  the  fluids  of  the  mouth,  to 
be  acted  upon  by  them,  for,  passing  almost  directly  into 
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the  stomach,  it  becomes  rapidly  intermingled  with  the 
fluids  of  that  organ,  and  when  there,  this  peculiar  chemi- 
cal action  of  saliva  upon  all  starch  material,   seems  at 
least  for  the  most  part,  at  an  end.     For  if  starch,  saliva, 
and  gastric  juice  bo  mixed  together  in  a  test  tube,   no 
change,  indicating  the  presence  of  sugar  takes  place.     In 
fact,  there  seems  to  be  an  altogether  distinct  provision 
made  for  the  digestion  of  this  substance,  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  the  action  of  saliva.     And  that  provision  is  met 
in  the  smaller  intestines  and  their  secretions.     Here  the 
conversion  of  the  starch  group  into  the  saccharine  fluid, 
seems  rapid,  effective,  and  complete.     The  action  in  this 
cajse  being  far  more  distinct  and  energetic,  than  in  the 
case  of  saliva.     Still,  it  seems  probable  that  saliva  may 
assist,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  the  various  nutritive 
and  digestive  processes.     Liebig  thought  that  one  great 
function  of  this  fluid  was  to  convey  atmospheric  air,  par- 
ticularly its  oxygen  into  the  stomach  and  intestines.     And 
when  we  consider  that  a  certain  amount  of  oxygen  seems 
necessary  in  these  organs,  for  the  accomplishing  of  their 
particular  physiological  ofl&ces,  the  above  hypothesis  seems 
not  wholly  improbable.     Still,  there  is  little  doubt  at  the 
present  day  but  that  the  great  function  of  saliva  is  chiefly 
physical  in  its  nature.     Yet  notwithstanding  this,  it  is 
none  the  less  essential  to  the  actual  necessities  of  the  sys- 
tem.    By  its  action  the  food  is  moistened,  the  process  of 
mastication  facilitated,  and  the  mass  intermingled   and 
enveloped  by  a  glairy  viscous  fluid,  necessary  for  its  lu- 
brication in  its  downward  passage  through  the  aesophagus. 
Were  it  not  for  this  fluid  of  the  mouth,  all  dry  food  would 
have  to  be  moistened  by  some  unnatural  vehicle,  and  an 
inflamed  condition  of  surrounding  parts,  would  naturally 
result.     In  fact,  all  food,  whether  containing  a  greater  or 
less  amount  of  moisture,  seems  to  require,  at  least  to  some 
extent,  the  presence  of  the  combined  salivary  secretions. 
And  the  fact  we  believe  seems  well  ascertained,  that  where 
this  deficiency  is  noted,  there  is  also  an  accompanying, 
unfavorable^  pathological  condition.     Whether  this  con- 
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dition  be  the  result  of  a  general  sympatliy  of  parts,  or  of  a 
direct  action/or  want  of  action  of  the  substance  in  question, 
we  will  notundertake  to  determine.  The  chemical  composi- 
tion of  s^Hva  according  to  Bidder  and  Schmidt,is  as  follows: 

Water 995.16 

Organic  matter  or  ptyaline 1.34 

Sulphocyanide  of  potassium .06 

Phosphates   of  soda,   lime   and   magne- 
sia  98 

Chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium .84 

Mixture  of  epithelium 1.62 

1000.00 

The  above  proportions,  however,  may  vary  in  different 
individuals,  and  to  some  extent,  even  under  normal  con- 
ditions of  the  same  individual.  Berzelius  Ibund  a  greater 
proportion  of  animal  matter. 

Water 992.9 

Ptyaline 2.9 

Mucus 1.4 

Extract  of  flesh  with  alkaline  lactates 9 

Chloride  of  Sodium .* 1.7 

Soda 2 

1000.0 
Wright  found  a  greater  proportion  of  water  than  either 
of  the  foregoing.     While  Frerichs,  quoted  by  Carpenter, 
the  great  English  physiologist,  effects  a  sort  of  compro- 
mise with  the  preceding  tables.     It  is  as  follows  : 

Water 994.10 

Ptyaline,  with  a  little  alcohol  extract 1.41 

Mucus  and  epithelium 2.13 

Fatty  matter 07 

Sulphocyanide  of  potassium 10 

Alkaline  and  earthy  chlorides  and  phos- 
phates with  oxide  of  iron 2.19 

1000.00 
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We  now  comti  to  a  brief  consideration  of  the  individual 
secretions  enterin^j;  as  components  of  this  fluid.  First  in 
importance,  and  greatest  in  amount,  is  the  secretion  of 
the  parotid  glands.  This  fluid  maybe  obtained  in  a  pure 
sUte  by  inserting  a  silver  canula  of  a  diameter  of  from 
1.25  to  1.20  of  an  inch,  into  the  orifice  of  theductof  Steno. 
Human  parotid  saliva  is  colorless,  perfectly  clear,  watery 
in  consistency,  and  distinctly  alkaline  in  reaction.  When 
the  jaws  are  in  a  state  of  rest  its  flow  is  scanty.  But  with 
the  .introduction  of  food  into  the  mouth,  in  connection 
with  the  movements  of  the  muscles  of  mastication,  it  is 
poured  out  iu  considerable  quantity.  Dalton  obtained 
under  favorable  circumstances^  from  a  single  duct  of  a 
healthy  man,  48D  grains  of  jiarotid  saliva  in  twenty  min- 
utes. This  fluid  was  analyzed  by  Perkins,  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  following  were  the  results : 

Water 983.300 

Organic  matter  precipitablc  by  alcohol...       7.352 
Substances  destructible  by  heat,  not  pre- 
cipitablc by  alcohol 4.81 

Sulphocyanide  of  sodium .33 

Phosphate  of  lime .24 

Chloride  of  potassium .90 

Chloride   of  sodium   and  carbonate   of 

soda 3.06 


1000.00 
Organic  matter,  or  ptyaline  seems  to  enter  into  a  greater 
proportion  here,  than  it  does  iu  the  mixed  saliva.  The 
flow  of  this  fluid  presents  one  peculiarity  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  poured  out  most  freely  upon  the  particular  side  in 
which  mastication  is  taking  place  at  the  time.  The  se- 
cretion of  the  sub-maxillary  glands  is  less  in  quantity, 
and  more  difficult  to  obtain  iu  a  pure  state  than  the 
parotid.  Its  specific  gravity  is  rather  less  than  that  of 
the  mixed  secretions,  nor  is  its  alkaline  reaction  so  decided. 
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While  the  amount  of  organic  matter  contained  in  it,  is 
Komewhat  less  than  is  to  be  fi)un(l  in  either  the  combined 
or  parotid  fluids.  There  is,  liowever,  a  noted  increase  in 
its  viscidity. .  The  characteristics  of  sublingual  saliva  are 
not  so  well  understood  as  either  the  individual  fluids 
before  mentioned.  They  are,  undoubtedly,  however  much 
the  same  as  those  of  the  submaxillary.  There  beings  pos- 
sibly, a  still  increased  degree  of  viscidity,  with  a  smaller 
proportion  of  organic  elements. 

Abnormal  Conditions  of  Saliva. 

Of  the  chemico  pathological  conditions  of  combined 
saliva,  we  will  devote  only  the  briefest  time  and  space. 
The  following  classification  is  adopted  from  Dr.  Samuel 
Wright. 

Deficient,  Kedundant,  Fatty,  Sweet,  Albuminous,  Bil- 
ious, Bloody,  Acid,  Alkaline,  Calcareous,  Saline,  Puriform, 
Fetid,  Acrid,  Colored,  Frothy,  Gelatinous,  and  Milky. 

Deficient  Saliva.  This  variety  arises  from  a  cause  purely 
physiological  in  its  nature,  and  may  be  owing  to  peculiar 
nervous  or  emotional  conditions.  Or,  ic  may  arise  from  an 
obstruction  of  the  salivary  ducts,  or  an  inactivity  of  the  se- 
creting glands.  An  obliteration  <5f  the  passage  leading  from 
the  glands,  gives  rise  to  the  disease  termed  Ranula,  which  is 
merely  a  distension  of  the  duct  on  account  of  the  closure 
of  its  natural  outlet.  Besanez  found  an  analysis  of  ran- 
ula fluid  like  the  following. 

Water .* 95.029 

Traces  of  fat  and  chloride  of  sodium 1.062 

Watery  extractive  matters 923 

Albuminate  of  soda 2.986 


100.000 
Bedundant  Saliva.    This  variety  may  be  either  sponta- 
neous and  healthy,  or  excited,  with  a  vitiated  and  altered 
condition  of  its  constituents.     The  former  is  frequently, 
and  the  latter  occasionally  met  with  in  young  children 
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during  the  ''teething  period."  Its  specific  gravity  in 
such  cases  is  lower  than  that  found  in  the  normal  flow  of 
the  secretion  being  from  1.001  to  1.003  or  1.005.  This 
super-abundance  of  saliva  is  often  observable  in  extreme 
old  age,  and  is  frequently  noticeable  under  many  condi- 
tions of  idiocy.  The  fluid  is  usually  clear  and  transparent, 
without  the  usual  blue  tinge  of  the  normal  secretion.  It 
is  often  deficient  in  albumen,  with  a  corresponding  small 
percentage  of  ptyaline  and  sulphocyanogen.  From  an 
examination  of  spontaneous  salivation,  Yogel  makes  the 
following  table. 

Water 991.2 

Ptyaline,  osmazone,  fat  and  albumen 4.4 

Salts  of  soda,  potash  and  lime 4.4 


1000.0 

Artificial  ptyalism,  or  excessive  discharge  of  saliva,  is, 
in  many  parts  of  our  country,  the  too  common  result  of 
an  injudicious  or  excessive  use  of  mercurial  preparations. 
It  is  also  occasionally  brought  about  by  an  undue  use  of 
the  halogens,  especially  Iodine,  Chlorine,  and  Bromine. 
Arsenic,  Lead,  and  antimony  frequently  effect  the  same 
results.    When  ptyalism  is  produced  by  mercurial  agency, 
the  quantity  of  fluid  discharged,  its  specific  gravity,  and 
chemical  components  are  all  liable  to  considerable  varia- 
tion.    Lehmann  thinks  that  in  this*  condition  of  disease, 
the  traces  of  the  metal  itself  are  clear  and  distinct.    Other 
noted  physiological  chemists  have  never  been  able  to  detect 
its  presence.     The   specific  gravity  of  salivated  fluid  is 
much  the  same  as  in  cases  of  spontaneous  ptyalism.   There 
may  be,  also,  a  noted  excess  of  mucus,  indicating  a  higher 
specific  gravity,  usually  with  a  loss  of  its  peculiar  trans- 
parency, unless  the  mucus  be  in  great  excess,  when  the 
turbidity  frequently  vanishes.     The  alkaline  reaction,  too 
is  unmistakcable  and  its  property  for  absorbing  oxygen 
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increased.  There  is  often,  also,  an  increased  amount  of 
ptyalinc  present,  effecting  an  easy  decomposition,  and 
j^enerating  ammonia.  If  theexcessof  ptyalinebe  very  noted, 
there  is  usually  a  deficiency  of  sulphocyanogen.  In  giving 
an  analysis  of  mercurial  ptyalism,  we  can  probably  do  no 
better  than  quote  the  result  of  three  analyses  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Dr.  Wright. 

No.  1     No.  2    No.  3 

Water 989.8  988.Y  987,4 

Ptyaline .-. 1.7  1.9  2.7 

Fatty  acid trace.  .4  .7 

Albumen  with  soda  and  al- 
buminate of  soda 1.5  .6  1.3 

Mucus  with  trace  of  ptya- 
line  : 2.1  3.8  3.5 

Lactates.         C  Potash.  ) 

Muriates.         ^  Soda,      S  1.9         2.4        2.6 

Phosphates.    (  Lime.     ) 

Hydrosulphocyanites 3.0         2.2         1.8 


1000.0   1000.0   1000.0 

Patty  saliva.  There  may  be,  as  has  before  been  inti- 
mated, under  normal  conditions,  a  certain  proportion  of 
fatty  matters  in  the  saliva,  where  these  are  exhibited  in 
undue  amount,  the  peculiar  condition  under  consideration 
is  presented.  Fatty  saliva  is  characterized  by  a  greasy 
taste  and  feeling  in  the  mouth  accompanied  by  a  sticky, 
slimy  sensation.  Its  specific  gravity  is  often  as  great  as 
1.0113.  Its  color  is  a  dull  yellowish  white,  without  the 
usual  blue  tinge  of  the  healthy  state.  Its  property  of 
absorbing  oxygen  is  limited,  and  its  action  upon  starch, 
feeble,  this  substance  being  imperfectly  converted  into 
gum,  with  no  traces  of  sugar.  Wright  made  an  analysis 
like  the  following. 
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Water 987.4 

Ptyaline 7 

Futty  matter  and  acid 3.9 

Albumen   and   soda   with   albuminate  of 

soda 1.5 

Sulphocyanide  of  potassium trace. 

Mucus 2.4 

Lactates,  muriates  and  phosphates  of  pot- 
ash, soda  and  lime 1.8 

Loss 2.3 


1000.0 
The  true  organic  principle  is  here   notedly  deficient, 
and,  as  is  usual  with  many  abnormal  conditions  of  this 
secretion,  the  proportion  of  water  is  in  much  less  than 
normal  quantity. 

Sweet  Saliva.  This  is  a  result  of  various  abnormal 
conditions  of  the  system.  A  depraved  digestion,  being, 
perhaps  a  predominating  cause.  It  can  be  distinguished 
by  a  sweet,  and  often  sickish  taste,  with  a  color  nearly 
white,  lifeless  and  lustreless.  It  decomposes  readily, 
forming,  as  might  be  expected,  acetic  acid.  Its  chief  pe- 
culiarity consists  in  the  presence  of  saccharine  matter  in 
combination  with  mucus.  Wright  finds  a  table  of  its 
chemical  elements  as  follows. 

Water 986.9 

Ptyaline 3 

Fatty  acid 2 

Muco  saccharine  matter 5.6 

Albumen   with  soda  and  albuminate  of 

soda 4 

Mucus  with  trace  of  ptyaline 2.6 

Lactates,  muriates  and  phosphates  of  soda 

potash  and  lime 1.9 

Loss 2.1 


1000.0 
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Albuminous  Saliva.  Of  this  description  there  are  two  gen- 
eral varieties.  The  transparent,  and  the  opaque.  Theformer 
contains  less  ptyaline  and  more  sulphocyanogen  than  the 
healthy  secretion.  Its  specific  gravity  and  alkalinity  is 
also  much  increased.  It  is  easily  decomposed,  and  as  is 
usual  where  there  is  organic  matter  in  more  than  normal 
proportions,  a  larger  percentage  of  ammonia  is  generated. 
Its  action  upon  starch  is  not  so  definite  as  in  the  case  of 
the  natural  secretion.  The  opaque  variety  has  a  high 
specific  gravity,  is  milky  in  appearance,  and  when  boiled 
coagulates  in  flakes.  These,  in  time  are  precipitated, 
leaving  above,  a  greenish,  semi-transparent  fluid.  The 
chemical  action  of  this  variety  is  strongly  alkaline,  absorb- 
ing but  little  oxygen,  and  exhibiting  but  faint  powers 
over  starch  substances.  This  condition  of  disease  is  often 
found  in  persons  addicted  to  an  excessive  use  of  alcoholic 
drinks,  and  also  to  inordinate  eaters.  As  might  be  sup- 
posed. Albuminous  Saliva  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
increased  percentage  of  albumen  it  contains.  Any  pro- 
portion either  way  of  .02  minimum,  or  5  per  cent  maxi- 
mum constitutes  diseased  action.  Wright,  in  one  case  found 
it  as  high  as  1.03. 

Bilious  Saliva.  When  the  action  of  the  liver  is  abnor- 
mal, and  its  peculiar  secretion  in  excess,  or  the  secreting 
surfaces  disordered,  the  bile  becomes  absorbed  by  the  sys- 
tem in  general,  giving  to  all  the  tissues  that  peculiar 
color  and  expression,  of  which  the  term,  ''bilious,"  is, 
perhaps,  more  expressive  than  any  other.  This  charac- 
teristic extends  to  the  saliva,  ris  well  as  to  the  other  con- 
stituents of  the  body.  Bilious  saliva  may  be  either 
colored  or  not.  The  lighter  shades  of  this  abfiOrmal 
condition  of  the  secretions  of  the  mouth  are  usually  al- 
kaline, while  the  darker  varreties  may  be  acid.  Bilious 
saliva  is  characterized  by  a  high  specific  gravity,  and  a 
maukish,  bitter,  offensive  taste.  Both  colored  and  color- 
less varieties  contain  but  remote  traces  of  ptyaline  and 
sulphocyanogen,  while  their  property  of  converting  starch 
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into  siigftr  is  ulmost  entirely  wanting.  Their  distinguish- 
ing peculiarity  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  some  3.6  parts 
per  1000,  of  biliary  matter  and  cholerestine. 

Bloody  Saliva.  This  variety  may  arise  from  different  pa- 
thological causes.  Haematin,  the  coloring  i)rinciple  of  blood, 
giving  the  various  degrees  of  shade,  according  to  the  amount 
of  its  presence,  or  the  diseased  action  of  parts  with  which  it 
has  come  in  contact.  It  has  a  high  specific  gravity,  the 
usual  percentage  of  sulphocyanogen,  with  a  noted  decrease 
however,  in  the  presence  of  ptyaline.  Oxygen  is  but 
slightly  absorbed  by  it,  and  its  digestive  powers  are  small. 
By  decomposition  it  becomes  darker  and  darker,  evolving 
ammonia. 

Acid  Saliva.  It  is  this  particular  condition  of  the  fluids 
of  the  mouth  that  has,  perhaps,  a  more  especial  bearing 
upon  the  dental  profession,  than  any  of  the  others.  The 
presence  of  the  acids  in  the  mouth,  even  when  in  a  state 
of  remote  dilution,  is  productive,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, of  caries  of  the  teeth,, dissolving  as  they  inevitably 
must,  the  calcarerous  salts  of  these  organs,  rendering  them 
porous  iind  friable,  and  giving  to  them,  also,  an  abnormal 
sensitiveness  to  every  varying  degree  of  heat  and  cold, 
and  often  even  to  touch  itself.  The  peculiar  sensation  of 
*'  teeth  upon  edge,"  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  presence  of 
acid  in  some  form  within  the  organic  structures.  This 
morbid  state  of  the  salivary  secretions  may  be  owing  to 
different  causes.  Primarily  and  strictly  local  of  which 
is  a  peculiarly  abnormal  condition  of  the  glands  them- 
selves. Or,  there  may  be,  so  to  speak,  an  acid  diathesis 
of  the  system  generally,  and  this  condition  is  really  im- 
plied in  different  degrees  in  such  diseases  as  rheumatism, 
gout,  ague,  various  kinds  of  fever,  and  some  particular 
functional  disturbances  of  the  stomach,  and  whenever,  in 
fact,  the  saliva  becomes  acid  to  any  considerable  extent, 
this  latter  pathological  state  of  the  system  is  its  sure  ac- 
companiment. The  saliva,  according  to  Wright,  may  be 
impregnated  with  lactic,  acetic,  muriatic,  uric,  or  oxalic 
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acids.  Each  particular  variety  being  indicative,  as  a 
general  thing,  of  some  diseased  action  of  particular  parts. 
Acidity  of  the  saliva  is  sometimes  so  excessive  as  to  cor- 
rode even  the  gums  and  lips,  while  its  affinity  for  the 
mineral  substances  of  the  teeth  is  so  great,  and  its  action 
so  rapid,  as  to  cause  a  disintegration  of  their  structure, 
leaving  them  sensibly  rough  both  to  touch  and  appearance. 
The  chemical  test  for  the  presence  of  acid,  is  litmus  paper, 
which  is  colored  with  an  intensity  in  proportion  to  the 
presence  of  the  acidifying  principle.  Acid  saliva  has 
nearly  the  same  specific  gravity  as  the  normal  secretion 
and  also  the  usual  percentage  of  organic  matter,  which 
often  presents  distinct  whitish  floculi,  the  result  of  the 
coagulation  of  albumen  from  the  action  of  the  contained 
acid. 

Alkaline  Saliva.  This  variety  is  dependent  upon  an  ex- 
excess  of  some  alkaline  principle  within  the  system.  It 
is  generally  found  in  connection  with  neuralgic  or  nervous 
affections  particularly  upon  the  diseased  side.  It  does  not 
possess  the  ready  action  upon  starch  as  does  healthy  saliva, 
and  is  susceptible  to  a  more  rapid  decomposition.  Litmus 
paper  gives  no  notice  of  the  presence  of  acid,  as  all*such 
properties  have  been  neutralized  by  an  excess  of  alkali, 
while  its  taste  is  sometimes  so  excessively  characteristic 
of  the  above  principle,  as  to  lead  one  to  suppose  that  free 
soda  had  accidentally  found  its  way  into  the  mouth.  The 
specific  gravity  of  this  description  of  saliva  is  usually  low, 
and  one  of  its  peculiar  features  is,  that  soda  is  the  sole 
alkaline  principle,  all  other  alkalies  being  excreted  by- 
other  sources. 

Calcareous  Saliva.  Owes  its  peculiarity  to  the  presence 
of  the  phosphates  and  carbonates  of  lime,  and  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  considerable  interest  to  the  dental  practitioner 
from  the  fact  that  from  it,  chiefly  arise  those  calcareous 
deposits  found  upon  the  teeth  and  within  the  salivary 
ducts  In  one  case  Dr.  Wright  found  as  high  as  1.4  per 
cent  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  saliva,  the  normal  proper- 
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tion  being  only  about  16  parts  per  1000.     The  other  chem- 
ical elements  may  be  in  usual  amount. 

The  remaining  morbid  conditions  of  saliva  are  either 
comparatively  rare  in  occurrence,  or  unimportant  in  their 
nature.  Their  names  are  characteristics  of  their  chemical 
or  physical  properties.  Saline  saliva  implies  the  presence 
of  a  limited  proportion  of  chloride  of  sodium.  Puriform 
saliva  always  contains  an  admixture  of  pus,  and  charac- 
terizes the  salivary  fluids  during  the  suppurative  process 
of  alveolar  abscess  and  other  diseased  conditions  of  the 
gums.  Its  very  nature  implies  an  increased  amount  of 
albumen,  and  a  noted  susceptibility  to  decomposition. 
Fetid  saliva  generally  considered,  may  owe  its  properties 
to  the  absorption  by  the  saliva  glands,  of  any  nauseous 
or  disagreeably  scented  substances  taken  within  the  sys- 
tem, and  then  giving  out  again  their  particular  odor. 
A  common  and  very  disagreeable  illustration  of  which  is 
furnished  by  chewers  of  tobacco.  Pathologically  consid- 
ered, however,  fetid  saliva  is  dependent  upon  morbid  con- 
stitutional changes,  which  it  is  true,  may  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  be  brought  about  by  these  same  general  or  ex- 
ternal causes.  Acid  saliva,  without  any  essential  changes  of 
chemical  ingredients  or  any  disccrnable  alteration  of  parts, 
may  possess  active  chemical,  or  chemico-vital  properties, 
materially  differing  from  the  healthy  secretion.  It  is  pe- 
culiarly manifest,  when  from  an  internal  diseased  origin, 
or  external  irritating  cause,  the  normal  action  of  the  brain 
becomes  excessive,  and  the  animal  or  individual  becomes 
so  to  speak  infuriated.  This  property  of  saliva  is  notic- 
able  in  hydrophobia,  and  also  in  many  instances  where 
animals  are  under  the  influence  of  uncontrollable  frenzy. 
The  foregoing  morbid  conditions  of  the  salivary  fluids, 
excepting,  perhaps  the  last,  are,  it  must  be  remembered, 
the  results  of  diseased  action,  and  not  their  primary  cause. 
They  may  afford  however,  to  the  skilful  pathologist,  val- 
uable indications  of  abnormal  conditions  of  the  system, 
whereby  he  may  intelligently  judge,  or  may  be  assisted 
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in  judging,  at  least  to  some  degree,  of  the  proper  meth- 
ods of  controlling  disease.  As  a  general  rule,  we  find  in 
all  inflammatory  diseases,  a  noted  decrease  of  the  watery 
proportion  of  saliva.  Below  is  given  a  compdrative  table 
of  the  general  constituents  of  the  salivary  secretions  in  an 
average  often  analyses,  from  patients  suffering  from  in- 
flammatory action,  and  also  when  in  a  state  of  health. 
It  is  from  L'Heritier. 

In  Inflammation.         In  Health. 

Water 968.9  986.5 

Organic  Matter  30.0  12.6 

Inorganic  Matter         1.1  .9 


1000.0  1000.0 


ARTICLE  III. 

Dental  Progress.     No.  5. 

By  Professor  Austen. 


A  good  'impression,"  the  basis  of  a  dental  mechanism, 
is  the  resultant  of  (1)  akill,  applying  a  (2)  good  plastic 
material,  by  means  of  (3)  a  suitable  vehicle.  In  consid- 
ering these  three,  in  connection  with  dental  progress — we 
have  already  shown  the  advantages  possessed  by  the  oper- 
ator of  the  present  day,  in  respect  of  the  last;  and  we 
propose,  in  this  paper,  to  show  the  same,  in  respect  of  the 
second.     But  in  the  first  wo  can  claim  no  progress. 

The  dentist  of  to-day  is  not  a  whit  more  skilful  than  the 
dentist  of  the  last  century — taking  a  fair  representative 
from  each  age.  The  piece  before  me,  made  by  Hudson, 
shows  evidence  of  a  skill  equal  to  that  displayed  by  a 
modern  chef  d'oeuvre^  although  very  inferior  in  point  of 
beauty,  utility  and  durability.  Skill,  talent,  genius  exist 
the  same  in  all  ages.  But  the  results  of  these,  applied  to 
science  or  mechanism,  will  vary  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
material  and  instruments  used.    Thus  Herschel  and  Bosse 
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unfold  to  us  more  of  the  heavens  than  the  superior  geniui 
of  Galileo  or  Copernicus  could  do :  and  La  Place  with  his 
improved  calculus  solved  problems,  that  defied  the  wonder- 
ful powers  of  the  great  Newton.  Were  Archimedes  liv- 
ing now,  his  steam  engine  would  be  the  world's  wonder. 
As  his  genius,  acknowledging  nothing  impracticable,  asked 
only  a  "  place  to  stand"  that  he  might  **  move  the  world:" 
so  mechanical  genius,  in  all  ages,  ask  only  the  mate- 
rial and  the  tools  for  working  out  the  **  impossible." 

Let  us  then  be  careful  that  in  the  pride  of  progress,  we 
do  not  under-value  the  genius  of  the  past.  Perhaps  with 
our  means,  it  would  have  done  more  than  we :  certain  it 
is,  that  for  what  we  can  do,  we  are  largely  indebted  to 
what  it  did  before  us.  The  genius  of  an  era  is  to  be  mea- 
sured less  by  results  attained,  than  by  diflBculties  overcome. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  a  little  to  be  feared  that  the  abundance  of 
resource,  in  certain  departments  of  dental  art,  has  induced 
a  neglect  of  skill. 

Applying  these  thoughts  to  the  practical  points  now 
under  consideration — we  cannot  take  any  better  impres- 
sion than  did  Hudson,  Greenwood  or  Gardette  unless  we 
have  better  materials  and  appliances;  and  not  so  good, 
with  all  these  advantages,  unless  we  exercise  more  or  less 
of  their  skill.  The  cup  used  in  tho«e  days  was  suited  to 
the  work  then  made.  As  the  style  of  work  improved,  in- 
ventive talent  supplied  a  corresponding  improvement  in 
the  forms  of  impression  cups.* 

Change  in  the  styles  of  work  demanded  also  change  in 
the  impression  material.  When  plates  were  made  of  bone, 

*Since  our  last  article,  we  are  pleased  to  notice  that  an  enterprising 
finn  have  supplied  the  profession  with  the  form  of  cup  (the  outer  curve 
meeting  the  flat  bottom  of  the  cup>^t  a  right  angle)  for  partial  impres- 
sions, there  referred  to,  and  which  we  regard  as  an  essential  part  of  a  den- 
tal outfit. 

We  should  have  mentioned  also,  among  the  improvements  in  this  de- 
partment, Dr.  Bean's  very  simple  and  ingenious  method  of  making  the 
"  swaged  cup"  adhesive  on  its  palatine  surface,  so  as  to  retain  very  thin 
layers  of  plaster. 
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ivory  or  liippopotamiis  tootli,  the  minute  accuracy  of  plas- 
ter would  have  been  useless,  since  the  carving  out  of  the 
plate  and  fitting  by  *^  trial*'  could  give  only  approximate 
results.  So  also,  when  the  French  artificer  takes  his  lump 
of  gold  and,  with  his  hammer  and  stnke,  works  out  his 
plate  and  fits  it  by  **  trial,"  the  same  holds  good.  Also 
in  case  of  the  porcelain  plate  which,  becoming  too  small 
by  shrinkage,  is  ground  out  by  wheels  and  fitted  by 
''trial/'  an  exact  fit  is  impossible. 

But  when  we  use  a  plastic  material,  which  like  the  vul- 
ciinite,  copies  the  minutest  lines,  it  is  clear  that  we  require 
an  impression  material  capable  of  more  accurate  definition 
than  wax  can  give.  Yet  even  here,  without  inquiry  into 
the  characteristics  of  the  vulcanite  plate,  we  cannot  decide 
upon  the  relative  merits  of  plaster  and  wax. 

The  introduction  of  plaster  and  gutta-percha  as  impres- 
sion materials  is  undoubtedly  a  very  great  improvement ; 
for  with  them  we  can  do  in  a  large  class  of  cases  what, 
otherwise  would  be  impossible,  or  else  imperfectly  done. 
But  when  we  adopt  either  of  these  valuable  materials,  to 
the  exclusion  of  wax,  we  rob  our  laboratory  of  a  material 
as  useful  as  it  is  old-fashioned.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to 
affirm  that  the  exclusive  use  of  plaster  is  no  improvement 
upon  the  exclusive  use  of  wax :  any  more  than  the  intro- 
duction of  plastic  work  justifies  the  exclusion  of  swaged 
work. 

True  progress  lies  in  ''abundance  of  resource,"  from 
which  may  be  drawn  what  is  best  suited  to  special  cases. 
And  unless  one  inquires  carefully  into  the  distinctive  pro- 
perties of  a  given  material,  and  also  into  the  distinctive 
wants  of  a  given  stylo  of  work,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
become  a  progressive  practitioner.  Without  this  discrim- 
ination the  advocates  of  wax  and  plaster  may  debate  ad 
infinitum  and  still  be  like  the  knights  of  the  silver  and 
golden  shield — easily  reconciled  by  a  glance  at  the  other 
side.  Briefly,  wax  can  do  what  plaster  cannot  and  i)laster 
can  do  what  wax  cannot,  and  either  will  do  very  well,  all 
that  ordinary  operators  seek  to  accomplish. 
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Now  let  us  apply  these  principles,  in  deciding  how  far 
we  have  improved  upon  the  one  impression  material  of  the 
older  dentists — ^bees-wax. 

It  becomes  hy  heat  very  soft  and  plastic ,  but  rather  less 
so  than  gutta  percha  and  much  less  so  than  plaster.  Hence 
soft  parts  that  must  be  copied  in  situ  require  plaster,  which 
permits  the  softest  tissues  to  preserve  their  normal  rehi- 
tion.  But,  for  the  same  reason,  wax  is  best  in  all  those 
cases — and  thev  are  not  few — in  which  the  membrane  cov- 
ering  the  alveolar  ridgo  and  palate  is  to  be  copied  in  its 
state  of  closest  compression.  The  careful  operator  need 
not  be  told  that  there  are  cases,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  which  plate  will  prove  more  serviceable,  that  fitting 
the  loose,  or  that  fitting  the  compressed,  tissue :  but  this 
difficulty  does  not  affect  the  present  question,  and  plaster 
alone  cannot  meet  all  cases. 

Wax  is  absolutely  non-elastic  and  does  not  contract,  on 
cooling.  In  these  respects  it  differs  from  gutta-percha 
which,  especially  if  too  cool,  offers  an  elastic  resistance  un- 
der pressure,  and  which  has  a  very  decided  contraction. 
The  routine-practitioner  rejects  gutta-percha  because  of 
this  last-named  property  ;  unless  he  can  control  it,  by 
causing  the  material  to  cling  fast  to  the  cup  (making  it 
adhesive  by  a  momentary  application  of  dry  heat  before 
placing  the  plastic  mass  in  the  cup).  The  eclectic  opera- 
tor recognizes,  in  this  property,  an  advantage' possessed 
by  no  other  impression  material  and  allows  it. full  play. 
Hence  he  will  succeed  with  vulcanite  plates,  in  a  certain 
class  of  caseSj  where  plaster  will  certainly,  and  wax  prob- 
ably fail. 

We  have  just  said  that  wax  does  not  contract.  Many 
persons,  misled  by  over-exact  experimenters,  hasten  to 
pour  their  plaster  models,  while  the  impression  is  still 
warm — a  wholly  unnecessary  haste.  Possibly  the  con- 
traction o{  melted  wax  misleads  many.  The  contraction  of 
a  lump  of  plastic  wax,  in  which  the  semi-crystalization 
is  completely  broken  up  by  the  necessary  kneading,  is  a 
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very  different  thing.  Theoretically  it  is  very  slight,  prac- 
tically It  is  nothing  ;  in  any  case  it  is  more  than  offset  by 
the  expansion  of  the  nioilel. 

This  property  of  wax  places  it  midway  between  gutta- 
percha with  its  marked  contraction  and  plaster  with  its 
expansion.  Now  it  is  an  unquestionable  advance  in  den- 
tistry, which  gives  this  choice  of  three  materials  that  shall 
form  a  model— smaller  than,  equal  to,  or  larger  than, 
the  mouth.  For,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  we  utterly 
deny  that  an  "  exact  fit"  is  always  the  best  fit.  So  long 
as  mucus  membranes  differ  in  texture,  so  long  is  it  essen- 
tial to  discriminate  between  plates  that  must  exactly  fit 
and  those  which  should  be  smaller— and  if  smaller, 
whether  uniformly  or  irregularly  so. 

It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  the  expansion  of  plaster 
may  be  an  objection  to  its  use.  The  objection  lies  with 
much  force  in  certain  cases :  but  becomes  unreasonable 
unless  we  carefully  inquire  into  ;  first,  the  actual  effect  of 
this  expansive  property  on  the  impression  itself :  second- 
ly, tlie  kind  of  mouth  to  be  fitted :  thirdly,  the  class  of 
work  to  be  made. 

As  to  the  first  point,  the  simple  statement  of  expansion 
will  not  explain  the  differences  in  the  four  following  plaster 
impressions  of  the  same  mouth— first,  with  a  thick  layer 
of  plaster  in  an  ordinary  rigid  smooth  brittania  cup : 
second,  the  same  in  a  soft  and  rather  flexible  cup  ;  third, 
a  very  thi;i  layer  in  a  cup  Swaged  for  the  case,  or  in  a 
strong  gutta-percha  cup  ;  fourth,  a  thin  layer,  in  one  case 
adherent  to  a  rigid  cup  and  in  the  other  case  free  to  ex- 
pand upon  it.  These  differences  cannot  be  appreciated, 
(for  it  is  almost  impossible  to  measure  them  unless  by 
their  practical  result  upon  tho  fit  of  the  plate,)  except 
by  careful  inquiry  into  the  amount  and  force  of  expan- 
sion. If,  like  the  expansion  of  metal,  it  is  irresistible, 
then  any  attempt  to  restrain  it  will  be  apt  to  result  in  a 
warping  of  the  impression,  fatal  to  success.  If  it  can  be 
controlled  by  the  cup,  the  manner  and  amount  of  force 
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necessary  must  be  considered.  Again,  if  the  expansion 
is  desirable,  care  must  be  taken  that  it  is  not  prevented. 
Thus  we  see  tliat  plaster  impressions  are  not  necessarily 
uniform.  Important  practical  differences  will  result  from 
the  method  employed,  and  we  shall  have — one,  a  warped 
impression,  one  slightly  larger,  and  a  third  decidedly 
larger  than  the  mouth.  A  scries  of  careful  experiments 
would  add  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  exact  shape  of 
plaster  impressions,  and  might  assist  materially  in  ac- 
counting for  the  failure  of  some  plates,  made  from  plaster 
impressions,  inexplicable  on  ordinary  grounds. 

For  the  various  forms  of  plastic  work,  such  as  vulcan- 
ite, cast  aluminum  and  chcoplasty,  applied  to  partial 
cases,  impressions  in  plaster  are  essential  to  accuracy. 
For  partial  vulcanite  cases,  neither  wax  nor  gutta-percha 
are  at  all  compai-able  with  it.  Whereas  for  /uU  vulcan- 
ite cases,  wax  is  in  many  cases  much  to  be  preferred  and 
sometimes  the  nhrinkage  of  a  gutta-percha  impression 
will  give  an  excellent  adaptation.  These  remarks  apply 
to  the  upper  jaw  ;  in  the  lower  jaw,  plaster  is  inferior  to 
cither  wax  or  gutta-percha,  whatever  may  be  the  style  of 
work,  unless  the  ridge  is  firm  and  well  defined. 

Cast  aluminum,  owing  to  its  great  shrinkage,  demands 
all  possible  compensation,  that  the  expansion  of  plaster 
can  give ;  hence,  for  this  work,  all  full  sets  should  be 
taken  in  plaster.  The  same  is  true  of  tin  and  other  cheo- 
plastic  metals ;  but  in  less  degree,  as  the  shrinkage  is 
much  less. 

Swaged  plates  made  upon  zinc  dies  do  not  permit  the 
use  of  gutta-percha,  unless  shrinkage  can  be  prevented. 
The  contraction  of  the  zinc  gives  all  the  reduction  in  size 
which  some  mouths  require,  and  more  than  others  will 
allow.  Hence  plaster  impressions  for  full  cases  are  proper 
here,  when  they  might  not  answer  for  the  same  cases  in  vul- 
canite. The  advantage  frequently  urged  in  fuvor  of 
plaster — the  minute  accuracy  of  the  fine  lines  and  rugaa 
— holds  good  in  plastic  work ;  but  in  swaged  work  it 
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amounts  to  nothing,  for  zinc  (the  hardest  metal  used  for 
dies)  cannot  impress  these  fine  markings  upon  a  gold 
plate  ;  nor  are  they  necessary. 

A  decided  advantage  of  plaster  is  the  permanence  of 
its  shape  under  the  strain  of  removal  from  the  mouth. 
Much  skill  is  required  to  prevent  the  distortion  of  wax 
and  gutta-percha,  and  they  should  be  made  as  hard  as 
possible  by  cold  cloths,  before  removal  is  attempted. 
But  a  novice,  attempting  a  partial  impression  with  gutta- 
percha, when  the  inclination  of  two  teeth  forms  a  dove- 
tailed space,  and  making  it  ver^  hard  before  attempting  to 
withdraw  it,  will  learn  a  lesson  not  soon  forgotten. 
In  such  cases  wax  will  yield  at  the  expense  of  accuracy  ; 
plaster  will  break  and  the  pieces  can  be  replaced  ;  but 
gutta-percha  neither  gives  ivpr  breaks. 

For  use  in  cold  weather  paraffine  improves  the  plas- 
tic quality  of  wax,  causes  it  to  soften  at  a  lower  heat  and 
to  become  harder  when  cooled  in  the  mouth.  For  winter 
use  we  consider  it  by  far  the  best  form  of  wax  in  use : 
but  quite  inadmissable  in  warm  weather  unless  it  is  hard- 
ened in  the  mouth  with  ice.  For  summer  use  the  older 
dentists  employed  white  wax  or  certain  ibrms  of  vegetable 
wax.  The  compound  of  wax  and  gutta-percha  is  well 
adapted  •to  the  same  end  :  but  its  color  is  not  very  agree- 
able to  fastidious  patients. 

In  conclusion  we  may  thus  sum  up  the  progress  of  den- 
tal art  in  the  matter  of  impression  materials.  We  have 
in  addition  to  the  one  material  of  the  older  dentists,  wax, 
two  valuable  modifications  thereof,  by  mixture  with  par- 
affine and  with  gutta-percha  :  and  two  new  and  most  im- 
portant materials,  plaster  and  gutta-percha.  Having 
certain  plastic  properties  in  common,  they  have  distinc- 
tive qualities,  which  when  correctly  understood,  add  very 
largely  to  the  dentist's  ability  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  new  styles  of  work,  unknown  fifty  years  ago.  The 
dentist  of  to-day  can  afford  to  neglect  none  of  the  three  : 
and  the  young  dentist,  who  neglects  wax  because  it  is  old- 
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fashioned  is  as  ignorant  of  what  constitutes  reed  progress 
as  the  old  dentist,  who  will  not  adopt  the  newer  materials. 
The  important  work  of  taking  impressions  may,  not  in- 
aptly, be,  likened  to  a  tripod  :  any  one  of  its  three  feet 
taken  away,  it  has  an  uncertain  support. 
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ARTICLE  I. 
On  the  Various  Bisks  of  Operations, 

By  James  Paget,  F.R.S.,  (delivered  at  St.  Bartholomew's 

Hospital.) 

(Concluded.) 

There  are  many  patients  to  whom  you  cannot  assign  a 
morbid  constitution,  but  who  are  feeble  in  all  their  pro- 
cesses. No  orgau,  it  may  be,  works  wrongly;  but  no  or- 
gan works  with  due  power.  Many  children  are  in  this 
condition,  and  some  adults,  whose  condition  has  been  ad- 
mirably portrayed  by  Dr.  Chambers  in  his  book  on  Italy. 
They  are  not  always  bad  subjects  for  operation.  Repair 
will  probably  take  place  in  them  as  feebly  as  any  other 
vital  process ;  but  I  believe  they  are  not  particularly  liable 
to  the  disease  after  operations  from  which  the  greatest  risks 
arise.  Children  of  this  class  you  should  be  cautious  of  op- 
erating upon  for  harelip  or  other  such  defects  as  do  not 
urgently  require  interference,  and  in  adults,  if  you  can 
defer  operations  to  some  period  of  better  health,  you  should 
do  so  ;  but  all  this  for  fear  of  local  failure  rather  than  of 
incurring  any  unusual  risk  of  life.  For  in  the  manage- 
ment of  these,  as  of  all  cases,  you  will  find  that  the  chief 
vital  risks  of  operations  are  not  through  mere  defects  of 
power,  but  through  disease.  The  measure  of  danger  is 
not  in  the  proportion  between  more  or  less  of  vital  force, 
and  more  or  less  of  exhaustion,  but  in  the  amount  of  liabil- 
ity to  real  disease  of  the  blood  and  tissues. 
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You  often  hear  me  speak  of  patients  as  *' cold-blood- 
ed." I  do  not  know  that  the  whole  of  their  blood  is 
less  warm  than  tliat  of  ordinary  persons,  but  some  of  it  is, 
for  their  hands  and  feet  are  seldom  or  never  naturally 
warm;  and  some  of  them  feel,  when  you  touch  them,  as 
cold  as  reptiles  in  the  same  climate — their  hands  and  feet 
feel  as  moist  and  damp  as  toads  and  frogs.  The  circula- 
tion in  all  these  cold  parts  is  of  coarse  very  slow,  and  prob- 
ably it  has  not  a  due  velocity  in  any  of  their  textures;  for 
wherever  you  can  see  vascular  parts  in  them,  they  are  of 
duller  tint  than  they  should  be,  dusky,  and  with  a  purple 
hue  rather  than  a  rosy  one;  and  with  these  signs  you  find 
small  pulses,  and  general  indications  of  slowness  in  all  vi- 
tal processes.  They  digest  slowly,  and  are  very  prone  to 
constipation ;  and  the  women  amongst  them  menstruate 
disorderly,  and  are  liable  to  headaches  and  backaches,  and 
a  variety  of  nervous  symptoms.  People  of  this  kind  are 
so  numerous  that  you  will  do  well  to  look  out  for  them 
among  your  cases,  and  to  treat  them  specially  with  iron, 
with  particular  regard  to  this  cold-bloodedness  and  slow- 
ness of  life.  They  are  not  bad  subjects  for  operation; 
rather,  I  should  reckon  them  amongst  the  good  ones;  for 
they  have  always  seemed  to  me  singularly  little  liable  to 
fall  into  the  troubles  of  erysipelas,  or  pyasmia,  or  any  other 
disorders  of  the  blood :  and  the  healing  of  their  wounds 
is  apt  to  be  interrupted.  Observe  their  defects;  minister 
to  them  with  warmth  and  good  food,  but  not  high  stimu- 
lants or  great  eating,  and  they  will  do  as  well  as  any  you 
will  have. 

And,  to  finish  this  account  of  the  influence  of  diseased, 
or  disorderly  constitutions  on  the  results  of  operations,  let 
me  tell  you  of  the  people  that  are  commonly  called  '*  ner- 
vous." I  do  not  refer  to  those  with  manifest  disease  in  any 
part  of  their  nervous  system,  but  to  those  that  are  exceed- 
ingly sensitive,  mobile,  and  excitable,  whether  in  their 
sensitive  or  motor  orgaos — who  are  very  emotional,  and 
with  their  whole  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system  altogether 
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too  alert.  You  will  fiod  them  and  their  friends  always 
apprehensive  of  the  results  of  operations ;  they  will  tell 
you  that  they  are  so  nervous  they  can  hear  no  shock ;  and 
they  look  with  the  greatest  apprehension  upon  the  inflic- 
tions of  any  injury.  All  this  is  fallacious.  You  may  be 
surprised  at  observing  how  very  little  influence  upon  their 
organic  processes  this  excessive  vivacity  of  their  cerebro- 
spinal system  exercises.  Time  after  time  I  have  found  pa- 
tients who  have  complained  of  agonies  in  their  wounds, 
and  I  do  not  doubt  have  felt  them,  but  whose  pulses  have 
been  unmoved.  They  have  had  enormous  pain,  but  no 
fever,  no  single  sign  of  disturbance  of  their  general  nutri- 
tion ;  they  have  had  spasmodic  movements  of  their  limbs, 
tremblings,  and  rigors,  but  no  mischief  has  followed.  Be- 
sides, the  same  mobility  of  mind  which  makes  these  patients 
very  fearful  before  an  operation  makes  them  hopeful  directly 
after  it;  and  amongst  all  the  people  that  can  in  any  sense 
be  called  invalids,  I  know  none  who  more  generally  pass 
through  the  consequences  of  operation  with  impunity  than 
do  those  who  are  commonly  called  nervous,  and  whose 
nervousness  consists,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  in  too 
great  a  vivacity  of  their  whole  cerebro-spinal  system. 

Sometimes  you  may  be  forced  to  operate  daring  the  con- 
tinuance of  an  acute  disease ;  and  although  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  may  give  you  little  choice  as  to  whether 
you  shall  operate  or  not,  it  is  well  to  be  aware  of  the  degree 
in  which  the  acute  disease  may  influence  the  result  of  your 
proceedings. 

Patients  with  ague  bear  operations  as  well  as  others  of 

the  same  class ;  but,  in  the  course  of  their  recovery,  they 

may  alarm  you  by  having  one  or  more  ague-fits,  exactly 

resembling  those  that  precede  pyaemia.     And  more  than 

this  :  if  a  patient  has  ever  had  ague,  and  even  many  years 

afterwards,  you  perform  an  operation  on  him,  ague  may 

seem  to  be  renewed  in  him  at  some  short  time  after  the 

shock,  or  loss  of  blood,  or  whatever  other  damage  he  may 

have  sustained.     I  have  so  often  noticed  this,  that  when- 
3 
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ever  I  hear  of  severe  rigors  following  on  any  operation,  I 
ask  for  a  previous  history  of  ague  ;  and  I  have  sometimes 
found  that  the  patient  has  almost  forgotten  it  in  the  long 
lapse  of  time  since  he  suffered  from  it. 

The  question  of  amputation  often  arises  when  the  pa- 
tient is  suffering  with  erysipelas,  or  with  that  spreading 
inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  which  is  closely  akin  to 
erysipelas.  I  have  often  said  to  you  that  upon  a  secondary 
amputation  as  a  confession  of  either  a  mistake  or  a  disap- 
pointment. Either  a  primary  amputation  ought  to  have 
been  done,  and  by  mistake  it  was  left  undone  ;  or  if  for  any 
apparently  sufficient  reason  it  was  not  done,  the  necessity 
of  doing,  the  secondary  amputation  implies  the  disappoint- 
ment of  just  hopes.  I  have  spoken  with  this  disparage- 
ment of  secondary  amputations  because  the  necessity  tor 
them  is  so  likely  to  come  when  the  probability  of  success  is 
reduced  by  the  operation  being  performed  while  the  pa- 
tient is  in  acute  disease.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  numerical 
increase  of  risk  ;  but  I  believe  that  the  mortality  after  am- 
putations during  erysipelas,  or  spreading  cellular  inflam- 
mation, would  be  found  very  much  greater  than  that  of 
primary  amputations,  or  of  secondary  amputations  done 
for  merely  wasting  suppuration  or  irreparable  local  damage. 
I  scarcely  know  any  set  of  cases  in  which  I  have  operated 
with  less  hope  than  in  those  of  compound  fracture,  or  sim- 
ilar injuries,  in  which  the  question  is  raised  whether  a 
patient,  who  seems  dying  with  acute  disease,  may  have 
what  is  called  a  chance  of  his  life  by  amputation.  In  the 
large  majority  of  such  cases  the  chance  by  02)eration  seems 
to  be  less  than  that  of  keeping  the  patient  alive  by  the  or- 
dinary treatment  of  erysipelas,  or  whatever  other  acute  dis- 
ease he  may  be  suffering  with. 

What  are  the  chances  of  recovery  from  operations  done 
during  pyemia.  I  think  I  can  answer  safely,  that  in 
acute  pyi^mia  in  winch  the  patient  has  rigors  once  or 
more  in  a  few  days,  and  profuse  sweatings,  with  very  rap- 
id pulse  ai)d  breathing,  and  with  delirium,   and   rapid 
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wasting,  or  with  dry  tongue  and  yellowness  of  skin,  or 
any  considerable  number  of  these  symptoms,  the  proba- 
bility of  good  is  so  small,  and  of  harm  so  great,  that  you 
should  refuse  to  operate.  But  in  chronic  pyaemia,  when 
the  disease  requiring  operation  adds  largely  to  the  ex- 
haustion from  which  the  patient  is  suffering,  the  remo- 
val of  the  disease  may  be  very  proper.  Suppose,  for 
example,  a  patient  with  a  -crushed  foot  or  a  crushed  hand, 
in  whom  signs  of  acute  pyaemia  have  recently  appeared. 
Whatever  be  the  state  of  the  injured  part,  I  would  not 
add  the  damage  of  an  amputation  to  the  burden  that  the 
patient  already  has  to  bear.  But  if  the  pyasmia  have  be- 
come chronic,  attended  with  only  wasting  and  sweating, 
and  the  formation  of  abscesses  here  and  there,  and  if  the 
injured  part  be  manifestly  useless,  and  a  source  of  irrita- 
tion or  of  exhaustion,  the  mere  existence  of  pyaemia  in 
the  chronic  form  would  not  turn  me  from  the  operation 
required  by  the  part.  The  occasions  for  operating  in  any 
other  than  these  acute  diseases  are  not  many,  but  in  dip- 
theria  or  croup  you  may  have  to  perform  tracheotomy, 
and  during  peritonitis  a  hernia  may  require  operation. 
These  are  all  cases  of  necessity,  and  their  results  are  not 
materially  atlected  by  the  general  acuteness  of  the  dis- 
ease. If  their  local  good  is  accomplished,  the  healing  of 
the  wound  and  the  recovery  of  the  patient  may  occur  as 
any  case,  unless  indeed,  (which  I  have  never  seen),  a 
wound  after  tracheotomy  should  itself  become  diphther- 
itic.— (Lancet.) 

AKTICLE  V. 

Beinarkable  Malformation. 

By  W.  S.  Carter,  M.D.,  Pittsboro,  Ind. 

Mrs.  W.  was  delivered,  after  an  easy  labor  at  full  term, 
of  a  living  male  child.  The  infant  was  perfectly  quiet 
for  a  few  minutes  after  its  birth^  and  then  spasmodic  res- 
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piratory  efforts  were  made.  Thinking  the  throat  might 
be  obstructed  by  mucus,  I  endeavored  to  introduce  my  fin- 
gers to  remove  it.  The  fingers  passed  readily  between 
the  lips,  but  to  my  astonishment  I  could  get  it  no  further 
than  the  gums,  which  both  by  sight  and  touch  I  found 
firmly  united. 

As  it  was  necessary  to  act  promptly,  I  immediately, 
with  the  assistance  of  my  partner,  Dr.  Tilford,  divided 
the  tissue  uniting  the  gums.  This  appeared  to  be  about 
as  thick  as  the  gums,  and  cartilaginous,  extending  as  far 
back  on  either  side  as  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  free  division,  which  enabled  the  child  to  breathe 
with  more  facility,  the  jaws  were  immovable. 

After  letting  the  patient  rest  a  few  hours,  Dr  Sellers, 
of  Brownsburg,  visited  the  patient  with  me;  and  it  was 
decided  to  use  some  force  to  separate  the  jaws,  and  make 
a  further  careful  exploration.  This  exploration  showed 
us  a  tough  membrane,  one-eight  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
passing  from  the  palate  bone  above,  and  inserted  into  the 
lower  gum.  Upon  the  division  of  this,  and  the  use  of 
some  little  force,  the  jaws  were  separated. 

In  two  weeks  the  gums  had  healed,  the  child  took  nour- 
ishment readily,  and  was  doing  well. 

Other  malformations  also  existed  in  this  case,  viz.,  the 
fingers  and  toes  were  webbed,  and  the  ears  were  in  rath- 
er a  rudimentary  condition — the  integument  passing  from 
the  head  over  the  anterior  surface  of  the  upper  third  of 
each  of  these. 

When  the  mother  was  about  three  months  pregnant, 
her  son,  about  six  years  of  age,  had  a  severe  convulsion, 
the  jaws  being  spasmodically  closed.  She  was  alone  at 
the  time,  and  her  terror  was  excessive;  and,  indeed,  since 
then,  during  all  the  remaining  months  of  her  pregnancy, 
she  states  the  frightful  scene  has  scarcely  ever  been  absent 
from  her  mind. — Western  Journal  of  Medicine, 
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ARTICLE  VI. 
On  Beeswax, 
By  J  AS.  F.  Babcock. 

The  name  wax  is  given  to  quite  a  number  of  bodies  of 
very  diflferent  origin,  of  which  that  secreted  by  the  Apia 
mdlifica  is  the  type. 

It  is  found  in  the  pollen  of  most  flowers,  in  the  amenta 
of  the  birch,  hazel,  willow,  oak,  and  in  solution  in  the 
milky  juice  of  the  cow-tree.  The  brilliant  surface  of  the 
petals  of  flowers  is  due  to  it.  The  surface  of  the  stalk  of 
the  sugar-cane,  the  green  fecula  of  the  cabbage,  the  stones 
and  skins  of  many  fruits  and  the  berries  of  the  Myrica 
ajigicsii/olia,  latifolia^  as  well  as  the  cerifera^  aflford  it  in 
greater  or  less  proportion. 

A  fertile  specimen  of  the  latter  will  yield  about  seven 
pounds  of  berries,  which  contain  twenty-five  per  cent,  of 
wax.  The  wax  from  plants  is  extracted  by  boiling  them  in 
water,  to  the  surface  of  which  the  wax  rises,  and,  on  cool- 
ing, may  be  easily  removed. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  describe  these  varieties  of  wax,  but 
to  confine  the  essay  strictly  to  the  title.  The  following 
table  gives  the  principle  properties  of  these  different 
bodies,  as  well  as  that  of  ordinary  beeswax,  both  bleached 
and  yellow. 


Beeswax,  yellow 

**  bleached . . . . 

Vegetable  wax,  Japan. 

Myrtle  wax 

Brasil  wax 

Cow-tree  wax , 

Palm  wax 


Melt'g 

spec. 

c 

H 

0 

point. 

gr. 

80  20 

13.44 

6  36 

149«>F. 

79  20 

13.15    7.65;i570F. 

.996 

70  00 

12  07 

17  93|104OF. 

.970 

74  23 

12.07 

13. 70 1 109°  r. 

1015 

7188 

12.03 

16.09  206»F 

.980 

|137«P. 

.969 

80.28 

1320 

6.62 

161  OF. 

Lewy. 

Lewy. 

Thompson. 

Giradin. 

Brande. 

Thompson. 

Lewy. 


The  wax  of  vegetables,  with  the  exception  of  Japan 
wax,  is  less  combustible,  and  less  easy  to  bleach  than  that 
produced  by  certain  insects  of  the  order  Hymenoptera^  par- 
ticularly the  honey-bee. 
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These  insects  secrete  the  wax  under  the  rings  of  their 
abdomen,  and  construct  with  it  the  hexagonal  cells  into 
which  they  deposit  their  eggs  and  honey.  To  procure 
the  wax,  the  honey-comb  is  pressed  to  separate  the  honey 
from  the  wax.  The  cakes  thus  formed  are  thrown  into 
boiling  water,  which  dissolves  what  honey  still  adheres  to 
the  wax,  •rliich  melts,  and,  rising  to  the  surface,  forms,  on 
cooling  a  solid  cake.  This  being  separated  and  remelted, 
forms  the  crude  yellow  wax  of  commerce. 

In  this  state  wax  owes  its  color,  its  aromatic  odor,  and 
its  peculiar  consistence,  to  foreign  bodies,  and,  in  part,  to 
a  small  amount  of  honey. 

It  is  bleached  by  the  French  in  the  following  manner : 

It  is  melted  in  copper  vessels,  and  after  complete  lique- 
faction, is  agitated  with  8  oz.  of  pulverized  cream  of  tartar 
for  each  100  lbs.  After  some  minutes'  agitation  it  is  al- 
lowed to  deposit  its  impurities,  and  is  drawn  into  a  wooden 
vessel  and  allowed  to  deposit  a  further  amount  of  foreign 
substance, — dirt,  sand,  bees.  etc. — and  while  still  liquid, 
is  drawn  upon  a  little  roller  partly  immersed  in  water,  to 
which  a  regular  rotation  is  given, — thus  producing  thin 
sheets  or  ribbons  of  wax,  which  may  be  detached  from  the 
roller,  being  now  ready  for  the  process  of  bleaching. 
This  is  accomplished  by  the  exposure  of  the  yellow  scales 
and  ribbons,  upon  cloths,  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  and 
the  dew,  for  several  days,  during  which  time  the  wax  com- 
pletely loses  its  color.  It  is,  however,  in  practice  impos- 
sible to  bleach  the  wax  at  a  single  operation,  as  the  effect 
takes  place  only  on  the  surface,  and,  as  the  ribbons  have  a 
certain  thickness,  it  is  necessary  to  melt  them  anew,  and 
having  repeated  the  operation  of  granulating,  it  is  submit- 
ted to  a  second  exposure.  The  wax  thus  bleached  is  melted, 
and  cast  into  discs  of  one  or  two  ounces  weight,  and  forms 
the  Cera  alba  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

Wax  from  different  localities  does  not  bleach  with  equal 
facility.  That  from  the  East,  from  Barbary  and  from  the 
central  portions  of  France,  is  bleached  with  ease.  Wax 
from  Brazil  is  bleached  with  much  difficulty. 
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I  OhIoriDe  cannot  be  used  to  bleach  wax — at  least  when 

the  wax  is  to  be  used  for  medicinal  purposes,  or  for  can- 
dles. 

It  is  bleached  by  this  gas,  but  it  combines  with  it,  and 
liberates  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen. 
I  It  was  in  examining  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  wax 

that  Gay-Lussac.  discovered  the  principles  of  substitution. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  experiments  having  been  made 
with  sulphurous  acid,  which  it  is  not  unlikely  might  prove 
of  service  in  this  direction. 

Beeswax,  when  pure,  has  neither  taste  nor  smell ;  as  is 
seen  by  the  table,  it  melts  at  157°  F.  and  is  of  a  specific 
gravity  of  966.  It  burns  without  smoke  or  disagreeable 
odor. 

It  does  not  furnish,  by  destructive  distillation,  either 
.  sebacic  acid  or  acroleine,  which  property  affords  a  very 
simple  method  for  ascertaining  the  absence  of  tallow,  fat,  or 
any  body  containing  stearine,  oleine,  or  margarine,  which, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  furnish  more  or  less  of  these 
substances. 

It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  all  proportions 
in  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and 
benzine.  Its  complete  solution  in  these  substances  de- 
monstrates its  freedom  from  fecula.  sulphur,  sawdust,  or 
bone-dust,  which  have  been  found  in  the  wax  of  com- 
merce, sometimes  amounting  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
weight. 

Several  bodies  have  been  isolated  from  beeswax :  cero- 
leine,  amounting  to  about  four  per  cent.;  myricine,  thirty 
per  cent.;  and  ceriue,  sixty-five  per  cent.,  being  among 
the  number. 

It  is  saponified  with  greater  difficulty  than  fatty  bodies, 
but  furnishes  a  handsome  soap, — a  product  holding  a  prom- 
inent place  among  the  chemical  novelties  in  the  British  sec- 
tion of  the  Paris  Exposition. 

The  abundance  and  low  price  of  paraffine  have  made 
this  substance  one  of  the  principal  articles  used  in  the  fal- 
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sificatioQ  of  wax,  and  perhaps  of  all  others  it  is  the  least 
objectionable,  being  without  marked  physiological  effect 
upon  the  system. 

In  answer  to  the  last  portion  of  the  quefy, — wax  sub- 
stitutes— it  appears  to  the  writer  that  paraffine  is  capable 
of  taking  the  place  of  wax  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
has  been  supposed.  When  melted  with  oils,  it  forms  cry- 
sfaline  scales  on  cooling ;  but  this  property  is  entirely  des- 
troyed by  the  addition  of  five  to  ten  per  cent,  of  wax, — 
this  addition  causing  the  mixture  to  cool  in  a  homogene- 
ous mass,  without  crystallization. — Proceedings  of  Ph. 
Ass.,  1867. — Druggists'  Circular, 


ARTICLE  VII. 
Ulcers  of  the  Mouth, 


A  paper  read  before  the  St.    Louis   Dental   Society,    by 

Henry  S.  Chase,  D.D.S. 

The  ulcers  found  in  the  mouth  are  various  in  their 
appearance  and  pathology,  and  still  more  various  in  their 
origin.  Ulcers  of  the  mouth  or  any  other  part  of  the  body 
are  seldom  idiopathic,  but  rather  symptomatic.  That  is, 
they  are  rarely  local  in  their  origin,  but  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  only  symptoms  of  some  general .  dyscrasia,  or  of 
some  local  disease  in  another  part  of  the  body. 

Young  practitioners  of  Surgery  are  too  aj)t  to  limit  their 
view  to  the  object  before  th^m,  instead  of  looking  for  the 
forces  which  produced  and  sustain  that  object.  The  true 
medical  philosopher  must  embrace  in  his  investigations  all 
those  elements  which  act  as  causes  for  the  production  of 
those  diseased  conditions  which  he  is  called  upon  to  re- 
lieve and  cure. 

If  then  the  cause  of  an  ulcer  or  ulcers  in  the  mouth  is 
not  localized  in  the  mouth  itself,  we  must  push  our  in- 
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quiries  and  investigations  in  that  direction  which  will 
reveal  it.  To  this  end  wo  must  not  only  form  our  judg- 
ment from  present  symptoms,  but  wo  must,  hy  inquiries 
from  the  patient,  elicit  the  information  wo  desire.  And 
right  here  wc  see  that  the  medically  educated  dental  prac- 
titioner has  a  vast  advantage  over  one  who  has  not  ac- 
quired such  knowledge.  The  latter  is  groping  in  the  dark 
among  such  inquiries,  while  the  forn  et  enjoys  the  delight- 
ful sunlight  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  focalises  this  light 
whenever  and  wherever  he  pleases,  for  the  gratification  of 
his  own  scientific  tastes  and  for  the  good  of  the  world 
around. 

If  the  dentist  is  not  often  called  upon  to  treat  a  great 
variety  of  ulcers  of  the  mouth,  it  is  for  two  very  good  rea- 
sons, namely:  first  the  patient,  thinking  him  ignorant  of 
.  medical  knowledge,  does  not  apply  to  him  for  relief;  sec- 
ondly, most  of  the  ulcers  of  the  mouth  are  concomitant 
with  some  other  disease,  which  is  being  treated  by  the 
general  practitioner. 

Notwithstanding  these  facts  let  us  study  the  subject, 
and  make  ourselves  somewhat  familiar  with  it,  for  our 
responsibilities  are  not  in  the  least  lessened  by  the  ignor- 
ance of  the  public,  or  by  that  of  others  in  our  profession. 

What  is  an  Ulcer?  It  is  a  disorganized  portion  of 
either  the  external  or  internal  skin,  involving  more  or 
less  of  the  loose  cellular  tissue  beneath  it ;  having  also  a 
circumscribed  size  and  shape,  dependent  on  its  jjathologi- 
cal  character. 

We  have  ulcers  in  the  mouth  resulting  from  syphilis, 
mercurial  poisoning,  stomatitis,  typhoid  fever,  typhus 
fever,  intermittent  fever,  scarlet  fever,  scrofula,  bilious 
fever,  dyspepsia,  etc.,  etc;  also,  the  nursing  sore  mouth 
of  mothers  or  nurses. 

In  addition  to  mercurial  poisoning,  there  is  also  that 
produced  by  arsenic,  nit.  acid,  mur.  acid,  sulph.  acid,  and 
other  drugs.  In  scorbutic  diseases  there  are  also  ulcers  of 
the  mouth.     Now  the  treatment  of  these  ulcers  must  ac- 
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cord  with  that  of  the  disease  to  which  it  is  correlated. 
The  treatment  of  an  ulcer  of  the  inoutli  resulting  fronfi 
syphilis,  must  be  the  same  as  that  of  syphilis  itself;  and 
so  too  in  regard  to  every  affection  which  I  have  named. 
Therefore  I  will  leave  the  study  of  most  of  these  ulcers 
for  the  time  when  the  original  diseases  themselves  shall 
be  considered,  and  for  the  present  only  speak  of  tliat  more 
common  condition  of  the  mouth  which  we  are  called  upon 
much  oftener  to  treat. 

STOMATITIS    MATERNA. 

This  is  a  disease  peculiar  to  women  during  the  periods 
of  gestation  and  lactation.  It  is  a  constitutional  disease, 
having  its  origin  nearly  always  in  mal-nutrition.  There 
is  a  greater  call  on  the  stomach  for  the  ingestion  of  nutri- 
tious food  than  in  ordinary  conditions  ;  for  the  blood  must 
now  furnish  to  the  various  tissues  of  the  new  being  those 
elements  of  which  it  is  to  be  composed,  and  the  food  itself 
must  contain  those  elements  in  abundance  or  otherwise, 
the  mother  must  furnish  them  at  the  expense  of  her  own 
tissues.  In  the  latter  case  there  is  starvation  to  a  certain 
degree,  and  a  similar  state  of  the  body  ensues  to  that  which 
is  found  in  ship  scurvy.  Starvation  takes  [)lace  when  any 
one  of  the  important  elements  of  the  boily  is  denied,  as 
surely  as  though  all  of  them  are  refused.  In  the  disease 
of  which  I  am  speaking  it  is  the  phosphate  of  lime  which 
the  new  being  so  loudly  calls  for,  as  it  must  be  had,  not 
only  to  form  the  bones  and  teeth,  but  also  every  other 
tissue  and  organ  in  the  body.  Flour  eaters,  or  at  least 
those  who  live  principally  on  food  made  from  the  fine  flour 
of  wheat  are  particularly  subject  to  this  complaint ;  for 
the  very  good  reason  that  there  is  scarcely  any  of  the 
phosphate  of  lime  in  fine  flour,  it  being  nearly  all  left  in 
the  bran  and  coarse  portions  which  are  sold  for  the  feed- 
ing of  cattle  I 

The  first  symptoms  are  a  feeling  of  weariness,  not  only 
of  the  muscles,  but  of  the  brain  ;  the  latter  becomes  dull, 
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wanting  in  activity,  and  desponding  ;  there  is  a  loss  of 
weight  in  all  the  tissues;  the  blood  becomes  anaemic,  or 
there  is  leukemia  ;  the  tongue  is  light  colored,  and  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  lips  and  mouth  is  pale  and  pasty  ; 
the  teeth  leave  in<leutations  in  the  sides  of  the  tongue  ; 
the  latter  often  becomes  covered  with  pale,  small  nlcers, 
which  sometimes  coalesce  so  as  to  become  large  patches, 
and  the  same  occurs  also  on  the  gums  and  cheeks.  This 
pathological  condition  mfiy  be  seen  far  down  the  throat, 
and  doubtless  does  obtain  in  the  stomach.  There  is  a  loss 
of  appetite  ;  there  may  be  either  constipation  or  diarrhea 
— the  latter  is  the  more  common ;  there  is  sometimes 
severe,  nervous  headache — ^but  oftener  a  dull  and  oppres- 
sive pain  ;  accidental  wounds  heal  with  difficulty  ;  pus 
cells  are  proliferated  at  the  expense  of  the  tissues ;  the 
breath  is  often  sour  ;  eructations  from  the  stomach  the 
same  ;  the  saliva  has  an  acid  reaction,  and  the  teeth  have 
an  oJbstiuate  tendency  to  decay. 

In  the  severest  cases  catarrhal  symptoms  come  on,  and 
there  is  a  discharge  from  the  bronchi  of  the  lungs  ;  and 
as  exhaustion  proceeds,  the  patient  finally  succumbs  to 
literal  starvation. 

If  a  child  is  nursed  by  the  mother  it  is  not  independent 
of  the  pathological  influences  affecting  the  latter  ;  if  it 
does  not  have  apth^e  itself  it  will  be  very  likely  to  suffer 
from  cholera  infantum  in  the  summer.  In  very  many 
cases  it  ceases  growing  and  becomes  affected  with  rachitis. 
If  it  should  live  to  erupt  teeth  they  will  be  found  to  be 
very  imperfectly  calcified. 

This  is  a  terrible  disease,  and  the  more  so  because  so 
insidious.  The  mouth  trouble  or  stomatitis  is  only  a 
symptom  of  the  real  disease. 

It  may  be  said  that  I  have  overdratvn  the  picture  ;  I 
have  only  told  the  truth.  But  every  case  of  stomatitis 
materna  is  not  the  result  of  impoverished  blood,  but  may 
be  the  result  of  temporary  indigestion  ;  or  of  an  irritation 
of  the  stomach  prrduced  by  some  article  of  food  disagree- 
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ing  with  that  organ,  or  else  the  cflFect  of  some  medicinal 
substance  taken  purposely  or  by  accident. 

Now  if  it  is  true  that  this  is  a  constitutional  disease  we 
must  see  that  local  remedies  will  fail.  They  may,  and 
often  do,  relieve  the  mouth  symptoms,  and  under  their  in- 
fluence the  ulcers  may  be  temporarily  cured,  but  they 
should  be  used  in  connection  with  those  general  remedies 
which  will  act  on  the  whole  system.  It  will  be  seen  from 
my  point  of  view  that  hygienic  measures  must  be  made 
very  prominent  in  the  treatment. 

There  should  be  a  nourishing  diet  immediately  pre- 
scribed, consisting  of  plain  and  simply  coolced  food  which 
has  not  been  robbed  of  any  of  its  elements  of  nutrition. 
At  the  risk  of  being  tedious  I  would  name  unbolted  wheat 
meal,  lean  beaf  and  mutton,  garden  roots,  fruits,  etc.  ; 
also,  light  native  wines  and  lager  beer.  I  would  prohibit 
fine  flour,  pork,  salted  meats,  smoked  fish,  corn  starch, 
pastry  and  confections,  excepting  simple  fruit  jellies,  un- 
spiced.  There  should  be  moderate  exercise,  fresh  air,  sun- 
light in  abundance,  daily  tepid  baths,  and  any  other  com- 
mon sense  hygienic  measures  that  may  suggest  them- 
selves. 

Medical  treatment  may  consist  in  the  exhibition  of 
small  doses  of  mercury,  quinine,  rhubarb,  nitric,  muria- 
tic, and  sulphuric  acids,  or  of  citric  acid.  Arsenic  also  in 
small  doses  is  very  beneficial.  Only  one  medicine  at  a  time 
should  be  given,  and  it  should  be  continued  at  least  a  week 
without  change,  if  we  would  observe  its  effects.  I  think 
the  acids  will  be  found  most  beneficial  where  there  have 
been  mal-nutrition  and  starvation  ;  mercury,  quinine,  and 
rhubarb,  most  useful  in  recent  cases  of  gastric  irritation  ; 
and  arsenic  in  cases  of  great  debility  and  prostration,  es- 
pecially when  accompanied  by  catarrh. — St.  Louis  Med. 
Reporter. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


^^ Maryland  State  Dental  Society," 

This  association  held  its  regular  monthly  meeting  in 
Baltimore,  Jan.  30th,  at  the  office  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Bean. 

The  subject  of  discussion  was  'treatment  of  the  dental 
pulp  preparatory  to  filling." 

Dr.  Volck,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  society,  at 
the  December  meeting,  to  make  an  analysis  of"  Welsh's 
nerve  paste,"  reported  that  he  had  done  so,  and  found  it 
to  contain  arsenic,  and  other  substances  which  he  supposed 
to  be  morpKia  and  a  small  quantity  of  rose  matter.  Dr.  V's 
demonstration  by  means  of  Marsh's  test,  of  the  presence  of 
arsenious  acid  in  the  preparation  referred  to,  was  very 
beautiful. 

Dr.  Bean  explained,  in  very  full  detail,  his  method  of 
employing  aluminum  as  a  base  for  artificial  teeth;  he  ex- 
hibited his  apparatus  for  the  purpose,  and  explained  mi- 
nutely, all  the  steps  of  the  process. 

Dr.  Arthur  offered  the  following  propositions  to  the  as- 
sociation— 

1. — That  caries  will  attack  the  proximate  surfaces  of  all 
the  teeth,  except  the  inferior  incisors,  of  the  great  majority 
of  persons  in  the  United  States,  at  the  present  day. 

When  caries  of  the  superior  incisojs  occurs  on  the  prox- 
imate surfaces  previously  to  the  twelfth  year,  its  occur- 
rence, sooner  or  later,  on  the  same  surfaces  of  all  the  teeth, 
except  the  inferior  incisors  is  almost  certain.  In  the  great- 
er number  of  such  cases  the  caries  will  show  itself  before 
the  twentieth  year. 

This  predisposition  to  dental  caries  is  greater  in  the 
female  sex. 

2nd. — That  caries  is  not  liable  to  occur,  at  the  points 
indicated,  unless  the  teeth  are  in  contact. 

3rd. — That  an  artificial,  permanent,  separation  of  the 
teeth  will  arrest  superficial  caries  or  prevent  its  occur- 
rence if  the  attack  has  not  actually  begun. 
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4th. — That  it  is  a  popular  fallacy  to  suppose  that  caries 
necessarily  follows  the  removal  of  the  enaTuel. 

5th. — That  the  most  efficient  means  of  preserving  the 
teeth  is  to  anticipate  the  attack  of  caries  hy  separating 
them,  when  it  is  ascertained  that  caries  is  likely  to  occur 
on  the  proximate  surfaces. 

Dr.  Arthur  submitted  the  above  pro])ositions  to  the  so- 
ciety, as  the  result  of  more  than  twenty-five  years  careful 
observation  of  the  phenomena  of  dental  caries,  and  stated 
his  readiness  to  defend  them  against  any  one  who  felt  dis- 
posed to  dispute  his  conclusions. 

Dr.  Volck  declared  his  intention  of  controverting  the 
propositions  of  Dr.  A.  but  desired  .some  further  time  for 
preparation. 

Dr.  A.  stated  his  readiness  to  meet  him  in  discussion  of 
the  subject  at  any  time. 

S.  H.  Williams,  Pres. 

S.  M.  Field,  Bee,  Sec, 
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Muscular  Contraction. — The  advocates  of  the  old  doctrine  that 
muscle  is  destroyed  during  contraction,  and  that  the  urea  elimi- 
nated is  the  measure  of  this  destruction,  were  confounded  by 
the  famous  experiments  of  Fick  and  Wislicenus.  Those  experi- 
ments appeared  to  prove  that  the  true  source  of  muscular  ac- 
tivity was  non-nitrogenous  food.  Dr.  Parker  has  taken  up  the 
interesting  question  and  has  studied  the  phenomena  in  two  sol- 
diers. 

Without  going  into  details,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  with  the  same 
quantity  of  ingested  nitrogen,  there  was  an  increased  excretion  of 
azotized  matter  when  the  voluntary  muscles  were  at  rest,  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  in  opposition  to  all  our  preconceived  no- 
tions, this  excretion  was  diminished  during  periods  of  active  ex- 
ercise. When  rest,  however,  followed  a  period  of  active  exer- 
cise, there  was  a  slight  but  long-continued  excess  of  nitrogenous 
excretions.  If  the  supply  of  nitrogen  was  cut  off  for  any  length 
of  time,  there  was  a  retention  of  this  element  in  the  system  when 
it  was  again  supplied  by  food,  showing  that  a  temporarily  insuf- 
ficient supply  must  be  subsequently  compensated. 
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Now,  there  is  waste  going  on  throughout  the  tissues.  Gland  cells, 
hones,  nerves,  tendons,  all  supply  this  current.  The  involuntary 
muscles  too,  are  constantly  eliminating  it,  and  all  this  must  he 
taken  into  consideration  when  we  study  the  excretion  of  urea. 
As,  however,  this  quantity  is  in  a  measure  constant,  we  are  left 
to  account  for  the  proportions  excreted. 

Dr.  Parker  suggests  that  exercise  enahles  the  muscles  to  ab- 
sorb and  appropriate  more  nitrogen  from  the  general  store  of  the 
blood,  and  that  during  rest  they  eliminate  this  element.  A  more 
abundant  absorption  would  therefore  be  followed  by  a  more  co- 
pious excretion  during  the  subsequent  period  of  rest.  This  opin- 
ion, which  seems  justified  by  the  experiments,  changes  the  whole 
elements  of  the  calculation.  If  correct,  we  must  estimate  mus- 
cular action  not  by  the  amount  of  nitrogen  eliminated  but  by 
the  quantity  absorbed,  if  indeed,  we  ever  can  get  at  the  latter. 

"When  a  voluntary  muscle"  says  Dr.  Parker,  **  is  brought  into 
action  by  the  influence  of  the  will,  it  appropriates  nitrogen  and 
grows  ;  the  stimulus  in  the  act  of  union  gives  rise  to  changes  in 
the  non-nitrogenous  substances  surrounding  the  ultimate  ele- 
ments of  the  muscular  substance,  which  cause  the  conversion  of 
heat  into  motion.  The  contraction  continues  (the  will  still  act- 
ing) until  the  effete  products  of  these  changes  avert  it;  a  state 
of  rest  ensues,  during  which  time  the  effete  products  are  re- 
moved, the  muscle  loses  nitrogen,  and  can  again  be  called  into 
action  by  its  stimulus." 

The  theory  is  certainly  ingenious  and  merits  close  and  atten- 
tive investigation. 

Cholera  and  Orocodiles.^-A  French  writer  maintains  that  the 
prevalence  of  cholera  in  India  is  due  to  the  disappearance  of  the 
gavial,  a  species  of  crocodile  native  to  the  Ganges.  This  crea- 
ture, he  maintains,  used  to  eat  the  bodies  of  the  Indians,  thrown 
into  the  sacred  river  by  the  superstitious  devotees  inhabiting  its 
banks.  The  soldiers,  however,  have  amused  themselves  with 
hunting  this  useful  creature,  which  is  now  nearly  extinct.  The 
holy  stream,  missing  its  scavengers,  revenges  itself  upon  the  slay- 
ers by  spreading  cholera  far  and  wide.  The  writer  aoks  govern- 
ment protection  for  the  valuable  reptile. 

A  New  Siyptic, — Perchloride  of  iron,  combined  with  collo- 
dion is  a  good  haemostatic  for  wounds,  the  bite  of  leeches,  etc. 
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To  prepare  it,  one  part  of  crystallized  perchloride  of  iron  is 
mixed  with  six  parts  of  collodion.  The  perchloride  of  iron 
should  be  added  gradually  and  carefully,  to  prevent  the  evolu- 
tion of  excessive  heat,  which  injures  the  collodion.  The  compo- 
sition, when  well  made,  is  of  a  yellowish  red  color,  perfedfly 
limpid,  and  produces  on  the  skin  a  yellow  pellicle  which  retains 
great  elasticity. 


Mental  Labour  and  Physical  Exertion. — It  may  be  possible,  at 
some  future  stage  of  scientific  enquiry,  to  compute  the  compara- 
tive amount  of  oxidation  in  the  brain  during  severe  mental  la- 
bor. Even  now,  from  obvious  facts,  we  must  pronounce  it  to  be 
a  very  considerable  fraction  of  the  entire  work  done  in  the  sys- 
tem. The  privation  of  the  other  interests  during  mental  exer- 
tion is  so  apparent,  so  extensive,  that  if  the  exertion  should 
happen  to  be  long  continued,  a  liberal  atonement  has  to  be  made 
in  order  to  stave  oflf  general  insolvency.  Mental  excess  counts  as 
largely  as  muscular  excess  in  the  diversion  of  power :  it  would  be 
competent  to  suppose  either  the  one  or  the  other  reducing  the 
remaining  forces  of  the  system  to  one-half  of  their  proper 
amount.  In  both  cases  the  work  of  restoration  musf  be  on  the 
same  simple  plan  of  redressing  the  inequality  by  allowing  more 
than  the  average  flow  of  blood  to  the  impoverished  organs,  for 
a  length  of  time  corresponding  to  the  period  when  their  nour- 
ishment has  been  too  small.  It  is  in  this  consideration  that  we 
seem  to  have  the  reasonable,  I  may  say  the  arithmetical,  basis  of 
the  constitutional  treatment  of  chronic  disease.  We  repay  the 
debt  to  nature  by  allowing  the  weakened  organ  to  be  better 
nourished  and  less  taxed,  according  to  the  degradation  it  has 
undergone  by  the  opposite  line  of  treatment.  In  a  large  class 
of  diseases  we  have  obviously  a  species  of  insolvency,  to  be  dealt 
with  according  to  the  sound  method  of  readjusting  the  relations 
of  expenditure  and  income.  And  if  such  be  the  true  theory, 
it  seems  to  follow  that  medication  is  only  an  inferior  adjunct. 
Drugs,  even  in  the  happiest  application,  can  but  guide  and  favor 
the  restorative  process ;  just  as  the  stirring  of  a  fire  may  make 
it  burn,  provided  there  be  the  needful  fuel.  There  is  thus  a 
definite,  although  not  numerically  stateable,  relation  between 
the  total  of  the  physico-mental  forces  and  the  total  of  the  purely 
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physical  processes.  The  grand  aggregate  of  the  oxidation  of  the 
system  includes  both ;  and  the  more  the  force  taken  up  by  one, 
the  less  is  left  to  the  other.  Such  is  the  statement  of  the  corre- 
lation of  mind  to  the  other  forces  of  nature.  We  do  not  deal  with 
pure  mind — mind  in  the  abstract ;  we  have  no  experience  of  an 
entity  of  that  description.  We  deal  with  a  compound  or  two- 
sided  phenomenon — mental  on  one  side,  physical  on  the  other  ; 
there  is  a  definite  correspondence  in  degree,  although  a  differ- 
ence of  nature,  between  the  two  sides ;  and  the  physical  side  is 
itself  in  full  correlation  with  the  recognized  physical  forces  of 
the  world. — Mdcmillians  Magazine, 


To  Prevent  Fitting  from  Small  Fox. — It  has  long  been  known 
that  the  exclusion  of  light  tends  to  diminish  the  effect  of  small 
pox  in  marking  the  face.     Those  parts  of  the  body  from  which 
light  is  excluded  by  the  clothing,  present  no  permanent  marks. 
Various  devices  have  been  contrived  to  exclude  both  light  and 
air  from  the  face  in  the  eruptive  stage-^such  as  smearing  with 
lard  and  ointments — covering  with  a  mask,  and  so  forth.     Dr. 
Black,  of  London,  (Lancet)  considers  nothing  more  to  be  required 
than  to  exclude  light.   In  several  cases  he  smeared  the  face  with 
lard  and  kept  the  patients  in  absolute  darkness,  giving  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  iniatory  stage,  liq.  ammon.  acet.  and  liq.  potass, 
arsen.  one  or  two  drachms  of  the  former,  and  three  drops  of  the 
latter,  every  three  hours.    After  the  acumination  of  the  pustules, 
the  liq.  ammon.  was  suspended,  and  four  or  five  drops  of  dilute 
nitric  acid  substituted,  the  arsenic  being  continued.     His  theory 
is  that  the  variolous  poison  in  the  blood  is  neutralized  in  some 
degree  by  the  arsenite  of  potassa ;  that  the  ammonia  promotes 
the  action  of  the  skin,  and  that  the  acid  promotes  desiccation. 
Though  he  attributes  the  absence  of  pitting  to  the  exclusion  of 
light,   yet  he  regards  the  internal  treatment  as  important  ia 
preventing  or  moderating  the  fever. — Facific  Med.  and  Surg, 
Journal, 


Compression  of  Carotids  for  Convulsions. — Some  curious  results 

of  this  treatment  are  given  by  a  French  practitioner,  M.  Favea. 

He  relates  three  cases  of  convulsions  in  which  it  was  successful. 

The  first  was  that  of  a  child,  ast.  6  years,  who  had  violenrt 
4 
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spasms  of  the  left  side  of  the  body,  with  clenched  jaws,  bitten 
•tongue,  etc.  Compression  of  the  right  carotid  stopped  the  fit 
iimmediately ;  the  child  fell  asleep  and  awoke  in  full  conscious- 
ness a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards.  The  second  was  a  girl  of 
7  years.  She  had  convulsions  of  the  right  side  of  the  body,  ap- 
parently produced  by  fright.  Here  compression  of  the  left 
carotid  produced  equally  happy  results.  The  third  was  a  child 
of  21  years,  with  convulsions  of  both  sides.  Compression  of  the 
right  carotid  at  once  arrested  the  movements  of  the  left  side. 
The  left  carotid  was  then  compressed  and  the  convulsions  of  the 
right  side  ceased.  Sleep  followed,  and  the  patient  awoke  in  an 
hour,  quite  well. — Pacific  Med,  and  Surg.  Journal. 


The  Human    Voice. — Dion   Boucicault,  commenting  on  the 
Albert  Hall  of  Science  and  Art,  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  says : 
**  The  human  voice,  when  speaking  with  clear  articulation  and 
upplied  from  good  lungs,  will   fill  400,000  cubic  feet  of  air, 
provided  they  be  enclosed  in  a  proper  manner,  and  the  voice 
placed  and  directed  advantageously.     The  same  voice  singing 
can  fill,  with  equal  facility,  600,000  cubic  feet.     When  singing, 
the  vowels  are  principally  used,  because  it  is  necessary  to  dwell 
upon  a  note,  and  we  cannot  prolong  a  consonant.     In  speaking, 
on  the  contrary,  we  depend  for  articulation  on  the  consonants ; 
but  their  short  percussive  sound  does  not  travel.     When  we 
hout,  or  speak  in  the  open-air  which  partakes  of  shouting,  we 
prolong  the  vowels,  drawling  the  syllable  of  each  word;  but 
what  we  gain  in  sound  we  lose  in  clearness  of  articulation ;  ex- 
pression is  lost  in  monotony,  because  its  fineness  depends  on  .the 
nfinite  variety  of  which  the  consonant  is  capable  and  bestows 
0.1  the  vowel.     Two  thousand  voices,  singing  or  speaking  to- 
gether, travel  no  further  than  one  voice.     They  may  fill  a  cer- 
tain area  more  completely  with  that  intricacy  of  waves  which, 
when  very  troublesome,  we  call  a  din ;  but  each  voice  exerts  its 
own  influence  on  the  air,  according  to  its  power,  and  dies  away 
within  certain  limits.     A  second  voice  acts  independently,  and 
produces  its  own  separate  effect,  not  fortifying  the  first,  but  dis- 
inct  from  it.     And  so  with  any  number  of  voices — say  10,000 — 
shouting  together ;  if  a  single  trumpeter  were   placed   among 
•them,  the  note  of  his  trumpet  would  be  heard  clearly  at  a  dis- 
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tance  where  the  Babel  of  voices  would  have  expired  in  a  mur- 
mer.  Yet  among  the  din  produced  by  the  10.000  voices,  the 
trumpet  would  be  inaudible.  To  illustrate  this  theory  more 
i^arly,  it  is  plain  that  2,000  persons  cannot  throw  stones  further 
than  one  person.  It  is  true  that  the  air,  within  certain  limits, 
will  be  more  full  of  stones ;  but  they  will  all  come  to  the  ground 
within  a  limited  area. — Druggists    Circular, 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 


The  Chemical  News. — This  valuable  scientific  Journal  is  now  repro- 
duced in  this  country  at  a  very  moderate  expense.  Tlie  Loudon  edition 
costs  subscribers  twelve  dollars  a  year,  while  the  American  reprint  is  fur- 
nished at  three  dollars,  and  makes  its  appearance  in  monthly  instead  of 
weekly  parts.  Of  the  character  of  the  publication  it  is  not  necessary  to 
speak.  It  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  commendation  at  this  late  day. 
Few  men  of  science  care  to  be  without  it,  and  it  is  invaluable  to  all  w^ho 
would  keep  up  with  the  progress  of  Chemical  and  Physical  Science. 

W.  A.  Townscnd  &  Adams,  484  Broome  tit.,  New  York,  are  the  pub- 
lishers. 


The  New  Orleans  Journal  of  Medicine.— The  "New  Orleans 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal"  and  the  "  Southern  Journal  of  the  Med- 
ical Sciences"  have  been  fused  into  one  under  the  title  which  heads  this 
notice.  The  new  journal  is  under  the  editorial  management  of  Drs.  S. 
M.  Bemiss  &  W.  S.  Mitchell.  It  is  a  quarterly  journal,  well  gotten  up 
both  editorially  and  mechanically.  The  original  articles  are  numerous 
and  valuable,  and  the  selected  matter  is  chosen  with  great  Judgment  and 
embodies  the  most  recent  results  in  the  medical  sciences.  We  cordially 
welcome  our  new  ootemporaiy  and  hope  that  its  editors  may  meet  with 
that  abundant  success  they  so  richly  deserve. 
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TKb  BaUimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery. — The  Commencement  Exercises 
will  be  held  on  Thursday  evening,  March  12,  at  the  Concordia  Building 
to  which  the  alumni  and  friends  of  the  college  are  most  cordially  invi- 
ted. Dr.  Noel,  Prof,  of  Physiology  will  deliver  the  valedictory  address. 
Quite  a  number  of  the  alumni  have  already  notified  the  dean  of  their  in- 
tention to  be  present,  and  a  very  pleasant  and  happy  reunion  is  antici- 
pated. 
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It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  the  members  of  the  Faculty  to  receive  visits 
from  the  alumni  and  friends  of  the  Baltimore  College,  and  they  trust 
that  none  may  absent  themselves  on  account  of  not  receiving  invitations. 

Cards  of  invitation  are  annually  sent  to  the  P.  O.  address  of  all  the 
alumni,  where  such  is  known,  and  the  dean  would  be  pleased  to  learn  of 
any  change  of  location,  in  order  that  invitations  and  circulars  may  be 
properly  directed. 

The  number  of  matriculants  at  the  Baltimore  College  this  session  is 
sixty-nine,  which  we  learn  from  reliable  sources,  is  thirty  more  than  at 
any  other  dental  college. 

This  evidence  of  prosperity  will  be  as  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  the 
institution  as  it  is  encouraging  to  the  faculty,  the  members  of  which  will 
do  all  in  their  power  to  sustain  the  reputation  which  this,  the  first  estab- 
lished. Dental  College  has  always  maintained. 


T/ie  ^ew  PreparatioTU  of  Rubber. — In  the  Febiniary  Number  of  this 
Journal  we  called  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  two  new  kinds  of  den- 
tal rubber,  the  vulcanizing  or  hardening  of  which  does  not  interfere  with 
the  Goodyear  and  Cummings*  patents. 

Since  then  we  have  received  from  Snowden  &  Cowman  of  this  city, 
who  are  the  agents  for  the  sale  of  both  preparations,  samples  of  each, 
and  the  following  is  the  result  of  our  experiments  with  them. 

SimjmrCB  Rubber^  from  the  Porter  Manufacturing  Company.  Our  rea- 
ders will  remember  that  Halc*s  rubber,  under  the  Simpson  patent  con- 
tains only  two  and  a  half  ounces  of  sulphur  to  a  pound  of  rubber ;  the 
minimum  fixed  by  the  Qoodyear  patent  being  four  ounces.  The  process 
of  preparing  the  model,  flask,  &c.,  is  the  same  with  the  Simpson  rubber 
as  with  the  Gk>odyear,  except  that  a  somewliat  longer  time  is  required 
for  vulcanizing  it.  In  the  first  experiments  made  with  it,  we  ran  the 
mercury  up  to  840°  and  kept  up  this  degree  of  steam  for  fifty  five  min- 
utes. The  result  was  very  satisfactory,  and  as  far  as  we  can  Judge  from 
appearance  and  a  trial  of  its  strength,  it  is  in  every  respect  equal  to  the 
American  Company's  Rubber  Other  experiments  were  made  by  sub- 
jecting this  rubber  for  a  longer  time  to  a  lower  degree  of  steam ;  heating 
up  gradually  30  minutes  to  830®  and  keeping  it  at  this  degree  for  three 
hours  and  a  half  which  gives  a  lighter  color  and  rather  more  elasticity. 
The  directions  accompanying  this  rubber  call  for  820®  for  three  hours 
and  thu'ty  minutes. 

The  Iodized  Rubber. — This  rubber  as  we  informed  our  readers  in  the 
Febniary  Number  of  Journal  contains  no  sulphur,  but  is  hardened  by 
'•  bromide  of  iodine,"  the  process  being  patented  by  Newbrough  and  Fagan* 
It  is  made  by  adding  to  iodine  one-half  its  weight  of  bromine,  the  result 
being  the  proto-bromide  of  iodine,  which  when  combined  with  rubber 
in  the  proportion  of  three  ounces  of  the  paste  to  a  pound  of  the  gum, 
produces  a  composition  which  will  harden  on  being  subjected  to  a  dry 
heat  of  810®  Fah.  for  one  hour. 
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The  following  comparifion  with  Dental  Vulcanite  is  given. 

Iodised  Rubber  before  baking.  i  Vulcanite  before  Yalcanisiog. 

Rubber Os 16  j   Rnbber Os 16 

Bromide  of  Iodine "....« 3  |   Sulphur.......... ** 8 

Oil  of  Vitriol " 1  I   Vermilion " 20 


Vermilion...    ** 6 

Total,  26 


ToUl,  U 


After  baking.  After  Vnlcanizlag. 


Rubber Os 16 

Yermilioa " 6X 

Sulphur  of  lodino •' X, 


Rnbber Os 16 

Sulphur... ...." 9)i 

Vermilion 18X 


Total,  22      ,  Total.  44 

Reiume :  Rulber  16,  Foreign  matter  6.      i       Resume:  Rubber  16,  Foreign  matter  28. 

The  following  rules  for  baking  the  Iodized  Rubber  must  be  followed : 
After  the  wax  is  removed,  the  open  flask  fis  lii4,<>n;ihe.itoxQ*aW<'i^- 
oughly  dried  of  all  moisture.    The  case  is  4heii  pscked  afa*  t9W'dfy  heai^ 
when  it  is  put  in  the  ov^n  and  i\k2  lifl^h4  aiyplied«  ^  T\k  Ae^i  |S  jiUpT^(}4o ;  •. 
rise  to  310<'  Fah.  wit^fpi  l,«i)r90  mi^iTt^,  tilid:hcld  a?  tii&^JfgJ-ed'J&roJicr-J 
hour,  after  which  time  it  Is  is  increased  to'880'®  F.,  for  one  Jliour  longer. 
Ten  minutes  after  the  light  is  |ufrouytl^)^^a&k  may  he  remoyctf  fi3>;}i  ifi^  •*' 
oven  and  cooled  with  cold  watiarj    ,*>,  '"/<    i  :"'  I**      --.*'--•:  :*•••**•. 

For  repairing,  the  piece  is  encased  in  the  usual  manner,  but  the  "  top 
half  of  the  flask  only  is  dried. 

The  collodion  varnish  is  used  on  the  surface  of  the  plaster  as  with  the 
other  preparations  of  rubber,  and  it  is  recommended  to  add  one-flfth  of 
pumice  stone  or  fine  sand  to  the  plaster,  and  salt  or  a  drop  or  two  of  sul- 
phuric acid  to  the  water  used  for  mixing  the  plaster. 

The  iodized  rubber  will  not  harden  on  a  moist  plaster  surface,  hence 
the  necessity  to  thoroughly  dry  the  plaster  in  the  flask.  Our  first  experi- 
ment with  the  iodized  rubber  was  made  with  the  common  vulcan- 
izer  and  was  a  failure,  it  being  necessary  to  use  the  oven  prepar- 
ed expressly  for  this  compound.  This  oven  consists  of  a  cast-iron, 
cone-shaped  boiler  at  least  two  inches  thick  in  the  bottom  with  a  heavy 
lid  placed  over  it ;  no  packing  or  screws  being  necessaiy,  as  dry  heat  is 
used.  The  weight  of  the  lid  resting  on  the  top  of  the  boiler  or  oven  is 
sufficient  to  confine  the  heat,  which  is  generated  by  a  small  lamp  placed 
under  the  apparatus. 

Our  experiments  with  the  apparatus  just  described  were  perfectly  suc- 
cessful, and  the  result  was  a  hardened  base  of  a  somewliat  darker  color 
than  the  dental  vulcanite,  capable  of  being  highly  polished  and  apparent- 
ly, as  we  have  not  as  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  Judging  by  a  trial  in  the 
mouth,  as  strong  and  durable  as  the  best  dental  vulcanite  base. 


•  •  • 


Elixir  of  Vitriol  and  lannin  a»  a  Haenwstatie.—Thc  combination  of 
elixir  of  vitriol  and  tannic  acid,  to  whioh  we  called  the  attention  of  our 
readers  in  the  February  number  of  the  Journal,  has  proved  upon  trial,  a 


•  •      •     •       i  ,  • 

•  •        •       •    .••• 


•  •  • 
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very  convenient  heemostatic  agent  for  dental  use.  It  has  been  found 
very  effective  in  internal  as  well  as  external  hsmorrliages,  and  is  more 
agreeable,  when  applied  to  the  mouth,  than  many  of  the  agents  posses- 
sing like  properties.  Dr.  A.  P.  Merill  became  aware  of  its  value  in  1857 
in  a  case  of  tonsilitis,  where  owing  to  the  morbid  condition,  a  thin  slice 
was  pared  from  the  surface  of  each  tonsil.  But  little  bleeding  followed 
during  the  day  but  at  night  after  the  pati(;nt  retired  to  bed  a  serious 
hffimorrhage  occurred.  Dr.  M.  on  being  summoned  found  the  pulse  fee- 
ble, breathing  labored  and  strength  greatly  prostrated.  The  pulsations 
of  the  bleeding  artery  in  one  of  the  tonsils  could  be  seen  and  there  was 
an  oozing  of  blood  from  the  cut  surfaces.  Having  no  other  remedy  on  hand 
Dr.  M.  made  a  mixture  of  elixir  of  vitriol  and  tannic  acid,  and  applying 
it  freely,  the  hemorrhage  was  he  states  immediately  and  permanently 
arrested.  It  is  also  effective  in  diarrhoea  where  astringents  are  indicated. 
We  WtxSotm^tfd  ii^  pr^liiradon  for  hsmorrhages  following  the  extrac- 
tion of  teeth*  In  two  eases  •(  ^hich  we  have  successfully  used  it. 

*    *  •  « 

*tJceuicLihij^  ^f4fd&if^-^J5jl^id\}}^^  the  English  physi- 

cians l}y  a  4^w  tReoiy  of  *tfie 'origin  6f  (1|^  '*  efldeihlc  of  the  universe,"  as 
:  •***•  ;D/.:^r(l\;t*l,iised  t^  call  ill*  BfURtOkg'iCa  zymotic  disease,  like  typhus 
'  *  *  *«q/  d^hjl^'l^xer ;  n^(9*  ^r^inQift^ig,  Jp^ojaneously  but  always  transmit- 
ted by  pre-existing  germs  These  germs  are  tlie  .tuberculous  matter  itself 
which  is  transmitted  from  patient  to  patient,  and  which  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  disease  as  the  vesicles  do  to  small-pox.  He  hopes  that  the 
destruction  of  this  matter  on  its  issue  from  the  body  will  ultimately 
enable  us  to  "  stamp  out"  consumption  entirely. 

He  thinks  there  is  direct  evidence  of  transmission  from  one  person  to 
another,  an  opinion  long  held  by  the  Spanish  physicians  of  the  island  of  Cu- 
ba. He  also  maintains  that  many  countries  were  free  from  this  disease  till  it 
was  introduced  from  Europe.  He  cites  the  South  Sea  Islandere,  the  North 
American  Indians  and  the  natives  of  Africa,  who  are  all  said  to  have 
known  nothing  of  phthisis  until  civilization  brought  them  its  question- 
able blessings.  Even  now,  he  tells  us  that  in  Africa  phthisis  only  pre- 
vails on  the  coast  where  the  tribes  come  in  contact  with  the  whites,  while 
in  the  interior  where  their  intercourse  is  only  rare  and  occasional,  it  is 
still  unknown.  Dr.  Livingtone  is  cited  as  authority  for  the  latter  state- 
ment. 

This  is  certainly  a  startling  theory,  and  the  acknowledged  sagacity  of 
Dr.  Budd  should  secure  for  it  at  least  a  patient  hearing  and  a  candid  in- 
vestigation.   

The  Algmd  Origin  of  Mtanmatie  Fevers.— We  have  already  alluded  to 
Prof.  Salisbury*8  experiments  and  observations  upon  this  subject.  We 
notice  that  they  are  attracting  attention  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  Lancet  gives  us  an  outline  of  the  researches  of  Dr.  Heinrich  Schmidt, 
who  studied  the  subject  during  the  recent  frightful  epidemic  in  the  Mau- 
ritius. In  persons  dying  with  fever,  this  gentleman  found  microscopic 
plants  like  the  CrypiococeoB  cerevmae  covering  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
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stomach.  He  was  also  able  to  detect  them  in  tlie  secretions  of  the  cor- 
ners of  the  mouth,  of  the  tongue,  and  even  upon  the  surface  of  the  skin. 
He  found  allied  fonns  in  the  water  taken  from  the  'pools  near  the  Grand 
River,  and^also  from  tiie  sea  at  the  mouth  of  that  stream. 

Another  writer  states  that  when  examining  the  fructification  of  algoe, 
he  was  warned  by  his  preceptor  to  be  careful  at  the  time  of  their  fructi- 
fication, as  they  would  ccitainly  give  him  intcnnittent  fever.  He  thought 
however,  that,  as  he  was  growing  his  plants  in  pure  water  remote  from 
their  marshy  home,  he  might  venture  to  disregard  the  warning.  At  the 
time  they  were  throwing  off  the  spores,  he  was  nevertheless  prostrated 
by  a  severe  attack  of  inteniLittent  fever. 


Remedy  for  Can^r,—Dr.  Hood,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  London 
Lancet  for  January,  reports  a  case  of  recovery  from  mammary  cancer  in 
an  old  woman  of  over  eighty  years  of  age.  The  remedy  used  by  this 
ancient  dame  is  of  such  a  simple  character,  and  the  whole  statement  is 
made  in  such  evident  good  faith,  that  we  transcribe  the  concluding  por- 
tio  n  of  his  communication  entire. 

**  Although  the  diseased  mass  had  separated  itself  from  this  lady*s  per- 
son, there  still  remained  the  peculiar  odor  common  to  external  sloughing 
cancer.  I  inquired  how  it  was  she  had  resorted  to  this  remedy,  and  she 
gave  me  the  following  history  almost  toHdem  veHns : — 

**  Some  years  ago  a  gentleman  living  near  the  town  in  which  she  resi- 
ded had  a  tumor  in  his  cheek  as  large  as  a  small  orange.  It  was  about 
the  time  that  the  late  Sir  Astley  Cooper  gave  up  practice  in  London  and 
came  to  reside  at  Hemmel  Hempstead.  This  gentleman  thought  that  he 
could  not  do  better  tlian  go  and  consult  Sir  Astley  about  this  tumor. 
Sir  Astley  saw  it,  and  told  him  that  it  was  a  cancerous  tumor;  and 
strongly  advised  him  to  submit  to  its  removal.  This  the  gentleman  ob- 
jected to  have  done;  when  Sir  Astley  told  him  that  unless  he  did  he 
would  not  live  beyond  six  months.  On  the  following  Tuesday,  being 
market  day,  this  gentleman  was  riding  through  the  town,  when  an  old 
woman  accosted  him  by  saying :  ^  I  hope  Sir  you  will  pardon  me ;  but, 
seeing  your  face  tied  up,  may  I  ask  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?*  His 
reply  was:  ^My  good  woman,  I  have  a  cancer  in  my  cheek;  and  Sir 
Ashley  Cooper  says  I  shall  not  live  six  months.*  She  rejoined :  *If  you 
will  try  an  old  woman*s  remedy,  I  am  sure  it  will  cure  it.'  This  the  gen- 
tleman agreed  to  do;  and  in  less  than  six  months  the  tumor  disap- 
peared, and  he  got  perfectly  well." 

This  lady  knew  all  the  parties,  and  it  was  the  success  which  attended 
the  remedy  in  this  gentleman's  case  which  induced  her  to  employ  it  in 
her  own.  The  following  is  a  verbatim  copy  she  gave  me  of  the  directions 
for  using  the  oyster-shell  powder: — 

"  For  a  Cancer. 
'*  Bake  a  quantity,  say  half  a  peck,  of  oyster-shells  for  three  nights  in 
a  slow  oven.  Then  scrape  out  the  amaU  white  part  of  the  sheU,  powder 
finely,  and  take  as  much  as  will  lie  on  a  shilling  once  or  twice  a  day  in  a 
little  warm  water  or  tea.  If  that  afiects  the  system  too  much  leave  ofi* 
a  day  or  two  and  commence  again. 
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"  Should  an  ointment  be  thought  desirable,  mix  the  powder  in  cream, 
lard,  or  quite  fresh  butter  without  any  salt  in  it,  and  apply  it. 

**This  treatment  generally  requires  perseverance  for  three  or  four 
months  before  its  effects  are  seen.  ^ 

'^  The  shells  to  be  used  are  those  which  are  concave,^^ 

This  lady  lived  for  two  years  after  my  first  visit  to  her,  and  ultimately 
died  in  en  epileptic  convulsion,  when  she  was  apparently  m  her  usual 
health.  The  wound  resulting  from  the  separation  of  the  cancerous  breast 
never  entirely  healed,  but  she  never  complained  of  any  discomfort  IVoin 
it. 

I  have  been  in  possession  of  these  facts  for  some  years,  but  should  not 
have  made  them  public,  owing  to  the  difficulty  I  felt  in  explaining  the 
modus  operandi  of  the  apparently  simple  remedy  of  powdered  oyster-shell 
in  so  formidable  a  disease  as  cancer — notwithstanding  that  I  had  seen 
fn  the  case  of  the  lady  recorded  so  remarkable  a  result  from  the  use  of  the 
remedy,  and  having  every  reason  to  believe,  from  her  known  truthfulness 
the  account  she  gave  me  of  the  gentleman  who  had  experienced  such  de- 
cided benefit  from  it, — had  it  not  been  for  a  conversation  I  had  recently 
with  Mr.  Spencer  Wells,  to  whom  I  related  the  substance  of  the  fore- 
going statement.  He  informed  me  that  1)C  attributed  the  efficacy  of  the 
remedy  entirely  to  the  lime  contained  in  the  powder.  He  told  me  that 
since  he  had  read  Dr.  M*Clintock's  observations  some  years  ago  on  the 
influence  of  the  chloride  of  calcium  in  checking  haemorrhage  in  patients 
who  had  fibroid  tumours  of  the  uterus,  he  had  used  lime  largely  in  the 
treatment  of  these  and  other  tumours ;  and  he  had  become  convinced 
that  an  atrophy  and  calcification  of  fibroid  tumours,  resembling  the 
spontaneous  change  or  degeneration  not  unfrequently  observed  in  such 
tumors,  was  often  produced  or  hastened  by  the  use  of  lime.  And  he 
added  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  the  change  commenced  in  the  coats 
of  the  arteries  supplying  the  tumors  with  blood ;  tliat  these  coats  un- 
derwent first  an  atheromatous,  afterwards  a  calcareous  degeneration— in 
either  case  with  a  diminution  of  the  calibre  of  the  vessel  and  a  lessened 
supply  of  blood.  If  the  lime  were  too  long  continued,  he  believed  that 
all  the  aiteries  in  Uie  body,  not  those  in  the  tumour  only,  began  to  de- 
generate; the  first  evidence  being  the  formation  of  an  arcus  senilis 
around  the  cornea. 

The  explanation  appeared  so  pluliosophical,  that  I  felt  I  ought  no  lon- 
ger to  observe  silence  on  a  subject  of  so  much  importance,  but  to  submit 
the  knowledge  of  it  to  those  whose  opportunities  of  seeing  diseases  of  a 
cancerous  nature  are  greater  than  mine,  and  who  might  feel  disposed  to 
give  the  remedy  a  trial ;  as  it  is  one  that  is  not  likely  to  do  harm  and 
may  in  some  instances  do  good. 

If  there  be  any  force  in  the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Spencer  Wells  on  the 
facts  which  he  has  observed,  I  cannot  see  why  the  nutrition  of  malignant 
tumors  should  not  be  as  readily  aflected  by  inducing  atheromatous  or 
calcareous  degeneration  of  the  vessels  which  supply  them  with  blood,  as 
the  nutrition  of  innocent  tumours  would  appear  to  be. 
Lower  Seymour-street,  Portman-square,  Sept.,  1867. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

ARTICLE  I. 

Address  be/ore  the  Graduating  Class  of  Baltimore  College 
of  Dental  Surgery^  March  12,  1868. 

By  Professor  Hexry  R.  Noel,  M.D. 

[We  present  to  our  readers  the  admirable  address  of  Professor  Noel. 
To  adapt  it  to  our  limited  space  we  have  been  obliged  to  omit  many  par- 
agraphs. We  do  this  with  the  less  regret,  because  at  the  solicitation  o^ 
of  the  class,  it  has  been  printed,  as  delivered,  and  those  who  wish  to 
see  it  in  full,  can  obtain  copies  by  addressing  Dr.  Noel  or  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  Faculty.]  Eds. 

Gentlemen  : 

To-night  our  collegiate  work  closes.  Our  mutual  rela- 
tions are  about  to  be  dissolved,  and  the  ties  binding 
professors  and  students  severed  forever.  It  has  ever 
been  deemed  appropriate  that  upon  such  occasions, 
some  one  of  your  professors  should,  on  behalf  of  the 
college,  tender  you  a  farewell  and  give  advice  and  en- 
couragement. 

This  honor  has  devolved  upon  me  and  places  me  in  a 
position  somewhat  embarrassing.  A  medical  man — I 
cannot  give  you  advice  about  dentistry.  The  summers 
I  have  numbered,  are  too  few,  for  me  to  assume  the  role 
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of  the  wise  man  of  the  world,  and  gire  you  advice  based 
upon  practical  experience. 

There  is,  however  a  ground  upon  which  we  all  can  meet ; 
there  is  a  subject  appropriate  to  the  occasion.     It  is  the 

Theory  of  Success  in  Life. 

This  theory  is  not  genius — it  is  not  the  possession  of  a 
dazzlingly  brilliant  intellect.  It  is  not  bo  much  the  orig- 
inaly  as  it  is  the  acquired  power  of  mind  ;  and  it  is  found  in 
the  continuous  application  of  mental  force.  It  is  perse- 
verance— it  is  untiring  work.  A  homely  theme  but 
one  that  comes  searchingly  near  to  the  hearts  of  many, 
if  not  of  all,  here  to-night.  Certainly  it  comes  very  near 
indeed  to  us. 

*'  We  have  no^ been  born  great ;"  '^  we  have  never  had 
greatness  thrust  upon  us;"  and  there  remains  you 
know  but  one  other  solution  of  the  position,  and  that  is 

"  To  achieve  it." 

Achieve  success — it  is  no  boy's  play.  We  should  enter 
this  struggle  with  no  misconceptions  of  its  extent ;  no 
misconceptions  of  its  true  meaning  ;  but  fully  compre- 
hending that  in  its  height,  breadth  and  depth  is  con- 
tained the  very  sum  of  our  existence ;  the  sura  of  our 
happiness — the  realization  and  fruition  of  our  hopes  and 
our  dreams  ;  or  hopes  blighted — ^blackened — ^blasted — ru- 
ined. We  must  enter  with  all  our  mind,  soul,  and 
strength, — with  no  diffusion,  but  an  intense  concentra- 
tion of  mental  force ;  for  the  struggle  is  the  battle  of  life 
and  we  are  well  aware  that  the  'Maurel  wreath"  rests 
only  upon  the  brow  of  him,  who  has  known  work  in  the 
bitterest  acceptation  of  the  term.  Our  ideas  upon  all  sub- 
jects should  be  clear  and  definite,  and  this  is  especially  true, 
of  our  professional  careers,  for  false  impressions  in  early 
life,  often  lead  to  miserable  failures. 

Now,  we  shall  tell  you  through  what  you  must  pass  to 
success.     But  we  shall  point  you  out  no  gilded  career^ 
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no  rose-colored  path  to  greatness.  The  world  has  nothing 
of  that  kind  for  us,  hat  it  has  another  kind  of  road 
even  to  bare  comfort  no  even  graded  level — ^no  tessellated 
pavement ;  but  rough — rugged,  rocky  ; — ^tortuous,  twist- 
ing, turning  ;  ascending,  descending,  broken  and  uneven  ; 
with  many  a  sharp  angle  and  jutting  crag  athwart  our 
path ;  with  many  a  toppling  fragment  over  head  and 
yawning  chasm  beneath.  Often  worn  and  weary  with 
much  to  dishearten,  much  to  depress,  with  nmny  a  heart- 
ache and  many  a  throbbing  brow  ;  we  must  tread  the  nar- 
row path  of  self-denial  and  continuous  labor. 

The  world  has  for  us  no  honors,  save  those  we  wring 
from  it  by  our  own  efforts.  Through  dreary  months 
of  anxiety  and  suspense ;  through  long  years  of  slow 
toil  we  must  walk  this  path,  and  see  the  realization  of 
our  hopes  yet  beyond  us — and  often  simulating  the  mi- 
rage of  the  desert,  receding  as  we  advance.  We  shall 
know  well  the  yearning  of  the  weary  brain  for  rest; 
we  shall  know  well  the  burning  of  the  heart  for  sympathy 
in  its  hours  of  tension  and  strain,  when  encouragement 
falls  like  a  heaven-sent  shower  upon  a  parched  and  thirsty 
earth. 

Tou  wish  bread — ^you  wish  success — you  wish  honor- 
able position.  The  marts  of  this  world  contain  them  all — 
but  the  currency  it  demands  is  coined  brain — intellectual 
labor.  There  is  no  escape  ; — ^there  is  no  reprieve  ;  it  is  not 
optional — it  is  imperative,  and  a  inexorable  necessify  has 
decided  the  future  for  us.  The  sentence  once  spoken  at 
the  gates  of  Eden,  has  reached  down  through  centuries 
and  crossed  our  path.  The  curse  of  the  race  is  fulfilled 
in  us,  as  it  was  in  our  first  parents  ;  the  decree  is  fixed, 
the  law  immutable ;  and  to  it  finite  man  must  humbly 
bow.  Man  has  been  great — ^man  can  be  great.  What 
man  has  done — man  can  do,  but  only  by  self-conquest — 
self-denial,  study,  application,  labor. 

"The  dignity  of  labor,"  a  theme  so  very  eloquently 
handled  by  our  would-be  orators,  we  do  not  appreciate. 
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We  have  known  labor,  intense  labor,  prolonged  labor,  but 
we  have  signally  failed  to  perceive  its  dignity  ;  in  fact  we 
see  in  it  only  the  primeval  curse.  Labor  was  never  inten- 
ded as  a  blessing  for  man — at  least  we  are  not  so  taught 
in  Genesis.  Yet  only  by  labor  can  true  success  be  attained, 
it  hasnever  been  attained  otherwise,  and  through  this 
avenue  alone  can  we  attain  it.  Its  relation  to  us  and  to  the 
world  are  sucb,  that,  it  becomes  the  means  of  obtaining 
an  end.     The^  end  is  grand,  but  the  means  are  not  so. 

The  end  is  success— it  is  noble  and  worthy  of  any  sac- 
rifice, and  we  must  make  the  sacrifice — a  continued  sac- 
rifice of  self.  Now  this  is  the  plain  truth — unadorned, 
unembellished — you  must  work — there  is  no  escape.  He 
who  lingers  in  pleasure's  paths,  or  stands  in  idle  dalliance 
with  fashion's  votaries,  is  lost,  lost,  lost. 

The  true  theory  of  success  being  work,  what  is  the  true 
theory  of  working  successfully  ?  We  answer — to  sys- 
terpatize — to  concentrate.  To  obtain  definite  results,  to 
obtain  these  in  their  highest  perfection,  we  must  acquire 
the  habit  of  prolonged,  continuous  and  intense  concentra- 
tion of  mental  power. 

We  must  learn  to  concentrate  the  whole  intellectual 
force  upon  a  given  point  and  hold  it  there^  till  like  the 
convex  lens  converging  and  concentrating  the  diflFused 
rays  of  the  sun,  we  fuse  as  it  were  the  dross  of  error  and  ob- 
tain imperishable  truth.  Throw  m'ental  light  upon  dark 
subjects  —  dispel  the  mists  of  uncertainty  ;  —  make  the 
obscure  bright  and  patent.  One  great  element  of  success 
is  the  acquired  habit  of  using  the  powers  of  the  mind  upon 
the  convex  lens  plan  of  convergence — concentration. 

Carlyle,  we  thihk  it  is,  who  eulogizes  the  beaver  intel- 
lect j  that  intellect  never  brilliant,  never  dazzling,  but 
which  slowly,  surely  and  inevitably  attains  its  ends,  se- 
cures its  prize.  Never  daunted — never  faltering — never 
wavering — never  crushed — always  working — never  des- 
pondent— always  hopeful :  they  toil  onward  and  upward 
— higher   and   yet  higher— until  upon  the  summit  they 
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watch  the  mists  dissolving  beh)w  them,  and  from  their  ex- 
alted  position  looking  down,  they  reap  the  reward  of  con- 
centrated, persevering,  untiring  effort.  There  is  no  othur 
road — there  is  no  success  worthy  of  the  name,  that  is'  not 
obtained  by  coined  brain. 

Thus  far  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  success 
implies  an  invariable  antecedent,  and  that  antecedent  is 
labor.  Now  we  wish  to  prove  that  labor  is  the  law  of  de- 
velopement  both  physical  and  mental. 

We  shall  begin  with  the  muscular  system,  .and  shall 
show  you  how  more  muscle,  and  more  muscular  power  are 
acquired  in  direct  ratio  to  the  amount  of  exercise — amount 
of  labor.  We  shall  then  reason  by  analogy  from  this  to 
the  nervous  system,  drawing  aid  from  observation  and 
practical  experience,  as  we  proceed.  And  we  shall  endea- 
vor to  prove  that  the  law  for  one  obtains  in  the  other — and 
that  the  nervous  system  also,  is  developed  by  exercise — by 
labor.  • 

The  muscular  system  is  the  seat  of  muscular  force, 
physical  power ;  the  nervous  system  is  the  seat  of  mental 
force,  intellectual  power;  if  therefore  we  succeed  in  de- 
monstrating that  labor  is  the  law  of  developement  for  the 
one,  by  analogy  it  will  apply  to  the  other  also,  the  deduc- 
tion therefore  will  be  that  muscular  and  mental  }>ower 
alike  depend  upon  exercise  of  their  respective  systems. 
Now  there  is  not  one  thoughtful  student  present  to-night, 
who  does  not  believe  in  the  entire  truth  of  this  statement. 

As  a  practical  fact  too  you  know  it.  You  know  that 
the  athlete  and  the  victor  in  the  prize-ring,  attain  their  su- 
periority by  a  rigidly  systematic  and  protracted  exercise  of 
the  muscular  system.  The  degree  of  success  is  in  di- 
rect ratio  to  the  developement  of  that  system,  and  the  ac- 
quired habit  of  using  that  developement.  The  result  is 
the  production  of  muscle  and  the  scientific  'application  of 
its  action. 

It  is  simply  a  correlation  of  force  ;  the  human  vital  force 
in  the  muscle  is  converted  into  motion  ;  so  much  muscular 
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tissue  is  destroyed,  and  so  much  physical  force  realized  in 
return.  The  relations  arc  fixed — the  factors  are  inv^aria- 
ble  ;  the  law  is  exercise,  the  result  is  developement. 

Look  at  the  brawny  arms  of  the  blacksmith.  Look  at  the 
huge  muscles  of  the  coal  heavers.  But  your  own  experience 
is  sufficient  attestation  of  this,  though  very  few  seem  to 
thoroughly  understand  the  application  of  experience  in 
proof  of  this  law. 

Which  of  you,  gentlemen,  first  swung  with  ease,  over 
your  heads  your  25  pound  dumb  bells  ?  Which  of  you, 
but  began  with  much  lower  figures,  and  gradually  devel- 
oped the  power  as  you  fulfilled  the  law  of  your  physical 
being  developement  by  labor?  Labor  being  the  law, 
what  is  the  penalty  of  a  violation  of  this  law  ?  What  is 
the  penalty  of  muscular  idleness?  You  know  it  well. 
Loss  of  size  ;  loss  of  control  over  the  muscles,  impaired 
vigor  ;  impaired  power  ;  a  slow  decay;  a  species  of  caries 
of  the  whole  animal  physique.  One  example  will  suffice. 
You  have  a  fractured  arm^ — you  carry  your  hand  and  arm 
splinted  and  slung  up  for  from  four  to  six  weeks  : — you 
take  it  down — remove  the  dressings,  splints,  &c. ;  the 
bone  has  knit — the  limb  is  apparently  sound  :  true ;  it  is 
emaciated  and  looks  the  invalid.  Attempt  to  straighten 
it — you  cannot  do  it ;  the  muscles  stubbornly  refuse  to 
obey  your  commands.  You  have  kept  that  arm  quiet  too 
long, — you  have  violated  the  laws  of  muscular  action  and 
muscular  integrity.  You  have  disobeyed  the  commands 
of  nature — and  nature's  children  in  their  turn  disobey  you. 

How  do  you  regain  control  over  that  limb  ?  How  make 
it  again  your  slave?  By  learning  obedience^  by  following 
the  prescribed  law — exercise.  Surgeons  call  it  **  passive 
motion."  Do  you  not  see  how  very  rigidly  this  law  is 
enforced  ? 

Idleness  is  therefore  not  merely  non-acquisition,  it  is 
direct  and  absolute  retrogression. 

Can  we  apply  this  law  to  the  nervous  system,  the  seat 
of  all  intellectual  phenomena  ?    It  is  eminently  true  of 
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this  system,  for  only  through  the  nerves  can  the  will  act 
upon  the  muscles,  and  the  education  and  deyelopement  of 
the  muscular,  presupposes  and  involves  a  species  of  exer- 
cise of  the  nervous. 

The  brain  we  know  to  be  the  great  receiving  and  dis- 
patching depot — the  great  magazine  for  storing  up  im- 
pressions ;  the  great  workshop — the  grand  laboratory  for 
the  evolution  of  mental  force ;  and  with  its  telegraphic 
threads  or  cords,  which  we  call  nerves,  is  in  direct  com- 
munication and  relation  with  the  whole  body  and  exter- 
nal world.  All  moral,  emotional  and  rational  phenom- 
ena have  their  origin  in  changes  of  the  substance  of  the 
brain.     The  brain  is  the  seat  of  intellect. 

We  can  acquire,  by  exercise,  more  muscular  tissue  and 
a  better  control  over  the  tissue.  Can  we,  by  exercise,  ac- 
quire more  brain — can  we  acquire  a  better  control  over 
the  brain? 

Understand  of  course,  that  the  brain  is  but  the  ma- 
terial instrument  of  that  immaterial  agent  we  call  the 
sotd.  To  answer  the  first  question,  would  lead  us  into  a 
physiological  and  metaphysical  discussion,  not  suited  to 
the  occasion.  But  the  latter  we  can  answer  boldly  and 
clearly  in  the  affirmative. 

No  one  will  deny,  that  by  rigid  training,  by  systemat- 
ic exercise,  the  powers  of  the  mind  can  be  greatly  increased, 
greatly  developed,  greatly  intensified.  What  do  we  mean 
by  education?  Certainly  not  that  ridiculously  absurd  idea 
of  simply  filling  up  the  mind,  as  if  it  were  a  reservoir 
capable  of  holding  exactly  so  much  and  no  more,  which 
when  once  filled  was  done  with  education.  This  is  the 
almost  universal  idea,  but  an  extremely  fallacious  one. 

The  Bomans  had  a  clearer  idea  than  this.  They  did  not 
consider  mental  training  to  mean  cramming — ^fiUing ;  on 
the  contrary  with  them  it  was  educating ,  (from  e — out  of, 
and  duco  to  lead  or  draw  forth)  and  the  idea  is  exactly 
correct — a  drawing  forth  of  the  powers  of  the  mind.  Men- 
tal developement  was  but  the  drawing  out  and  strength- 
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ening  of  the  mental  powers,  according  to  the  Roman  idea, 
and  we  earnestly  recommend  you  to  adopt  this  idea. 

The  law  of  developement  by  labor  obtains,  the  analogy 
between  the  two  systems  is  therefore  complete. 

The  mental  athlete  swings  his  intellectual  dumb  bells 
from  the  primary  school  to  his  college  commencement, 
and  then  feels  that  he  is  only  beginning  to  acquire  some 
little  skill  in  their  use  ;  that  he  is  indeed  a  tyro  upon  the 
boundary  of  the  vast  world  of  letters  ;  that  work  which  is 
to  tell  upon  the  world  has  yet  to  be  performed — his  real 
labors  have  but  begun.  The  collegiate  training  is  but 
preparatory  and  at  best  but  disciplines  the  mind  for  the 
struggle  The  true  unfolding  of  the  mental  resources  is 
by  years  of  study. 

We  knaw  the  penalty  of  idleness  oi  muscle,  what  is  the 
penalty  of  an  idle  brain?  The  phenomena  are  sad — ^very 
sad.  The  mind  relaxes  its  efforts  ;  the  intellect  looses  its 
brightness  ;  fancy  checks  her  flights  ;  imagination  ceases 
to  be  vivid  ;  the  judgment  is  no  longer  accurate  ;  and  rea- 
son unhesitatingly  accepts  the  most  incredible  state- 
ments, or  rejects  the  most  patent  truths,  being  utterly 
impotent  to  grasp  or  handle,  to  weigh  or  appreciate  the 
simplest  arguments.  Trains  of  thought  there  are  not ; 
but  a  confused  series  of  disjointed^  disconnected  andillog- 
logical  fragments  are  found  upon  this  arid  waste,  this 
mental  Sahara. 

Beware  of  this  quiescence  ; — ^beware  of  this  lethargy  of 
brain;  this  stagnation  of  intellect.  The  saddest  of  all 
sights  are  these  poor^  attenuated,  emaciated,  and  dwarfed 
minds,  these  arrests  of  intellectual  developement ;  and  we 
can  almost  see  that  there  is  also  spiritual  atrophy,  a  sort 
of  cremacausis  of  soul. 

'*In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shall  thou  eat  bread,  until 
thou  return  unto  the  ground." 

We  understand  this  now — It  is  the  curse  of  barrenness 
upon  the  earth,  and  reflected  back  upon  the  human  race 
it  becomes  the  law  of  developement.    Adam  was  cursed ; — 
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his  whole  race  was  cursed — this  same  cnrse  rests  upon 
your  muscular  system, — it  rests  upon  your  nervous  sys- 
tem; it.rests  upon  man's  physical  and  upon  his  mental 
nature  alike.  This  is  the  philosophical  solution  of  the 
question; — this  is  why  labor  so  inexorably  preceeds  and 
determines  success.     Therefore  you  must  labor. 

By  labor  you  can  advance — not  to  labor  is  retrogression. 
It  is  not  optionaL     God  has  made  the  law  imperative. 

Achieve  success.  Success  gives  power,  gives  wealth, 
gives  leisure,  gives  rest.  Ambition  is  a  sharp  spur, 
but  poverty  is  infinitely  sharper  and  more  deeply  and 
steadily  applied. 

Remember  that  necessitv  is  a  bitter  task-master,  but  one 
we  may  be  called  upon  to  serve,  beware  lest  we  fall  into 
his  hands  unprepared,  i.  e.  without  proper  mental  culture. 
Many  of  us  know  full  well  this  necessity — ^we  have  seen 
poverty  in  all  its  uninviting  hideousness;  we  have  seen 
it  wring  the  heart,  until  its  anguish  was  indescriable. 

Lands,  jewels,  silks,  clothing,  the  very  shoes,  and 
even  the  hair,  woman's  ornament,  peerless  woman's  pride, 
sheared  close  an]  bartered  for  bread.  Aye — more  than 
this,  we  have  seen  this  monster  stretch  forth  its  hand, 
and  place  its  b^ny  fingers  upon  the  throats  of  its  victims  • 
and  hoarsely  whisi>er  in  the  ear — Starvation.  And  tliC 
cheek  so  hollow  would  sink  yet  more ; — and  the  lip 
80  blue  with  famine  would  turn  yet  darker,  and  upon  the 
faces  would  settle  that  horrible  expression  of  hopeless  des- 
pair. This  is  no  fancy  sketch — ^the  very  breeze  that  comes 
from  yon  land,  bearing  on  its  wings  the  warm  breath  of 
spring,  is  also  freighted  with  the  cry  for  help,  whic'n  rises 
from  a  crushed  and  a  starving  people.  And  our  homes 
and  presides  are  there,  there  with  that  stricken  pto]>. 

Oh !  it  is  a  hard,  bitter  struggle — this  struggle  with 
poverty.  Brave  must  be  the  heart — unfaltering  the  cour- 
age ;  untiring  the  energy,  if  one  shall  combat  poverty, 
and  also  desire  to  attain  success.  Many  of  you  will 
need  all    we   have  stated,    for    you    are  to    return    to 
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that  section  of  our  country  where  the  songs  of  the 
harvest  reapers  are  scarcely  heard,  for  the  fields  are  ly- 
ing fallow ;  where  the  streets  of  the  cities  are  silent,  and 
grass  is  growing  through  the  pavement ;  where  the  shops 
are  tumbling  down  ;  where  the  wharves  are  going  to 
decay ;  where  the  school-houses  are  empty ;  where  the 
churches  are  unfilled  ;  where  the  curse  of  poverty  is  upon 
the  people,  and  the  cup  is  being  drained  to  its  last  dregs. 

Now  there  is  one  more  argument,  or  reason  why  you 
should  "attain  success"  even  at  any  sacrifice,  it  is  one 
that  comes  from  the  homes  you  have  left.  And  you  owe 
this,  to  those  you  have  left  behind  and  are  soon  to  rejoin  : 
the  circle  gathered  around  the  fireside  to  night  in  those 
distant  homes  thinking  now  of  }'^ou. 

From  the  dark  lagoons  of  Texas,  — from  the  un- 
tilled  cotton  fields  of  Georgia  and  Alabama,  from  the  hills 
of  Tennessee,  from  the  rice  lands  of  the  Carolinas,  from 
Virginia's  blood-stained  bosom,  from  all  that  country 
*' bowed  down  beneath  a  weight  of  woe,"  over  whose  once 
fertile  fields,  the  roughened  ploughshare  of  a  brother's 
hate,  has  run  in  war's  red  maddening  carnival,  rise  the 
prayers  of  sisters,  the  prayers  of  brothers,  the  prayers 
of  fathers  and  the  prayers  of  mothers.  And  their  hearts 
turning  to-night,  northward  to  Maryland,  even  as  turns 
the  Moslem  pilgrim  to  the  shrine  at  Mecca,  they  turn  to 
Baltimore.  Their  pride,  their  love,  their  treasures,  and  in 
many  instances  their  only  hope  for  the  future  are  here 
— here  with  us  to-night. 

Shall  this  appeal  be  unheeded?  can  we  appeal  to 
you  by  anything  stronger  than — By  that  country^  sad 
and  desolate  f  By  the  charred  remains  of  the  burned  cities. 
By  the  blackened  ruins  of  once  happy  homes.  By  the 
hopes  thus  blighted  and  blobted.  By  the  sister's  worn  and 
weary  look  of  anxious  toil.  By  the  father's  faltering  step 
and  furrowed  brow.  By  the  mother's  sad,  stricken  face 
and  earnest  prayer.  By  that  bitter  poverty ^  which  holds 
them  in  its  merciless  and  ever-closing  grasp. 
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By  the  graves  of  the  dead,  and  the  altars  sacred  to  them  in 

* 

memory — he  true  to  the  laws  of  your  being — attain  success. 

By  patience,  courage,  self-denial,  and  unceasing  labor, 
acquire  the  power,  and  the  means  to  aid  in  payingthe  price 
of  their  redemption  from  the  servitude  of  this  abject  want. 
You  can  and  you  must  attain  success. 

Many  fail  because  they  do  not  work.  Fail  because 
they  never  systematize.  Fail  because  they  never  have 
definite  aims.  Fail  because  the  first  reverse  disheart- 
ens. Fail  because  such  rigid  self-denial  is  required.  But 
to  us  there  must  be  no  such  word  as  failure, — there 
is  too  much  at  stake,  we  cannot  afford  to  fail — unless  life 
fails  first. 

Your  professors  extend  to  you  the  warmest  feelings  of 
interest  and  friendship.  They  will  rejoice  in  your  pros- 
perity. They  will  sympathise  in  your  adversity.  They  will 
deeply  regret — should  any  one  of  you  make  a  failure  in 
life. 

They  earnestly  hope  that  in  future  years  your  names 
.will  be  known,  as  those  of  true  scholars — true  workmen, 
and  characterized  by  scientific  research  and  professional 
acumen ;  that  your  Alma  Mater  may  be  proud  of  her  sons. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

On  the  Physiological  Action  of  the  Muscles  which  control 

and  ivfluence  the  Loioer  Jata* 

By  Thomas  Brian  Gunning. 

The  necessity  for  muscles  of  great  power,  and  acting^ 
upon  long  levers,  to  turn  the  head  quickly,  is  demon- 
strated by  the  action  of  the  stcrno-cleido-mastoid.  In  very 
quick  turning  of  the  head  the  muscle  acts  instantaneously  ; 
this,  however  is  but  seldom.  In  the  ordinary  rotation  of 
the  head,  it  takes  no  i)art  whatever,  unless  tlie  head  is  ob- 
structed as  when  lying  down  on  the  side.  But  if  the  head 
is  turned  far  around,  the  muscle  always  acts  firmly  in  the 
last  part  of  the  movement.  This  can  be  verified  if  the 
body  is  held  upright  and  the  forefinger  placed  in  the  in- 
terclavicular notch,  with  the  thumb  and  second  finger  rest- 
ing on  the  tendons  of  the  muscles,  and  notice  taken  of  the 
tightening  and  relaxation  of  the  tendons.  The  compara- 
tive indifierence  of  this  muscle  to  the  head's  rotation  can 
be  more  easily  demonstrated  in  the  evening,  or  when  fati- 
gued. From  this  it  appears  that  the  action  of  the  stemo- 
mastoid  in  turning  the  head  is  of  very  secondary  charac* 
ter.  It  acts  only  when  the  rotators  which  pass  from  the 
axis  to  the  atlas  and  occipital  bone,  and  the  splenius  capi- 
tis and  colli  of  the  opposite  side,  are  already  in  action,  and 
even  then  only  to  assist  in  turning  the  head  quickly,  to 
carry  it  further  round,  or  to  overcome  obstruction.  When 
it  assists  in  turning  the  head  it  draws  one  mastoid  process 
forward,  while  the  splenius  pulls  the  other  mastoid  pro- 
cess backward. 

The  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle  *s  said  to  be  a  rotator, 
a  flexor,  and  an  extensor  of  the  head.     What  this  flexing 
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of  the  head  means,  in  addition  to  lateral  movement,  may 
be  learned  by  the  following  quotation.  '*The  sterno-mas- 
toid  muscles,  when  both  are  brought  into  action,  serre  to 
depress  the  head  upon  the  neck,  and  the  neck  upon  the 
chest."*  These  views  are  also  maintained  by  J.  Cruveil- 
hierf  and  may  be  accepted  as  those  not  only  of  the  French 
anatomists  and  physiologists  generally,  but  also  of  the  Ger- 
man and  English  with  few  exceptions.  Professor  Henle^ 
however,  says  positively  that  these  muscles  do  not  flex  the 
head  down  in  front,  and  that  they  lift  the  head  and  bend 
the  neck  when  the  body  is  brought  up  in  rising  from  the 
back.^  This  is  a  great  advance  upon  what  is  said  by 
others,  but  beyond  this  he  gives  no  intimation  of  under- 
standing their  peculiar  and  most  important  function. 

The  insertion  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle  is 
around  the  front  of  the  mastoid  process,  and  back  along 
the  superior  curve  line,  about  half  the  distance  between 
the  mastoid  process  and  the  centre  of  the  occipital  protu- 
berance, while  the  front  of  the  mastoid  process  is  nearly 
always  on  a  line  with  the  centre  of  the  condyles  of  the 
occipital  bone  (in  rare  instances,  however,  it  is  nearer  the 
front  of  the  condyle).  The  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle 
is  consequently  inserted  back  of  the  centre  upon  which 
the  head  rocks  (except  in  rare  cases  when  a  small  portion 
of  the  muscle  is  a  little  forward  of  it).  Notwithstanding 
this,  it  is  set  down  as  rocking  the  head  forward,  and  the 
action  of  the  muscle  in  rising  is  brought  forward  to  prove 
it.  This  experiment,  however,  if  properly  conducted  and 
explained,  will  prove  the  contrary.  If  the  experimenter, 
while  lying  flat  on  his  back,  with  the  forefinger  resting  in 
the  interclavicular  notch,  and  the  thumb  and  second  fin- 
ger  on  the  tendons,  will  raise  his  head  and  shoulders  a  lit' 
tie,  he  will  find  that  the  muscles  are  acting  strongly  ;  then 

♦  (Jray'f  Anatomy.    2d  Amcr.  edit.,  p.  256.  Phil.  1865. 

t  Tralte  d' Anatomie  Descriptive.  Troitieme  edit.,  tome  deuxieme,  p 
178.  Paris.    1851. 

t  Handbuch  der  Muskelfehre  des  Menschen  von  Dr.  T.  Henle,  Profft- 
sor  der  Anatomie  in  Goettingen.  (Pege  110). 
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by  staying  in  that  position  and  rocking  the  head  backward 
and  forward,  it  will  be  felt  that  the  muscles  are  unaffected 
in  any  part  of  their  fibres,  and  that  they  pay  no  attention 
to  the  movement  of  the  head,  neither  the  tendons  on  the 
sternal  portions  nor  those  on  the  clavicular  being  relaxed 
for  a  moment.  Then  sit  up,  throw  the  head  forward  suf- 
ficiently to  relax  the  tendons,* and  rock  the  head  as  before  ; 
it  will  now  be  found  that  the  tendons  remain  relaxed, 
showing  that  tightness  of  the  tendons  did  not  conceal  ac- 
tion of.  the  muscles  in  the  first  experiment,  and  demon- 
strating that  the  sterno-'deido'mcistoid  muscles  do  not  '*serve 
to  depress  the  head  upon  the  neck."  In  bringing  the 
head  forward  these  muscles  act  only  until  the  head  comes 
to  its  centre  of  balance,  when  the  tendons  relax  and  re- 
main  so,  even  when  the  chin  touches  the  breast.  But  if 
the  head  is  obstructed  in  this  downward  movement,  these 
muscles  will  then  assist  to  bring  it  down  in  front  and  hold 
it  there.  The  stcruu-cleido-mastoid  muscles  do  not,  how- 
ever, in  this  rock  the  head  upon  the  atlas,  but  bring  and 
keep  the  atlas  forward.  Neither  are  they  '^  extensors  of 
the  head"  in  the  sense  indicated  by  the  books,  which  seems 
at  first  sight  to  accord  more  with  their  insertion  back  of 
the  centre  of  the  condyles.  But  the  insertion  is  so  pecu- 
liar that  it  requires  consideration  to  determine  how  the 
muscles  affect  the  head.  The  mastoid  process  is  always 
below  the  superior  curved  line  upon  which  the  back  part 
of  the  muscle  is  inserted.  When  the  process  is  large  it 
may  be  more  than  an  inch  below  it,  although  much  less 
when  the  process  is  small,  as  in  childhood  before  the  cells  . 
are  developed.  Moreover,  the  uniformity  of  position  be- 
tween the  mastoid  processes  and  the  condyles  horizontally 
is  not  met  with  in  their  vertical  relation,  the  condyles 
being  on  some  skulls  more  than  half  an  inch  lower  than 
the  mastoid  processes,  while  on  others  the  processes  are  as 
much  below  the  condyles,  the  large  proportion  being  be- 
tween these  extremes.  These  variations  go  fur  to  show  that 
the  sterno-mastoid  muscles  are  not  intended  to  rock  the 
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head  backward,  for  when  the  mastoid  process  is  much  lower 
than    the   condyles,    and    especially    when    it    is   largo 
and  projects  forward  somewhat,  to  correspond  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  muscle  it  follows  that  as  the  head  is  pulled 
downward  (by  the  trapezii,  &c.)  the  mastoid  processes  go 
upward  add  forward ;   consequently  if  the  stemo-deido' 
mastoid  were  to  act  to  bring*  the  head  down  behind,  the 
portion  on  the  mastoid  process — the  strongest  part  of  the 
muscle — would  hold  the  head  down  in  front,  probably  as 
much  as  that  on  the  occipital  bone  would  pull  it  down  be- 
hind.    But  their  action  can  be  tested  by  lying  down  so  as 
to  remove  the  necessity  for  action  of  the  muscles  to  hold 
the  atlas.     In  this  position  (care  being  taken  not  to  lift 
the  atlas,  or  neck)  the  sternal  portion  of  the  muscles  will 
not  act  in  concert  with  the  other  muscles  to  rock  the  head 
back,  even  if  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  is  thrown  up- 
on the  back  of  the  head,  and  I  have  been  unable  to  find 
any  action  in  the  clavicular  portion,  although  the  action 
of  this  part  of  the  muscle  is  so  delicate  and  prompt  that 
it  can  be  distinctly  felt  when  the  foot  is  raised  in  walking, 
the  head  and  body  being  then  thrown  over  to  the  other 
side  to  restore  the  balance.     Further,  when  the  sterno- 
deido-mastoid  and  the  splenius  of  the  same  side  are  acting 
in  concert  to  pull  the  head  down  to  the  shoulder,  no  back- 
ward movement  of  the  head  is  discoverable.     This  is  con- 
clusive, for  both  these  muscles  having  similar  insertions, 
if  one  rocks  the  head  back  the  other  must,  and  their  com- 
bined action  would  be  manifest  if  they  exerted  it. 

It  has  been  previously  shown  that  this  muscle  acts  as  a 
rotator  only  by  sometimes  assisting  the  splenius^  &c.,  of 
the  opposite  side,  and  as  a  lateral  jUxor^  in  connection 
with  the  splenii^  of  the  same  side,  but  only  when  the  head 
is  obstructed,  and  then  generally  by  its  clavicular  portion, 
the  sternal  acting  only  in  extreme  necessity.  It  is  now 
seen  that  it  does  not  flex  the  head  down  in  front,  that  is 
upon  the  atlas,  and  that  its  action  as  an  extensor  of  the 
head  can  not  be  demonstrated.    The  proper  function  of  the 
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sternO'Cleido-mastoids  when  acting  in  concert,  is  to  give  an- 
terior support  to  the  top  of  the  spine,  the  splenii  muscles 
giving  posterior  support.  This  may  be  easily  proved  by 
sitting  down  and  watching  the  tendons.  When  the  head 
is  back  of  its  centre  of  support  both  the  sternal  and  clavi- 
cular tendons  are  tightened,  when  rising  they  become  ten- 
ser until  the  head  is  started,  as  it  comes  into  balance  tl)ey 
relax.  On  sitting  down,  the  tendons  tighten  to  check  the 
head  as  it  goes  back  out  of  balance.  Sudden  forward 
movements  tighten  them  until  the  head  is  in  motion,  they 
then  slacken  as  the  head  is  forward  of  the  centre  and  the 
atlas  supported  by  the  splenii  muscles.  If  the  head  is  in 
balance,  any  pressure  upon  the  forehead  acts  with  in- 
creased force  upon  the  atlas  and  brings  the  muscles  into 
action  to  keep  it  upright.  The  action  of  the  sterno-cleido- 
mastoid  muscles  in  these  movements  is  but  a  modification 
of  the  service  rendered  by  them  in  raising  the  head  from 
the  horizontal  position,  in  doing  which  the  muscles  at  first 
support  more  than  the  weight  of  the  head,  for  in  support- 
ing the  mastoid  processes  they  support  the  atlas,  and  make 
it  a  fulcrum  between  the  bulk  of  the  head  and  the  counter- 
balance at  the  other  end  of  the  lever,  but  as  the  body 
comes  upright  and  the  head  into  balance,  the  strain  upon 
the  sterno-mastoid  muscles  gradually  diminishes,  until  the 
head  is  held  by  the  posterior  muscles,  when  the  atlas 
bears  all  the  weight  vertically. 

[A  reference  to  the  figure  will  render  this  explanation  more  apparent. 
The  same  figure  also  illustrates  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  lower 
jaw,  and  confirms  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  subsequent  portions  of 
this  paper.] 

The  hyoid  bone,  in  addition  to  the  muscles  which  pass 

to  it  from  parts  above  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw,  gives 

attachment  to  others,  which  pass  up  the  front  of  the  neck 

below  the  jaw.     Of  these  the  stemo-thyroid  arises  close  to 

the  centre  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  upper  bone  of 

the  sternum,'  and  falling  back  somewhat  as  it  passes  up, 

is  inserted  into  the  side  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  from 

whence  the  thyro-hyoid  (appearing  like  a  continuation  of 
2 
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the  preceding)  goes  up  and  is  inserted  into  the  body  and 
greater  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone.  The  stemo-hyoid  arises 
from  the  sternum  and  end  of  the  claviclo  and  is  inserted 
into  the  lower  border  of  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone.  It  is 
separated  considerably  from  its  fellow  at  its  origin,  but 
crosses  the  sterno-thyroid  and  approaches  it  in  the  middle 
of  its  course ;  it  leaves  the  front  of  the  thyroid  cartilege 
uncovered. 

The  omchhyoid  arises  from  the  upper  border  of  the  sca- 
pula, and  occasional!}  from  the  transverse  ligament  which 
crosses  the  supra^capuUir  notch.  It  passes  across  and  up 
the  side  of  the  neck  to  be  inserted  into  the  body  of  the 
hyoid  bone.  It  crosses  under  the  trapezius  and  stemo-clei' 
do'tnastoid  muscles  but  over  the  scaleni  and  thyro-hyoid. 
It  is  a  double-bellied  muscle  united  by  a  tendon  which  is 
held  down  by  a  process  of  the  deep  cervical  fascia.  The 
firs^.  portion  is  nearly  horizontal  in  its  course,  but  under- 
neath the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  where  the  cervical  fascia 
passes  around  the  tendon,  it  turns  up  so  that  the  second 
portion  is  nearly  vertical  in  its  course  to  the  hyoid  bone. 
These  are  the  directions  of  the  muscle  when  at  rest,  but 
when  active  it  approaches  the  line  of  its  attachments  and 
the  cervical  fascia  is  drawn  upward  and  backward. 

The  digastric^  another  double-bellied  muscle,  has  pecu- 
liar relations  with  the  preceding.  It  arises  from  the  di- 
gastric notch,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  mastoid  process  of 
the  temporal  bone,  and  passes  downward,  forward,  and  in- 
ward, to  the  side  of  the  hyoid  bone,  where  its  rounded 
tendon  (after  passing  through  the  stylo-hyoid  muscle)  is 
held  by  an  aponeurotic  loop  in  connection  with  the  side*of 
the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone  above  the  insertion  of  the  omo- 
hyoid.  The  muscle  then  passes  forward  and  is  inserted 
into  a  large  depression  on  the  inner  side  of  the  lower  bor- 
der of  the  jaw  close  to  the  symphysis.  The  tendon  which 
divides  the  posterior  and  longer  belly  from-  the  anterior, 
gives  off  a  large  aponeurotic  layer,  which  is  attached  to 
the  body  and  great  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone;  and  with  the 
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portion  on  the  opposite  side  is  termed  the  supra-hyoid 
aponeurosis^  which  forms  a  strong  layer  of  fascia  between 
the  anterior  portions  of  the  two  muscles,  and  a  firm  in- 
vestment for  the  other  muscles  of  this  region.  The  di- 
gastric muscle  is  peculiar  in  not  being  inserted  into  the 
hyoid  bone,  but  attached  to  it  by  a  loop;  this  allows  the 
muscle  to  act  without  interfering  too  much  with  the  hyoid 
bone.  The  muscle  has  not,  however,  that  freedom  which 
is  attributed  to  it  as  a  reflected  cord,  for  its  aponeurotic 
connection  with  the  hyoid  bone  and  adjoining  muscles  pre* 
vents  it  from  sliding  through  the  loop  which  attaches  it  to 
the  hyoid  bone,  except  to  a  very  limited  extent.  This 
powerful  muscle  exerts  great  influence  from  the  various 
and  important  movements  in  whieh  it  takes  part. 

The  last  muscle  to  be  described  in  this  connection,  the 
platysma  myoides,  is  very  distinctly  separated  from  all  the 
others.  It  is  a  broad  thin  plane  of  muscular  fibres,  im- 
mediately beneath  the  skin,  on  the  side  of  the  neck.  It 
arises  from  the  clavicle  and  acromion,  and  from  the  fas- 
cia covering  the  upper  part  of  the  pectorial,  deltoid  and 
trapezius  muscles,  and  going  upward  and  forward,  it 
covers  in  the  angle  and  the  border  of  the  jaw  to  the  sym- 
physis. It  is  inserted  in  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw  in 
front,  but  back  of  the  commissure  of  the  lips  it  is  found 
interlaced  with  the  muscles  above.  It  affords  muscular 
support  to  the  integument,  and  cover  to  the  muscles 
beneath,  but  leaves  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  the  front  of 
the  trachea  free. 

The  service  supposed  to  be  rendered  by  the  foregoing 
muscles  is  shown  by  the  following  selections. 

J.  Cruveilhier  says  :  "  The  sterno-hyoid,  the  omo-hyoidj 
the  stemo-thyroidf  and  the  thyro-hyqid  are  the  simplest  in 
their  structure  and  the  simplest  in  their  action  ;  all  co- 
operate to  the  lowering  of  the  jaw.  Moreover,  if  the  jaw 
is  fixed,  they  flex  the  head."* 

• 

*  Traite  d'Aoatomie  Descriptiye.    dme  ed.,  tome  2me,  p.  179.    Paris, 
1851. 
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Sappey  says  :  '^The  genio-hyotd  is  the  elevator  of  the 
hyoid  bone  when  the  jaw  is  fixed  ;  lowerer  of  the  jaw  if 
the  hyoid  bone  is  motionless ;  flexor  of  the  head  when 
the  hyoid  bone  and  jaw  are  both  fixed."* 

J.   Cruveilhier  says  of  the  digastric:    ** If  the  hyoid 
bone  is  fixed  the  posterior  belly  becomes  the  lowerer  of, 
the  jaw,  in  consequence  of  the  reflection  of  the  muscle  ; 
the  anterior  and   posterior  bellies  can   throw  the  head 
backward,  "t 

Jamain  says  :  ''If  the  hyoid  bone  is  fixed,  the  digas- 
tric co-operates  in  lowering  the  jaw.  "J 

Todd's  cydopcedia  says:  '-When  the  hyoid  bone  is 
fixed  by  its  depressors,  and  perhaps  in  some  degree  re- 
tracted by  the  joint  actions  of  the  posterior  belly  of  the 
digastric  and  of  the  omo-hyoid,  the  anterior  belly,  both 
passively  as  a  reflected  cord,  and  actively  in  virtue  of  its 
muscular  fibres,  depresses  the  lower  jaw,  and  opens  the 
mouth."  II 

'*  Chief  action  of  the  omo-hyoids  is  to  tighten  the  cer- 
vical fascia  during  deglutition  ;  they  are  also  capable  of 
depressing  the  hyoid  bone."T[ 

Gray's  Anatomy  says  of  the  digastric,  mylo-hyoid,  and 
genio-hyoid  :  '*  When  the  hyoid  bone  is  fixed  by  its  de- 
pressors and  those  of  the  larynx,  they  depress  the  lower 
jaw;"**  and  further,  that  in  deglutition  ''the  anterior 
belly  of  the  digastric  carries  the  hyoid  bone,  &c.,  upward 
and  forward  and  the  posterior  belly  upward  and  back- 
ward," and  says  of  the  platysma-myoides :  "  Its  anterior 


*  Traite  d'Anatomie  Descriptive.  Tome  1,  premiere  partie,  p.  213. 
Paris,  1850. 

t  Traite  d' Anatomic  Descriptive.  Troisieme  edit.,  tome  deuxieme.  p 
182.  Pans.    1851.  ' 

t  Nouveau  Traite  Elementaire  d' Anatomie  Descriptive,  p.  180.  Parii, 
1863. 

II  Todd's  Cyclopaedia.    Vol.  III.,  p.  564. 

1[Ibid.    p.  563. 

**  Gray's  Anatomy.    2d  American  Edition,  p.  260. 
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portion,  the  thickest  part  of  the  muscle,  depresses  the 
lower  jaw."* 

Henle  thinks  :  '^  The  platysma-myoides  are  not  depres- 
sors of  the  lower  jaw/'f 

Duchenne  says:  ''Its  action  being  exhausted  by  the 
mobility  of  the  integuments  of  the  face,  the  neck  and  the 
chest,  it  has  no  longer  sufficient  strength  to  depress  the 
lower  jaw." JJ 

Cruveilheir  says  :  ''  The  platysmas  are  sometimes  un- 
equal in  strength." nil 

Ziemssen  says  :  '' The  muscle  is  sometimes  absent. "§§ 

The  absence  of  the  platysma-myoides  in  some  cases,  and 
its  inequality  in  others,  proves  that  it  is  not  of  any  con- 
sequence in  depressing  the  jaw,  which  is  a  movement  re- 
quiring great  promptness  and  exactitude.  It  may  be 
held  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  near  the  front  of  the 
jaw,  and  if  care  is  taken  to  discriminate  between  it  and 
the  integument,  it  may  be  felt  that  the  muscle  pays  no 
attention  to  the  movement  of  the  jaw. 

The  muscles  which  centre  in  the  hyoid  bone  have  power 
to  control  and  move  the  organs  to  which  they  are  attach- 
ed, (and  of  which  they  are  in  several  instances  important 
parts,)  subject,  however,  to  the  following  limitations. 
The  stylo-hyoid  ligament  passes  down  on  each  side  from  the 
styloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone  to  the  little  horn  of 
the  hyoid  bone.  These  ligaments  have,  therefore,  a  slant- 
ing course,  while  the  siipra-hyoid  aponeurotic  layer,  be- 
tween the  hyoid  bone  and  the  inner  side  of  the  front  of 
the  jaw,  has  a  horizontal  direction.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  glottis  and  its  covering,  &c.,  are  held  at  some 

♦  Ibid.  p.  256. 

t  Handbuch  der  Muskellehre  des  Menschen,  von  Dr.  T  Henle,  Profes- 
sor der  Anatomie  in  Gk>ettingen.    p.  108. 

t  De  I'Electrisation  Localisee.  p.  380.  Paris,  1855. 

§?  Traite  d' Anatomie  Descriptive.  Troisieme  edit.;  tome  deuxieme. 
p.  166.  Paris,  1851. 

Die  Eftctriciteet  in  der  Medicin,  p.  44   Berlin,  1857. 
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distance  from  the  back  of  the  pharynx,  and  free  respira- 
tion secured,  independent  of  muscular  action,  while  the 
hyoid  bone  can  move  upward  or  forward  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  be  returned  to  its  natural  position  when  at 
rest,  in  any  direction  that  is  not  back  of  this  resting- 
place.  But  below  this  the  downward,  and  especially  the 
backward  movements  of  the  hyoid  bone  are  very  limited, 
being  only  what  is  gained  by  the  tightening  of  the  liga- 
ments, &c. 

Although  a  case  is  sometimes  seen  in  which  the  styh- 
hyoid  ligaments  give  place  to  muscles,  in  others  they  are 
entirely  ossified,  and  the  temporal  bones  and  the  hyoid 
bone  are  in  one  piece.  Showing  that,  depression  of  the 
hyoid  below  its  natural  position  when  at  rest,  is  unneces- 
sary, except  to  a  trifling  extent. 

The  digastric  muscle  is  set  down  as  drawing  the  hyoid 
bone  backward  and  forward  in  deglutition,  and  as  de- 
pressing the  jaw  by  acting  as  '*  a  reflected  cord,"  These 
services  are  inconsistent  with  each  other  and  with  the 
anatomy  .of  the  parts.  If  it  were  fixed  so  as  to  draw  the 
bone  backward  and  forward,  it  could  not  slide  and  be  of 
service  as  a  **  reflected  cord' '  sufficiently  to  the  lower  jaw. 
To  do  the  latter,  the  anterior  belly  should  be  inserted 
higher  up  the  jaw,  while  a  long  unrestricted  tendon  of 
the  muscle  should  run  through  a  fixed  loop  on  the  lower 
border  of  the  hyoid  bone,  which  last  should  also  be  freed 
from  the  styloid  ligaments,  and  be  drawn  down  half-way 
to  the  sternum  every  time  the  jaw  opened  wide,  and  pro- 
portionally for  less  opening. 

In  respect  to  the  united  action  of  both  bellies  drawing 
the  head  backward,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the 
origin  of  the  digastric  is  partly  in  front  of  a  line  drawn 
across,  just  behind  the  condyles  of  the  occipital  bone  ;  it 
could  not,  therefore,  draw  the  head  back  appreciably  even 
if  its  insertion  were  directly  under  its  origin.  It  is  con- 
sequently a  mistake  to  suppose  it  can  do  so  when  its  di- 
rection forward  is  more  horizontal  than  vertical;     In  fact 
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this  muscle  is  the  great  agent  in  drawjng  the  head  for- 
ward. The  posterior  belly  slants  down  to  the  hyoid 
bone,  but  the  anterior  is  nearly  horizontal  in  its  coarse, 
and  when  the  muscle  acts  it  tends  to  the  line  of  its  attach- 
ments by  drawing  or  endeavoring  to  draw  the  hyoid  bone 
upward  unless  the  jaw  is  much  depressed,  when,  as  the 
muscle  is  straight,  or  nearly  so,  it  has  no  power  to  raiso 
the  hyoid  bone.  But  in  several  important  services  the 
digastric  acts  in  concert  with  the  omo-hvoid.  In  this  wav 
the  muscles  passing  from  the  hyoid  bone  to  the  front  of 
the  jaw,  including  the  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric,  are 
as  effectually  antagonized  as  if  a  powerful  muscle  passed 
from  each  side  of  the  hyoid  bone  to  the  opposite  cervical 
vertebne,  with  the  advantage  of  greater  length  of  mus- 
cle to  contract,  and  easier  adaptation  to  the  movements  of 
the  jaw ;  and  the  muscles  in  front  of  the  hyoid  bone  act, 
when  necessary,  in  alternation  with  the  omo-hyoid  and 
the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric.  More  frequently, 
however,  the  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric  acts  with  the 
posterior  belly  and  the  omo-hyoid,  for  they  keep  the  head 
upright.  In  doing  this,  the  omo-hyoid  muscle  and  the 
posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  draw  or  hold  the  hyoid 
bone  back,  while  the  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric  brings 
in  the  chin,  and  the  temporal  and  other  elevators  of  the 
jaw  draw  the  head  forward ;  in  this  way,  the  digastric 
acts  on  a  long  lever,  as  the  head  rocks  on  a  centre,  but  a 
little  below  the  entrance  of  the  external  ear.  The  digas- 
tric and  omo-hyoid  muscles  are  always  active  during  for- 
ward or  backward  movements  of  the  body  or  head.  They 
do  for  the  head,  what  the  sterno-mastoid  muscles  do  for 
the  spine,  and  their  action  can  be  felt  easily  with  the  fin- 
ger, in  sitting  down  or  rising  up,  &c.  They  are  also 
powerful  rotators  of  the  head,  and  the  action  of  the  omo- 
hyoid is  singularly  quick  in  sudden  turnings  of  the  head, 
(as  with  the  sterno-mastoid  muscles,)  the  digastric  being 
useful  in  assisting  to  keep  the  hyoid  bone  up  in  place,  it 
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being  held  laterally  by  the  aponeurosis  and  probably  by 
the  mylo-hyoid  muscle. 

If  the  end  of  the  finger  is  placed  just  behind  the  origin 
of  the  cleido-mastoid  during  these  movements,  the  omo- 
hyoid will  be  felt  rising  above  the  clavicle,  and  carrying 
the  cervical  fascia  upward  and  backward;  and  if  a  finger  is 
placed  behind  the  mastoid  process  so  as  to  cover  the  end  of 
the  digastric  notch,  the  digastric  muscle  will  be  felt  acting 
in  concert  with  the  omo-hyoid,  and  the  anterior  belly  can 
be  felt  between  the  jaw  and  hyoid  bone.  The  peculiar  at- 
tachment of  the  digastric  can  now  be  appreciated,  as  the 
hyoid  bone  is  left  sufficiently  free  in  its  various  movements, 
although  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  centre  of  ccmtrol  and 
support  to  the  head.  The  importance  of  this  support  to 
the  head  can  hardly  be  over-estimated,  for  the  weight  of 
the  head  beyond  the  atlas  must  be  balanced.  This  the  di-  . 
gastric  and  omo-hyoid  muscles  do  eifectually  by  acting 
upon  the  jaw,  which  is  a  lever  whose  length  below  the  top 
of  the  J^tlas  is  over  one-third  of  the  height  of  the  head 
above  the  atlas.  The  points  from  which  these  muscle  act 
are  the  mastoid  process  and  the  shoulder;  the  vertex  of 
their  angle  being  in  the  hyoid  bone,  from  whence  they  draw 
in  the  chin;  in  this  direction  they  are  very  active  and  pow- 
erful. They  not  only  balance  the  head  in  locomotion  and 
leave  the  other  muscles  free  to  act  in  deglutition,  vocaliza- 
tion, and  articulation,  but  frequently  cooperate  with  them. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


ARTICLE  III. 


Spontaneous   Cure  of  Congenital  Division  of  the  Palatine 
Arch.     2Vansactions  of  the  Surgical  Society. 

(Translated  irom  the  French.) 

M.  Trelat  brought  forward  a  man  48  or  50  years  old  with 
an  odd  and  interesting  peculiarity,  of  which  there  exists, 
so  far  as  he  knows,  no  record  in  medical  science.   This  pa- 
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tient  came  to  consult  him  for  a  painful  crepitation  of  the 
tendons.  On  hearing  him  speak,  M.  Trelat  was  struck 
by  the  intonation  of  his  voice,  closely  resembling  that  of 
a  person  who  had  undergone  a  successful  operation  of 
staphylorrhaphy. 

Examining  the  buccal  cavity,  M.  Trelat  saw  that  the 
soft  palate  had  a  peculiar  appearance  analogous  to  that 
which  this  organ  presents  after  a  successful  operation  of 
staphylorrhaphy.  Still  the  patient,  when  interrogated 
repeatedly  and  in  different  ways,  invariably  insisted  that 
he  had  never  undergone  the  slightest  operation.  He  only 
remembers  that  during  his  childhood,  a  surgeon  had  re- 
peatedly urged  his  relatives  to  send  him  to  Paris  to  be 
operated  upon  ;  but  this  advice  l^&d  not  been  followed. 
According  to  his  statement,  the  cure  of  his  congenital  in- 
firmity must  have  been  anterior  to  the  age  of  thirteen 
years,  when  he  was  bound  out  as  an  apprentice. 

M.  Trelat  asked  if  his  colleagues  knew  any  facts  of  this 
nature,  that  is  to  say,  cases  of  congenital  fissure  of  the 
vdum  palati  spontaneously  healed,  without  a  surgical 
operation  :  for  his  part  he  knew  of  none. 

Examination  of  the  velum  palati  of  this  man  establishes 
an  opinion  some  time  since  expressed  by  M.  .Trelat,  viz.: 
that  the  difficulty  which  patients  successfully  operated  on  by 
staphylorrhaphy,  experience  in  pronouncing  certain  words 
and  certain  letters,  is  caused  by  the  shortness  of  the 
vdum  palati,  which  cannot  come  in  contact  with  the  parie- 
tes  of  the  pharynx,  whether  this  shortness  depends  on  the 
incomplete  union  or  the  insufficiency  of  the  velum  palati 
itself,  or  whether  it  arises  from  insufficiency  or  irregular- 
ity of  the  developement  of  the  palatine  arch.  This, 
instead  of  presenting  its  usual  form  is  more  or  less  hol- 
lowed out  or  contracted,  offering  thus  the  intermediate 
stages  between  simple  dWiaion  of  the  velum  pendulum  palati 
and  simultaneous  division  of  the  velum  and  the  palatine 
arch.  It  is  one  of  the  varieties  of  defective  formation 
which  is  observed  in  this  patient.     Besides,  the  reunion  of 
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the  divided  velum,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  is  not 
absolutely  perfect ;  a  slight  emargination  can  be  detected 
at  the  point.  This  is  why  the  voice  and  the  articulation 
in  this  man  are  not  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  remain 
somewhat  defective.  The  patient  has,  at  no  period  of  his 
life,  had  any  disease  capable  of  inducing  perforation  of 
the  palatine  arch. 

M.  Demarquay  has  had  occasion  to  see  a  person  who 
bore  on  his  upper  lip  the  most  evident  marks  apparently  of 
an  operation  for  hare-lip,  which  had,  nevertheless,  never 
been  performed.  He  was  born  with  this  scar,  an  incon- 
testible  evidence  of  the  spontaneous  cure  of  a  hare-lip 
during  intra-uterine  life.  This  man  had  a  child  with 
hare-lip  complicated  w^th  division  of  the  palatine  arch. 
As  an  example  of  the  hereditary  nature  of  this  vice  of 
conformation,  M.  Demarquay  knows  now  of  three  children 
so  affected  who  belong  to  the  same  family. 

M.  Verneuil  knew,  as  every  one  else  of  the  spontoneous 
cure  of  hare-lip  during  intra-uterine  life,  examples  of  which 
are  not  rare.  He  has  also  seen  a  very  curious  case  which 
proves  that  accidental  hare-lip  is  equally  capable  of  cure 
during  intra-uterine  life.  He  has  seen  and  deposited  in 
the  Musee  Dupuy  tren,  a  foetus  whose  upper  lip  had  a  hare- 
lip scar,  while  on  one  hide  uf  the  lower  lip  was  seen 
a  cicatrix  exactly  similar,  which  it  was  difficult  to  regard  as 
any  thing  else  than  an  accidental  traumatic  division 
spontaneously  healed. 

MM.  Cloquct  and  Guersant  say  that  they  too  have  seen 
cases  of  hare-lip  in  which  nature  performed  the  entire 
cure  without  the  intervention  of  art. 

M.  Trelat  did  not  ask  his  colleagues  if  they  knew  cases 
of  spontaneous  cure  of  hare-lip  ;  which  are  not  very  rare 
and  of  which  he  himself  has  collected  a  number.  What 
he  asks  for  is  a  case  similar  to  that  of  the  patient  subjected 
to  the  inspection  of  his  colleagues,  which  is  an  instance  of 
spontaneous  cure,  after  birth,  of  a  congenital  fissure 
of  the  palate,  without  surgical  intervention.     He  believes 
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this  fact  unique  in  science,  and  it  is  evident  that  none  of 
his  colleagues  has  seen  any  thing  like  it. 

As  to  the  facts  concerning  the  hereditary  nature  of 
hare-lip  of  which  M.  Deniarquay  has  spoken,  they  are 
not  rare.  M.  Trelat  knows  of  cases  in  which  hereditary 
influence  is  evident  in  three  and  even  five  consecutive  gen- 
erations. Sometimes  the  disease  leaps  over  one  or  more 
generations,  just  as  other  diseases  thus  transmissable  are 
known  to  do. 

M.  Trelat  showed  his  colleagues  a  drawing  representing 
the  velum  and  palatine  arch  of  the  patient  who  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  curious  observation.  The  individual  himself 
was  then  brought  into  the  hall  and  submitted  to  the  in- 
spection of  the  members  of  the  Surgical  Society.  He  was 
then  subjected  to  the  test  of  reading  aloud,  and  a  defect 
of  pronunciation  similar  to  that  observed  in  patients  who 
have  undergone  staphylorrhaphy,  was  easily  detected. 


ARTICLE  IV. 
Fivot  Teeth. 


By  the  following  method,  which  we  obtained  in  a  con- 
versation with  Dr.  T.  J.  Thomas,  a  member  of  the  late 
Graduating  Class  of  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Sur- 
gery, artificial  crowns  can  be  attached  to  natural  roots, 
and  what  in  other  cases  is  the  exposed  portion  of  the  root, 
perfectly  protected  from  the  action  of  deleterious  agents. 
Prepare  the  root,  as  for  an  ordinary  wooden  point ;  then  se- 
lect a  plate  tooth  of  the  proper  size,  shape  and  shade,  and 
fit  it  by  grinding  accurately  to  the  prepared  root. 

After  this  is  done  enlarge  the  pulp  canal  by  reaming  it 
out  as  large  as  the  root  will  admit :  that  is,  make  a  conical 
shaped  cavity  in  the  exposed  surface  of  the  root,  allowing 
the  margin  of  this  cavity  to  be  quite  near  to  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  root,  with  slight  undercuts  on  the  anterior  and 
posterior  walls. 
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After  this  cavity  is  prepared,  and  that  portion  of  the 
pulp  canal  beyond  it,  filled  to  the  apex  of  the  root  with 
gold,  make  a  square  metallic  pivot  of  twenty  carat  gold  al- 
loyed with  platinum  in  the  proportion  of  five  parts  of  gold 
to  one  of  platinum.  This  pivot  is  made  in  two  parts,  which 
parts  are  soldered  together  at  the  base  of  the  artificial 
crown,  and  slightly  wedge  shaped. 

After  this  is  prepared  a  thin  piece  of  platinum  plate  is 
bent  around  the  pivot,  thus  making  a  square  cylinder  into 
which  the  pivot  perfectly  fits.  After  this  is  done,  carefully 
draw  the  pivot  out  of  the  square  cylinder  and  solder  the  ed- 
ges of  the  cylinder  with  pure  gold.  The  pivot  is  then  re- 
turned to  the  cylinder,  and  the  excess  of  solder  and  also 
any  rough  edges  which  may  exist  on  the  cylinder  filed  off. 
After  this  is  done  the  cavity  in  the  root  is  carefully  dried 
of  all  moisture  and  protected  from  saliva  by  means  of  nap- 
kins, andthesquare  tube  or  cylinder,  with  the  pivot  inside 
of  it,  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  this  cavity,  which  is  filled 
around  it  with  gold  foil  in  as  careful  a  manner  as  any 
crown  cavity,  allowing  the  gold  to  overlap  the  margin  so 
as  to  perfectly  protect  all  of  the  root  from  the  action  of  de- 
leterious agents.  By  such  means  what  in  the  case  of  or- 
dinary wooden  pivot  would  be  the  exposed  part  of  the  root 
is  perfectly  protected  and  inclosed  by  the  gold  filling, 
which  at  the  same  time  gives  support  to  the  square  cylinder 
in  the  centre  of  it.  In  placing  the  cylinder  in  the  root 
with  the  pivot  in  it  preparatory  to  insertina^  the  gold  fill- 
ing about  it  in  the  cavity,  the  split  or  space  between  the 
two  parts  composing  the  pivot  should  range  directly  back, 
from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior,  and  not  from  one  ap- 
proximal  surface  to  the  other.  When  this  is  done  the  piv- 
ot is  drawn  out  from  the  cylinder  which  remains  firmly 
fixed  in  the  root,  and  thal^part  of  the  cylinder,  which  may 
project,  filed  down  to  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  fill- 
ing. An  impression  of  this  surface  is  then  taken  with 
wax  or  gutta-percha  and  a  die  and  counter-die  made  of 
fusible  metal  by  means  of  which  a  disk  of  platinum  plate 
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is  swaged  to  fit  accurately  the  concave  surface  of  the  gold 
filling  in  the  root.  When  this  is  done,  the  convex  surface 
of  this  disk  is  thinly  covered  with  wax  and  the  disk  placed 
in  its  proper  position  over  the  gold  filling  in  the  root,  and 
slightly  pressed  on  it  in  order  to  obtain  an  impression  by 
which  to  cut  a  square  hole  to  correspond  with  the  orifice 
of  the  square  cylinder.  After  this  square  hole  is  cut  iu 
the  disk,  the  outer  end  of  the  pivot  is  inserted  in  it,  se- 
cured by  means  of  w^x,  and  the  whole  returned  to  the  root 
(pivot  in  the  cylinder)  in  order  to  make  certain  that  the 
pivot  is  in  its  proper  position,  when  it  is  carefully  removed 
and  secured  by  an  investment  of  plaster  and  asbestos,  in 
order  that  the  pivot  may  be  soldered  to  the  disk. 

This  being  done,  the  pivot  and  disk  are  again  returned  to 
the  root  and  if  iouud  correct,  the  protruding  part  of  the 
pivot  above  the  concave  surface  of  the  disk  is  filed  down 
to  a  level  with  this  surface.  This  being  done,  the  disk  and 
pivot  are  returned  to  the  cylinder  in  the  root,  and  the  plate 
tooth  is  placed  in  its  proper  position  and  attached  to  the 
disk  by  means  of  wax.  The  disk  and  pivot  with  the  plate 
tooth  thus  attached  are  carefully  removed  from  the  root 
and  invested  in  plaster  and  asbestos  in  order  that  a  back- 
ing of  gold  may  be  made  and  the  tooth  thus  soldered  to 
it  and  the  disk. 

The  tooth  is  now  ready  to  be  inserted,  and  by  separating 
the  two  parts  which  form  the  pivot  slighly  at  its  apex  or 
free  extremity,  this  pivot  will  tightly  fit  the  cylinder,  the 
two  halves  acting  as  springs,  which  is  the  object  in  making 
the  pivot  of  an  alloy  gold  and  platinum  and  also  in  two 
parts.  

ARTICLE  V. 

C(mtribution  to  the  Study  of  the  differences  bettoeen 
Kreosote  and  Carbolic  Acid, 

By  S.  C.  Bbnsow,  Royal  Court  Dentist  of  Stockholm. 

Translated  from  the  German  Quarterly  Journal  of  Dental  Medicine. 
As  EARLY  as  1853,  Gorup-Besanez  showed  that  the  gen- 
uine kreosote  of  Reichenbach  is  wholly  different  from  any 
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other,  as  Carbolic  or  Phenic  acid,  which  is  also  a  product 
of  the  dry  distillation  of  organic  matter  and  which  is  met 
with  in  greatest  abundance  in  coal-tar.  In  smell  and  in 
many  other  physical  and  chemical  properties,  these  products 
are  very  much  alike,  especially  when  impure,  and  several 
chemists  regarded  phenic  acid  as  tlie  principal  and  charac- 
teristic ingredient  of  kreosote,  and  set  down  the  word 
kreosote,  among  other  appellations  as  a  synonym  of  phe- 
nic or  carbolic  acid. 

The  more  or  less  pure  carbolic  acid  obtained  from  coal- 
tar  is  what  is  ordinarily  sold  for  kreosote  in  the  shops,  and 
that  for  the  sole  reason  that  the  rates  of  the  medical  taxes 
are  founded  upon  the  Druggists'  price-current  for  kreosote, 
but  without  specifying  that  it  shall  be  Reichenbach*s  or 
beech-tar  kreosote  whicVi  is  also  quoted  in  the  Price-Cur- 
rent but  at  a  much  higher  price.  Down  to  our  own  times 
many  doubted  that  any  reul  difference  existed  between 
these  two. 

A.  E.  Hoffmann  made  a  new  examination  of  Bcichen- 
bach's  kreosote  (Journal  of  Practical  Chemistry,  1865,  p. 
225,)  and  arrived  at  conclusions  totally  opposed  to  those  of 
Gorup-Besanez  and  several  others,  saying  that  this  kreosote 
is  nothing  but  an  impure  phenic  acid.  This  prompted 
Gorup-Besanez  to  a  renewed  investigation  of  a  kreosote,  of 
the  purity  of  which  he  was  fully  convinced,  viz.,  that  from 
the  Chemical  Industrial  Association  in  Mainz.  This,  in 
all  essentials,  behaved  precisely  as  that  formerly  examined 
which  he  got  from  Blansko,  a  factory  in  Mahren  now  discon- 
tinued, which  leads  him  to  doubt  the  purity  of  the  kreosote 
with  which  Hoffmann  worked.  The  essential  difference  of 
Beichenbach's  kreosote  from  carbolic  or  phenic  acid  is  also 
established  by  the  researches  of  Yolkel,  Hlasiwetz  and  H. 
MuUer.  * 

The  Bhenish  kreosote  from  Mainz,  though  closely  resem- 

♦Ann.  d.  Ch.  u.  Ph.,  LXXVIII.  p.  231;  LXXXVI.  p.  66  and  223; 
XCVI.  p.  30  :  OIL  p.  145 ;  cVl,  p.  389 ;  Zeitschr.  f.  Ph.  Ch,  1464,  p.  708. 
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bling  the  BobemiaD,  an^  that  of  Mahren,  is  not  absolutely 
identical  with  them.     Subjected  to  a  protracted  digestion 
over  a  slow  fire  with  carbonate  of  potash  and  muriatic 
acid,  till  chlorine  is  plentifully  evolycd,  and  it  is  converteil 
into  a  hard,  plaster-like  mass  after  cooling,  filled  with 
gold-yellow,  glittering,  crystalline  scales ;  and  these  crys- 
talline bodies  purificil  by  recrystalligation  from  alcohol, 
and  still  further  by  sublimation  after  pressure   between 
folds  of  blotting-paper,  it  yields,  as  does  also  the  kreosot? 
from  Mahren,  a  hexachlorxylon,  which,  as  may   be  ob- 
serred  in  the  sublimation,  is  a  mixture  of  two  distinct 
compounds.  These  can  be  s»?parfsteit  <?y  <JiloxoS>rm,  one  of 
them,  Ci6  H4  CI4  O  being  sc4iild(if<ii4d  the  other  Cu  H,  CU 
O4  insoluble  in  coldjc^-hleri^forinz'In  thopccd^iot  froin  IthBH- 
ish  kreosotCfc  j£lf^;h^st*  ias  theT  jl^fncipftl  component.'  'Thnt 
from  the  krco8ote.o4*  Mahrea  ht^  (or  its  chief  ir»gTe<riept 
Ci«  H4  CI4  O4  and  a,mtxturt  ottmr.cdkUersiCib^Bb  CI5  OVftnd 
Ci4  H3  CI3  O4.  The  first  named  compounds  are  homologous 
with  chlorinetted  quinone  and  their  formation  from  kreo- 
sote  may  be  comprehended  by  the  following  fcrmulte  : 
Cu  Hg  04  +.  10  CI  =  Ci4  Ha  CU  Oi  +  6  H  01 
Ci«  Hio  O4  +  10  CI  =  Ci«  H4  CI4  Oi  +  6  HCl 
The  Rhenish  kreosote,  therefore  contains  the  same  in- 
gredients as  guiacol*  (the  heavy  krcosote-like  oil,  soluble 
in  potash-ley,  obtained  from  the  products  of  the  dry  distil- 
lation of  guiacum  resin)  which,  according  to  the  researches 
of  Hlasiwetz  may  be  regarded  chiefly  as  a  mixture  of  C14 
.He  O4  and  Cie  Hio  0^  so  that  one  is  compelled  to  ask  himself 
if  the  two  products  kreosote  and  guiacol  are  not  identical. 
According  to  a  communication  from  H.  Muller  to  Gorup- 
Besanez,  English  kreosote,  prepared   from   Swedish   tar, 
consists  mainly  of  Oi«  Hio  O4.     The  Cie  Hio  O4  of  guiacol 
forms  with  potash  Cie  Hq  KO4.  This  compound  is  obtained 
when  kreosote  is  briskly  agitated  with  moderately  strong 

*ThiB  appears  to  be  the  hydiide  of  gjiiacyl  of  the  French  chemists, 
vho  give  the  formula  Ci4  Hs  O4.  Tr. 
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ammonia,  rectified,  poured  into  its  own  volume  of  ether, 
and  tlien  treated  with  a  slight  excess  of  a  concentrated  so- 
lution of  potash  in  alcohol. 

Dr.  K.  Friach  had  also  undertaken  an  investigation  of 
the  pure  kreosote  from  Mainz,  in  consequence  of  the  dif- 
ferent results  of  Hoffmann  on  the  one  side  and  Gorup  Besa- 
nez  and  others  on  the  opposite  side.  The  kreosote  was 
light  brown,  almost  colorless,  of  specific  gravity  1.0874  at 
20°,  incapable  of  crystallization  till  reduced  to  16°.  Upon 
distillation,  the  larger  portion  of  it  went  over  at  above 
204°.  Elementary  analysis  gave  results  which  correspond 
to  Volker't?  ^tfipiwa!"fotj|ii?ila  for  kreasote,  C24  Hm  Qj.  Its 
principal  ciJnfpbfleiift'ls  ^ret)8ol,  Cie  Hio  O4.  Upon  treating 
it  with  ^  concenifafeij  soWfiotf  of  p'otflshiir  alccSiol,  a  large 
quantity  hi  kf(S<Jsolate  of  poiatthX  C!«  fia'ivO^)  is  ob- 
tfcin&l4^^^  yfift' Second  cftm'^oixent  ^of  the  Creosote  cannot  be 
Cbt'Ained  frOnl*ihe"metheMiquor'of  thi^  salt,  but  must  be 
sought  for  by  other  and  indirect  means. 

If  kreosote  is  added  drop  by  drop  to  concentrated  nitric 
acid,  there  is  formed,  together  with  oxalic  acid,  a  yellow 
resin-like  substance,,  which  after  recrystallization  from 
alcohol  is  obtained  in  beautiful  acicular  crystals,  and  is 
nothing  else  than  picric  (trinitrophenic  acid.)  This  must 
come  from  the  second  component  of  kreosote,  as  kreosote 
gives  no  crystalline  compound  with  nitric  acid.  If  kreo- 
sote is  digested  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  solution  diluted 
with  water  and  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  there  is  obtained, 
together  with  oxalic  acid,  a  second  nitrogenous  compound," 
which  by  its  properties  and  by  elementary  analysis,  shows 
itself  to  be  a  dinitrophenic  acid.  It  separates  as  a  crystal- 
line resin,  which  when  dissolved  in  ammonia  and  the  so- 
lution decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  is  obtained  in  prismatic 
crystals.  Oxalic  acid,  according  to  Hlasiwets,  originates 
from  kreosol,  but  the  nitrocompounds  must  arise  from  a 
phenyl  combination.  Gorup  Besanez's  Hexachlorxylon  too, 
he  found  to  consist  of  two  chlorine  compounds  closely  re- 
sembling one  another  in  external  appearances.   He  obtain- 
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ed  from  them  chloranilic  acid  with  several  compounds  of 
chlorine  and  quinine,  and  believes  that  hexchlorxylon  is  a 
mixture  from  Tetrachlorhydroquinone.  By  the  continued 
chlorination  of  kreosote  ho  obtained  chloranil  (C12  CI4  O4), 
80  that  this  also  proves  that  the  second  body  discovered  in 
kreosote  besides  kreosol,  is  a  phenyl  compound,  a  view 
confirmed  by  the  following  experiment.  Dissolve  kreo- 
sote in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  let  the  solution 
stand  24  hours  at  a  temperature  of  50°,  so  that  when  di- 
luted with  water  there  is  no  precipitate,  but  only  a  clear 
dark  ruby-red  liquid,  which  is  decolorized  by  zinc.  Upon 
neutralizing  this  red  liquid  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  fil- 
tering and  evaporating  the  filtrate  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric 
acid,  the  sulphophenylate  of  baryta  described  by  Laurent 
is  obtained  (Cu  H«  0  SOs  +  HO)  +  (BaO  SO3).  The  cor- 
responding lead  salt  may  also  be  obtained. 

It  is  probable  that  there  are  several  different  kinds  of 
kreosote  which  are  mixed  together,  and  the  purified  kre- 
osote becomes  richer  in  acid  through  the  action  of  potash 
lye  in  tlie  process  of  rectification.  He  thinks  that  his 
researches  justify  the  assertion  that  kreosote  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  union  of  kreosol  with  a  phenyl  compound. 
His  opinion  is  that  kreosote  in  its  composition  resembles 
acid  kreosolate  of  potash  in  which  the  potassium  is  repre- 
sented by  phenyl. 

Cifl  Hxo  O4  C16  Hp  (  C12  H5 )  O4  +  HO. 

In  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chloride  of  iron,  pure  kreo- 
sote gives  a  green  tint,  phenylic  acid  a  brown.  In  a 
watery  solution  kreosote  has  no  reaction,  while  phenylic 
acid  gives  the  well-known  blue  color. 

With  three  or  four  volumes  of  a  saturated  baryta  water 
kreosote  gives  only  an  ftacomplete  cloudy  solution.  Pheny- 
lic acid  gives  a  clear  solution  which  after  standing  depos- 
its nothing  or  only  a  slight  pulverulent  sediment. 

In  liquor  ammonias,  at  common  temperatures,  neither 
kreosote  nor  phenylic  acid  dissolves.     On  warming,  kreo- 
sote still  refuses  to  dissolve  and  after  shaking  settles  out 
2 
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again  with  a  beautiful  yellow  tint.  Phenylic  acid  forms  a 
clear  solution  with  warm  aqua  ammonife,  but  separates  af- 
ter cooling  with  a  violet  brown  discoloration.  In  dilute  pot- 
ash ley  both  dissolve  but  kreosote  with  difficulty.  Kre- 
osote  requires  much  ley  for  complete  solution,  otherwise 
a  portion  of  the  kreosote  settles  out  during  agitation  as 
the  solution  cools  ;  addition  of  ley  clears  up  the  solution. 
Phenylic  acid  gives  a  clear  and  permanent  solution  with 
little  ley. 

To  two  drops  of  liquor  ammoniaB  in  a  test  tube  add  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  iron  of  such  strength  that  the 
precipitate  is  redissolved  on  the  addition  of  about  four 
volumes  of  water.  When  a  few  drops  of  kreosote  are 
added,  the  solution  becomes  first  green,  then  brown. 
Phenylic  acid  gives  a  blue  or  violet  tint 

Collodion  gives  with  its  own  volume  of  kreosote  a  stiff 
somewhat  opalescent  jelly,  but  with  phenylic  acid,  a 
viscous  (dick  fliessende)  clear  solution. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Baltimore,  February^  18,  1868. 
Professor  Gorgas, 

* 

Dear  Sir : 

The  accompanying  letter,  just  received  from  Paris  will 
be  read  by  your  subscribers  with  much  interest.  I  am,  at 
present,  too  much  engrossed  by  my  collegiate  and  other 
duties  to  make  experiments  with  the  new  cement.  Under 
these  circumstances,  Dr.  Evans  will,  I  trust,  excuse  me 
for  making  public  his  letter  befun^e  '^having  experimen- 
ted." His  description  is  so  clear  and  points  to  properties 
so  valuable,  that  your  readers  will  not  need  to  wait  upon 
any  experiments  by  me,  or  any  one  else.  Let  every  one 
make  trial  for  himself  and  then  let  him  make  known  the 
resulta.     Dr.  Evans  is  indefatigable  in  his  search  into  the 
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domains  of  Physical  and  Chemical  Science,  for  what  is 
practically  useful  to  the  dentist :  and  with  a  liberality 
characteristic  of  the  true  lover  of  science,  he  is  anxious 
that  all  shall  share  as  quickly  as  possible  in  whatever  ben- 
efit may  accrue  from  his  researches. 


\ 


2  Place  db  la  Trikitb, 
Paris,  Jan.  30,  1868. 
Dear  Doctor  : — 

I  promised  to  inform  you  of  any  thing  new  or  interesting, 
that  might  attract  my  notice,  applicable  to  mechanical 
dentistry.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  writing  to  you  of  a 
new  Cement  which  was  presented  to  the  Academy  of  sci- 
ence by  M.  SoREL,  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Experimenting  with  it,  to  ascertain  whether  it  would 
not  be  a  good  substitute  for  plaster,  iu  making  models, 
I  find  it  superior.  The  models  are  not  only  neater  and 
more  durable  ;  but  become  almost  as  hard  as  Parian  mar- 
ble and  quite  as  beautiful. 

The  substance  us^d  is  a  basic  hydrated  oxy-chlorido  of 
magnesium.  It  may  be  obtained  by  slaking  magnesia  in  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  magnesium,  more  or  less  concen- 
trated. The  denser  the  solution,  the  harder  it  becomes  on 
drying. 

This  magnesian  cement  is  the  whitest  and  hardest  of 
any  now  known  and  can  be  moulded  like  plaster  of  Paris, 
acquiring,  as  already  stated,  the  hardness  ef  marble.     It 
will  take  any  color  and  has  been  used  by  M.  Sorel  for 
making  mosaics,  imitations  of  ivory,  billiard  balls,  &c. 

It  possesses  the  agglutinative  property  in  the  highest 
degree,  by  virtue  of  which  it  forms  solid  mases,  when 
mixed,  in  small  proportion,  with  certain  abundant  and 
cheap  substances.  With  twenty  times  its  weight  of  sand 
limestone  and  other  inert  matters,  it  will  form  hard  blocks  ; 
while  lime  and  other  cements  will  admit  of  only  two  or 
three  times  their  weight.  It  promises  to  become  extremely 
valuable  as  a  building  material,  in  localities  where  brick 
and  stone  are  scarce  or  expensive. 
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The  magnesian  cement  may  be  obtained  at  low  cost, 
wherever  the  magnesia  is  extracted  from  the  mother-ley 
of  salt-works  ;  either  by  M.  Balard's  process,  which  gives 
magnesia  and  hydro-chloric  acid  at  the  same  time ;  or 
by  decomposing  the  ley  by  quicklime;  yielding,  by  double 
decomposition,  magnesia  and  chloride  of  lime — containing 
a  certain  quantity  of  chloride  of  magnesium  and  forming 
with  the  addition  of  various  cheap  substances,  a  good 
white-wash. 

If  after  experimenting  with  this  cement,  you  also  ob- 
tain favorable  results,  you  are  at  liberty  to  publish  in  the 
Journal  of  Dental  Science  this  letter  or  any  part  of  it  you 

may  think  proper. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Dr.  D'Oyley  Evans. 
Prof.  P.  H.  Austen,  Baltimore. 


Commencement  Week  at  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental 

Surgery, 

The  examination  of  the  candidates  for  graduation  com- 
menced on  Thursday,  March  5th,  and  were  concluded  by 
the  10th,  on  the  evening  of  which  day  the  result  was  an- 
nounced by  the  Dean,  to  the  class  assembled  in  the  Chem- 
ical Hall. 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th,  Dr.  L.  D.  Shepard,  one  of 
the  "  Harris  lecturers"  delivered  the  first  of  his  lectures 
on  "Mallet  Filling,"  the  subject  being  *'The  Theory  of 
Mallet  Filling." 

On  the  morning  of  the  11th  Dr.  Shepard  delivered  his 
second  lecture,  the  subject  of  which  was  "  The  Practice  of 
MalletFilling,"  and  during  the  afternoon,  and  also  on  the 
morning  of  the  12th,  held  clinics  in  the  Infirmary  of  the 
College. 

These  lectures  were  very  interesting,  and  were  highly 
appreciated  by  the  students,  while  the  operations  perform- 
ed in  the  clinics,  were  of  such  a  character  as  to  confirm  the 
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high  reputation  of  the  operator.  Earlier  in  the  session 
Dr.  James  B.  Bean,  also  one  of  the  "Harris  Lecturers'* 
delivered  several  lectures  on  the  *' Aluminum  Base/'  de- 
scribing the  process  in  such  a  lucid  manner  as  to  make  his 
remarks  very  interesting  and  instructive.  Dr.  B.  F.  Arring- 
ton  also  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  of 
March  on  "  Practical  and  Conservative  Dentistry,"  which 
was  listened  to  with  great  satisfaction  and  benefit  by  all 
present. 

On  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  March  the  Twenty-Eighth 
Annual.  Commencement  was  held  in  the  Concordia  Opera 
House.  Njotwithstanding  the  unfavorable  state  of  the 
weather  the  hall  was  densely  filled  by  a  fashionable  and 
brilliant  audience,  a  large  majority  of  whom  were  ladies, 
nearly  every  one  bore  in  their  hands  floral  tokens  of  re- 
gard, such  as  bouquets,  wreaths  or* baskets,  which  were  be- 
stowed upon  their  friends  among  the  graduates.  The 
Blues  Band  occupied  the  orcliestra  and  during  the  evening 
discoursed  many  pleasing  airs,  as  was  testified  by  the  ap- 
plause of  the  audience. 

After  the  faculty,  graduates  and  guests  had  taken  their 
seats  upon  the  stage,  the  exercises  were  commenced  with 
prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Leyburn,  which  was  followed  by 
the  reading  of  extracts  from  the  charter  of  the  College  by 
the  Dean,  Professor  F.  J.  S.  Gorgas,  who  also  after  an- 
nouncing the  graduates,  conferred  upon  the  following  gen- 
tlemen, twenty-seven  in  number,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Dental  Surgery. 

Newton  M.  Burkholder Virginia. 

Edwin  Z.  Buchen Maryland. 

W.  Leigh  Burton Virginia. 

William  Sale  Carruthers Texas. 

Benjamin  F.  Cosby Virginia. 

Robert  Thomas  Couch Virginia. 

David  William  Crowther Alabama. 

Charles  Gray  Edwards Virginia. 

Langston  James  Goree...: Texas. 
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Charles  Wilson  Harris Virginia. 

George  Thomas  Harris Virginia. 

John  W.  Holt North  Carolina. 

John  Keys,  M.D Virginia. 

Edwin  Walter  L'Engle Florida. 

George  Allan  Mclntyre Florida. 

Albert  Ship  McLeod .* South  Carolina. 

Edward  Coale  MoSherry Maryland 

William  Bailey  Murphy North  Carolina. 

Alexander  Lee  O'Brien Virginia. 

Rufus  Hannibal  Reeves Tennessee. 

John  Doke  Scott,  M.D Virginia. 

John  Franklin  Setzer North  Carolina. 

George  Alsop  Sprinkel Virginia. 

Thomas  J.  Thomas Cuba. 

Reuben  Bossart  Weiser Illinois. 

Basil  Manly  Wilkerson Alabama. 

Edgar  McClintick  Williams West  Virginia. 

Of  which  number  there  were  from 

Maryland,  2;  Virginia,  11;  West  Virginia,  1;  North 
Carolina,  3 ;  South  Carolina,  1;  Tennessee,  1 ;  Alabama,  2  ; 
Texas,  2 ;  Illinois,  1  ]  Florida,  2 ;  Cuba,  1. 

The  Valedictory  Address,  which  was  very  interesting 
and  appropriate,  and  which  appears  in  the  present  number 
of  the  Journal,  was  delivered  by  Henry  R.  Noel,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Physiology.  Following  this  address,  was 
the  presentation  of  a  valuable  gold-headed  cane  by 
Mr.  Judson  B.  Wood  of  Virginia,  on  behalf  the  Ju- 
nior class,  to  Dr.  Hugh  McGinnis  Grant,  Demonstrator 
of  Operative  Dentistry;  the  presentation  was  prefaced 
with  some  very  appropriate  remarks,  which  were  re- 
sponded to  by  Dr.  Grant  in  a  pleasing  and  able  man- 
ner. 

Professor  Thomas  E.  Bond  yielding  to  the  repeated  calls 
of  the  audience  as  well  as  the  graduating  class,  made  some 
pointed  and  amusing  remarks,  after  which  the  benedic- 
tion was  pronounced  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Leyburn.     All  the 
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invited  guests  on  the  stage  expressed  themselves  as  highly 
pleased  with  the  ceremonies  of  the  evening ;  every  thing 
passed  off  in  a  very  pleasant  manner,  rendering  this  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  commencements  ever  held  in  Balti- 
more. The  number  of  students  in  attendance  on  the  lec- 
tures during  the  past  session  was  sixty-nine. 

The  ttoerUy-ninth  Annual  Session  will  commence  on  the 
15th  of  October  next. 


The  Missouri  Dental  College. 

The  second  annual  commencement  of  this  College  was 
held  on  the  26th  of  February,  at  OTallon  Hall.  The 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred  upon 
the  following  three  gentlemen  constituting  the  graduating 
class  : — John  R.  Mathews,  Alfred  C.  Sloan  and  William 
L.  Thomas.  A  respectable  audience,  composed  of  the 
numerous  friends  of  the  Instifution,  filled  the  Hall.  A  very 
excellent  parting  address  to  his  fellow-students  was  given 
by  Mr.  John  R.  Mathews.  The  valedictory  address  was 
delivered  by  Prof.  H.  E.  Peebles.  It  was  full  of  earnest 
advice  to  the  students,  and  gave  encouragement  to  the 
friends  of  the  College  as  to  its  future. 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance  upon  the  lec- 
tures the  past  session  was  ten. 


SELECTED  ARTICLES. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

Dentistry  at  the  Paris  Exposition. 

A  QUARTER  of  a  ccntury  ago,  we  became  acquainted  with 
the  experiments  of  a  dentist,  in  the  effort  to  produce  arti- 
ficial teeth  in  a  continuous  gum,  of  a  natural  cjlor  and 
appearance,  and  which  would  not  warp  or  become  fissured 
in  use.  We  sometimes  visited  his  house  and  laboratory — 
almost  daily — making  minute  inquiries  and  examinations 
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of  the  materials,  nature,  and  qualities,  and  progress  of  the 
work.  During  the  last  year  or  two  we  hare  not  spoken  to 
him,  although  living  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  his 
residence,  so  neglectful  are  old  friends  of  each  other  in  this 
whirling,  whirlpool  city,  unless  stern  business,  or  sterner 
illness,  brings  them  together  ;  but  we  had  heard  of  his  sen- 
ding specimens  of  his  workmanship  to  the  great  Paris  Ex- 
position, and  had  been  wondering  in  our  own  minds  why  we 
had  not  seen  his  name,  with  the  grand  cross  of  the  legion  of 
a  dozen  honors,  we  unexpectedly  learned  that  the  mana- 
gers of  the  Exposition  were  not  willing  to  place  the  efforts 
of  genius, 'the  work  of  professional  men,  with  that  of  arti- 
ficers. These  labors  continued  for  several  years,  through 
many  discouragements  and  partial  failures ;  but,  with  a 
perseverance  which  belongs  to  men  of  true  talent  and  high 
ability,  he  was  able,  at  length,  to  arrive  at  a  success  which 
we  felt  confident  would  eventually  be  rewarded  with  a  due 
appreciation,  not  only  by  the  public  at  large,  but  by  the 
dental  profession  of  both  hemispheres,  which  has  been 
done.  The  jury  on  dentistry  at  the  Champs  de  Mars  have 
reported  that  **The  specimens  of  'Continuous  gum  sets 
of  teeth,  upon  platinum  plate,'  by  John  Allen  &  Son,  of 
New- York,  are  incomparably  the  most  beautiful  pieces  ex- 
hibited," This  report  has  been  corroborated  by  various 
newspapers  correspondents  writing  from  Paris. 

The  New- York  Times,  of  May  14tli.  1867,  has  an  arti- 
cle from  its  correspondent,  saying  of  American  dentistry, 
''It  is  beyond  all  competition.  The  dis])lay  of  artificial 
teeth,  the  perfect  imitation  of  nature,  in  gums,  and  palate, 
or  roof,  are  wonderful.  But  the  French  are  equally  great 
in  eyes  and  ears." — Journal  of  Health, 
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Surgical  Notes. — By  Theo.  A.  M'Graw,  M.D.,  Attending  Sur- 
geon to  Harper  Hospital. — J.  W.,  a  Scotchman,  of  35  years  of 
age,  consulted  me  on  November  19th,  about  a  disease  of  the 
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bones  of  the  face,  from  which  he  had  snflfered  for  about  two 
years.  He  had  received  a  blow  across  his  nose  from  a  falling 
bough,  in  the  winter  of  1865,  and  shortly  after,  in  his  business 
as  a  lumberman,  was  exposed  to  such  a  degree  of  cold  as  to 
make  him  think  that  he  had  actually  frozen  his  head.  From 
that  time  forward,  he  had  been  suffering  more  or  less  from  a 
foul  discharge  from  the  nose,  had  lost  a  part  of  the  alveolar  pro- 
cess of  hia  upper  jaw,  r.nd  had  experienced  difficulty  in  swallow- 
ing. Under  the  treatment  of  various  physicians,  he  had  at 
times  been  relieved  of  some  of  his  most  troublesome  symptoms, 
but  never  cured  of  the  disease.  A  month  previous  to  his 
visit  to  Detroit,  he  had  noticed  a  gradually  increasing  redness 
of  the  skin  of  his  nose,  and  finally  had  become  much  alarmed  at 
the  appearance  of  an  ulcer,  through  which  pus  discharged  from 
the  nasal  cavities.  He  denied  very  positively  having  ever  had 
any  venereal  disease  whatever,  but  said  he  had  at  one  time  suf- 
fered for  years  from  a  chronic  ulcer  of  the  leg.  On  examining 
him,  I  found  a  defect  in  the  alveolar  process  of  the  upper  jaw, 
corresponding  to  the  eye-tooth  and  first  molar  of  the  right  side. 
There  was  a  hole  about  as  large  as  a  quill  in  the  soft  palate.  He 
said  that  it  had  been  much  larger,  but  had  gradually  contracted 
to  its  present  dimensions.  The  skin  on  the  bridge  of  the  nose 
was  ulcerated  through,  exposing  the  nasal  bones,  the  opening 
being  about  two  lines  in  diameter.  His  appetite  was  good  and 
his  bowels  regular,  though  the  discharge  from  his  nose  was  of 
such  an  offensive,  fetid  nature,  as  to  sicken  everybody  about  him. 
As  the  ulcer  was  rapidly  extending,  and  threatened  to  destroy 
the  nose,  I  did  not  think  it  wise  to  delay  the  operation,  though 
doubtful  whether  I  should  be  able  to  remove  the  whole  of  the 
diseased  tissues.  Accordingly,  on  November  20th,  assisted  by 
Dr.  Walker  and  Mr.  McGillycuddy,  a  student  in  my  office,  I 
made  a  transverse  incision  through  the  integument,  the  cut  pass- 
ing directly  across  the  ulcerous  opening.  Having  removed  the 
necrosed  nasal  bones,  I  inserted  my  forefinger  through  the  aper- 
ture, in  order  to  learn  the  extent  of  the  disease.  I  found  that 
the  nasal  processes  of  both  superior  maxillary  bones,  the  eth- 
moid, the  nasal  spine  of  the  frontal  bone,  all  the  turbinated 
bones,  and  the  rostrum  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  were  all  involved 
in  the  morbid  process.  The  vomer  had  completely  disappeared. 
With  a  pair  of  bone  forceps  and  a  gouge,  I  was  enabled  to  re- 
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move  the  greater  part  of  the  diseased  tissue,  but  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid,  though  probably  in- 
volved in  the  disorder,  and  part  of  the  rostrum,  the  latter  being 
yet  firmly  attached  to  the  sound  bone,  and  being  difficult  of 
access  on  account  of  its  position.  The  soft  parta  were  then  drawn 
together,  and  fastened  with  sutures,  though  from  their  inflamed 
condition  and  the  bruising  which  could  not  be  avoided  in  the 
operation,  I  did  not  entertain  much  hope  of  their  healing  by 
first  intention.  The  nostrils  were  syringed  with  a  weak  solution 
of  liq.  sod©  chlorinatffl  sfveral  times  a  day.  On  the  third  day 
after  the  operation,  the  stitches  were  removed,  and  the  parts  held 
in  apposition  by  adhesive  plaster.  Union  took  place,  however, 
very  slowly,  and  at  one  time  the  surrounding  tissues  became  so 
much  inflamed  that  I  was  fearful  lest  they  should  slough.  The 
application  of  sedative  solutions  of  acetate  of  lead  and  sulphate 
of  zinc  seemed  to  have  little  effect.  The  wound  improved  some- 
what after  being  touched  with  a  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver,  but 
was  most  favorably  affected  by  the  unguentum  plumbi  iodidi, 
which  I  was  finally  induced  to  apply  on  the  recommendation  of 
Dr.  Brodie.  It  wm  not,  however,  until  the  middle  of  December 
that  he  had  sufficiently  recovered  to  resume  his  usual  avocation. 
His  nose,  from  a  rather  large  Roman,  had,  by  the  removal  of  its 
bony  support,  been  changed  into  a  not  very  handsome  pug;  but 
is  capable  of  improvement  by  a  plastic  operation  at  some  future 
time,  when  the  disease  shall  have  entirely  vanished.  He  has  still 
a  slight  discharge,  for  the  correction  of  which  he  is  to  inject  a 
weak  solution  of  liq.  sod®  chlorinate  (  5  i  to  aqua  S  0*  ^^^  ^^ 
otherwise  in  good  health. 

In  this  case,  the  affection  of  the  bones  was  undoubtedly  of 
constitutional  origin,  though  the  blow  on  his  nose  and  exposure 
to  cold  may  have  been  the  exciting  cau§es.  The  chronic  ulcer 
of  the  leg,  from  which  he  had  previously  suffered,  was  doubtless 
an  indication  of  some  constitutional  malady,  whether  scrofulous 
or  syphilitic  I  could  not  determine.  I  put  him  on  a  course  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  ten  grains  three  times  a  day,  in  order  to 
meet  either  disease. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  besides  the  necrosis  which  existed 
in 'Continuity,  the  patient  had  lost  a  part  of  the  alveolar  process 
of  the  upper  jaw,  though  the  bone  intervening  between  it  and 
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the  disease  in  the  naaal  cavities  was  sound. — Dtiroit  Seview  of 
Medicine  and  Pharvnacy, 


Fmsonoua  Sitir  Washes. — The  Journal  of  Applied  Chemutry, 
has  the  following  pertinent  remarks  on  this  topic  : 

"  That  there  is  a  great  need  of  better  information  among  the 
common  classes  regarding  the  poisonous  compounds  sold  under 
thousands  of  different  names  as  hair  washes,  hair  invigorators, 
and  hair  dyes,  is  constantly  pressed  upon  our  attention  from 
many  sources.  Even  those  who  should  be  better  informed  seem 
to  be  so  generally  thoughtless  or  criminally  neglectful  that  tho 
importance  of  the  subject  is  almost  totally  lost  sight  of,  unless 
public  attention  happens  to  be  called  to  it  by  a  striking  exam- 
ple of  the  eril  effects  of  those  poisons.  The  following  from  the 
UHea  Observer,  is  worth  the  attention  of  all  who  use  any  sort 
of  dyes  or  artificial  "  restoratives"  for  the  hair: 

"The  Journal  of  Applied  Chemistry,  for  this  month,  asserts 
that  paralysis  has  been  produced  by  the  use  of  lead,  employed 
to  give  a  dark  color  to  hair,  and  says  the  various  '  hair  restora- 
tives' so  much  in  vogue,  which  contain  sugar  of  lead,  should  be 
forever  abandoned,  I  am  induced  to  send  to  you  this  note  from 
the  fact  that  a  lady  recently  called  on  me  for  advice  in  a  case  of 
paralysis  of  the  Uft  eyelid  and  tongue,  caused  entirely  by  the 
use  of  a  papular  hair  nostrum. 

She  was  recommended  to  a  skillful  practitioner,  who  will  pro- 
bably find  great  difficulty  in  curing  the  malady  for  it  is  noto- 
rious that  lead  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  poisons  to  expel  from 
the  human  system. 

But,  sir,  although  not  competent  to  prescribe  for  this  rapidly 
increasing  malady,  it  is  easy  enough  to  give  the  method  for  de- 
tecting the  lurking  fiend,  which  is  to  take  one  grain  of  iodide  of 
potassium  and  drop  it  in  a  three  ounce  bottle  of  the  eui-|:i.>Lle<l 
stuff;  shake  it  slowly  for  a  minute,  and  if  the  compound  turns 
yellow  and  ropy,  empty  the  contents  of  the  bottle  into  the  cess- 
pool, no  matter  what  it  cost  or  by  what  balsamic  nime  it  ia 
known  in  the  advertising  column." 

We  thank  our  correspondent  for  his  communication.  It 
touches  upon  a  subject  of  more  importance  than  the  public  are 
generally  aware  of.     The  hair  restoratives  containing  stigar  of 


^ 
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lead  are  doing  the  world  harm,  and  the  law  should  stop  their 
manufacture  and  sale.  One  who  is  very  dear  to  the  writer  of 
this  paragraph  has  been  for  years  an  invalid,  from  the  use,  as 
physicians  and  herself  are  fully  convinced,  of  a  hair  dye  which 
was  formerly  very  popular  and  much  used.  The  encroachments 
of  disease  caused  by  the  preparation  referred  to  began  with  a 
gradaal  loss  of  power  in  the  left  arm,  and  thence  the  weakness 
has  extended  until  nearly  the  whole  system  has  become  par- 
alyzed. For  two  years  the  patient  has  not  been  able  to  leave 
her  bed,  and  for  nearly  half  that  period  she  has  been  unable  to 
speak !  To  nothing  else  than  the  use  of  hair  restoratives  con- 
taining sugar  of  lead  is  her  present  condition  to  be  attributed. 
But  for  that  she  would  probably  be  well,  strong,  and  useful  to- 
day. 

We  take  blame  to  ourselves  for  having  failed  to  speak  strongly 
and  often  on  this  subject  before  now,  and  say  to  every  one  who 
reads  this:  use  no  hair  dye  which  has  not  been  carefully  ana- 
lyzed, and  which^  your  physician  can  not  certify  to  you  to  be 
harmless.  The  cases  are  numerous  wherein  partial  or  total  par- 
alysis has  resulted  from  the  application  of  the  villainous  com- 
pounds of  which  we  are  speaking. 

CarhokUed  Glycerine.— By  George  W.  Lawrence,  M.D.,  of 
Hot  Springs,  Arkansas.— Carbolic  acid  is  an  agent  that  justly 
merits  universal  medical  attention.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to 
enter  into  its  interesting  progressive  history,  or  array  the  names 
of  those  distinguished  characters  associated  with  Runqe,  (the 
discover,)  in  its  chemical  literature.  Suffice  it  to  state,  that  I 
am  too  thankful  to  have  carbolic  acid  in  its  detached  crystals, 
so  separated  for  me  from  its  prodigious  and  important  relatives, 
from  a  family  so  complex  and  varied  in  nature,  so  mysteriously 
intimate  in  congeners,  that  a  complete  knowledge  of  petroleum, 
its  bountiful  and  wonderful  chemical  productions,  affords  alone 
a  theme,  as  a  speciality  for  consideration.  My  object  is  simply 
to  bring  into  general  notice  and  use  a  preparation,  which  I  have 
styled,  (for  the  want  of  a  better  name,)  CarboUUed  Glycerin, 
It  is  prepared  from  Calvert's  beautiful  crystalline,  chemically 
pure  pyrogenous  acid — not  from  the  crude  empyreumalic  fluid  of 
commerce,  called  phenol,  phenic  acid,  carbolic  acid,  etc.    It  is 
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the  camphoroid  solid  acid  that  I  use  in  fonning  the  carbokUe, 
with  Price^s  or  Bowes*  inodorous  glycerin.     In  a  water  bath, 
ranging  from  100°  to  130°  Fahr't,  I  mix  one  ounce  of  carbolic 
acid  (when  fluid)  with  nin>e  times  (in  bulk,)  of  pure  glycerine, 
and  agitate  while  hot  until  it  is  thoroughly  incorporated.     I 
find  this  a  convenient  strength  for  dilution  when  required. 
With  this  preparation  and  its  dilutions  with  glycerine  or  water, 
I  claim  an  agent  that  will  relieve  and  control  with  more  certainty 
and  celerity,  phagadena,  sloughing  ulcers,  bed  sores,  chronic 
syphilitic,  mercuric,  syphilitic,  and  strumous  ulcerations,  slough- 
ing gummates;   phagadenic  chancres,   and  all  of  that  class  of 
obdurate  ills,  more  satisfactorily  than  any  application  that  has 
come  within  the  range  of  my  experience.     It  is  beneficial  in  cu- 
taneous diseases  of  a  parascUic  origin.     Diluted  ten  to  twenty 
times  its  bulk  with  pure  water ^  I  use  it  with  Richardson's 
''Atomizer,''   for  all  forms  of  aggravated  ulcerated  surfaces. 
With  ihe  "  Nephogene,''  it  is  invaluable  for  nasal,  faucial,  tonsil- 
lar, pharyngeal,  laryngeal,  tracheal  and  bronchial  ulcerations. 
With  an  adaptation  I  recently  had  made  to  the  French  instru- 
ment called  the  "  Irrigaieur,'' — I  convey  at  will  the  solution  of 
carbolated  glycerine  to  any  part  of  the  person.     In  ulcerations 
of  the  uterus  and  vagina,  and  in  the  treatment  of  follicular  dis- 
eases of  the  genitals,  it  is  an  important  agent.     For  sinuses, 
ulcerations  and  fistulous  opening  in  the  rectum  it  is  advantageous 
in  its  efiects.     I  also  use  it  for  ulcerations  of  the  external  audi- 
tory channel.     In  caries  and  necrosis  of  the  bones,  wherever  it 
can  be  applied,  I  employ  with  a  solution  of  chlorate  of  soda.     As 
an  antiseptic,  disinfectant,  anti-parisatic,  detergent,  corrective 
and  healthy  stimulant,  it  is  assuredly  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  valuable  adjuncts  to  our  list  of  Remedies. — Med.  and,  Surg, 
Reporter.  

Mental  and  Manual  Labor. — Professor  Houghton  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  has  published  some  curious  chemical  computa- 
tions respecting  the  relative  amounts  of  physical  exhaustion  pro- 
puced  by  mental  and  manual  labor.  According  to  these  chemical 
estimates,  two  hours  of  severe  mental  study  abstract  from  the 
human  system  as  much  vital  strength  as  is  taken  from  it  by  an 
entire  day  of  mere  hand  work.  This  fact,  which  seems  to  rest 
upon    strictly    scientific    laws,  shows   that  the  men  who  do 
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brain-work  should  be  careful,  first,  not  to  overtask  them- 
selves by  continuous  exertion ;  and,  secondly,  that  they 
should  not  omit  to  take  physical  exertion,  on  a  portion  of  each 
day,  sufficient  to  restore  the  equilibrium  between  the  nervous  and 
the  muscular  lystem. — Med.  and  Surg,  Reporter. 


Muscle  Sugar. — In  Aug.  1861,  6.  Meissier  announced  his 
discovery  of  a  true  sugar  in  muscle.  Dr.  J.  Rauke  has  reinves- 
tigated the  subject  and  fully  confinns  Meissier's  supposition. 
The  following  propositions  are  considered  as  established  :  First. 
That  there  exists  a  true  fermentable  sugar  in  muscle.  Second, 
That  the  amount  of  this  sugar  is  increased  by  muscular  action, 
including  tetanization  caused  by  strychnia  or  electricity.  Third. 
That  the  liver  has  no  eflfect  in  causing  this  increase  ;  for  the  su- 
gar is  proved  to  arise  in  the  muscle  itself,  and  from  the  muscular 
substance. — Med.  and  Surg.  Reporter. 


A  Simple  Method  of  Protecting  Water  from  the  Action  of  Lead 
Pipe. — Dingier  s  Polytechnisehea  Journal  publishes  a  simple 
method,  brought  forward  by  Dr.  Schwarz,  of  Breslau,  for  .pre- 
venting the  poisonous  influence  of  lead  pipes  on  water,  by 
forming  on  the  inside  surface  of  the  pipes  an  insoluble  sulphuret 
of  lead,  which  has  proved  so  effective  that,  after  simple  distilla- 
tion, no  trace  of  lead  can  be  detected  in  water  which  has 
remained  in  the  pipes  for  a  long  time.  The'operation,  which  is 
a  very  simple  one,  consists  in  filling  the  pipes  with  a  warm  and 
concentrated  solution  of  sulphuret  of.  potassium  or  sodium ;  the 
solution  is  left  in  contact  with  the  lead  for  about  fifteen  minutes. 
Commonly,  a  solution  of  sulphur  in  caustic  soda  will  answer  the 
purpose,  and  produce  practically  the  same  results.  It  is  known 
that  sulphuret  of  lead  is  the  most  insoluable  of  all  compounds 
of  lead,  and  nature  itself  presents  an  example  which  justifies  the 
theory  of  Dr.  Schwarz,  since  water  extracted  from  the  mine  of 
Galena  does  not  contain  lead,  a  fact  which  has  often  occasioned 
surprise. 

Nervi  Nervorum. — M.  Charles  Robin  has  lately  announced 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  that  M.  Sappey  has  discovered  the 
nervi  nervorum^  the  existence  of  which  had  been  previously  sua- 
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pected,  although  they  had  never  been  seen.  By  the  aid  of  the 
microscope  he  has  seen  them  in  the  neurilemma,  the  cellular  and 
resisting  membrane  that  forms,  about  each  nerve,  as  well  as 
about  its  component  nerve  fibres,  a  sort  of  canal  in  which  is 
ledged  the  nervous  pulp.  They  are  very  small  fibres,  anostomo- 
sing  in  every  direction,  and  in  diameter  do  not  exceed  five, hun- 
dredths of  a  millimetre. — Medical  Oazette. 


EffecU  of  Alcohol  on  Men  and  Anirnah. — Experiments  made 
by  Drs.  Ringer  and  Rickards  on  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  men 
and  animals,  go  to  show  that  the  temperature  of  the  body  falls 
nearly  as  fast  after  the  use  of  alcohol  in  doses  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce intoxication,  as  after  death  itself.  The  facility  with  which 
drunkards  freeze  to  death,  is  explained  by  this  fact.  Dr.  Jolly 
declares,  that  an  increasing  tendency  towards  mental  disease  has 
been  generated  by  the  increasing  consumption*  of  spirits.  Official 
reports  show,  that  the  abuse  of  alcohol  accounts  for  one-fifth  of 
the  insanity  in  France. — Medical  Oazette. 

Nitrous  Oxide  as  an  Anaesthetic  in  Surgery, — In  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  Continental  Oazette,  the  new  American  newspaper  just 
started  in  Paris,  we  find  an  account  of  the  removal  of  a  cancer- 
ous breast,  by  Dr.  Marion  Sims,  in  which  nitrous  oxide  gas  was 
used  as  the  ansBsthetic,  with  entire  success.  The  patient  was 
sixty  years  of  age,  rather  stout,  and  of  lymphatic  temperament. 
Anaesthesia  was  produced  in  two  minutes,  and  was  kept  up  for 
sixteen  minutes  longer.  In  less  than  one  minute  after  inhalation 
ceased  consciousness  was  complete.  There  was  no  nausea  or 
vomiting.  The  account  states  that  after  the  patient  was  first 
made  insensible,  she  was  allowed  to  breathe  some  air  with  the 
gas,  and  was  thus  returned  to  semi-consciousness,  and  continued 
in  this  condition  during  the  entire  operation.  She  declared, 
after  the  operation,  that  while  inhaling  the  gas,  she  could  see 
Dr.  Colton  and  Dr.  Evans,  (who  administered  it,)  but  felt  no 
pain,  though  she  experienced  a  kind  of  pushing  sensation. 

"  There  were  present  to  witness  the  operation  Baron  Larry, 
Surgeon-in-chief  to  the  Army ;  Sir  Joseph  OliflFe,  physician  to 
the  British  Embassy;  Dr.  Pratt;  Dr.  Vanzant;  Dr.  Pope,  of 
St.  Louis;  Dr.  Stearns,  of  Boston,  U.  S.;  and  some  others  of 
note,  all  of  whom  united  with  Dr.  Sims  in  expression  of  surprise 
and  delight  at  the  operations  of  this  new  ansesthetic  agent. 
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This  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  operafcions  where  the  patient  was 
kept  insensible  for  the  greatest  length  of  time  with  the  gas,  and 
it  certainly  proved  eminently  successful." — Medical  Oazette, 


EemarJcahle. — At  the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  in  May,  1862, 

Gen. ,  of  this  place,  was  dangerously  wounded  by  a  minnie 

ball  which  went  entirely  through  his  face,  crushing  in  its  pas- 
sage his  jaw-bone  and  knocking  out  several  of  his  jaw-teeth.  From 
this  wound  he  has  been  a  constant  sufferer  until  a  few  days  ago, 
when  he  had  extracted,  from  near  the  root  of  his  tongue,  a  large 
jaw-tooth,  where  it  was  driven  by  the  ball  which  wounded  him 
near  six  years  ago. —  Warrenion  SentinaL 

Sloughing  Produced  by  Local  Anaesthesia. — ^The  Lancet  no- 
tices a  case  of  this  kind  occurring  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  the 
patient  being  a  young  woman.  "  Mr.  Lawson  had  diagnosticated 
the  existence  of  an  abscees  behind  the  patint's  breast,  and  as  the 
pus  was  very  deep  (under  the  pectoral  muscle  indeed)  the  re- 
frigerator was  used,  paraffine  ether  being  employed.  Congelation 
was  rapidly  produced,  and  kept  up  for  a  few  minutes.  The  re- 
sult has  been,  that  a  portion  of  skin,  about  an  inch  by  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch,  over  the  upper  part  of  the  breast,  has 
sloughed,  and  its  healing  will  necessarily  be  attended  by  an 
unseemly  scar.  The  case  is  certainly  exceptional ;  but  the  cir- 
cumstance is  worth  remembering  when  exposed  parts  of  the 
body  are  to  be  operated  upon." 

Assimilation  of  Gelatin. — Most  books  on  physiology  claim  that 
gelatin  has  no  claim  to  be  considered  a  tissue  form.  Dr.  Charles 
A.  Cameron,  in  a  paper  read  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Brit- 
ish Association  for  the  advancement  of  science,  objects  to  this 
as  being  too  broad  a  statement.  He  points  out  the  fact  that 
this  substance  does  not  appear  in  the  faeces,  as  it  should,  if  it 
did  not  enter  into  the  system,  but  that  part  of  it,  at  least,  passes 
off  through  the  kidneys  as  urea.  Animals  cannot  live  exclusively 
upon  it.  It  contains  neither  sulphur  nor  phosphorus,  elements 
essential  to  the  nutrition  of  muscles  and  nerves.  By  mixing, 
however,  with  gelatin  the  phosphorized  and  sulphuretted  fats 
found  in  the  brain  and  nervous  tissue,  a  fjpod  is  obtained  capable 
of  supporting  animal  life.  Dr.  Cameron  kept  a  white  mouse  in  a 
very  healthy  state  for  forty-two  days,  on  a  diet  of  this  character. 
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Death  from  ChUyrodyiie. — On  Saturday  last  considerable  ex- 
citement was  created  in  the  town  of  Harleston  by  the  report 
that  a  woman  named  Elizabeth  Saunders  had  been  poisoned  by 
chlorodyne.     The  decease  has  tor  several  years  been  in  the  em- 
ploy of  Mr.  Thomas  S,  Stanton,  of  Mendham,  who  supplies  this 
town  with  milk.     While  on  her  round  with  her  milk  on  Satur- 
day morning,  she  called  on  Mrs.  Arnold,  and  as  she  complained 
to  her  that  she  was  suffering  from  diarrhoea,  Mrs.  Arnold  gave 
her  a  dose  of  chlorodyne,  which  had  as  she  thought  been  pre- 
pared for  her  son,  but  which  it  turned  out  was  undiluted.     On 
discovering  her  mistake,  Mrs.  Arnold  sent  for  Saunders,  and 
gave  her  some  antimony  as  an  antidote.     She  was  left,  however, 
to  go  on  her  way,  and  not  returning  home  at  her  usual  time,  in- 
quiry was  made  for  her,  and  she  was  found,  between  10  and  1 1 
o'clock,  in  a  water-closet  in  the  town,  in  a  state  of  unconsciouf- 
ness.     Medical  attendance  was  called  in,  and  every  attention 
was  shown  her,  but  she  never  rallied,  and  only  lingered  till  10 
o'clock  at  night.      An  inquest  was  held  on  Monday  morning, 
when  a  verdict  of  "  Accidental  death  from  an  overdose  of  chlo- 
rodyne" was  rendered. — London  News. 


The  Cause  of  Scurvy. — The  general  view  that  scurvy  is  pro- 
duced by  an  excess  of  common  salt  in  the  blood,  occasioned  by 
a  diet  of  salted  meat  exclusively,  has  received  some  confirma- 
tion, says  the  London  Review,  in  the  experiments  lately  conduc- 
ted by  M.  Prussak  of  St.  Petersburg.     M.  Prussak  placed  the 
webb  of  a  frog's  foot  under  the  microscope,  so  as  to  observe  the 
passage  of  the  blood  through  the  smallest  blood-vessels.     He 
then  injected  a  solution  of  salt  beneath  the  frog's  skin,  and 
watched  the  effect  on  the  vessels.     He  perceived  that  the  blood- 
corpuscles  distended  the  vessels,  and  gave  rise  to  the  patches  of 
dark-colored  extravasations,  extremely  like  the  peculiar  livid 
blotches  seen  on  the  skin  of  scorbutic  patients.     Experiments  on 
dogs  and  other  animals  appear  to  give  the  same  results.     It  now 
remains  to  be  shown  why  common  salt  should  possess  this  pecu- 
liar action  on  the  blood  vessels.     Most  probably  the  explanation 
will  be  found  in  the  exc'ossive  osmosis  which  occurs  owing  to  the 
increased  density  of  the  blood. 
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A  Treatm  on  Odontalgia,  —By  S.  Parson  Shaw.  London,  Trubner  and 
Co.  Manchester,  Palmer  and  Howe.  Under  this  title  the  author,  who 
has  evidently  received  his  professional  education  in  America,  explains 
his  object  to  be  the  presentation  oi  a  work  so  clear  and  precise,  that  the 
physician,  surgeon  and  dentist  may  alike  be  able  to  detect  the  symptoms 
of  this  affection  of  the  teeth.  That  he  has  succeeded  in  his  object,  as 
far  as  regards  many  English  pi-actitioners,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt, 
while  in  America  the  work  would  be  better  suited  to  the  public  among 
whom  our  patients  are  to  be  found. 

The  principles  laid  down  are  in  the  main  correct,  and  the  author  de- 
serves credit  for  his  efforts  "  to  emancipate  a  noble  profession  from  error 
and  charlatanerie"  and  in  combatting  the  foolish  notions  which  patients 
often  derive  from  incompetent  practitioners.  A  just  tribute  is  paid  to 
Prof.  Cliapin  A.  Harris,  from  whose  works  and  that  of  Prof  Bond  quo- 
tations are  made.  The  subject  is  treated  of  under  the  heads  of  Anatomy 
and  Formation  of  the  teeth ;  The  Trifacial  nerve  ;  Decay  of  the  Teeth ; 
Exposure  of  the  Pulp ;  Odontitis ;  Alveolai*  Abscess ;  Sympathetic 
Tooth-ache;  Dmgnosis  of  Tooth-ache;  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Tooth- 
ache ;  Disease  in  the  Antrum ;  Neuralgia,  Tic-douloi-eux,  &c. 


The  Dental  Office  and  Lal)oratory.  The  Dental  Quarterly  hitherto  edi- 
ted by  Dr.  A.  Tees  and  F.  N.  Johnson  and  published  by  Johnson  &  Lund, 
Philadelphia,  has  ceased  to  exist  after  reaching  the  4th  No.  of  its  IV. 
volume,  and  in  its  place  appears  a  monthly  Dental  Newspaper  of  eight 
pages  with  the  above  title.  This  paper  presents  a  very  neat  appearance 
and  the  first  number  contains  several  able  and  interesting  Articles, 
besides  miscellaneous  matter  interesting  to  the  profession.  The  publish- 
ers have  our  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  their  enterprise. 

EDITORIAL  DEPARTMEN  T. 

Valedieiory. — In  taking  leave  of  our  readers  at  the  close  of  our  new 
volume,  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  congratulate  them  upon  our  success 
This  has  been  far  beyond  our  most  sanguine  expectations.  Our  subscrip- 
tion list  has  steadily  increased,  and  our  advertising  columns  have  been  well 
filled  without  encroaching  at  all  upon  the  space  devoted  to  reading  mat- 
ter. Of  this  we  have  given  our  subscribers  more  than  we  pi'omised  in 
our  prospectus. 

To  all  our  patrons  we  return  our  thanks.  We  have  honestly  endeav- 
ored to  give  all  their  quid  pro  quo.  To  our  contributors  we  desire  to 
acknowledge  a  special  indebtedness.  They  have  enabled  us  to  give  our 
readers  a  very  large  amount  of  original  matter  both  interesting  and 
profitable  to  the  profession.  We  ask  their  further  assistance  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  new  series,  which  will  commence  with  the  May 
number.    It  is  our  determination  to  make  this  Journal  worthy  of  the 
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support  of  the  profession  everywhere.  Its  columns  are  open  to  all  who 
have  anything  to  suggest  for  the  benefit  of  science. 

In  the  next  volume  we  propose  to  publish  a  series  of  articles  on  Anes- 
thetics in  which  the  philosophy  of  anaesthesia  will  be  considered,  as  well 
as  the  practical  details  of  the  administration  of  individual  agents.  The 
latest  discoveries,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  will  be  embodied  in 
these  papers. 

The  monthly  publication,  having  met  with  general  approbation,  will 
be  continued,  while  it  demands  articles  of  less  length  for  each  number, 
it  furnishes  readers  with  more  recent  information  than  the  quarterly  form* 
and  elaborate  papers  can  always  be  divided  and  published  in  a  series. 


The  Harris  Lectures. — These  Lectures,  during  the  past  session  of  the 
Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  liave  proven  a  success,  and  the 
Twenty- NinHh  Annual  Circular  just  published  gives  the  names  of  the 
following  eminent  practitioners,  who  have  kindly  consented  to  assist  the 
Faculty  in  this  work  of  Dental  Education  during  the  next  Session  of  the 
College,  which  commences  on  the  15th  of  October,  1868. 

W.  H.  Morgan,  M.  D.,  D.D.8.,  Nashville,  Tennessee;  W.  H.  Atkin- 
son, M.D.,  D.D.S.,  New  York;  W.  W.  H.  Thackston,  M.D.,  D.D.S., 
Farmville,  Virginia;  8.  H.  Vfilli^n59,-I>.D.S.,''3altknptfe, Maryland;  John 
Allen,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  New  YJrk  {  KTfAiringtpi,  ]&.D.S.,  Wilmington, 


•  •  *»  :•: — ^ — T^i ^7T    ••*  I  II  •  • 

Improved  SctUf^^Pti^.l  '^fo^nctit  isfe:  JSAttrrfo^^-^-Diirirfg  "€bminencc- 
ment  Week  we  witnessed  the  application  of  this  Saliva  Pmnp  at  the 
Baltimore  College  Infinnary,  and  it  proved  so  highly  satisfactory  that 
we  have  introduced  it  into  our  ofllcc  practice.  On  referring  to  the  ad- 
vertising columns  of  the  present  number  of  the  Journal,  where  a  cut  of 
this  instrument  appears,  it  will  be  seen  to  consist  of  a  glass  bottle  or  re- 
ceiver, which  is  attached  to  the  back  of  the  operating  chair  by  means  of 
a  brass  frame  having  teeth  to  enter  the  plush  of  the  chair,  and  thus  hold 
the  bottle  in  position.  This  frame  once  attached  to  the  chair,  need  not 
be  removed,  and  the  plush  on  the  back  can  be  protected  from  injury  by 
sewing  on  pieces  of  canvas  or  other  material,  into  which  the  teeth  of  the 
frame  can  be  inserted.  From  this  glass  bottle,  which  holds  about  half  a 
pint,  proceed  two  pieces  of  rubber  tubing,  one  of  which  is  attached  to  a 
bent  vulcanized  rubber  tube  for  entering  the  mouth  over  the  lower  front 
teeth,  with  a  perforated  bulb  on  the  end  to  allow  the  saliva  to  enter ;  the 
other  piece  of  tubing,  proceeding  from  the  bottle  alongside  of  the  first, 
has  attached  to  it  a  hand  bellows,  similar  to  the  spray  apparatus,  to  be 
worked  by  the  patient  when  the  lower  part  of  th«  mouth  becomes  filled 
with  saliva.  We  have  found  it  to  be  a  very  useful  instrument  and  well 
worth  a  trial. 
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Simpson  Rubber  ts,  Goodyear  livbber. — The  following  result  of  a  recent 
Kiiit  in  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  the  Northern  Di«trict  of  New  York 
rany  prove  of  interest  to  many  ol  your  readers. 

"  In  the  case  of  Henry  B.  Goodyear  Dental  Vulcanite  Co.  t».  Dr.  J. 
Brock  way,  of  Albany, — which  was  a  suit  for  using  hard  Rubber  for  Den- 
tal purposes,  before  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Coui*t  for  the  Northern  District  of 
New  York,— an  applicatioii  for  a  preliminary  injunction  to  restrain  the 
Doctor  fW)m  further  use  of  the  article  pending  the  suit  was  set  down  for 
a  hearing  on  Tuesd:iy,  Jan.  27,  at  Albany.  The  motion  was  resisted  by 
Defendant  on  the  gi'ound  that  he  was  using  the  Simpson  Dental  Rubber,, 
and  not  the  Goodyear  Rubber,  or  any  infringement  of  it.  Chas.  F.  Qlake^ 
Esq.,  of  New  York,  appeared  for  the  owners  of  the  Goodyear  Patents^ 
and  H.T.  Blake,  Esq.,  of  Bridgeport,  for  the  owners  of  the  Simpson  PutcttK 
Affidavits  had  been  prepared  on  l)e1ialf  of  the  Defendant,  diacloslag  tile 
fact  that  the  Simpson  Rubber  is  entirely  different,  both  as  a  material  and 
in  its  mode  of  manufacture,  from  the  Goodyear  article,  upon  the  exhibi- 
tion of  which  the  counsel  for  the  Complainants  notified  the  Court  that 
he  should  decline  to  press  the  motion  at  present,  as  he  had  intended  and 
requested  and  obtainwl  nn  indefinite  postponement  of  the  whole  matter.*'' 


Dr,  Gunning's  Ariicle^^^Wc  wish  to  O.irect  she  especial  attention  of  our 
readers  to  Dr.  Thomkd  Bifeurfning^  Artfele  •  *  On  the  Physiological  Ac- 
tion of  the  Muscles  which  contrbrHmr  iufiuience  the  Lower  Jftw,"  tlie 
^  fii-stt  piC't^i?5'  ^iiickftbiy^CS  Je  iho  x^resent^  liu^nljef  of  the;;Joi:riiflJ.  The 
Views  adYrfncod  hy-  Di!  Gv  ai^iB  Jidt  only  hdvol  b'it  ai-a  altogether  ouiginal, 
and  foundi^d^upon  true ahysiologicnl  reasonings.  .They  ,will  no  doubt, 
completely '^ei^dlufiOM!ze  tlw*  opinions  "liitherto  cbtftincd  from  our  stand- 
ard  works  upon  this  subjccf.^        .     .     *  ,     . 

We  shall  soon  present  to  our  renders  another  interesting  paper  from  Dr. 
Gunning  on  his  Splints  for  the  Treatment  of  Fractures  of  the  Lower 
Jaw,  the  electrotype  plates  of  which  are  now  being  prepared. 


Ofttfim?*^.— Stanley  Brown,  D.D.S.  'died  December  16,  1867,  of  con- 
sumption, at  his  residence  No.  810  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C.  Dr- 
Brown  graduated  at  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery  in  tlie 
Class  of  1866,  and  we  learned  with  sincere  sorrow  of  his,  to  us,  sudden 

and  unexpected  death. 
During  his  short  professional  career  he  devoted  himself  with  untiring 

energy  to  his  calling,  and  as  nn  operator  bid  fair  to  acquire  a  high  de- 
gree of  excellence.  During  his  Collegiate  life  he  became  endeared  to  his 
classmates  by  the  many  virtues  that  adorned  his  character,  and  his 
friends  have  our  deepest  sympathy  for  their  irreparable  loss. 


Want  of  space  prevents  us  fVom  answering  a  number  of  Queries  which 
have  been  sent  to  us,  but  we  hope  to  be  able  to  reply  to  our  correspon- 
dents in  the  May  number  of  the  Journal. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  LIBRARY 

The  Library  shall  be  open  daily,  except  Sundays  and  holidays, 
from  9  A.M.  till  1  p.m.,  and  2  till  5  p.m.,  Saturdays  from  9  a.m.  to 
12  M.,  evenings  from  7  to  10,  except  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and 
holidays. 

The  library  is  one  of  reference  and  students  of  the  University 
have  access  to  books  and  i>eriodicals  in  the  library  room  only. 

Books  may  be  taken  out  by  officers  of  the  School,  at  any  time 
when  the  Library  is  open,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
Librarian. 

Application  blanks  will  be  provided  on  which  must  be  written 
the  full  name  and  address  of  the  borrower,  the  section  or  shelf 
number  or  letters,  the  number  and  title  of  the  volume  desired, 
and  the  date  of  application;  and  no  book  will  be  delivered  except 
on  presentation  of  such  a  blank  properly  filled  out. 

Only  one  volume  at  a  time  may  be  taken  out,  except  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Librarian. 

No  volume  may  be  retained  for  a  longer  time  than  is  specified 
upon  its  cover,  or,  if  no  time  is  specified,  for  one  week. 

All  books  must  be  used  and  handled  with  care.  The  borrower 
is  forbidden  to  write  or  mark  in  books  or  turn  down  the  comers 
of  the  i  es,  or  to  tear,  or  in  any  way  to  injure  or  deface  them; 
and  any  damage  to,  or  loss  of,  books  shall  be  made  good  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Librarian. 

No  books  marked  with  one  star  (*)  will  be  lent  for  home  use 
except  by  special  permission  of  the  Librarian.  No  book  marked 
with  two  stars  (**)  may  in  any  case  be  taken  from  the  Library 
Building.  No  book  marked  with  three  stars  (***)  may  be  taken 
from  the  Library  Building  except  by  the  written  permission  of 
the  Librarian. 

All  books  and  pamphlets  must  be  returned  to  the  Library  on 
receipt  of  notice  from  the  Librarian  requesting  their  return,  and 
a  fine  of  twenty-five  cents  will  be  imposed  for  each  volimie  not 
returned  promptly  at  the  time  requested. 

Infraction  of  the  above  rules  will  subject  the  delini 
suspension  of  his  privilege,  or  to  such  other  penalty  as 
of  the  case  may  require. 


